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INTKODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  extracts  from  Part  I.  of  the  Majority  Report  relating  to  England 
and  Wales,  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Reports  of  Visits  contained  in  this 
Volume. 

"  In  order  that  we  might  compare  the  different  methods  of  poor  relief  adopted  by  various  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  social  and  industrial  conditions  in 
various  parts  of  the  countiy,  we  paid  a  large  number  of  visits  to  Unions  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Wales.  After  having  received  the  written  staftements  of  evidence  from  a  district,  our  general  practice  was  to 
visit  it,  and,  thereafter,  to  examine  the  witnesses  whom  we  had  invited  to  give  evidence  respecting  it.  In 
each  district  we  formed  ourselves  into  small  Committees  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  institutions.  This 
enabled  us  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground  in  a  limited  time.  We  endeavoured,  where  practicable,  to  attend 
meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  Relief  Committees,  and  Distress  Committees.  We  interviewed  as  many 
of  the  local  Poor  Law  guardians  and  officials  as  possible.  We  visited  workhouses,  labour  yards,  infirmaries. 
Poor  Law  schools,  cottage  and  scattered  homes  for  children,  and  other  Poor  Law  institutions.  We  also  took 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  at  their  own  homes  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  and  boarded-out  children. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparing  Poor  Law  with  charitable  or  other  methods  of  relieving  poverty  and  distress, 
we  visited  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  institutions  such  as  voluntary  hospitals,  orphanages,  reformatories, 
industrial  schools,  prisons,  labour  colonies,  lunatic  asylums,  homes  for  the  aged,  institutions  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  etc.  We  also  attended  meetings  of  various  branches  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
We  paid  similar  visits  in  Scotland  and  Ireland." 

"  The  printed  reports  of  these  visits  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  We  attach  considerable  importance 
to  them,  for,  although  as  will  be  gathered  on  perusal,  they  are  mostly  informal  accounts  of  visits  compiled 
from  rough  notes  jotted  down  in  situ,  and  intended  primarily  for  circulation  among  ourselves  only,  yet  they 
are  the  actual  evidence  of  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  very  frequently  we  were  thus  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
evidence  of  witnesses.  Moreover,  in  the  aggregate,  they  furnish  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration as  we  found  it,  here  full  of  blemishes,  there  with  striking  excellences,  and  there  again  most  depres- 
singly  mediocre.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  publish  these  reports  with  our  other  evidence  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  information  they  contain  was  often  given  to  us  informally  and  in  our  capacity  as  visitors, 
we  have  by  striking  out  names  concealed  the  identity  of  the  particular  places  and  people  to  which  the  reports 
relate.    These  reports  are  the  most  graphic  evidence  we  have  of  the  actual  working  of  the  Poor  Law." 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


PEOVINCIAL  URBAN 


No.  1. 

No.  1  A. — Relief  Committee. — At  this  Committee  only  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  Provincial  Urban 
attended,  and  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officers. 
From  the  cases  heard  the  following  points  of  interest  emerged  : — 

(a)  The  relief  of  the  permanent  out-relief  cases  was  paid  to  such  cases  by  other 
paupers  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  no  out-pauper  being  allowed  to  pay  out-relief  to 
more  than  six  permanent  cases. 

(b)  The  Guardians  were  frequently  forced  to  relieve  the  families  of  men  in  gaol  for 
not  paying  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  maintainmg  their  children  in  day  indus- 
trial schools. 

Apparently  there  was  very  little  co-operation  between  the  Education  Authorities 
and  the  Guardians  in  the  matter. 

(c)  The  earnings  of  non-liable  relatives  with  whom  applicants  for  relief  resided  were 
'      not  taken  into  account  by  the  Guardians. 

{d)  Relief  was  apparently  granted  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  supplemented 
'       from  other  unascertained  sources.    Unless  this  assumption  was  correct  the  scale  of 
relief  seemed  inadequate. 

(e)  Relief  was  given  to  a  young  woman  alleged  by  the  relieving  officer  to  be  physi- 
cally incapable  of  work,  but  no  medical  certificate  was  produced. 

(/)  The  system  of  cross-visiting  did  not  seem  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  cross- 
visitor  made  none  but  verbal  reports,  which  did  not  seem  of  much  value  as  a  check 
'  T    upon  the  reports  of  the  relieving  officer.    It  was  clear  that  the  relieving  officers  and 
cross-visitor  entirely  controlled  the  admmistration  of  relief. 
Workhouse. — The  buildings  were  antiquated  and   dark,  ill-ventilated    and  over- 
crowded ;  and  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  under  such  conditions. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  men  loafing  about  in  crowded  wards  for 
whom  no  task  work  is  provided  for  the  able-bodied  and  according  to  the  punishment 
book  no  punishments  were  administered  by  the  master  or  matron,  about  three  cases  a 
month  being  taken  before  the  Magistrates. 

The  infirmary  generally  was  out  of  date  and  especially  the  children's  ward. 
Salvation  Army  Headquarters. — No  shelters  or  labour  homes  for  men  are  provided, 
but  a  hall  holding  about  250  is  used  nightly  in  the  winter  to  feed  families,  who  are  allowed 
to  remain  and  sleep  on  the  benches. 

A  certain  percentage  of  men  (twenty-five  last  year)  are  found  permanent  work,  and 
others  temporary  work  ;  and  a  number  of  truant  boys  are  returned  to  their  families. 
Homes  are  provided  for  fallen  women  and  shelters  for  women  are  in  course  of  erection. 

Workhouse. — This  is  practically  a  convalescent  home  for  boys  sent  there  from  the 
Poor  Law  infirmary. 

About  half  of  the  boys  sleep  in  tents  and  prefer  it.  So  far  as  one  could  judge,  the 
system  seemed  satisfactory  and  economical.  '  • 

Voluntary  Institution  for  Epileptics. — A  cursory  visit  was  paid  to  the  male  side 
of  the  *  *  Epileptic  Colony  which  is  a  certified  institution  for  paupers.  The  men 
work  on  the  land.    The  buildings  were  unpretentious,  but  satisfactory  for  the  purpose. 

No.  1  B. — This  Committee  visited  the  Relief  Committee  Meeting.    Present,  the  Clerk;  Provincial  Urban 
the  superintendent  relieving  officer;  the  relieving  officer  who  inquired  into  the  particular 
case  of  the  cross  visitor  and  one  member  of  the  Relief  Committee. 

(1)  Medical  relief  cases  passed  in  block.  (2)  Case,  widow:  one  child;  husband 
in  prison  for  not  paying  for  child  at  a  Day  Industrial  School ;  the  Education  Authority 
(without  reference  to  Guardians)  take  case  before  the  Magistrate  ;  the  Magistrate  con- 
victs ;  the  wife  and  child  come  to  Guardians  for  maintenance  ;  the  Guardians  give  outdoor 
relief  ;  the  allegation  made  by  the  Relief  Committee  was  that  man  could  not  pay  for 
child.  (3)  Another  case,  permanent  relief  ;  no  change  ;  three  children  dependent  ;  clean 
office  ;  income,  8s.  in  all,  5s.  for  the  office  cleaning.  (4)  Information  of  relieving  officer 
and  cross  visitors  read  from  slips.  (5)  Applicants  spoken  about  in  our  presence,  "  This 
is  a  very  satisfactory  case,  sir."    (6)  Report  book  not  filled  up  properly  ;    (7)  Inquiries 
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4  ENGLAND  AND  VJ ALES— continued. 

Provincial  Urban— coniinMetZ. 

Provincial  Urban:  as  to  income  Confessedly  insufi&cient.  (8)  In  one  case  statement  made — when  outdoor 
IB  (confd,).  relief  was  given  in  a  small  family — one  being  a  girl  of  fourteen  ;  we  cannot  prevent  the 
girl  staying  at  home  ;  we  cannot  insist  on  her  taking  a  place.  (9)  All  showed  a  very  low 
standard  of  administration.  Practically  the  officials  settled  the  cases.  Thus,  in  one 
case  the  officer  said  "  You  do  not  want  to  make  any  change  in  this  case."  Some  of  the 
cases  were  being  assisted  by  the  *  *  Society  and  also  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 
There  was  no  toach  of  charitable  work  apparently,  though  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  on  the 
question  being  put,  it  was  mentioned  that  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  suitable 
Training  Home.  The  representative  of  the  *  *  who  generally  attends  the  Belief 
Committee  was  absent. 

Home  for  Destitute  Children. — This  home  is  for  emigrant  children  sent  to  Canada 
by  Guardians  and  others.  The  scheme  of  the  Home  is  to  train  the  children  for  six 
months  and  then  take  them  with  the  staff  of  teachers  and  matrons  to  Canada  where 
there  is  a  receiving  house.  There  places  are  found  for  them.  Some  return  to  England 
either  of  their  own  will  or  as  unsuitable.  The  scheme  is  said  to  be  very  successful.  There 
was  complaint  that  the  Guardians  did  not  send  children  for  the  full  six  months.  The 
result  was  that  they  could  not  be  sufficiently  trained  before  emigration.  There  was 
also  complaint  that  the  children  were  often  untaught  when  they  first  came — could  hardly 
read  for  instance  ;  also  that  the  children  were  sometimes  dirty  ;  two  cases  of  itch  were 
mentioned.  These  children  come  from  London  schools,  *  *  and  *  *  were  cited. 
The  Home  is  rather  bare  and  rough,  but  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  it  was  doing  a  useful 
piece  of  work — worthy  of  extension. 

The  *  *  *  Hospital  is  in  a  very  poor  district  and  does  a  large  amount 
of  "  accident  "  work.  It  is  near  the  docks.  We  did  not  go  all  over  the  hospital.  "We 
saw  some  of  the  wards  which  were  of  good  height,  well  ventilated  and  generally  satis- 
factory. As  to  the  out-patient  department,  there  is  no  almoner  and  no  supervision  of  the 
•family  and  the  treatment  at  the  Home.  The  Secretary  has  only  been  appointed  recently 
and  all  this  part  of  the  work  has  to  be  done.  There  is  no  friction  with  the  Poor  Law  in 
sending  in-patients  from  the  hospital  to  the  workhouse  infirmary.  On  the  out-patient 
side  there  is  no  touch  of  Poor  Law  medical  relief  or  of  outdoor  relief — no  knowledge  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  relief  is  being  given. 

Distress  Committee. — We  saw  the  Clerk  to  the  Committee,  and  two  members.  The 
position  of  affairs  is  thus  described  : — 

(1)  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  employment  for  some  years  in  the  forges,  in 
shipbuilding,  and  in  engineering.  Thus,  apart  from  "  Dock  "  difficulties  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  derelict  labour. 

(2)  There  are  two  pieces  of  work  being  done — the  levelling  of  part  of  a  park  and 
the  clearing  out  of  large  lake  or  pond.  The  men,  some  of  them,  get  dock  work  and 
then  on  their  off  days  they  are  allowed  to  work  for  the  Distress  Committee.  The 
wage  is  4|d.  an  hour,  just  under  the  normal  unskilled  wage.  Last  year  the  Distress 
Committee  was  rushed,  the  investigation  was  not  so  good.  The  work  was  given  a 
fortnight  at  a  time.  This  year  there  have  been  six  and  now  two  inquiry  officers — 
two  men  who  had  done  similar  work  for  the  Salvation  Army,  two  men  who  had 
done  extra  work  for  the  *  *  Society.  Also  this '  year  Mr.  *  *  was  going 
to  *  *  and  elsewhere  to  get  openings  in  the  mining  districts,  in  regard  to  which 
the  prospects  were  good. 

(3)  As  to  emigration,  last  year  twenty -seven  families  were  sent  out  through  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  Committee  were  satisfied  as  to  the  result.  They  hope  to  do 
more  in  this  direction  this  year  ;  but  there  was  opposition  to~  charging  emigration 
to  the  rates. 

(4)  The  business  men  of  *  *  were  averse  to  doing  anything  for  the  "  Un- 
employed," for  they  had  never  they  said,  employed  so  many  hands.  But  in  fact  there 
remained  the  question  of  sedimentary  labour. 

(5)  The  Labour  Exchange  system,  it  was  thought,  might  produce  very  good  results 
if  it  was  extended. 

(6)  There  was  disapproval  of  the  view  that  inquiries  should  be  made  for  the  Dis- 
tress Committee  by  the  police,  or  by  the  relieving  officers.  There  was  a  regular 
comparison  of  lists  as  between  the  Distress  Committee,  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

(7)  The  view  was  expressed  that  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  should  have  some  relief 
test  for  the  Unemployed  such  as  a  stone  yard,  properly  managed.  Cases  were  quoted 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  this. 
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ENGLAND  AND  W ALES— continued 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

Church  Army  Home. — This  home  did  not  impress  us.    The  men  may  stay  for  three  months.  Provincial  Urban  : 
Very  many  fall  back  on  going  out— returning  to  drink,  etc.    The  percentage  benefited,  1 B  (contd.). 
in  the  sense  of  regaining  their  position  in  life,  was  small.    On  question  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  more  than  5  to  7  per  cent.    The  room  where  the  men  slept  was  we  thought  over- 
crowded.   The  men  are  employed  in  wood-chopping.    The  bundles,  it  was  stated,  was 
of  the  trade  size  and  the  price  the  trade  price. 


No.  1  C. — On  the  introduction  of  Mr.  *  *  j  spent  yesterday  and  to-day  in  the  com-  Provincial  Urban  : 
pany  of  Mr.  X.,  the  master  stevedore  who  contracts  for  the  whole  of  the  *  *  Steam-  IC. 
ship  Company's  loading  and  unloading.  On  the  former  day  I  interviewed  porters — the 
dockers  who  do  the  unloading  work  after  the  goods  come  out  of  the  hold.  The  work  of 
such  men  is  done  under  cover.  It  is  almost  entirely  unskilled,  as  it  consists  in  nothing 
l3ut  handling  and  transferring  cargo  to  various  parts  of  the  sheds.  Two  workers  only  in 
the  group  have  any  pretension  to  skill :  the  man  who  weighs — fineness  of  touch  being  a 
requisite  for  quick  work  where  heavy  cases  are  weighed  to  a  pound — and  the  man  who 
marks  the  weight  on  the  cases  (in  the  present  case  the  marker  could  figure,  but  probably 
€0uld  not  read  or  write).    These  two  would  get  6d.  a  day  more  than  the  others. 

Mr.  X.  took  four  porters  at  random  and  asked  them  questions,  e.g.,  how  long  they  had 
been  at  the  docks,  wages,  condition,  and,  specially,  whether  they  would  accept  a  fixed 
wage  for  six  days'  work  a  week.  The  answer  to  this  last  in  three  cases  out  of  the  four 
was  that  they  preferred  to  remain  as  they  were,  i.e.,  they  would  not  give  up  the  freedom 
of  taking  a  day  off  when  they  wished,  and  lying  in  bed  longer  when  they  wished.  This 
was  stated  quite  frankly,  even  in  the  case  of  the  best  of  them,  a  man  of  about  thirty-five, 
perfectly  steady,  with  a  family,  and  a  home  of  his  own  rented  at  5s.  (not  a  flat) ;  a  man, 
indeed,  of  whom  my  guide  had  a  high  opinion. 

One — a  "  regular  *  *  docker  "  of  the  hooligan  class — with  no  home  ties  but  a 
■sister  and  brother,  said  he  gave  14s.  a  week  as  a  fijced  sum  for  the  housekeeping,  and  kept 
the  rest,  whatever  it  was.  This  man,  a  young  fellow,  evidently  thought  the  idea  of  giving 
up  his  present  life  for  a  six  days'  week  only  a  good  joke. 

Only  one  ol  the  four  would  have  taken  the  offer,  but  he  was  a  man  of  sixty-three,  a 
chemist,  matriculated  at  *  *  University,  having  a  hospital  training,  once  a  chemist 
on  his  own  account,  afterwards  a  registered  chemist ;  now  earning  sometimes  5s.,  some- 
times 10s.  a  week,  and  physically  not  fit  for  much.  He  had  been  twenty -two  years  in 
the  docks,  and  made  no  shame  of  saying  that  he  supposed  it  was  drink  that  had  brought 
him  down.  Most  of  the  porters,  I  was  told,  have  come  down  to  the  work — were  not  born 
to  it.    Two  of  the  four  confessed  to  being  in  debt. 

This  free,  irregular  life  is  the  "  romance  of  the  docker."  Mr.  X.  considers  that  any 
scheme  for  preference  work  would  meet  with  pretty  serious  opposition  from  the  men. 
He  once  proposed  to  a  set.  of  men  to  number  them  one  to  fifty,  and  give  them  the  first 
chance  for  everything — the  sole  condition  being  that  they  would  be  on  the  spot  at  call. 
They  refused. 

On  the  latter  day,  I  watched  shipmen  and  stevedores  at  work  loading  a  vessel.  There 
is  little  skill  required  in  piling  boxes  in  a  heap  and  putting  a  rope  round  them  ;  and,  in 
the  hold,  the  only  skill  is  in  fitting  in  the  cargo.  The  "  holder  on  "  at  the  winch  requires  a 
knack  of  hand  and  some  judgment,  and  so  such  men  generally  specialise  in  that  job,  but 
this  is  exceptional. 

Mr.  X.  wished  to  show  me  a  "  real  dock  walloper,"  but  could  not  lay  his  hands  on  one. 
They  do  not  come  to  his  dock  as  a  rule.  In  fact,  as  he  says,  the  dockers  are  not  a  drunken 
crowd.  "  They  have  a  good  bend  "  at  the  end  of  a  week,  perhaps  (or,  of  course),  but 
many  of  them  are  teetotallers — say  twelve  out  of  thirty  or  forty  in  the  present  gang  ;  and 
others  again  do  not  drink  regularly.  The  following  were  interviewed : — J,  R.,  a 
leading  man — the  best  specimen  I  have  seen  ;  clean  faced,  healthy  skinned,  well  set  up 
fellow,  of  thirty-five  or  so.  Makes  an  average  of  35s.  to  37s.,  lives  in  a  house  rented  at  8s.  6d. 
His  living  will  cost  him  27s.,  wife  and  family.  Is  secretary  of  local  branch ;  a  "  dead  union  | 
man  "  I  was  told ;  is  a  member  of  a  Tontine  Club.  Says  most  of  his  fellows  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  by  aid  of  the  pawnbroker  :  "a  docker  will  not  go  out  on  Sunday  unless 
in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  when  they  are  in  the  pawn  he  stays  inside,"  Is  a  teetotaller 
— "never  tasted  in  my  Hfe."  This  man  would  take  a  weekly  wage — at  35s.,  say — but  he 
actually  has  five  or  six  days  a  week  (counting  overtime)  already.  Does  not  think  a  man 
able  to  go  on  working  after  a  day  and  a  night  continuously ;  he  would  require  a  holiday 
the  next  day. 
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ENGLAND  AND  W ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

Provincial  Urban :     Young  H  *    *,  married  five  months  ago;  makes  23s.  as  average,  and  would  prefer 
IC  (contd.).         week  work.    This  is  "  one  of  the  best,"  I  was  told  ;  also  a  teetotaller.    Comes  of  a  steady 
stock,  viz.  : — 

Old  H  *  *,  his  father ;  seventy- one  years  of  age  ;  been  a  docker  since  early  life 
when  he  came  over  from  Ireland  (where  he  was  a  farmer's  labourer)  ;  a  sturdy  old  Irish- 
man, with  a  rugged,  combative  face.  His  son  complained  that  they  "  could  not  keep  hira 
from  working."  He  lodges  with  his  son  "  just  like  any  stranger,"  and  takes  as  much  work 
as  he  can  get.  Is  quite  pleased  with  the  life  and  with  *  *.  "  It's  where  I  make 
my  meat ;  why  shouldn't  I  be  pleased  with  it  ?  "  Would  not  willingly  g)  back  to  Ireland 
to  live,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  plenty  of  money.  Not  a  teetotaller ;  "  takes  his  glass  of 
beer  "  when  he  likes,  but  never  too  much.  "  You've  been  a  saving  man,"  said  Mr.  X. 
"  where  are  all  those  hundreds  you've  laid  by  ?  "  The  old  man  retorted,  with  a  cheerful 
grin,  "  I've  reared  twelve  children,  and  they're  all  married  and  away  from  me." 

A  man,  '  Z  ' — "  he's  '  Z  '  now,"  said  Mr.  X.,  "  but  sometimes  he's  '  W  '  :  it's  very 
strange,  but  I  get  many  workers  who  call  themselves  '  X  '  when  they  are  here,  and  call 
themselves  *  Y '  when  they  work  for  my  neighbour  '  Y ' " — -was  introduced  as 
a  "  shady  character,"  and  looked  it ;  a  shifty,  monkey-jawed,  irresolute-mouthed 
Irishman,  He  makes  40s.  generally,  seldom  less  than  10s.  ;  has  six  children  ;  been  twenty- 
six  years  at  the  docks.  Never  has  any  money  even  at  the  week  end.  "  What  would 
become  of  your  wife  if  you  took  ill,  or  had  an  accident  ?  "  He  smiled  callously :  "  She 
would  have  to  turn  to  and  work  herself,"  with  a  kind  of  suggestion  of  "  serve  her  right  too  ! " 

This  man  said  he  would  take  30s.  a  week  for  six  days'  constant  work,  but  neither  of  us 
believed  him.    "  He  never  turns  up  on  Monday,"  said  Mr.  X.,    and  never  would." 

Mr.  X.,  while  quite  willing  to  try  any  experiment  for  Mr.  *  *,  and  fully  recognising 
how  bad  the  life  is  for  the  men,  sees  immense  difficulties  in  the  attempt  at  organising  them. 
Dock  labour  as  a  whole  cannot  be  made  regular.  Even  mobility  and  reduction  of  numbers 
by  some  thousands  would  not  do  it.  As  regards  out-going  ships  there  is  comparatively 
little  dfficulty  except  that  of  seasons  and  incidents  of  trade  ;  the  tides  are  known,  and  the 
sailings  of  many  lines  fixed  months  ahead.  But  as  regards  incoming  ships  the  weather 
possibilities  throw  out  all  calculations,  and,  once  a  ship  is  in,  it  must  catch  the 
tide  The  result  is  that  one  week  there  may  not  be  a  berth  for  a  single  ship  more  in  the 
dock  ;  the  next  the  dock  may  be  absolutely  clean  swept.  And  then,  ships  must  leave  the 
^   dock  before  others  come  in. 

The  solution  which  proposes  that  the  whole  dock  business  be  put  into  one  hand,  or 
board,  might  do  well  enough  from  one  point  of  view,  but  "  the  work  would  not  be  done.'^ 

At  present,  when  any  emergency  arises,  the  work  is  done  whatever  it  costs  ;  the  trade — 
and  place  of  *  *  with  it — would  have  to  be  essentially  changed  if  there  were  not 
extra  labour  that  could  be  put  on  when  wanted. 

As  for  initiative,  the  present  state  of  things — with  its  confessed  surplus  of  labour — 
pays  the  employers,  and  seems  to  please  the  majority  of  the  labourers. 

To  work  the  docks  as  they  are  worked  at  present  there  must  be  a  surplus  of  labour. 
But  that  need  not  prevent  the  organisation  of  a  great  number.  Mr.  X.  employs  any  num- 
bers from  twenty  up  to  2,000  a  day.  He  could  do  very  well  with  a  staff  of,  say,  fifty 
men,  paying  them  work  or  no  work.  But  the  wage  of  such  men  would  be  calculated 
"  taking  the  bad  with  the  good,"  and  men  who  earn  20s.  one  week  and  40s.  another,  do 
not  naturally  see  that  30s.  is  an  average,  and,  in  any  case,  where  they  are  getting  either 
20s.  or  40s.  for  four  or  five  days  a  week,  with  an  off  day  at  their  own  pleasure,  30s.  for  six 
days'  constant  work  does  not  strike  them  agreeably  at  all. 

It  seems  to  come  to  this :  that  the  wage  which  would  tempt  labourers  generally  to  work 
six  days  would  be  higher  than  an  employer  would  pay,  seeing  that  he  so  seldom  could  find 
work  for  them  over  the  six  days.  And  again,  if  the  man  is  moderately  sober  and  quiet, 
he  is  almost  assured  of  his  four  days  and  his  good  wage  as  it  is. 


Provincial  Urban :     No.  1  D.— Infirmary. — A  large  newly -built  infirmary,  consisting  of  eight  separate 
parallel  one-storied  blocks  for  the  aged  and  infirm  paupers  from       *       *  . 

There  is  one  female  phthisical  ward,  but  no  windows  were  open  and  only  one  ventilator. 
Apart  from  this  the  accommodation  and  administration  seemed  excellent,  however. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  a  separate  institution  on  this  scale  out  in  the  country  might  be 
more  suitable  for  curable  than  chronic  cases,  especially  as  it  appeared  that  the  distance 
from  the  town  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  visitors  to  inmates. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 
The  doctor  suggested  the  need  for  a  more  precise  demarcation  between  his  own  duties  Provincial  Urban 
and  those  of  the  matron. 

One  of  the  old  women  was  observed  making  shrouds,  a  hardly  desirable  occupation. 
The  site  seemed  damp  and  the  surrounding  land  uncultivated  ;  but  the  institution  has 
only  been  open  a  short  time,  and  this  may  probably  be  remedied. 

*  *  House. — This  is  a  large  country  house  with  a  fine  garden  attached,  which 
has  been  temporarily  rented  by  the  *  *  Guardians  as  a  home  for  between  sixty 
and  seventy  epileptics. 

This  seemed  an  excellent  institution,  and  the  inmates  most  suitably  employed  in  garden- 
ing under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  gardener,  who  told  us  that  the  epileptics,  by  the  exercise 
of  patience,  were  soon  taught  and  took  an  interest  in  the  various  gardening  operations ; 
he  found,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  vary  their  occupations  and  not  keep  any 
one  epileptic  too  long  at  the  same  kind  of  work. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  was  no  separate  accommodation  for  the  insane 
epileptics,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-one. 

There  was  a  night  attendant. 

The  superintendent  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  very  capable  man  and  suitable  for  the  post, 
and  the  institution  altogether  satisfactory. 

We  would  draw  attention  to  the  contrast  between  this  institution  and  that  at    *  * 

*  which  we  visited  yesterday. 

The  *  *  Roman  Catholic  Schools. — These  are  certified  schools  for  350  boys  under 
eight  years  of  age,  and  for  girls  up  to  the  age  of  leaving  school  ;  for  the  latter  places  are 
found  as  domestic  servants. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  institution  seemed  bright  and  healthy,  although  it  was  dis- 
tinctly a  barrack  school.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  one  child  out  of  the  350 
was  ill. 

It  is  managed  by  a  Teaching  Order  of  Sisters,  who  seemed  very  zealous  and  capable. 
They  receive  children  from  sixteen  Poor  Law  Unions,  and  very  few  non-Poor  Law 
children  are  taken. 

 ^ 

No.  1  E. — The  Committee  visited  *  *  Homes  for  Children  (Ophthalmic)  and  Aged.  Provincial  Urban 
The  building  was  put  up  some  fifty  years  since,  and  was  originally,  as  to  part 
at  any  rate,  designed  for  an  industrial  school.  It  is  on  a  large  scale,  well  planned,  with 
ample  space,  the  rooms  are  uniformly  of  a  good  height,  and  well  lighted.  In  its  arrange- 
ments and  administration  it  seems  to  realise  fully  the  "  deterrent "  theory  of  a  work- 
house. The  inmates,  over  900  in  number,  were  congregated  in  large  rooms,  without  any 
attempt  to  employ  their  time  or  cheer  their  lives.  There  was  a  marked  absence  of  any 
human  interest,  and  though  the  superintendent  and  matron  impressed  us  favourably  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that  the  lives  of  the  inmates  were  not  merely  wanting  in 
colour,  but  were  aimless  and  listless.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  e.g.,  there  have  been 
offers  from  outside  to  brighten  the  Sunday  service,  but  they  have  been  refused  by  the 
Guardians  owing  to  religious  difficulties.  It  couM  not  be  better  described  than 
as  a  "  human  warehouse."  The  dormitories,  which  in  some  cases  accommodated  as  many 
as  sixty  inmates,  were  so  full  of  beds  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  provide  chairs  or  to  walk, 
except  sideways,  between  them. 

The  administration  of  the  "  Ophthalmic  "  School,  which  contained  some  thirty  children, 
seemed  to  us  defective  in  cheerfulness,  and  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  the  education  given  was 
poor. 

The  *  *  *  Home  which  we  visited  in  the  afternoon  seemed  to  us  defective 
in  every  particular.  It  is  rented  by  the  *  *  Union,  and  used  as  an  overflow  house 
for  the  aged  inmates  from  *  *  .  The  rooms  were  low,  ill-lighted  and  hopelessly 
overcrowded.  The  men  were  in  many  cases  lounging  in  the  bedrooms,  there  being  no 
chairs  except  in  the  dining-hall,  and  there  was  a  total  absence  of  books  or  newspapers — 
as  far  as  we  saw— and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  dismal  and  hopeless  asylum  for 
age.  The  administration  consists  of  but  two  officers  for  268  inmates.  The  officer  in 
charge,  however,  stated  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  such  discipline  as  was 
necessary.  The  only  out  door  space  available  for  the  inmates  was  an  asphalted  roof- 
yard  some  35  feet  by  25  feet,  up  so  many  flights  of  stairs  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inmates  were  unable  to  mount  to  it. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Vrb ah— continued. 
Docks  Visit. 

Provincial  Urban:  No.  1  F. — The  first  visit  paid  was  to  the  *  *  Grain  Company's  Elevator,  where  the 
IJ^-  process  was  explained,  from  the  raising  of  the  grain  out  of  barges  to  the  top  of  a  huge 

building,  to  the  distribution  of  it,  from  the  top  storey,  into  the  various  honeycomb  cells 
which  fill  the  entire  space  within  the  four  boundary  walls  of  the  building,  the  cells  being 
each  75  feet  deep  by  12  feet  diameter.  The  labour  employed  is  almost  entirely  per- 
manent. 

The  party  were  next  shown  over  one  of  the  ships  of  the  *  *  Line,  where,  however, 
no  cargo  was  being  handled. 

At  the  *  *  Docks  the  system  of  engaging  labour  was  shown.  The  Company 
has  a  stand  of  its  own,  where  men  are  taken  on  twice  a  day,  at  6,45  and  12.45,  the  engage- 
ment being  for  half  a  day  ;  those  required  overtime  are  taken  on  either  by  continuation 
or  by  an  informal  stand.  The  men  formerly  engaged  on  two  ships  were  first  called,  then 
men  with  numbers  successively  up  to  400,  500,  and  600.  It  was  explained  that,  at  present^ 
the  Company  have  some  800  numbered  men  to  whom  they  give  preference  successively- 
by  numbers  as  wanted.  Sometimes  they  have  as  many  as  1,300  men.  The  numbers  are 
given  verbally  ;  formerly  tallies  were  given,  but  very  often  lost  in  the  pawn.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  ambition  of  the  dockers  to  get  a  lower  and  lower  number — the  reward  of 
steadiness,  good  work,  and  the  custom  of  "  following  the  ship."  When  the  foreman  called 
out  that  no  more  men  were  wanted,  some  300  or  400  were  left,  who  would  have  no  chance 
of  getting  work  on  the  docks  until  next  morning,  unless  they  liked  to  chance  going  to 
any  of  the  informal  stands  and  getting  taken  on  in  place  of  any  overtime  men  who  hap- 
pened to  fall  out. 

The  only  subject  germane  to  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  at  the  *  *  Docks  was 
the  coaling  of  the  "  *  *  "  from  barges  :  the  coal  goes  into  side  bunkers,  an.d  accordingly 
is  put  in  by  shovel  and  basket ;  the  coal  heavers  are  dockers,  taken  on  in  the  usual  way, 
but  are  a  special  class,  earning  high  wages.  The  work,  of  course,  is  very  hard,  and  requires 
much  physical  strength  and  endurance.  A  mechanical  coaler,  which  takes  the  coal 
out  of  barges  on  the  same  principle  as  the  unloading  of  grain,  and  loads  it  from  above 
into  the  hold  or  central  bunkers,  was  seen  floating  about  the  dock,  but  not  in  operation. 

This  ended  the  joint  work  of  the  day. 

*    *  Line. 

The  *  *  Line  stevedores  have  a  Voluntary  Accident  Fund  under  which  the 
wages  of  every  person  employed  for  any  length  of  time  during  the  week  are  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  Id.  or  2d.  a  week  according  to  the  amount  earned.  In  cases  of  accident 
12s.  6d.  a  week  is  paid  for  six  weeks  and  6s.  may  be  paid  for  a  further  six  weeks.  Acci- 
dents have  to  be  immediately  reported  to  the  foreman,  or  other  responsible  ofi&cial,  and 
no  allowance  is  made  unless  the  injury  to  the  workman  is  sufficiently  serious  to  prevent 
him  from  following  his  employment.  The  fund  is  managed  by  a  Committee  consisting 
of  not  less  than  ten  of  the  leading  men,  with  the  Treasurer  and  Trustees  of  the  Fund. 
The  Committee  decide  all  questions,  and  their  decision  is  final.  They  appear  also  to  have 
full  power  to  alter  either  the  amount  of  the  sick  pay  or  the  period  of  its  payment,  according 
to  circumstances. 

It  is  clear  from  the  books  of  the  timekeepers  of  the  *  *  and  *  Companies  that  a 
system  of  preferential  treatment  by  numbers  prevails,  by  which  those  having  earlier  num- 
bers are  first  called.  The  *  *  list  for  dockers  is  about  1,400  :  of  these  800  are  in 
almost  permanent  employ.  The  employment  with  chance  decreases  as  the  number  of 
the  individual  or  the  roll  list  rises. 

Those  with  early  numbers  like  the  system.  They  get  high  wages,  and  can  break  their 
employment  for  a  day  or  two  whenever  they  like,  without  its  permanent  loss. 

The  shipowners  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  labour  for  permanent  employ,  and  a 
great  reservoir  of  inferior  labour  for  exceptional  or  sudden  wants.  Neither  side,  there- 
fore, wishes  to  disturb  a  practice  which  in  some  respects  suits  them,  and  thus  a  system 
is  allowed  to  continue  which  is  wasteful  of  labour,  demoralising  to  those  not  constantly 
in  employ,  terribly  hard  on  the  wives  and  children,  and  the  main  source  of  pauperism 
and  its  attendant  evils  in  a  vast  population  of  nearly  750,000. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

]^Q^  1  — The  Committee  visited  the  cottage  homes  belonging  to  the  *  *  Union.  Provincial  Urban 
The  buildings  include  a  fine  old  Georgian  mansion,  sixteen  cottages,  built  for  fifteen  IGi-. 
children  each,  and  a  block  set  apart  for  "  ins -and -outs."  Children  are  admitted  at 
two  years  old,  and  kept — boys  till  fourteen,  girls  till  later,  the  latter  being  trained  in 
housework.  No  difficulty  is  found  in  placing  the  girls  in  service,  some  as  generals,  but 
many  in  families  of  a  better  type  ;  for  the  boys  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  places.  The 
school  now  makes  a  practice  of  training  for  regimental  bands.  The  schools  contained 
as  a  rule  from  two  to  300  children,  admissions  in  a  single  year,  1,771,  representing 
some  1,500  persons.  The  superintendent  is  also  head  master  and  has  under  him  a 
first  master  and  four  assistant  teachers.  The  time  and  attention  given  to  work  m 
school,  house-work,  garden  and  music  make  it  difficult  to  do  much  by  way  of  developing 
individual  aptitudes.  The  school  impressed  us  as  being  excellently  managed,  and  the 
superintendent  as  a  man  of  ideas  and  zeal.  We  noticed  particularly  the  small  size  of  the 
classes  and  of  the  cottages. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  Commission  should  consider  the  general  question  of  inspec- 
tion of  this  and  similar  schools. 

The  *  *  School  for  Blind  Children. — The  school  contains  seventy-eight  children 
sent  by  the  local  Educational  Committee  and  from  all  parts.  The  annual  payment  is 
£21  per  head  and  £8  from  voluntary  sources,  and  £5  Government  grant.  The  children 
are  admitted  at  five  years  of  age  and  stay  till  sixteen,  when  they  go  to  technical  schools. 
The  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent-matron,  five  sighted  teachers,  and  two  blind.  The 
buildings  were  provided  by  private  benefaction. 

The  impression  left  on  our  minds  was  favourable. 

No.  2. 

No.  2  A. — The  Epileptic  Wards. — These  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  workhouse,  Provincial  Urban 
though  they  are  under  the  same  administration.   They  are  formed  out  of  an  old  dwelling  ^A. 
liouse  with  some  additions  built  on    The  inmates  are  all  sane  epileptics.    They  are  not 
employed  in  the  open  air.    There  were  fifty-three  males  and  twenty-one  females. 

It  was  visiting  day,  and  the  number  of  visitors  was  considerable,  which  gave  the  place  a 
somewhat  crowded  appearance.  The  beds  seemed  to  us  rather  close  together,  and  we 
doubted  whether  the  attendance  was  sufficient,  especially  at  night. 

Cases  of  ordinary  sickness  are  dealt  with  in  the  wards,  but  serious  cases  are  sent  to  the 
nfirmary. 

The  Remand  Home. — These  wards  too  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  workhouse. 
They  were  especially  built  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  They  accommodate 
200,  and  the  average  number  of  inmates  is  about  150.  The  inmates  consist  of  children 
remanded  by  the  Justices  before  being  sent  to  Industrial  Schools,  and  of  the  children  of 
Ins-and-Outs,  no  distinction  being  made  between  the  two.  The  attendants  seemed  to  be 
chiefly  paupers,  and  no  adult  slept  in  the  dormitories.  The  children  were  cheerful  and 
noisy. 

There  are  good  schoolrooms  in  the  Home,  and  the  schoolmistress  seemed  to  be  a  capable 
person. 

There  is  a  small  isolation  ward  with  two  beds  for  suspected  cases. 

The  master  of  the  Workhouse  is  in  charge  of  institutions  which  would  accommodate 
a  very  large  number  of  inmates,  and  of  very  different  classes.  It  is  evident  that  this 
implies  a  heavy  responsibility  on  one  man,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  master  felt  the 
pressure  of  it. 


No.  2  B. — This  Committee  visited  the  Roman  Catholic  Home  for  the  Aged  Poor  this  Provincial  Urban 
afternoon.  " 

It  is  kept  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  The  number  of  inmates  is  between  200  and 
300.  They  are  of  both  sexes,  and  are  not  admitted  until  they  are  sixty  years  of  age. 
They  are  usually,  but  not  exclusively,  Roman  Catholics,  and  though  a  recommendation 
before  admission  is  preferred,  this  is  not  essential.  Some  of  them  pay  a  small  sum,  but  the 
majority  are  destitute.  They  can  remain  until  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  usually  do  so, 
but  not  quite  always. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OP  DISTRESS  : 


ENGLAND  AND  ^f/ ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 
Provincial  Urban :     Husbands  and  wives  live  separately,  but  are  allowed  to  see  each  other  twice  a  week. 

The  work  of  the  Home  including  the  nursing  is  done  by  the  Sisters  without  paid  assis- 
tance, but  the  inmates  give  what  help  they  can.    There  is  no  night  nursing. 

The  place  was  beautifully  clean,  but  not  very  well  ventilated.     The  Sister  who  accom- 
panied us  said  the  inmates  so  disliked  fresh  air.    The  doctor  visited  twice  a  week. 

The  Home  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  some  of  the  Sisters  going  out  to 
collect  food  and  money  every  day. 

The  Sisters  appeared  to  be  exceptionally  pleasant  and  devoted  women.    The  Mother 
Superior  was  certainly  a  foreigner,  and  so  were  some  of  the  others. 


Provincial  Urban :    No.  2  C. —  The  Committee  visited  the  office  and  dispensary  (outdoor)  of  the    *  * 

Union,  and  watched  the  issue  of  medical  orders  by  the  relieving  officers,  and  of  medicine 
by  the  dispenser,  and  discussed  general  questions  of  administration  with  the  Clerk.  They, 
have  to  report : — 

(a)  That  outdoor  medical  relief  is  apparently  given  to  all  applicants,  rarely,  if  ever, 
on  loan. 

(6)  That  the  accommodation  for  patients  is  not  adequate. 

(c)  That  the  Clerk  practically  discharges  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  relieving 
officer,  every  application  being  revised  by  him  before  it  goes  before  the  Rehef  Com- 
mittee. He  devotes  his  whole  time  to  his  office,  and  his  pay  clerk  distributes  the  out 
relief. 

(The  centralisation  of  administrative  power  in  the  Clerk's  office  is  suggested  as  a 
subject  on  which  Mr.  A.  might  be  examined.) 

The  Committee  visited  the    *    *    Cottage  Homes. 

The  schools  were  built  some  twenty  years  since,  and  accommodate  about  600  children, 
each  home  taking  thirty-two ;  the  weekly  cost  per  head,  for  necessaries,  being  3s.  7d.  The 
Committee  report  :— 

^  {a)  The  homes  impressed  them  as  too  large,  and  very  unhomely. 

(6)  The  administration  was  wanting  in  thoroughness. 

(c)  The  teaching  was  not  of  a  high  type,  but  something  inust  be  allowed  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  day  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

{d)  They  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  inspection  was  adequate. 

The  Committee  visited  the  *  *  Infirmary,  which  claims  to  be  amongst  the  best 
appointed  in  the  kingdom.  Only  acute  cases  are  admitted  (902  beds) ;  chronic  cases 
being  treated  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  (800  beds).    The  Committee  report : — 

{a)  The  receiving  ward  did  not  seem  as  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  the  rest 
of  the  hospital,  which  was  in  excellent  order,  and  well-planned. 

(6)  Practically  this  infirmary  is  a  rate-supported  hospital  for  the  Union.  There 
is  no  reluctance  to  enter  it  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  all  acute  cases,  except  confine- 
ments, are  freely  admitted.  Last  year,  some  £2,000  was  recovered  from  patients. 
Expense,  exclusive  of  interest  and  administration,  about  10s.  per  head  weekly. 

(c)  The  open-air  treatment  is  a  special  feature  of  the  infirmary,  and  is  being  extended 
to  other  classes  of  cases  than  phthisis. 


Provincial  Urban  :     No.  2  D. — In  the  afternoon  we  attended  two  Rehef  Committee  meetings  of  the    *  * 
21>.  Union  and  the    *    *    Home  for  the  Blind. 

Rehef  was  administered  by  two  members,  the  Chairman  having  in  tront  of  him  the 
Application  and  Report  Book,  and  the  relieving  officer  reading  from  loose  sheets  the 
particulars  of  each  case.  The  point  that  most  impressed  itself  on  our  minds  was  the 
general  inadequacy  oi  the  relief  given,  especially  to  women  with  children.  The  information 
supplied  by  the  relieving  officers  also  appeared  to  be  frequently  insufficient  to  enable 
the  Guardians  to  arrive  at  a  proper  decision,  and  this  may  partly  explain  why  the  Guardians 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  should  be  done  in  a  number  of  cases.  The 
Committee  appeared  to  have  no  principle  to  guide  them  in  their  decisions.  The  Chairman 
of  the  meeting  entered  the  decisions  in  the  Applicatic/ii  and  Report  Book.  We  observed 
that  the  Relief  Order  Book  was  absent.  Unless  in  exceptional  circumstances,  paupers  are 
not  obliged  to  appear  before  the  Guardians  on  the  renewal  of  their  case. 

The  *  *  *  Home  for  the  Blind,  which  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  is  an  unpretentious  building,  and  not  very  modern. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Vbbai^— continued. 

It  is  somewhat  extensive,  and  accommodated  at  the  time  of  our  visit  120  inmates,  of  Provincial  Urban 

whom  thirty-three  were  men,  thirty-two  women,  and  fifty-five  children  under  the  age  of  2D  (contd.). 

sixteen.    Reading  is  taught  on  what  is  known  as  the  Braille  system;  and  the  work 

provided  for  training  purposes  consists  of  mat-making,  basket-making,  and  rug-making, 

etc.    Briefly  the  children  are  taught  all  that  is  possible  for  the  blind  to  learn. 

The  women  are  employed  at  knitting,  sewing,  and  fancy  work.    An  annual  sale  of  work 

is  held  in  the  institution. 

Children  are  received  from  Boards  of  Guardians.   There  is  no  uniform  scale  of  payment, 
some  Boards  paying  more  than  others— the  highest  being  £14  per  year. 

The  Sisters  seemed  to  be  very  kind  and  sympathetic  in  their  manner  towards  the  inmates, 
who  looked  happy  and  comfortable.  We  were  delighted  at  the  excellence  of  the  singing 
of  a  small  choir  of  young  lads  and  girls,  who  rendered  one  or  two  part  songs  with  great 
taste. 

No.  2  E. — Relief  Committee. — Four  Guardians,  of  whom  one  was  a  lady,  were  present.  Provincial  Urban 
There  were  sixty-eight  cases  dealt  with,  of  which  the  bulk  were  cases  of  medical  relief. 
As  regards  the  administration  of  medical  relief,  the  following  points  may  be  of  interest  : — 

(1)  The  medical  relief  was  in  all  cases  ordered  by  the  relieving  offi.cer,  the  Com- 
mittee merely  confirming  his  action ;  the  order  in  each  cases  lasted  for  a  month. 

(2)  The  medical  relief  was  apparently  given  to  all  applicants  irrespective  of  their 
means.  There  is  no  provident  dispensary,  medical  club,  nor  6d.  doctor  in  the 
district. 

(3)  No  medical  nor  indeed  any  relief  is  given  on  loan,  and  the  Guardians  seemed 
surprised  at  the  point  being  raised. 

The  proceedings  began  by  the  Chairman  initialling  all  the  cases  without  reading  them, 
and  before  any  of  the  particulars  had  been  read  out  or  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  arrived.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  other  members  the  particulars  of  the  medical 
orders  were  read  out  and  ticked  off  by  the  Chairman. 

The  ordinary  out-relief  cases  were  carefully  considered,  and  the  applicants  seen  and 
questioned  by  the  Chairman.  As  to  the  adequacy  of  the  relief,  in  some  cases  it  appeared 
±0  us  to  be  sufiicient,  but  in  others  it  was  certainly  not  so.  For  instance,  one  woman  of 
sixty-five,  who  had  recently  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  was  given  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  thirteen 
weeks,  her  rent  being  Is.  9d.,  although  she  was  stated  to  be  without  other  income  ;  but 
when  we  raised  the  question  of  the  amount  to  be  given  her,  the  relieving  ofiicer  said  she 
had  never  asked  for  more.  A  woman  with  an  epileptic  son  of  about  fifteen  attended  and 
asked  that  he  might  be  sent  to  an  institution  for  such  cases,  or  taught  a  trade.  "We  sug- 
gested that  this  case  might  be  dealt  with  by  the  *  *  Society,  but  the  Guardians 
paid  no  heed  to  the  suggestion,  and  ultimately  the  woman  was  told  to  consider  the  matter 
further.  The  Committee  and  the  relieving  ofiicer  seemed  generally  to  be  very  hazy  as 
to  the  existence  or  objects  of  local  charities,  with  whom  there  was  evidently  no  co-operation. 

The  Committee  did  not  consult  the  Medical  Ofiicer  about  their  cases.  Case-papers  were 
not  used,  but  the  relieving  ofiicer  had  a  slip  as  to  each  case  with  particulars  on  it,  which 
he  preserved  for  future  reference. 

The  Committee  granted  relief  in  a  non-settled  case  belonging  to  the    *      *    Union.  ■ 
The  relieving  ofiicer  was  a  capable  man,  the  Chairman  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  self- 
reliance,  but  two  of  the  other  Guardians  (particularly  the  lady  Guardian)  might  soon  be 
brought  to  do  good  work. 

The  Workhouse. — This  workhouse  has  in  it,  and  is  certified  for,  2,300  inmates  ; 
the  numbers  have  been  up  to  2,800.  We  were  not  able  to  go  all  over  it,  but  noted  the 
following  points  as  interesting  : — 

(a)  Practically  all  the  inmates,  except  those  in  the  hospital  and  the  quite  infirm, 
are  kept  at  useful  work,  but  nothing  is  produced  except  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 
There  are  workshops  of  many  kinds,  and  the  gas  for  the  building  is  made  on  the 
premises. 

(6)  The  building  is  some  forty  years  old,  though,  of  course,  additions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  The  wards  are  cheerful,  and  the  whole  place  seemed  well- 
managed.    In  the  infirmary  there  is  a  special  open-air  ward  for  phthisical  cases. 

(c)  The  building  includes  a  number  of  cottage  homes  for  aged  couples.    They  were 
quite  simple  in  character,  but  bright,  and  the  inmates  seemed  very  happy.  The 
meals  are  served  to  them  in  their  own  rooms,  and  they  make  their  own  tea. 
429.  B  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 

Provincial  Urban — continued. 

Provincial  Urban :  id)  The  lying-in  wards  are  in  the  workhouse.    Last  year  there  were  in  there  230 

2E  (contd.).  cases,  mostly  illegitimate  and  recurrences.    A  few  married  women  come  in  for  their 

confinement.    These  are  in  a  separate  ward,  and  their  husbands  sometimes  make  a 

small  payment. 

(e)  The  master  was  a  very  capable  man  and  the  discipline  excellent,  especially  in 
view  of  the  vast  area  of  the  buildings  and  the  large  number  of  inmates.  As  an  in- 
stance of  his  control  over  the  people,  we  were  told  that  out  of  400  inmates  who  had 
leave  of  absence  on  one  day  under  ten  would  return  the  worse  for  drink. 


No.  2  F. — We  were  present  at  a  pay-station  of  the  *  *  Union.  Two  relieving  officers 
had  to  pay  out-relief  to  some  600  cases.  The  accommodation  was  wholly  insufficient^ 
there  was  crowding  and  discomfort.  The  manner  of  the  relieving  officer  was  rough 
and  ready,  but  kindly,  and  he  seemed  to  know  his  cases  well,  and  to  have  some  skill  in 
arrangement. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  short  statement  of  my  very  strong  opinion,  derived  from  obser- 
vation of  the  relief  officers,  the  district  medical  relief,  the  infirm  workhouses,  the 
Hospital,  and  the  *  *  Schools,  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  enfeebled^ 
working  class  effort  discouraged,  and  charitable  works  hampered  and  curtailed  by  the 
want  of  co-ordination  discernible  in  the  various  institutions  visited,  which  means 
ultimately,  of  course,  a  want  of  classification  or  proper  care  of  the  poor.  If  this  co- 
ordination could  be  effected  amongst  the  agencies  concerned,  it  seems  to  require^ 
amongst  the  Poor  Law  institutions  at  least,  that  some  further  power  of  co-ordination 
should  rest  with  the  Local  Government  Board. 


No.  3. 

Provincial  Urban :  No.  3  A. — The  Eelief  Committee  consisted  of  a  Chairman  and  four  members.  The  superin- 
3A.  tendent  relieving  officer  sat  beside  the  Chairman,  and  entered  up  the  decisions  in  the  Relief 

Order  Book.  A  large  number  of  cases  were  disposed  of  during  the  time  that  we  were  present, 
and  with  regard  to  them  it  may  generally  be  said  that  great  care  was  exercised  in  dealing 
with  them,  although  it  has  to  be  noted  that  there  appeared  to  be  an  absence  of  any  guiding 
line  or  principle  in  the  minds  of  the  Guardians.  We  found  that  the  Application  and  Report 
Book  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  that,  as  a  substitute,  loose  sheets  are  used  on  which 
the  necessary  particulars  are  noted.  Of  the  cases  which  came  up  for  decision  and  are  worthy 
of  special  notice,  two  were  cases  of  parents  having  been  sent  to  prison  for  the  non-payment 
of  the  maintenance  of  their  children  in  an  industrial  school.  In  one  case  the  father  was 
actually  in  receipt  of  relief  when  committed  to  prison,  and  during  his  imprisonment,  the 
whole  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  fell  upon  the  Guardians. 

After  leaving  the  Committee,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  receiving  room  at  the  offices  of  the 
Guardians,  where  the  outdoor  paupers  are  paid  their  allowances  in  money  and  in  kind.  We 
observed  that  in  many  instances  the  paupers  were  accompanied  by  their  children,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  objectionable  practice. 

The  joint  workhouse  for  able-bodied  men  and  women  and  for  casuals,  contained 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  105  men  and  six  women,  excluding'  casuals.  Of  these 
inmates,  ninety-five  men  and  one  woman  belonged  to  *  *  Union,  and  ten  men 
and  five  women  to  *  *  Union.  The  reason  for  this  disproportionate  number  of  in- 
mates from  *  *  Union  is  a  matter  for  further  inquiry,  as  affecting  the  practicability  of 
combining  Unions  for  special  purposes.  The  labour  test  consists  of  granite  and  sand 
pounding,  and  wood  sawing  and  chopping.  We  did  not  see  the  men  at  work,  it  being  the 
dinner  hour  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  We  suggest  that  another  visit  should  be  paid  to  the 
casual  department  when  the  casuals  are  being  admitted. 


Provincial  Urban :     No.  3  B.  — The  population  of  the  Union  is  between  400^000  and  500 ,000 ,  and  rising  steadily. 

^B-  There  is  said  to  be  a  constant  outflow  from  the  centre  of    *    *    — the    *    *  Union 

— into  it.  The  rateable  value  of  the  Union  considerably  exceeds  £1,000,000.  There  are 
about  2,400  inmates  in  the  workhouse.  These  points  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  the  nature  and  character  of  the  workhouse. 
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,  ENGLAND  AND  VJ ALES— continued 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

The  workhonse  was  built  in  18 — ,  and  the  central  part — the  diving-hall,  etc.,  is  of  Provincial  Urban 
that  time.    A  considerable  property  round  the  workhouse  was  purchased  at  that  time,  {contd.). 
we  understood,  so  that  there  is  ample  room  for  expansion,  and  there  is  land  on  which  are 
grown  potatoes,  oats,  etc.,  and  on  which  some  twelve  able-bodied  men  are  employed. 

Passing  through  the  hall  and  kitchen,  we  visited  first  the  new  surgical  wards.  There 
are  two  of  these,  a  large  ward  for  about  sixty  men  and  one  for  fifteen  women.  There  are 
two  nurses  and  a  charge  nurse  employed  in  the  wards,  and  a  nurse  at  night.  The  sur- 
geon of  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  who  is  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  *  *  Infirmary,  has 
charge  of  these  cases,  and  performs  the  operations.  There  is  a  good  operating  room,  and 
there  are  about  four  operations  a  week.  The  wards  are  good,  well-ventilated  and  simple, 
furnished  with  all  modern  appliances,  with  ward  kitchen,  store-room,  convalescent  room, 
etc.    The  food,  except  special  diet,  is  furnished  from  the  main  kitchen. 

Another  new  additional  building  is  set  apart  for  phthisical  cases,  with  galleries  for 
open-air  treatment.  A  corridor  unites  these  two  buildings  to  the  main  block.  There 
were,  I  think,  in  all  ninety-five  phthisical  cases  ;  all  those  suffering  from  phthisis  were 
moved  to  this  block  from  the  rest  of  the  House,  as  soon  as  the  block  was  complete. 

We  then  saw  the  Nurses'  Home,  a  recent  building,  with  good  bedrooms  and  recreation 
and  other  rooms.  The  Guardians  train  their  own  nurses  on  a  three  years'  course.  The 
superintendent  nurse  is  a  qualified  hospital  nurse.  There  are  ma.ny  candidates,  some 
300  last  year  she  said,  of  whom  about  twenty-five  were  selected.  There  is  no  friction 
between  the  matron  and  the  superintendent  nurse.  The  matron,  as  appears  to  be  often 
the  case  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  a  hospital  nurse  herself  ;  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  she 
represented  an  altogether  higher  class  of  matron  than  has  hitherto  been  usually  found  in 
workhouses — better  educated  and  more  refined.  Incidentally  we  may  mention  that  the 
master  seemed  a  capable,  clear-headed  man,  able  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  so  large 
and  varied  an  institution. 

We  then  went  through  the  laundry,  where  under  the  charge  of  a  head  and  two  assis- 
tant paid  laundry  women,  the  washing  of  the  establishment  was  being  done  on  a  very 
large  scale  with  the  latest  appliances.  It  gave  scope  for  the  employment  of  a  large  amount 
of  "  pauper  "  labour. 

The  workshops,  to  which  we  next  went,  employed  in  woodchopping  and  other  work 
a  number  of  men  ;  but  the  labour  was  rather  employment  than  test  labour.  The  men 
who  are  admitted  are  placed  on  the  not  able-bodied  dietary.  The  able-bodied  are  sent 
to  *  *,  to  the  joint  able-bodied  Test  House.  There  is  a  scrutiny  of  the  men,  fortnightly, 
I  think,  and  the  men  that  seem  able-bodied  are  sent  to  *  *  ;  but  they  seldom  go,^ 
and  seldom  turn  up  again  at  the  workhouse. 

There  are  blocks  for  lunatics,  both  men  and  women,  nearly  200  in  all,  if  I  remember 
right. 

There  are  about  eighty  feeble-minded  women,  some  young  and  in-and-out — some 
residents  of  long  standing. 

The  old  quarters  of  the  children  have  now  been  adapted  for  the  aged,  as  the  children 
are  provided  for  in  Cottage  Homes.  These  quarters  were  very  bright  and  pleasant.  Of 
the  men  a  large  group  are  classified  and  are  privileged  to  go  out  every  day  for  two  hours. 
New  houses  have  been  built  for  the  aged  in  addition.  They  are  oblong  buildings  with 
day  rooms  and  sleeping  room,  and  lavatory,  small  kitchen,  etc.,  in  order,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date about  twenty  men  or  women  in  each  suite  of  four  rooms.  The  building  is  of  two 
floors,  and  each  floor  accommodates  forty  inmates.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  the  heating 
apparatus  of  the  main  establishment.  They  are  well  lit,  with  glazed  brick  dado.  The 
cost  has  been  less  than  £60  a  bed  (less  cost  of  the  land  and  less  furnishing). 

There  are  no  vagrants.    All  these  are  sent  to    *    *  . 

There  is  an  infectious  block,  which  is  the  infectious  hospital  for  a  part  of  the  district.. 
There  were  several  cases  of  typhoid  there. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  establishment  is  well  managed,  so  far  as  we 
could  judge,  but  very  large  and  very  miscellaneous.  The  master  said  that  he  estimated 
that  they  would  have  to  build  to  accommodate  100  more  every  year  for  the  present,  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Even  if  the  lunatics,  the  feeble-minded,  the  phthisi- 
cal, and  the  infectious  cases  were  taken  away,  the  empty  space  so  caused  would  soon  be 
filled  up.    He  thought  that  these  should  go  to  other  institutions. 

The  workhouse  is,  of  course,  attractive,  and  the  question  that  impressed  itself 
upon  us  was,  that  it  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely  under  present  circumstances, 
unless  by  the  administration  of  relief  outside  or  in  some  way  by  the  better  self-support 
of  the  people  the  pressure  upon  the  accommodation  was  not  in  some  measure  reduced. 
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Provincial  Urban :  No.  8  C. — The  Committee  visited  the  .remand  home  for  children  and  the  training 
30.  home  for  girls,    *    *  . 

The  former  is  a  small  two-storey  house  containing  beds  for  ten  children — seven  beds 
in  one  room  for  boys  and  three  beds  in  another  for  girls.  The  house  is  rented  by 
*  *  and  is  in  charge  of  a  middle-aged  widow  who  did  not  impress  us  at  all 
favourably.  There  were  no  remand  children  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  there 
was  a  girl  aged  thirteen,  whose  mother  is  a  nurse  in  *  *.  The  girl,  who  looked 
eminently  respectable,  has  been  brought  up  in  a  Catholic  home,  and  it  was  stated  that 
she  was  only  temporarily  in  the  remand  home  in  order  that  she  might  be  near  the  *  * 
Hospital  where  she  is  receiving  treatment.  She  has,  however,  been  in  the  home  for 
three  months.  She  was  said  to  assist  in  the  housework  ;  obviously,  she  was  the  house- 
hold drudge. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  mean,  dirty  and  tumbledown,  and  in  its  general  appear- 
ance had  a  most  depressing  effect.  The  only  article  of  furniture  in  the  hall  was  a  solitary 
cane-bottomed  chair  with  the  seat  knocked  out.  There  is  only  one  day  room,  which  con- 
tained a  few  ricketty  chairs  and  a  broken  table.  The  paper  was  hanging  in  shreds  from 
part  of  the  ceiling  of  the  boys'  bedroom,  and  the  bed  covers  (a  motley  collection)  had 
certainly  not  seen  water  this  year.  We  had  the  audacity  to  ask  if  there  was  a  bathroom 
in  the  house,  and  on  being  told  that  there  was  we  had  the  hardihood  to  accept  the  matron's 
invitation  to  go  and  see  it.  We  found  it  at  the  top  of  a  dark,  steep,  winding  attic  stair. 
The  condition  of  the  bath  itself  was  such  that  we  will  spare  the  feelings  of  the  Commission 
and  refrain  from  describing  it. 

There  is  no  proper  provision  for  separating  the  boys  from  the  girls,  but  the  matron 
assured  us  that  she  kept  them  apart.  On  being  questioned  as  to  the  expediency  of  allow- 
ing the  above-mentioned  girl  to  mix  with  remand  children,  the  matron  expressed  surprise 
and  said  she  had  always  found  that  children  were  very  particular  in  the  companionships 
that  they  formed. 

Briefly,  the  home  is  almost  in  every  respect  open  to  serious  criticism,  and  it  occurs  to  us 
"feo  suggest  that  every  remand  house  should  be  certified  as  such  and  should  be  regularly 
inspected  by  some  responsible  official. 

The  other  institution  which  we  visited — the  training  home  for  *  *  girls — 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  other.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  *  *  and 
contains  between  fifty  and  seventy  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
certified  for  the  reception  of  Poor  Law  children,  but  only  a  very  few  such  children  are 
received,  as  the  aim  of  the  Sisters  is  to  endeavour  to  reserve  it  for  children  of  a  social 
grade  slightly  higher  than  that  from  which  Poor  Law  children  are  drawn.  Every  girl 
must  be  of  good  character.  In  the  words  of  the  Sister,  they  do  not  admit  "  low  class 
children."  No  girl  is  admitted  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  industrial  training  con- 
sists of  laundry  work,  housework  and  sewing.  As  a  rule,  every  girl  on  admission  is  set 
to  wash  clothes.  From  the  washing  house  she  goes  to  the  ironing  room  and  later  to  the 
sewing  rooms.  The  junior  girls  make  the  clothing  for  themselves  and  the  other  girls,  and 
the  senior  girls  are  employed  in  machining  and  making  various  articles  of  attire  for  firms 
in  *  *,  the  material  being  supplied.  The  Sisters  find  that  dressmaking  is  one  of 
the  best  outlets  for  working  girls.  The  industrial  training  is  entirely  carried  on  by  the 
Sisters,  who  also  pay  particular  attention  to  the  formation  and  development  of  the  moral 
character  of^the  girls. 

Separate  from  the  training  home,  but  also  under  the  Sisters,  is  a  boarding  house  for 
girls  who  are  in  business  in  *  *.  There  is  a  graduated  scale  of  payment,  some 
of  the  girls  paying  7s.  a  week,  others  paying  10s.  a  week,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
home  is  also  used  by  girls  who  may  be  out  of  a  situation. 

The  Committee  were  most  favourably  impressed  with  the  institution.  It  seems  to 
supply  a  felt  want.  It  is  clean  and  bright,  and  the  Sisters,  of  whom  there  are  nine,  appear 
to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  the  individual  girls. 


'rovinci.il  Urban :  No.  3  D.— We  visited  the  Home  for  Epileptics,  established  largely  on  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  A.,  by  *  *  and  *  *  Boards,  and  administered  by  a  Joint  Committee.  A  con- 
siderable estate  has  been  purchased  in  a  somewhat  lonely  situation,  the  buildings  are  as  yet 
incomplete,  and  the  grounds  are  in  process  of  being  laid  out.  We  were  shown  round 
by  the  superintendent,  and  we  saw  the  resident  Medical  Officer.  The  administration 
did  not  impress  us  very  favourably.  The  epileptics  live  in  semi-detached  houses, 
containing  thirty  patients  each,  two  blocks  have  been  built,  and  an  administrative  block. 
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ENGLAND  AND  \V ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Vrbat^— continued. 

The  health  of  the  male  patients  showed  rapid  improvement,  due  to  good  air  and  constant,  Provincial  Urban 
interesting  occupation.     In  the  case  of  the  females,  the  results   were   much  less  ('^^'^'^•)- 
satisfactory. 

We  quote  here  a  letter  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Joint  Asylum  Committee. 

"  The  land  purchased  by  the  Joint  Committee  consists  of  166  acres,  and  cost  £13,267 
(i.e.,  £80  per  acre).  The  present  buildings,  in  which  accommodation  is  provided  for  272 
patients,  with  workshops,  laundry,  power  house  and  administrative  buildings,  cost  £78,500. 

"As  regards  the  land,  123  acres  is  occupied  by  tenant  farmers  for  which  the  Joint 
Committee  receive  an  annual  rental  of  £160.  With  reference  to  the  buildings,  the  pro- 
vision of  administrative  buildings,  workshops,  power  house  and  laundry,  are  equipped 
complete  for  a  greater  number  of  patients  than  are  already  accommodated  in  the  several 
villas.  It  will  be  within  your  recollection  that  the  Joint  Committee's  scheme  being  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  Poor  Law  administration  it  was  decided  to  make  provision  at 
the  commencement  for  sane  epileptics  only,  but  regard  was  paid  when  building  the  ad- 
ministrative and  similar  blocks  to  make  them  available  of  easy  extension,  when  the 
Committee  make  provision  for  the  other  classes  their  order  empowers  them  to  do. 

"  The  basis  of  contribution  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  pro- 
portioned upon  the  rateable  value  of  the  constituent  authorities,  except  so  far  as  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  which  is  ascertained  at  the  end  of  each  half-year,  and  refunded  to 
the  Joint  Committee  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Union  from  whom  the  pauper  has  been 
sent." 

"  Should  you  require  any  further  information  I  shall  only  be  happy  to  supply  you 
with  the  same." 

We  notice  : — 

(i)  The  salaries  paid  are  not  high  enough  to  attract  the  best  attendants. 

(ii)  The  scale  and  expense  is  perhaps  hardly  justifiable  in  view  of  possible  results. 

(iii)  The  isolation  of  the  institution  is  likely  to  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the 
staff. 


No.  3  E. — The  Committee  visited  the  joint  test  house  and  casual  wards  *  *  .  Provincial  Urban 
There  were  about  forty  admissions  made  in  its  presence,  amongst  them  being  several  young  3E. 
men ;  two  were  youths — one  stated  that  he  had  been  discharged  from  the  navy  after  four 
years  service  because  of  his  teeth  being  in  bad  condition.  Very  few  questions  were  put 
to  the  applicants.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  *  *  men,  and  men  who  have 
been  in  *  *  for,  say,  a  few  days,  to  gain  admission — in  fact,  on  account  of  public 
feeling,  they  are  not  refused  if  discovered.  As  a  test  house  it  is  now  largely  used 
by  the  *  *  Union.  *  *  Union,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  not  sending  many 
cases.  The  precise  reason,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  might  be  a  matter  for  further 
inquiry  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  utility  of  combinations  generally,  and  on  that 
of  a  joint  test  home  particularly. 

No.  4. 

No.  4  A. — This  Committee  visited  the  out-relief  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Provincial  Urban 
the  Union  Ofiices.  (1)  There  was  present  the  superintendent  relieving  ofiicer,  the 
relieving  officer  for  the  district  (there  are  three  relieving  officers'  districts  and  five 
assistant  relieving  officers),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  a  member.  (2)  The 
district  is  that  of  *  *  *  ^  with  a  very  low  class  of  population  and  many 
common  lodging-houses,  furnished  apartments,  and  free  refuges.  (3)  A  number  of 
permanent  or  eight  weeks'  cases  were  taken  :  thus,  widow,  children  grown  up  ; 
receives  2s.  and  Is.  6d.  in  kind  ;  rent,  2s.  ;  children  unable  to  support  her.  On 
question,  said  to  earn  Is.  at  washing.  Another  case :  widow,  sixty-one,  able-bodied ; 
daughter  earns  10s.  at  sewing ;  relief,  2s. ;  widow  earns  2s. ;  rent,  4s.  9d.  On  question 
by  us,  said  daughter  was  not  now  earning  10s.,  but  only  6s.  Another  case  :  old  woman 
relief,  money  in  kind.  Questioned  as  to  how  she  could  so  live — the  amount  of  rent  I  have 
forgotten — she  said  she  had  Is.  off  the  Church.  The  superintendent  relieving  officer  said 
that  "  there  was  often  a  little  help  from  outside  we  cannot  always  take  into  account." 
It  was  all  petty  poor  relief,  practically  settled  by  the  officials.  (4)  The  new  cases  were 
mostly  settled  on  the  rule  of  not  giving  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men  or  women, 
so  the  order  for  indoor  relief  was  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  without 
special  consideration,  "  House  "  or  "  House  and  Union  "  ;  or  they  were  sick  cases  settled 
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'Provincial  Urkin :  witli  offer  of  house  or  infirmary.  (5)  We  noted  th^.t  the  cases  were  discussed,  but  more 
4 A.  (contd.).  shortly  than  at  *  *  ,  in  the  presence  of  the  applicants  ;  in  one  case  the  superin- 
tendent read  out  in  the  applicant's  presence,  as  backing  the  case,  the  testimonial  which 
he  had  received  respecting  him.  (6)  In  one  case  a  hawker  with  a  thoroughly  bad  record, 
but  said  to  be  not  able-bodied,  who  was  hawking  without  licence,  and  had  to  evade  the 
police,  as  he  said,  received  4s.  for  a  week,  with  a  view  to  his  seeing  what  he  could  make 
of  the  chance.  (7)  We  thought  that  the  cases  were  not  properly  submitted.  The  facts 
so  far  as  they  were  set  out  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  were  not  read  out 
carefully  and  considered.  Only  the  relieving  officer's  separate  notes  were  read,  and  such 
important  matters  not  mentioned,  unless  specially  asked  for,  as  amount  of  rent,  children, 
etc.,  and  there  was  little  of  the  detail  necessary  for  the  forming  of  a  judgment  in  the 
case,  though  in  the  new  cases  the  decision  was  often  "  inquiry  and  report,"  that  is,  make 
further  inquiry  and  report.  It  so  happened  that  no  report  on  special  inquiries  were 
submitted  at  the  Relief  Committee  at  which  we  were  present. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee,  we  saw  the  A  Workhouse. 
It  is  used  as  a  reception  workhouse,  and  can  accommodate  about  200,  mostly  old. 
Those  who  get  in  and  require  medical  care  are  sent  on  to  the  B  Workhouse 
Infirmiry.  The  building  is  old  and  inconveniently  arranged,  but  both  the  master  and 
matron  seemed  good,  and  the  place  was  very  clean  and  the  dormitories  well  aired.  The 
mattresses  are  of  straw,  which  are  being  gradually  replaced  by  cocoanut  fibre,  which  is 
made  up  in  the  house.  One  question  raised  may  be  worth  notice.  The  police  manage 
the  ambulance  and  they  take  to  the  Infirmary  all  cases  of  accident  owina  to  drink, 
etc.,  e.g.,  on  Saturday  nights.  "If  they  cannot  pay" — these  were  the  words  used — or 
(query)  if  they  are  of  the  poorer  or  pauper  class  they  are  sent  out  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  A  Workhouse,  and  then  on  to  B.  A  case  was  mentioned,  amongst  others,  of  a  man 
who  broke  his  leg  and  who  was  removed  thrice  while  his  leg  was  still  in  the  plaster. 

Mr.  B.,  Town  Councillor,  etc.,  kindly  came  to  meet  us  at  the  relief  ofiices. 
He  said  that  one  great  difficulty  was  the  increasing  number  of  free  shelters.  More  and 
more  their  cases  come  from  them — people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  whom  little 
or  nothing  could  be  done  except  medical  relief  in  the  house,  etc.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  their 
cases  in  that  district  were  of  that  class.  He  wished  some  stop  could  be  put  to  this,  but 
had  not  thought  how  the  free  shelters  could  be  in  any  way  controlled.  Speaking  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  central  *  *  ,  some  areas,  he  said,  had  been  cleared  and  build- 
ings for  workmen  erected  on  them.  The  result  was  that  new  people  had  settled  there,  and 
the  old  inhabitants  had  taken  single  rooms  for  their  families  in  larger  dwelling  houses. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  clearing  away  every  fourth  house  and  letting  through  light  into 
back  to  back  houses,  a  large  population  had  been  benefited  without  displacement.  Of 
some  12,000  such  houses,  all  but  about  3,000  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  As  to  the  Dis- 
tress Committee  and  the  unemployed,  the  Clerk  said  that  last  year  the  Chief  Constable  at 
the  request  of  *  *  had  distributed  gifts  of  2s.  to  the  "  unemployed  "  men 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  that  the  casual  men  on  whom  employers  depended  would 
stay  two  hours  and  then  ask  for  their  money  and  go  off  to  the  processions,  etc.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  B.  thought  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Guardians  should  not  have 
dealt  with  the  Distress  Committee  cases.  The  police  inquiries  were  quite  insiilBficient. 
Indirectly  the  Distress  Committee  added  to  their  work,  drawing  cases  into  *  * 
which  the  Guardians  eventually  had  to  deal  with. 

We  went  to  see  the  *  *  Schools,  which  serve  for  the  Unions  of  *  *  and  *  * 
and  receive  children  also  from  Union  *  *  .  The  buildings  were  erected  in 
18 — ,  but  are  good  and  sufficient.  There  are  750  children,  boys  and  girls,  at  the  schools, 
and  a  teaching  staff  of  eighteen.  We  saw  the  dormitories  and  girls'  school  rooms.  There 
is  a  large  in-shaft  for  air  from  the  outside,  which  passes  over  steam  heated  pipes  and  so 
into  the  rooms.  The  dormitories  were  very  well  ventilated  and  fresh.  The  girls  looked 
very  well  and  bright.  The  place  made  a  very  pleasant  impression  on  us.  (We  under- 
stood that  the  charges  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  had  been  paid  off,  and  that  the  charges 
for  maintenance  and  management  now  stood  at  8s.  9d.  per  head  per  week.)  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C,  the  superintendent  and  head  master  and  the  matron  of  the  school,  seemed  to  us 
competent  and  quite  devoted  to  the  school.  They  had  been  there  twenty  years.  Each 
child  had  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  There  was  good  play  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
larger  number  of  children  were  the  children  of  widows.  They  sometimes  feared  to  part 
with  the  one  or  two  of  the  children  whom  the  Guardians  desired  to  admit.  In  that  case 
the  Board  would  ask  the  widow  to  go  down  and  see  the  school — and  so  on,  and  they 
generally  liked  it ;  and  the  children  did  wonderfully  well.  They  kept  up  their  connection 
with  the  school  and  Mr.  C,  declared  that  no  child  became  a  pauper  unless  he  or  she 
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suffered  as  a  cripple  or  in  some  such  way.  Two  points  were  urged  :  (1)  that  the  Guardians  Provincial  Urban 
should  adopt  all  the  school  children  or  have  legal  power  to  control  them  up  to  twenty-one  ;  4A  (confd.). 
(2)  that  in-and-out  cases,  the  children  should  be  taken  into  the  school  and  kept  under 
guardianship  till  twenty-one,  whatever  was  done  to  the  parents  by  way  of  punishment, 
etc.  An  instance  of  a  capable  in-and-out  child  was  mentioned,  who  several  times  got 
on  with  his  reading  and  then  at  fourteen  was  lost  sight  of,  unable  to  read  owing  to  his 
never  having  been  taught  long  enough. 


No.  4  B. — This  Committee  visited  the  Workhouse  of  the  Union.  Provincial  Urban 

The  inmates  number  2,831,  1,006  of  that  number  being  in  the  hospital  wards. 
The  site  consists  of  39  acres,  a  large  proportion  being  covered  by  buildings.  The 
worKhouse  proper  is  a  most  bewildering  place  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  it.  It  is  very 
much  overcrowded.  In  the  old  and  infirm  block  four  beds  were  put  temporarily  in  a 
bathroom. 

Very  little  useful  work  is  provided  except  the  usual  workhouse  occupations,  such  as 
chip-chopping,  oakum-picking,  and  stone -breaking.  It  is  not  considered  as  test  work. 
Those  inmates  suitable  for  test  work  being  sent  to  the  joint  test  house,  *  *  ^ 
There  is  no  common  dining-room  for  the  inmates,  and  the  distribution  of  food  is  a  con- 
siderable difficulty.  There  is  a  large  building  scheme  under  consideration.  Very  few 
punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  master. 

The  hospitals  are  not  so  well  equipped  as  the  more  modern  buildings  in  other  Unions. 
The  wards  are  rather  narrow,  and  the  walls  are  all  unplastered  and  rather  rough.  The 
question  of  disease  germs  lurking  in  dust  was  evidently  not  considered  when  the  buildings 
were  erected.  Otherwise  the  wards  are  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  no  doubt  answer 
their  purpose  very  well.  The  matron  complained  that  the  institution  was  not  recognised 
by  the  Central  Metropolitan  Board  as  a  training  school  for  midwives. 

There  are  three  resident  Medical  Officers  and  two  visiting  Medical  Officers,  one  of  whom 
is  the  workhouse  Medical  Officer.  In  the  children's  wards  an  instructress  was  at  work 
teaching  the  girls  who  were  not  bedridden.  She  gives  lessons  each  half  day  to  girls,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  boys. 

It  is  to  be  very  much  regretted  that  all  children  are  admitted  to  the  workhouse  prior 
to  being  sent  to  the  schools,  their  discharge  has  also  to  be  made  from  the  workhouse. 

Remand  children  are  also  dealt  with  at  the  workhouse,  and  detained  in  the  receiving 
wards  which  are  not  suitable  for  children.  These  arrangements,  to  a  large  extent,  defeat 
the  object  in  removing  children  from  the  evil  associations  of  workhouse  life. 


No.  4  C. — This  Committee  visited  the  Employment  Registry  (Official  Labour  Bureau)  provincial  Urban 
This  is  in  the  Police  Station  building,  and  the  work  is  closely  associated  with  the  police —  4C. 
with  no  bad  consequences,  it  is  said.    The  superintendent  first  showed  the  side  for  men 
and  explained  everything  in  detail. 

The  Bureau  is  taken  over,  apparently,  by  the  local  Distress  Committee.  It  is  limited 
to  residents  of  *  *  of  twelve  months  standing,  and  the  attempt  is  sedulously 
made  to  dissociate  it  from  any  connection  with  tramps.  Both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labourers  report  their  names.  Many  employers  seem  in  sympathy  and  freely  send  for 
men.  We  were  shown  the  names  of  several  who  had  found  permanent  situations  ;  many, 
of  course,  getting  temporary  places  only.  Fifty  men,  e.g.,  had  been  sent  from  the  Bureau 
by  the  Relief  Committee  to  work  in  reclaiming  ground  *  *  ,  getting  three  days' 
work  a  week.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  names  were  on  the  book  on  *  *  . 
Of  these,  228  were  "  general  labourers."  Significantly  enough,  only  three  were  "  factory 
operatives."  There  is  a  demand  for  page  boys  which  seems  difficult  to  meet.  The 
average  age  of  applicants  is  twenty-five  to  forty-five  years.  No  emigration  has  been 
attempted.    Employment  for  189  was  found  in    *  *. 

The  Bureau  was  opened  at  the  end  of  19 — :  was  closed  for  a  time,  but  has  been  open 
now  for  two  years.    As  times  are  improving,  the  numbers  are  decreasing. 

The  Trade  Unions  are  not  antagonistic  now  :  there  seems  to  have  been  trouble  at  one 
time  in  supplying  men  during  a  strike,  but  we  had  no  particulars  of  this. 
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Provincial  Urban:  There  is  at  present  a  great  demand  for  fitters,  turners,  and  other  iron  workers.  "  No 
40  {rontd.}.         man  need  be  out  of  work  in  the  iron  trades,"  we  were  told. 

We  then  saw  the  women's  department,  where  Miss  *  *  ,  a  capable  looking  girl, 
is  head.  The  notable  feature  here  is  that  domestic  servants  do  not  play  any  part  to 
speak  of ;  the  demand  is  so  great  that  few  women  apply.  "  A  domestic  can  find  work 
anywhere."  The  great  demand  just  now  is  for  ring-spinners,  shirt  makers,  and  "stitch 
marking."  The  Relief  Committee  is  paying  5s.  a  week  per  head  for  a  month  to  get  women 
taught  shirt  making  ;  when  taught,  they  get  places  at  good  wages.  An  employer  (in 
*  *  ,1  think)  is  paying  railway  travelling  expenses  to  train  girls  as  ring-spinners. 
In  "  stitch  marking,"  good  wages  are  given  after  the  women  are  trained. 

One  hundred  and  two  applicants  have  been  engaged  in  .    There  are  seventy-nine 

still  on  the  books. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  caused  by  want  of  outfits  for  applicants,  and  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  this.    There  is  no  volunteer  visiting. 

The  Bureau  generally  seems  a  very  hopeful  experiment. 


No.  5. 

.Provincial  Urban:     A^o.  5        The  Committee  were  present  at  the  Relief  Committees  at    *    *.  These  are 
four  in  number,  and  meet  at  10  a.m.,  being  followed  by  the  Board  at  11  a.m. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  any  idea  of  their  inefficiency.  Three  of  them  were  held  in  close 
proximity — the  shouting  of  the  relieving  officers,  the  banging  of  doors,  made  the  scene  a 
pandemonium  !  The  procedure  was  as  follows  :  the  Committee  sat  on  one  side  of  a 
counter,  the  relieving  officer  on  the  other  with  a  pile  of  money  beside  him.  He  took  names 
in  order  from  the  application  and  report  book  (which  seemed  to  be  very  fairly  kept), 
summoned  the  applicant,  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  allotted  the  relief,  and  handed  it  to  the 
applicant,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  card  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  endorse- 
ment. By  this  method,  thirteen  cases  were  decided  in  one  Committee  in  four  minutes. 
The  fourth  Committee  meeting  met  m  the  Board  room,  the  Chairman  of  which  was  an 
old  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  administered  rehef  rather  less  badly. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  calls  for  no  special  remark.  The  only  point  of  interest 
being  that  a  nurse  in  the  infirmary  having  been  reported  by  the  Medical  Officer  as  suffering 
from  heart  disease,  and  being  recommended  by  the  infirmary  committee  for  leave  off  duty 
in  consequence  ;  the  Board  declined  to  adopt  the  recommendation  on  the  ground,  appar- 
ently, that  the  nurse  looked  perfectly  well. 

The  infirmary,  a  detached  building,  two  miles  from  the  workhouse  on  a  large  area 
which  is  under  cultivation. 

Here  the  Committee  visited  : — 

(a)  The  infirmary  proper,  which  has  two  resident  Medical  Officers,  and  a  visiting 
Medical  Officer.  The  building  is  well-planned,  but  did  not  impress  us  as  being  well 
built,  or  smart  in  its  administration.  We  noticed,  e.g.  :  (1)  That  the  walls  were 
rough  brick  inside  and  not  plastered  ;  (2)  that  the  night  care  of  epileptics  was  left 
to  paupers. 

(6)  Separate  rooms  for  aged  married  couples.  These  are  in  a  building  of  wood  in  the 
grounds,  which  was  evidently  put  up  for  some  temporary  purpose,  and  has  continued 
in  use.  Except  for  cold  and  draughts,  the  quarters  were  comfortable,  and  the  in- 
mates seemed  to  be  contented. 

(c)  Rooms  for  opthalmic  children  in  the  same  building  as  (6).  The  children  did 
not  impress  us  as  bright  or  intelligent,  but  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  them 
in  this  state. 

(d)  A  ward  set  apart  for  "  bad  legs," 

The  Workhouse. — This  is  thoroughly  old-fashioned  and  make-shift.  The  Board 
bought  land  on  which  to  build  a  new  one,  but  could  not  get  a  majority  to  vote  the  money 
for  building  it.  The  number  of  inmates  shows  remarkable  fluctuations  ;  in  1890  there  were 
992,  in  1902,  there  were  1,650.  The  children  to  the  number  of  three  to  400  were  then  re- 
moved to  *  *  J  but  the  numbers  now  are  1,457.  The  general  impression  left  on  our 
minds  by  the  administration  on  the  male  side  was  not  favourable,  but  the  conditions 
are  certainly  adverse. 

The  Committee  on  their  return  visited  the  *  *  Mission,  which  is  directed 
and  inspired  by  Mr.  A. 
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They  were  taken  round  the  various  institutions  by  Mr.  A.'s  aide-de-camp.  These  Piovincial  Urban 
consist  of  : —  5A  (rontd.). 

(a)  A  Home  for  working  men  in  which  men  live  for  years,  and  go  out  to  work. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  have  drifted  into  the  institution,  and  need  the  support 
which  society  and  an  atmosphere  can  give  to  keep  them  upright. 

(6)  A  Shelter  in  which  as  many  are  received  every  night  as  there  are  beds.  This 
is  under  the  same  roof  as  the  above,  in  all  there  are  300  beds,  130  are  kept  for  the 
penniless.    All  tramps  seem  to  apply  here  before  going  to  the  casual  wards. 

(Twenty  years  ago  the  committee  gave  applicants  4d.  for  lodging.  This  went 
to  the  pubUc  house,  and  then  they  gave  tickets,  but  later  determined  to  have  their 
own  buildings,  which  cost  £25,000.) 

The  work  given  to  (6),  and  some  of  (a)  consists  of  wood-chopping  and  tin-pounding 
{i.e.,  of  old  tins  which  are  collected).  The  sale  of  faggots  began  with  this  Mission, 
and  they  sell  at  5s.  per  100  bundles  to  individuals  and  at  3s.  6d.  to  shops.  No  doubt 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  is  done  on  the  premises  ;  in  two  years  they  reckon  to 
have  given  10,000  days'  work. 

(c)  A  Rescue  Home  on  the  usual  lines,  which  is  open  to  all,  and  recruited  by  volun- 
tary applicants,  and  by  women  who  are  brought  in  by  Mission — women  from  the  streets. 

(d)  A  Maternity  Home  in  which  women,  mainly  single,  are  confined. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  form  any  general  idea  of  the  value,  or  even  the  scope,  of  this 
work.  It  is  clearly  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  generously  supported,  and  is  commonly  thought 
to  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  present  manager  and  director,  Mr.  A. 

It  would  be  an  obvious  criticism  to  say  that  knowledge  and  method,  in  fact,  reason, 
plays  a  small  part,  and  feeling  a  very  large  part  in,  the  working,  and  that  this  explains  the 
warmth  of  the  support  which  the  institutions  enjoy. 


No.  5  B. — The  Cottage  Homes. — They  have  only  been  in  occupation  for  about  a  year.  The  Provincial  Urban 
homes  consist  of  twenty-four  semi-detached  houses,  each  accommodating  twelve  children —  ^  ^• 
i.e.,  a  total  accommodation  for  288  children.  The  total  cost  was  £78,000  ;  the  area  of  site 
is  45  acres.  The  school  teachers  do  not  live  on  the  premises,  but  all  other  officers  do. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  superintendent  and  his  wife,  twelve  foster-mothers,  five  relief 
mothers,  one  seamstress,  one  laundress  and  one  assistant,  one  engineer  and  one  horseman. 
The  foster-mothers  are  paid  £20  per  annum,  rising  £1  yearly  to  £25,  with  board,  lodgings, 
and  washing. 

The  elder  girls  are  employed  in  the  sewing-room,  and  the  elder  boys  in  workshops. 
Catholic  children  are  not  sent  to  these  homes,  but  to  Roman  Catholic  institutions.  The 
colony  is  very  well  planned,  and  the  homes  are  plain  and  not  costly  in  design  or  equipment. 
There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  situations  for  the  girls,  who  are  all  placed  by  the 
*  *  Society.  The  boys  go  out  to  trades,  and  into  the  army  and  navy.  No  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  placing  them 


No.  6. 

This  Committee  visited  the  *  *  Union,  where  six  Rehef  Committees  were  sitting  at  one  Provincial  Urban 
time,  and  sat  with  the  *  *  *  Relief  Committee.  It  consists  of  eight  members  6. 
selected  from  representatives  of  parishes  in  the  relief  district ;  only  three  members  were 
present,  two  of  whom  were  ladies.  Twenty-three  cases  were  dealt  with ;  the  relief  granted 
was  upon  the  whole  suitable  to  the  cases.  Relief  to  aged  people  with  no  known  income  is, 
however,  rather  low,  being  only  3s.  each.  Exceptions  are  made  to  this  rule,  particularly 
when  there  is  some  likelihood  of  repayment  by  relations.  It  may  be  said  that  the  scale 
of  relief  was  low  all  round.  Widows  with  children  were  allowed  Is.  per  head  and  Is.  over 
— i.e.,  a  widow  with  three  children  would  receive  5s.  per  week. 

The  cases  were  considered  in  a  very  businesslike  way  tempered  with  sympathy  for  the 
feelings  of  the  applicants,  particularly  the  aged  ;  there  was  an  absence  of  any  attempt  at 
lecturing  the  applicants,  a  practice  which  was  noticeable  at  Rehef  Committees  of  other 
Unions  visited.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  followed  the  meetings  of  the  Committees. 
There  are  forty-one  members  on  the  Board,  of  whom  four  are  women  ;  eight  members  are 
Rural  District  Councillors.    Twenty-seven  members  were  present. 

After  tile  Board  meeting  the  Committee  visited  the  wards  of  the  workhouse.  It  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  building,  the  sick  wards  being  very  small  and  badly  ventilated.    The  same 
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Provincial  Urban :  miglit  be  said  of  all  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  two  temporary  wards  of  one  storey, 
6  (conid.).  being  used  for  sick  and  the  other  for  children  under  school  age.    The  main  building 

was  built  in  18 — .  It  is  now  very  much  overcrowded.  The  site  is  a  small  one  and  further 
extensions  on  it  are  considered  inadvisable.  The  Guardians  are  taking  steps  to  erect  on  a 
new  site  some  three  miles  away  a  workhouse  large  enough  for  all  classes  of  inmates. 
Classification  by  institutions  has  apparently  not  occurred  to  the  Guardians.  The  plans  are 
now  completed,  and  have,  we  understand,  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.    A  loan  of  £38,000  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose. 

The  system  adopted  regarding  children  is  "boarding-out  within  the  Union."  Many 
children  are  sent  to  institutions  belonging  to  other  Unions.  All  children  are,  however, 
admitted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  workhouse,  in  which  there  were  about  fifty  at  the 
time  of  "visit ;  they  have  their  meals  in  the  common  dining-hall  with  the  adult  inmates. 


No.  7. 

Provincial  Urban :  No.  7  A. — This  Committee  visited  *  *,  and  was  taken  by  the  Clerk,  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  see  *  *  School  for  Roman  Catholic 
boys.  Out  of  157  boys,  147  are  sent  by  Poor  Law  Guardians;  some  from  as  far  as  *  *. 
The  Brothers  take  the  children  of  "  ins-and-outs  "  from  *  *  and  *  *  Unions  ;  the 
others  are  more  permanent  cases.  They  used  to  take  quite  small  boys,  but  as  they  have 
no  women  on  the  premises  the  Local  Government  Board  refused  to  certify  for  boys  under 
eight.  I  asked  whether  some  of  them  were  not  younger  ;  one  Brother  said  he  did  not 
know,  the  other  said  they  were  allowed  to  make  exceptions  in  the  case  of  children  of  the 
same  family.  The  place  is  managed  by  a  Brotherhood,  the  chief  is  a  Belgian,  another 
seemed  to  be  Irish,  both  seemed  men  of  little  cultivation,  but  great  kindliness.  There 
was  considerable  delay  after  we  were  announced  before  we  were  taken  round  ;  but  I 
think  we  were  shewn  everything.  The  building  is  a  private  house  which  has  been  added 
to  considerably  ;  the  dormitories  are  excellently  bright  and  airy.  I  was  invited  to 
examine  the  beds,  and  though  the  inside  was  far  from  being  as  snowy  white  as  the  outside 
there  was  nothing  much  to  complain  of.  The  sitting-rooms  are  less  desirable  ;  very 
smoky  and  close  ;  the  boys'  day  rooms  rough,  but  sufficient.  There  is  a  sort  of  rough 
cleanliness  about  the  place  ;  but  I  think  the  good  Brothers  have  not  a  very  high  standard 
on  that  point.  We  asked  about  the  baths,  and  shortly  after  were  invited  to  go  and  see 
the  boys  bathing.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  were  marched  slowly  through  a  bath 
sunk  on  the  ground,  with  a  shower  bath  playing  upon  them  from  above.  Plenty  of  soap 
was  used,  and  the  boys  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  We  thought  they  looked  rather  thin, 
and  their  faces  rather  pinched  ;  but  they  were  full  of  life  and  spirits.  We  saw  no  bruises 
on  them.    They  have  a  bath  twice  a  week  in  summer,  once  in  winter. 

The  industrial  training  seems  excellent :  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  book-binding, 
etc.  Most  of  the  boys  go  to  the  trades  they  have  learned  in  the  Home.  Some  of  them 
who  are  backward  are  kept  till  they  are  sixteen.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Guardians  no  longer  send  their  boys  there  ;  they  like  them  to  go  out  earlier.  (We  were 
told  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  child  labour  just  now  in  *  *.)  There  is  a  room 
set  apart  as  an  infirmary  ;  we  saw  three  boys  in  bed  with  slight  ailments,  any  infectious 
case  is  sent  to  the  hospital. 

The  boys,  to  judge  from  their  faces,  are  of  a  low  class,  and  must  be  difficult  to  deal 
with.  On  the  whole  the  institution  impressed  us  favourably,  and  the  Clerk  to  the  Guar- 
dians spoke  highly  of  it. 

We  visited  the  Guardians'  Cottage  Homes.  A  considerable  way  out  of  town,  on  a 
fine  but  somewhat  bleak  site.  The  homes  are  of  the  ordinary  modern  type,  with  a  foster 
mother  in  each.  The  matron  and  superintendent  have  a  house  with  accommodation  in 
it  for  six  older  girls,  whom  the  matron  is  supposed  to  train  for  service.  But  they  are  not 
allowed  to  stay  for  this  ;  their  relations  take  them  away  to  work  in  the  mills,  and  she  has 
only  one  with  her. 

There  is  so  much  demand  for  children  that  the  Guardians  have  not  many  under  their 
care.  They  are  classified  in  their  homes  according  to  their  religion  ;  and  go  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools  outside.  The  buildings  include  four  homes,  superintendent's  house, 
receiving  home  and  infirmary,  and  cost  £20,000  including  the  site.  The  matron  seemed 
capable,  and  one  of  the  foster  mothers  a  superior  woman. 

I  also  saw  : — 

(1)  The  women's  day  wards  in  the  workhouse.    They  are  old,  but  bright  and 
^      fairly  comfortable.    I  was  struck  by  the  pleasant  relations  between  the  inmates 
and  the  matron,  an  exceptionally  pleasant  person. 
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(2)  The  infirmary. — This  is  a  new  building.    Two  blocks  with  two  wards  in  each,  Provincial  Urban 
each  ward  holding  fifty  patients.     One  ward  is  set  aside  for  phthisical  patients  on  '^^  {contd.). 
the  men's  side  ;  it  was  quite  fresh  and  pleasant,  but  only  one  window  was  open,  and 

that  only  slightly.  A  few  hopeful  cases  are  sent  to  outside  institutions.  There  is  a 
resident  doctor,  who  also  has  change  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  a  small  district 
outside. 

(3)  Four  cottages,  built  for  married  couples.  There  is  no  demand  for  these.  One 
is  occupied,  one  is  empty,  and  the  others  converted  into  the  female  tramp  wards. 

(4)  The  laundry. — Here  I  noticed  old  men  helping  to  fold.  The  matron  complains 
that  she  has  to  employ  them  because  she  gets  so  few  women  in  the  house  ;  only 
eighty  at  present.  Practically  all  her  work  is  done  by  inmates,  and  she  would  like 
more  of  them. 

We  were  also  taken  into  two  cotton  mills,  and  told  something  of  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Woollen  workers  earn  much  less  than  cotton  workers,  but  are 
much  more  careful  and  better  off.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  bad  effect  of  the  heated 
atmosphere  in  the  cotton  mills.  Cotton  workers  suffer  a  good  deal  in  their  health,  but  not 
so  much  since  better  means  have  been  devised  of  keeping  the  air  clear.  The  proportion  of 
child  labour  is  increasing,  though  there  are  fewer  half-timers.  The  children  in  the  mills 
looked  worn  and  pale. 

The  trade  is  very  busy  just  now,  but  when  the  next  bad  time  comes  many  of  the  people 
will  be  unprepared  for  it.  Still,  they  are  better  than  they  used  to  be  in  that  way.  The 
proportion  of  married  women  in  the  mills  is  decreasing  ;  employers  prefer  not  to  have 
them.    The  great  need  of  the  place  is  better  cooking,  the  girls  never  learn  it. 


No.  7  B. — In  a  general  conversation,  before  seeing  the  workhouse,  we  were  told  that  before  Provincial  Urban 
*  *,  19 — ,  the  increase  of  outdoor  rehef,  due  to  several  Committees  working  independently, 
induced  the  Board  to  take  some  measures  to  stop  it,  A  central  Committee  was  then 
appointed  which  reported  that  the  "  chief  fact  impressed  upon  the  members  by  the 
investigation  had  been  the  inequalities  of  the  orders  made — inequalities  not  only  between 
the  orders  of  Committee  and  Committee,  but  between  the  orders  of  the  same  Committee. " 
Bules  were  then  adopted  against  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  in  certain  cases,  and  scales 
laid  down  for  the  others.  The  result  was  that  the  expenses  fell  so  greatly  that  the  Board 
actually  became  frightened.  At  the  same  time  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  from  the 
aggrieved  parties,  e.g.,  it  had  been  the  custom  that,  when  an  aged  mother  was  living  with 
a  married  daughter,  relief  had  been  given  even  if  the  son-in-law  was  making  as  much  as 
40s.  or  50s,  The  sons-in-law  threatened  to  turn  the  old  ladies  on  to  the  street,  if  the  relief 
were  withdrawn  and — as  we  understood  the  Clerk  to  say — the  out-door  expenses  had  gone 
up  to  something  Hke  the  old  figure. 

The  scale  as  regards  widows  is  4s.  for  the  mother,  2s.  each  for  two  children,  and  Is.  for 
the  rest.  An  interesting  comparison  was  given  between  woollen  and  cotton  operatives. 
The  former  earn  about  35  per  cent,  less,  but  the  amount  saved  by  them  is  much  greater. 
The  explanation  given  is  that  the  constant  strain  of  speeding  up  machinery — ' '  every 
demand  for  a  rise  of  wages  means  more  speeding  up  "  said  Mr,  A. — leads  to  more 
feverishness  of  life  and  desire  for  amusement  and  distraction  outside.  "  Even  at  their 
meals,"said  the  chairman,  "  you  see  cotton  workers  demanding  something  '  tasty '  to  give  a 
*iiip '  to  their  food."    (He  said  "  vinegar,"  but  probably  the  expression  was  metaphorical.) 

It  deserves  attention  that  insanity  is  said  to  be  increasing  among  cotton  workers  for 
this  reason. 

In  the  present  briskness  of  trade,  card  hands — even  young  girls — are  said  to  be  making 
18s.  to  20s. 

The  prosperity  of  the  cotton  industry  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  *  *  Co- 
operative Society's  £5  shares  stand  at  a  premium  of  9s.  (they  have  been  as  high  as  £7  10s. 
and  again  under  par)  while  the  *  *  Spinning  Co.,  which  spins  fine  numbers,  from 
Egyptian  yarn  only,  has  paid  10  per  cent,  regularly  since  its  beginning  some  three  or 
iour  years  ago. 

In  the  Union  Workhouse  they  have  the  interesting  experiment  of  employing  their 
casuals  in  other  work  than  stone  breaking  or  wood  chopping.  There  are  five  shops 
equipped  for  joinery,  tailoring,  bootmaking,  plumbing,  blacksmith  and  tinplate  work. 
Every  able-bodied  tramp,  skilled  in  any  of  these  trades,  is  set  to  work  for  the  regulation 
period  ;  failing  them,  he  is  put  on  the  farm.    To-day,  e.g.,  there  were  twenty-two  tramps 
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Provincial  Urban :  all  employed  in  this  way.  The  master  said  that  he  could  always  find  casuals  work  even 
7B  {contd.).         Iqj.  a  few  hours  ;  when  the  reservoir  was  being  built  it  was,  of  course,  easier. 

The  workshops  are  manned  by  inmates  from  the  workhouse  as  well,  and  several  old 
men  are  probably  permanently  there,  but  of  the  two  classes  the  foremen  said  they  pre- 
ferred the  casuals — as  usually  younger  and  fitter  men,  and  only  incapacitated  otherwise 
by  drink.  By  this  means  the  Guardians  think  that  they,  to  a  large  extent,  solve  the  tramp 
problem  ;  at  least,  the  work  is  productive  ;  it  does  not  demoralise  or  unfit  for  the  man's 
ordinary  work  ;  and,  for  men  really  tramping  in  search  of  work,  it  seems  beyond  criticism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  day  is  shorter  than  outside ;  it  is  not  done  under  strict 
supervision,  and  if  universalised,  it  would  make  tramping  a  very  pleasant  condition  of 
life  to  men  content  with  a  strictly  "  living  wage."  It  was  admitted  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  workshops  do  not  pay  their  way,  although  the  making  of  goods  for  workhouse 
consumption  and  the  large  amount  of  repairing  work  always  going  on,  makes  accurate 
calculation  on  the  subject  impossible. 

The  farm — of  160  acres — however,  was  said  to  pay.  In  examining  the  farm 
accounts  for  19 — ,  19 — ,  19 — ,  a  balance  is  shown  of  £52,  £409  and  £483  respectively. 
A  rent  is  charged,  among  the  expenditure,  of  £165,  and  rates  at  actual  figures. 

But  nothing  appears  as  representing  wages  to  the  pauper  and  casual  labour  (the  bailiff 
and  the  one  farm  hand,  of  course,  are  paid). 

Now  the  master  told  us  that  this  farm — being  entirely  pasture — could  be  worked  in  the 
ordinary  commercial  way  by  one  paid  hand  and  two  youths  additional  to  the  present  paid 
hands.  If,  against  these  wages  saved,  be  put  the  maintenance-expenses  of  the  many 
pauper  and  casual  labourers  employed,  it  is  probable  that  the  farm  is  very  far  from  "  pay- 
ing "  in  any  commercial  sense.    This  the  Clerk  finally  admitted. 

The  gain,  of  course,  of  keeping  men  employed  in  a  healthy  occupation,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  working  to  a  purpose,  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is  evidently  very  far  from  being  a 
net  gain. 


No.  8. 

Provincial  Urban :  The  Committee  arrived  just  in  time  for  a  Rehef  Committee.  There  are  four  Rehef 
^-  Committees,  and  this  one  comprises  a  largely  rural  district,  with  seven  townships  in 

it,  and  four  or  five  pay  stations.  There  are  fourteen  members  on  the  Committee,  and  all 
must  have  been  present.  They  struck  me  as  being  exceedingly  capable  men  of  various 
types.  No  women  on  the  Board,  nor  ever  have  been ;  none  visiting  the  workhouse  or 
infirmary.  There  are  fifty  members  on  the  Board — twenty  Rural  District  Councillors, 
thirty  Guardians. 

Cases  are  put  on  for  varying  periods.  There  is  a  quarterly  call-over,  and  every  two 
years  a  special  Committee  is  appointed,  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  Rehef  Com- 
mittee, for  revision.  This  Committee  sees  every  apphcant,  and  thoroughly  goes  into  each 
case. 

Proceedings  began  by  confirming  cases  dealt  with  by  the  relieving  ofiicer  during  the 
week,  chiefly  medical  orders  and  admissions.  The  means  of  applicants  are  considered 
when  granting  medical  orders.  We  asked  the  Clerk  as  to  the  statement  that  there  are 
an  unusual  number  of  uncertified  deaths  in  *  *  .  He  is  superintendent  registrar, 
and  considers  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  ;  but  he  will  ascertain  and  let  us 
know.  It  is  true  that  there  are  no  medical  charities,  but  any  necessitous  case  can  get 
medical  relief  from  the  Guardians. 

The  applications  for  relief  were  very  few,  but  last  meeting  there  were  considerably  more. 
The  cases  were  considered  most  carefully  and  shrewdly.  The  following  are  notes  upon 
them  : — 

(1)  Widow,  with  illegitimate  infant  ;  four  children  born  in  wedlock  and  one  before 
marriage ;  five  dependent.    Guardians  had  offered  the  house,  but  she  refused  to  come 
in,  so  they  felt  constrained  to  give  relief,  4s.  in  money,  4s.  in  kind.    They  are  looking 
j  for  the  man.    Woman's  character  in  some  respects  good — rclean,  hardworking. 

j  (2)  Young  man,  dying  of  consumption,  several  young  children.    Refused  to  enter 

I  phthisical  ward  of  infirmary  ;  out-relief  granted.    Guardians  would  like  power  to 

!  remove  such  cases. 

i  (3)  Young  man,  wife,  and  child.    Man  ill  with  bronchitis.    No  club,  because  he  was 

in  a  shop  club  until  recently,  when  he  had  to  change  his  employment.     Father  a 
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pauper,  who  goes  off  relief  when  his  sons  are  in  work.    Wife's  father  assists,  and  Provincial  Urban 
wife  gets  a  little  work.    Ss.  6d.  granted  for  two  weeks.    The  Guardians  urged  very  8  (mitd.). 
strongly  the  necessity  of  man  joining  a  club. 

(4)  Single  woman,  aged  73,  living  with  brother  a  tool-maker,  whose  business  is 
failing.  A  good  family  come  down.  She  was  known  to  several  of  the  Guardians. 
The  maximum  amount  granted,  3s.  for  twelve  weeks. 

(5)  A  widow,  able-bodied,  with  five  children.  Three  sons  earning  6s.,  12s.,  and  9s. 
all  of  which  they  give  to  their  mother.  The  relieving  officer  had  been  unable  to 
verify  these  earnings  owing  to  holidays,  but  Guardians  present  confirmed  them  from 
their  knowledge  of  trades.  The  woman  had  just  lost  a  child,  and  had  spent  £6 
insurance  money  within  ten  days.  The  Committee  were  going  to  defer  the  case,  but 
upon  a  question  put  by  a  commissioner  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  income,  they 
refused  relief. 

We  thought  the  inquiry  on  the  cases  unusually  good.  The  case-paper  system  is  in  use 
in  the  workhouse,  and  will  shortly  be  so  for  out-relief  also.  There  is  no  co-operation 
with  Charity  Organisation  Society,  but  only  because  it  has  no  funds  to  speak  of ;  the 
Clerk  subscribes  to  it.  There  are  very  few  charities,  but  a  fair  number  of  almshouses,  mostly 
endowed;  where  they  are  not,  the  Guardians  grant  out-rehef  to  the  inmates,  e.g.,  to 

*    *'s  old  servants.    There  is  one  cottage  hospital  in    *    *    with  about  100  beds. 

Local  trades  are  glass  works,  chemical  works,  and  watch-making.  This  is  dying  out. 
and  the  place  is  going  down.  No  applications  aie  made  to  the  Guardians  under  the 
School  Feeding  Act. 

The  workhouse  is  an  old  stone  building  with  additions.  We  had  not  time  to  see  much 
of  it.  There  are  about  1,100  inmates  counting  the  infirmary,  a  large  new  building,  with 
forty  nurses  and  a  nurses'  home.  The  day  wards  are  rather  comfortless,  with  a  good 
many  narrow  benches,  a  few  comfortable  seats.  Most  of  the  inmates  are  at  work  in  the 
gardens  or  workshops  ;  none  are  really  able-bodied.  The  master  and  matron  are  new 
and  seem  great  at  organising  work.  A  farm  has  just  been  taken.  A  good  deal  of  building 
is  done  by  the  inmates  and  tramps.  The  latter  are  kept  for  two  nights,  and  put  to  useful 
work,  gardening,  road-making,  etc.  There  are  about  300  a  week,  and  about  five  a  week 
pass  into  the  infirmary. 

There  is  a  row  of  sheds  put  up  in  the  garden  when  a  strike  was  on  and  there  was  great 
pressure.  They  are  divided  into  compartments  with  three  beds  in  each,  and  the  Inspector 
IS  said  to  like  them.  They  accommodate  ninety  inmates.  We  saw  imbeciles  and  epileptics 
working  in  the  garden  under  an  attendant. 

The  Guardians  would  like  power  to  detain  feeble-minded  women,  and  to  bring  into 
the  house  incapable  old  people.  They  sometimes  "  stretch  the  Lunacy  Act"  in  order  to 
get  them  in. 

There  is  a  separate  building  for  children  of  "  ins-and-outs,"  but  most  children  are  sent 
either  to  *  *  Schools  or  to  Roman  Catholic  Schools.  About  100  are  boarded  out 
within  the  Union,  often  with  relations. 

I  saw  the  female  tramp  ward  ;  ill-ventilated,  dark,  and  close,  with  plank  beds. 


No.  9, 

We  intended  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  Relief  Comm.ittees,  Provincial  Urban 
but  these  Committees,  who  met  at  10  o  clock,  had  completed  their  labours  by 
10.30  when  we  arrived.  We  had  an  interview  with  the  Clerk  and  Chairman  of  the 
Guardians.  We  ascertained  that  there  are  now  about  1,700  outdoor  paupers  in  the 
Union  (a  reduction  of  200  from  last  year)  or  882  cases,  and  that  there  are  also  840  inmates 
of  the  workhouse.  The  permanent  outdoor  relief  cases  are  revised  half-yearly.  At 
present  the  Guardians  deal  with  the  cases  from  their  own  parishes  and  the  paupers  and 
their  friends  canvass  the  Guardians.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  have  a  Central  Relief 
Committee  consisting  of  members  of  each  Relief  Committee,  to  deal  with  all  the  new 
cases.    These  cases  will  subsequently  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  Relief  Committees. 

The  office  accomm.odation  is  insufficient,  but  new  offices  are  being  built  and  when 
they  are  finished  it  is  intended  to  introduce  the  case  paper  system. 

The  Committees  dispose  finally  of  the  cases  without  reference  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
The  out-relief  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  charity  which  disburses  some  £4,000 
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Provincial  Urban :  a  year  to  widows  and  children.  It  boards  out  some  290  children.  There  are  four  rc- 
9  {conid.).  lieving  officers  and  a  superintendent  who  acts  as  a  cross  visitor,  but  the  Chairman  con- 

siders this  number  insufficient. 

He  stated  that  the  Guardians  discharged  the  able-bodied  men  from  the  workhouse 
after  a  suitable  time,  and  if  they  came  back  at  night  after  discharge  treated  them  as 
casuals.  He  considered  the  able-bodied  to  be  the  chief  difficulty  and  wished  that  they 
could  be  sent  to  a  labour  colony  at  which  they  might  be  detained. 

We  visited  the  workhouse  and  especially  the  imbecile  wards.  The  building  is  old, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  built  about  18 — ,  and  the  imbecile  wards  appeared  to  us  to  be 
insufficient  and  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  For  instance  one 
ward  was  only  a  temporary  iron  building,  and  the  padded  room  was  surrounded  by  the 
wards  in  which  the  imbeciles  were. 

"We  saw  the  "  able-bodied  "  men  at  work.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  were  not 
really  able-bodied  at  all.  The  work  was  wood-chopping  and  sawing  and  the  men  seemed 
to  do  it  briskly. 

We  also  visited  the  casual  wards  which  are  constructed  on  the  cellular  system.  The 
men  are  not  detained  more  than  one  night,  and  at  times  the  pressure  is  such  that  two 
men  are  placed  in  one  cell.  Each  man  had  about  three  hours'  work,  The  sum  obtained 
for  the  stone  when  cut  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  it  uncut. 

The  children  are  in  Scattered  Homes,  the  numbers  varying  in  each  Home  from  seven 
to  twenty-one.  There  is  also  a  Eeceiving  Home  for  twenty-eight  children  where  they 
are  kept  fourteen  days  before  being  sent  to  the  ordinary  Homes.  The  majority  of  the 
children  are  Roman  Catholics.  We  saw  two  of  the  Homes,  both  of  which  were  for  Roman 
Catholic  children.  The  children  were  at  the  public  elementary  schools,  so  we  did  not 
see  them.  The  boys  on  leaving  the  Homes  usually  go  either  to  the  training  ship  "  *  *  "  or  to 
the  collieries.  The  Homes  were  clean  and  satisfactory  and  the  foster  mothers  seemed 
suitable  and  capable  women.  There  is  a  superintendent  of  the  Homes,  but  the  lady 
Guardians  are  not  allowed  to  visit  them. 

The  Guardians  keep  in  touch  with  the  children  until  they  are  eighteen. 

There  is  no  Home  in  *  *  for  working  boys,  and  the  Guardians  do  not  keep  the 
boys  unless  their  earnings  are  insufficient  for  their  maintenance.  They  are,  therefore,  sent 
to  the  collieries  where  they  are  boarded  and  paid  2s.  6d.  a  week.  The  girls  all  go  to 
service. 

Three  hundred  children  were  referred  to  the  Guardians  under  the  Underfed  School 
Children  Order,  and  they  found  only  one  in  ten  who  were  in  need  of  food.  These  cases 
were  dealt  with  by  private  charity. 

The  officers  gave  every  information,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 


No.  10. 

Provincial  Urban :  The  Committee  visited  the  Cottage  Homes,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  Avhich  the  workhouse 
^  ^'  stands. 

The  Homes  are  four  in  number  with  some  ten  or  twelve  in  each.  Boys  and  girls  are  sent 
to  them  from  five  years  old  upwards.  We  visited  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Cathohc 
Home.  The  children  on  the  whole  and  particularly  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  Home,  struck 
us  as  cheerful  and  well  cared  for.  The  houses  are  well  designed,  with  the  homely  comfort 
of  a  cottage,  the  foster  mothers  are  drawn  from  mill  hands  and  shop  girls,  and  we  were 
favourably  impressed  by  them.  The  general  management  showed  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  methods  adopted  under  a  more  enhghtened  Board.  This  was  particularly  evident 
in  the  absence  of  after-care.  There  was  no  industrial  training.  The  boys  were  sent  out 
to  farms,  the  girls  to  service  as  generals.  The  reheving  officer  visited  them  at  intervals. 
The  conditions  of  engagement,  of  which  we  enclose  a  copy,  struck  us  as  very  defective. 
There  was  no  regular  rehgious  care,  the  Chaplain  dechning  to  undertake  it,  and  the  children 
being  prepared  by  confirmation  by  a  parish  clergyman,  whose  school  they  attended. 

We  went  on  to  visit  one  of  the  Scattered  Homes  in  the  town.  Two  houses  had  been 
thrown  together  in  a  wide  airy  street,  and  contained  some  fifteen  children.  The  foster 
mother  was  a  single  woman,  who  had  been  in  a  shop  for  many  years,  and  had  applied  for 
her  present  position  from  love  of  children.  She  was  a  kindly,  capable  woman,  rather  rough 
and  ready,  but  with  a  hold  on  the  affection  of  her  charges.  She  kept  up  an  acquaintance 
with  those  who  left,  and  they  visited  the  homes  when  they  had  hohdays.    One  of  them  at 
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Christmas  brought  a  present  to  each  of  the  inmates.    She  greatly  preferred  the  Scattered  Provincial  Urban 
Home  to  the  Cottage  Home,  on  the  ground  that  the  children  led  a  more  natural  hfe.    We  i'"''^'^-) 
agreed  in  thinking  that  the  home  which  we  saw  hit  the  mean,  and  represented  the  conditions 
under  which  a  boy  or  girl  might  be  learned  successfully  for  a  not  very  high  walk  in  life. 


No.  12. 

The  Workhouse  had  635  inmates,  135  of  whom  are  sick,  and  160  imbeciles.  About  Pi'ovincial  Urban: 
seventeen  women  and  men  are  sane  epileptics.  This  Union,  it  should  be  noted,  has  not 
joined  in  the  combination  for  the  provision  of  an  epileptic  colony  for  *  *  .  The 
provision  for  imbeciles  and  epileptics  is  insufficient,  and  the  staff  inadequate.  The  build- 
ings are  fairly  good  and  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  there  was  a  painful  feeling  of  in- 
sufficient means  of  ventilation  as  we  entered  the  wards.  This  to  some  extent  reflects 
upon  the  Medical  Officer,  as  well  as  upon  the  workhouse  master.  .  The  patients  and  the 
institution  apparently  not  having  that  attention  from  a  medical  officer  which  it  should 
have. 

All  children  are  admitted  to  and  discharged  from  the  workhouse,  during  the  stay  in 
the  workhouse  ;  the  boys  are  placed  with  the  infirm  old  men,  and  the  girls  with  the  infirm 
old  women. 

Relief  Committee. — We  next  attended  a  Relief  Committee  at  the  Union  offices  at  1 .30  p.m. 
There  were  ten  Guardians  present.  A  Chairman  is  selected  at  each  meeting.  There  are 
obvious  disadvantages  to  this  system  generally,  and  this  instance  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Several  of  the  Guardians  spoke  of  their  visit  to  the  home  of  the  applicants.  We  were 
informed  that  the  relieving  officers  have  recently  commenced  to  send  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  new  apphcants  to  the  Guardian  of  the  district,  a  special  form  being  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

The  relieving  officer  impressed  the  Committee  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  cases. 
He  on  several  occasions  gave  very  sensible  advice  to  the  Relief  Committee  which  was  not 
accepted,  his  recommendations  being  over-ruled,  e.g.,  a  widow  with  three  children,  a  well- 
known  dricking  character,  was  relieved  with  3s.,  one  of  her  children  earning  7s.,  making 
a  total  of  10s.  It  was  urged  by  the  relieving  officer  that  it  was  no  case  for  out-rehef,  as  it 
was  encouraging  drunkenness  and  immorahty.  On  one  occasion  she  struck  the  relieving 
officer  when  in  the  street  drunk.  It  was  held  that  the  relief  having  been  suspended  for  a 
month,  she  had  suffered  sufficient  punishment.  The  officer  said  "  she  still  drinks,"  and 
that  4s.  relief  was  given  on  *  *  "  to  tide  her  over  the  holidays."  She  had  been  before 
the  pohce  for  drunkenness.  It  was  considered  to  meet  the  disqualification  of  the  case  by 
reducing  the  relief  to  3s.  instead  of  4s. 

Rule  C. — If  reHef  was  administered  in  accordance,  "  persons  with  famihes  where  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  of  drunken  or  immoral  habits  "  should  only  be  offered 
reHef  inside  the  workhouse. 

The  Guardians  were  very  good,  kind-hearted  men,  and  quite  up  to  the  average  of  Poor 
Law  Guardians  in  general  intelligence,  but  were  lacking  in  grasp  of  the  judicious  functions  ■ 
of  Poor  Law  administration.    There  is  a  rule  in  force  that  all  exceptions  to  the  regulations 
should  be  reported  to  the  whole  Board.    We  heard  that  this  is  not  often  done. 

Boys  and  Girls  Refuges  and  Children's  Aid  Societies. — This  is  an  admirable  institutioiL 
for  deahng  with  destitute  children.  There  are  103  boys  in  the  training  home,  the  ages 
range  from  seven  to  eighteen.  Manual  training  is  given  in  shoe-making,  tailoring,  printing, 
joinering,  etc.  Boys  are  also  sent  out  to  work  (apprenticed  to  tradesmen)  for  weekly 
wages,  and  maintained  in  the  home.  Every  boy  is  paid  his  wages  at  the  workshop,  which 
he  pays  over  to  the  matron  of  the  home  for  maintenance.  An  allowance  is  made  for 
spending  money  of  Id.  per  week  up  to  5s.,  3d.  between  5s.  and  7s.,  4d.  between  8s.  and  9s., 
5d.  between  10s.  and  12s.,  12s.  and  over  6d.  per  week.  There  are  thirty-four  boys  attend- 
ing public  elementary  schools.  It  is  a  certified  home  for  Poor  Law  children,  the  amount 
of  payment  is  £15  per  annum,  which  appears  to  be  considered  too  high,  as  few  children 
are  sent. 

The  cost  per  week  is  6s.  6d.  per  head  apart  from  estabHshment  charges.    After  the 
boys  (who  are  apprenticed  out)  receive  12s.  per  week,  they  are  drafted  ofi  to  the  institute  « 
adjoining. 
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ENGLAND  AND  \V ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 
No.  13. 

Provincial  Urban:  The  Children's  Home. — This  contains  seventy-eight  children,  forty-eight  boys,  thirty 
13-  girls,  and  there  are  six  vacancies.     The  children  are  from  five  years  old  till  fourteen 

(boys),  fourteen  or  fifteen  (girls).  They  are  mostly  ins-and-outs,  a  few  orphans,  four 
deserted,  three  adopted  by  Guardians.  The  staff  consists  of  seven  officers  and  a  gardener. 
The  children  attend  four  elementary  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  girls  go  to  service 
as  "  generals."    The  boys  go,  some  to  the  "    *    *       and  some  to  glass  works  in    *    *  . 

The  buildings  are  fair,  but  the  conditions  are  not  favourable  to  good  results. 

Two  Commissioners  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  two  Relief  Committees  of 
the  *  *  Board  of  Guardians,  and  one  went  through  the  apphcation  and  report 
of  a  relieving  officer.  An  intelHgent  and  considerate  interest  was  taken  in  all  the  cases, 
school  attendance  tickets  and  medical  certificates  being  examined  by  individual  members 
of  the  Committee.  Cleanliness  and  housing  conditions  were  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
each  application  for  out-relief.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  word  "  scale  "  was  not  in 
use,  rehef  was  administered  within  very  narrow  limits  ;  as  a  result,  we  observed  that  some 
twenty-five  cases  were  decided  in  twenty  minutes.  Medical  relief  was  practically  free 
and  dependence  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  relieving  officer  was  invariable.  It 
was  satisfactory  to  find  that  cases  of  deserted  wives  were  dealt  with  on  a  uniform  principle, 
viz.,  the  offer  of  the  workhouse.  We  regretted  to  note  that  in  at  least  one  case  the  allow- 
ance of  2s.  6d.  from  the  Guardians  was  supplemented  by  the  same  amount  from  the 

*  *  Society.  There  was  hardly  any  evidence  that  anything  more  than  the  state- 
ments of  the  applicants  were  used  in  deciding  their  cases.  Very  little  verification  except 
a  visit  to  the  home,  arid  although  the  relieving  officer  reported  and  the  applicant  was 
reproved  for  want  of  cleanliness  this  was  not  regarded  as  an  absolute  bar  to  out-relief. 

The  Committee  attended  the  meeting  of  the  whole  Board  ;  twelve  Guardians  were 
present,  two  ladies.  The  principal  question  discussed  was  a  recommendation  to  increase 
the  number  of  relieving  officers  from  two  to  three,  and  this  was  carried,  as  against  an 
amendment  to  appoint  a  superintendent  relieving  officer. 

The  rest  of  the  business  calls  for  no  comment. 

Two  Commissioners  visited  the  Workhouse  and  Infirmary,  with  over  1,200  inmates. 
We  saw  the  imbecile,  children  and  tramp  wards,  the  nurses'  home,  and  talked  with  the 
superintending  Medical  Officer. 

The  house  was  up  to  a  fair  standard  of  efficiency  and  adequacy.  We  thought  the  night 
care  of  imbeciles  defective. 

The  infirmary  was  well  designed  and  built,  but  the  administration  did  not  strike  us  as 
equal  to  that  of  some  which  we  have  visited. 

The  inmates  of  the  "  aged  women's  "  quarters  were  all  employed  and  there  was  a  general 
air  of  cheerfulness. 


No.  14. 

Provincial  Urban  •  — ^®  visited  two  of  the  scattered  homes.   These  two  were  built  by  the  Guar- 

j^j^  dians,  and  are  of  the  villa  type  rather  than  cottage.    They  hold  ten  to  twelve  children, 

boys  and  girls.  The  girls  stay  till  they  are  free  of  school,  then  go  for  three  or  six  months  to 
a  voluntary  training  home  for  domestic  service,  where  the  Guardians  pay  for  them.  They 
are  given  an  outfit.  One  of  the  foster-mothers  was  excellent,  the  other  rather  less  excel- 
lent in  appearance  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  homes  and  children  corresponded.  In  the 
second  it  seemed  to  me  the  children  were  being  worked  up  to  the  last  minute  before  leaving 
for  school,  instead  of  the  desirable  pause  after  dinner.  All  stores  are  sent  in  from  the 
workhouse  on  the  requisition  of  the  foster-mothers.  The  superintendent  visits  nearly 
every  day,  and  is  responsible  for  caning  the  boys. 

These  scattered  homes  are  in  connection  with  a  central  receiving  home,  a  very  elabor- 
ately planned  building.  There  were  only  four  children  in,  and  the  home  and  stafi  seem 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  needs.  They  are  kept  there  for  a  fortnight  before 
being  assigned  to  the  scattered  homes.  In  the  same  grounds  are  the  first  Homes  built 
by  the  Guardians,  intended  to  accommodate  over  twenty  ;  one  of  these  has  been  sub- 
divided, the  other  is  still  used  for  boys.  We  saw  also  the  workshops,  shoe-mending  (not 
making)  and  carpentering  ;  only  three  boys  at  work  in  them.  Some  are  employed  on  the 
land,  and  afterwards  put  out  as  agricultural  labourers. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

The  Guardians  have  also  built  a  very  large  building  for  babies.  These  have  not  yet  Provincial  Urban 
moved  in,  and  we  saw  them  in  the  workhouse  nursery  ;  there  are  only  fourteen  of  them,  (contd.). 
and  they  will  be  very  much  over-housed.  The  nurses'  home,  accommodating  about  forty 
nurses,  is  a  very  comfortable,  not  to  say  luxurious,  building.  No  meals  are  served  there  ; 
but  there  are  three  sitting-rooms,  and  a  bedroom  for  each  nurse.  The  matron  of  the 
infirmary  also  lives  there.  It  might  have  been  more  comfortable  at  less  cost ;  e.g.,  there 
is  no  means  of  heating  the  bedrooms,  which  were  uncomfortably  cold,  compared  with  the 
heated  passages. 

The  administration  block  is  on  a  still  more  magnificent  scale.  The  doctors'  quarters, 
which  are  typical  of  the  rest,  contain  two  large  bedrooms,  a  smoking-room,  and  a.recreation- 
room,  originally  intended  for  a  billiard-room.  There  are  three  resident  Medical  Officers, 
one  of  them  a  lady,  who  has  a  very  nice  suite  of  rooms — two  sitting  and  two  bedrooms. 
There  are  rooms  for  three  porters  in  much  the  same  style,  the  porters  being  paid  officers, 
not  inmates.  The  matron,  a  very  capable  person,  showed  us  part  of  the  infirmary.  They 
are  very  full,  and  building  constantly  new  wards.  Some  paying  patients  are  admitted, 
paying  anything  up  to  10s.  6d.,  which  is  the  maximum  charge.  The  operation  room  is  of 
the  most  advanced  type  ;  an  outside  surgeon  comes  in  for  all  operations,  of  which  there 
were  seven  last  week. 

We  saw  the  lying-in  ward.  The  patients  are  sent  over  from  the  workhouse  at  seven 
months,  and  do  most  of  the  sewing  of  the  institutions.  A  few  respectable  married  women 
come  in  ;  but  there  is  no  classification  except  for  lock  cases,  of  which  there  were  two  in. 

We  also  saw  some  of  the  imbeciles.  The  sane  epileptics  on  the  male  side  have  a  separate 
day-room  only  ;  on  the  female  side  there  is  no  separation. 

In  this  workhouse  a  test  system  has  been  introduced  for  able-bodied  ins-and-outs,  which 
is  classified  as  completely  successful.  The  able-bodied  generally  are  employed  digging 
in  the  grounds,  but  when  able-bodied  men  show  themselves  ins-and-outs,  and  do  not  perform 
digging  work  very  satisfactorily,  they  are  sent  directly  on  admission  to  a  separate 
building,  where  they  reside  as  well  as  work.  There  they  get  corn-grinding,  stone-breaking, 
or  stone-pounding,  the  first  being  preferred.  The  hours  are  8  a.m.  till  5.30  p.m.  with  an 
hour  for  dinner — eight  and  a  half  hours.  The  amount  of  corn  to  be  ground  in  the  time 
is  calculated  as  the  basis  of  what  a  man  can  do  easily  enough  in  eight  hours — three  fills 
of  a  hopper.  The  three  fills  are  the  maximum  task— two  only  being  exacted  of  men  not 
thoroughly  able  for  a  whole  day's  work.  They  may  do  this  as  they  like — working  hard 
for  a  spell  and  resting,  or  working  leisurely  the  whole  day  ;  but  the  task  must  be  com- 
pleted by  5.30  p.m.,  or,  after  milder  punishment  by  the  master,  the  culprit  is  handed  over 
to  the  Magistrate.  [  But  the  man  cannot  get  out  of  his  cell  before  5.30  in  any  case;  if  he 
finishes  sooner,  some  more  corn  is  given  him. 

The  work  is,  and  is  meant  to  be,  deterrent.  An  in-and-out,  once  confirmed  as  such,  is 
set  straight  to  this  when  he  asks  admission,  and,  as  almost  any  work  outside  is  at  least 
more  interesting,  and  'prima  facie  less  hard,  it  has  had  a  great  effect  in  clearing  the  work- 
house of  that  particular  class.  The  marvel  is  that  anybody  should  face  it,  and  the  assump- 
tion is  that  none  but  men  too  indolent  to  look  for  other  work  will  take  it.    Yet  some  do. 

Stone-breaking  is  of  the  ordinary  character,  but  as  there  is  no  market  for  stone — except 
for  road-making  within  the  grounds — it  is  seldom  now  resorted  to. 

Stone-pounding  is  much  more  laborious,  but  does  not  admit  of  such  exact  test-work 
measurement. 

The  question  which  suggests  itself  seems  to  be  this  :  if  the  problem  of  ins-and-outs  is 
so  universally  acknowledged,  and  if  the  legality  of  setting  them  to  such  severe  task  work 
is  indisputable,  and  if  such  work  is  so  easily  provided  as  here,  why  is  it  not  universally 
adopted  ? 

We  attended  a  Rehef  Committee  ;  two  men  and  a  woman,  the  latter  in  the  chair,  conduct- 
ing the  business  with  vigour  and  discretion.  The  district  dealt  with  lies  in  the  most  thickly 
populated  part  of  *  *  ,  and  contains  lodging-houses,  into  which  the  casual  labour  of 
the  Union  drifts,  and  then  comes  on  to  Poor  Law.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  consisted  in  confirming  workhouse  orders  for  able-bodied  men.  The  cases 
are  well  considered,  and  on  well-defined  lines.  The  following  points  were  noted.  Able- 
bodied  men  with  families  are  admitted  to  the  house,  and  the  families  are  helped  outside  ; 
as  soon  as  the  families  have  got  the  relief  the  men  come  out  to  share  it. 

The  cases  are  classified  into  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  according  to  character,  and  different 
scales  of  relief  applied.  Sons  are  made  to  appear  before  the  Board,  and  show  reason  why 
they  should  not  contribute  to  parents'  maintenance  in  the  house. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — contuimd. 

Provincial  Urban :  Co-operation  with  Distress  Committee  takes  the  form  of  a  man  working  one  week  for 
14A  {'■ontd.).      the  Corporation,  the  next  for  the  Guardians. 

Belief  to  widows  and  children  apparently  inadequate,  e.g.,  widow  with  four  children 
gets  two  days  charing,  pays  4s.  rent ;  relief  granted,  6s. 

Cases  are  revised  quarterly.  The  office  is  the  only  pay-station.  The  relieving  officer 
has  about  120  cases  on  his  book  each  week.    There  is  a  superintendent  relieving  officer. 

The  following  case  was  interesting  :  An  old  lady's  relations  summoned  to  contribute  to  her 
support,  she  being  an  in-and-out,  having  sixteen  entries  in  two  years. 

The  eldest  son  was  summoned  ;  a  decent-looking  man  about  forty  with  one  arm.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  hard  worker  ;  hires  a  piano  organ  at  9s.  a  week,  or  18d.  a  day,  and  employs 
a  man,  or  lad,  of  twenty-five  years  to  assist  him,  to  whom  he  pays  6s.  a  week.  He  is  said 
to  be  in  request  for  modest  festivals,  such  as  marriages,  and  set  down  his  earnings  as  35s. 
a  week.  This  leaves  20s.  for  himself  and  family — the  wife  drinks — and  the  argument  of 
the  Clerk  was  that  if  he  does  his  duty  by  them  he  has  nothing  to  spare.  He  offered  Is. 
a  week,  however,  and  this  was  accepted. 

The  industry  of  hiring  out  organs  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Italians,  who  sometimes 
combine  it  with  the  ice-cream  business.  One  such  employer  keeps  stock  of  several  such 
organs,  so  as  to  allow  of  his  clients  having  a  change.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  price  of  such  an  instrument  is. 

The  *  *  Boys'  Working  Home. 
Provincial  Urban :  No.  14  B. — This  institution  exists  for  the  benefit  of  destitute  boys,  of  presumably  a  low 
pauper  class.  They  are  single  or  double  orphans  between  the  ages  of  ten  to  sixteen.  Those 
of  school  age  attend  an  elementary  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  above  school  age 
are  engaged  in  house  work,  and  in  a  small  wood-chopping  business.  After  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  situations  are  found  for  them — chiefly  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
*  *  ,  where  we  were  informed  the  boys  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  trades  and 
of  becoming  skilled  workmen  of  various  kinds.  The  boys  seemed  happy  and  looked 
healthy,  but  they  were  untidy  and  somewhat  dirty.  The  stafi  seems  inadequate,  con- 
sisting of  a  master  and  matron,  who,  no  doubt,  do  their  best,  but  the  whole  institution 
apparently  suffers  for  lack  of  adequate  financial  support,  and  is  administered  on  old- 
fashioned  methods. 

We  next  visited  the  general  hospital  of  the  City.  It  contains  accommodation  for 
255  patients,  of  whom  forty-eight  are  children.  In  the  course  of  the  year  ending  *  *  , 
19  ,  there  were  3,540  in-patients  and  30,406  out-patients,  including  accident  and 
emergency  cases.  In  close  co-operation  with  the  Hospital  there  is  a  Convalescent  Fund 
which  during  the  same  period  provided  treatment  for  100  patients.  The  income  of  the 
hospital  amounts  to  some  £15,000  per  annum,  of  which  £3,000  is  derived  from  endowments. 

The  workmen's  contributions  to  the  *  *  Fund  and  the  *  *  Fund  provide  a 
further  £5,000,  and  about  £7,000  per  annum  is  provided  by  subscriptions.  The  deficit 
amounts  to  some  £2,700,  and  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  public  to  hquidate  this  debt 
and  to  provide  funds  for  the  extension  of  buildings. 

The  Out-patient  Department  is  very  largely  used.  There  are  no  inquiries  made  as  to 
the  applicants'  resources,  but  to  secure  admission  applicants  have  to  produce  tickets  of 
recommendation — which  in,  say,  hundreds  of  cases  are  provided  in  return  for  weekly 
subscriptions  of  Id.  per  week  to  the  workmen's  fund.  These  subscriptions  are  deducted 
from  the  workmen's  wages  by  the  employers  ;  in  bad  times,  of  course,  this  source  of  income 
diminishes,  when  presumably  the  need  for  hospital  treatment  increases. 

As  far  as  we  could  judge  the  hospital  seemed  well  administered,  but  to  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  adequate  financial  support. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  Working  Boys'  Home  *  *  ,  established  and  partially 
maintained  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  eleven  boys 
wlio  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Scattered  Homes.  The  boys  pay  as  far  as  possible 
the  cost  of  their  own  maintenance,  the  Guardians  finding  the  difference  between  the 
b'.ys'  payment  and  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  A  matron,  with  the  assistance  of 
her  husband,  is  in  charge  of  the  institution,  she  seems  well  qualified  for  her  work.  The 
boy's  are  happy,  and  enjoy  apparently  the  influences  of  a  well-managed  home.  The 
atmosphere  and  tone  of  the  whole  place  made  a  favourable  impression,  and  a  difficulty  of 
which  witnesses  have  spoken  is  here  met,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  is  practi- 
cally out-relief  is  given  in  aid  of  wages.  But  the  "  independent  labourer  "  would  not 
expect  his  son  to  be  completely  self-supporting  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
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ENGLAND  AND  V/ ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 
No.  15. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  consists  of  tv^enty-five  members,  and  is  divided  up  into  eight  Provincial  Urban 
Rehef  Committees  (seven  groups  of  three  members  and  one  of  four).  Two  Committees  meet 
every  Wednesday,  and  it  thus  falls  to  each  member  of  the  Board  to  serve  on  a  Committee  once 
in  four  weeks  Each  Committee  appoints  its  own  Chairman  at  the  commencement  of  each 
day's  proceedings.  The  Union  is  divided  into  three  relief  districts — one  Committee  take 
one  district  and  the  other  Committee  two  districts  Relief  is  granted  to  the  aged  for  six 
months  ;  to  widows  with  young  children  for  three  months,  and  each  case  automatically 
comes  up  for  revision  at  the  expiry  of  the  specified  period.  A  number  of  cases  are  thus  revised 
every  week,  the  revision  being  practically  equivalent  to  a  fresh  apphcation.  This  Union 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  adopted  the  case-paper  system.  We  examined  a 
number  of  the  case-papers,  and  found  that  the  necessary  particulars  were  fairly  well  re- 
ported. Applications  for  medical  relief  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  appHcations  for 
ordinary  relief,  and  one  feature  observable  since  the  case-paper  system  was  instituted  is 
the  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  medical  orders. 

There  are  no  rules  for  the  administration  of  relief. 

The  relief  given  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  a  family  is  Is.  6d.  and  a  loaf  per  child,  but 
nothing  for  the  mother  nor  her  first  child  {i.e.,  a  woman  with  five  children  would  receive 
6s.  a  week  and  four  loaves),  obviously  an  inadequate  allowance.  Very  little  relief  is 
given  on  loan.  It  is  also  a  very  unusual  for  a  decision  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Board  as  a  whole 
An  appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  Committee  of  one  week  appears  to  be  decided  by  the 
Committee  of  the  next  week.  For  example,  one  or  two  cases  came  up  in  which  sons  appealed 
against  an  order  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their  parents  which  had  been  made 
at  the  previous  week's  meeting,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  the  previous  decision  was  over- 
turned. This  system  may  work  well  in  practice,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  lead  ■ 
to  a  want  of  stability  in  administration.  If  time  had  permitted,  it  would  have  been 
interesting,  for  instance,  to  have  selected  a  number  of  cases  where  the  circumstances  were 
similar  and  to  have  compared  the  decisions  given  by  one  group  of  three  Guardians  with 
the  decisions  of  another  group.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cases  were  handled  in  a  very 
business-like  manner. 

The  Relief^  Committees  discharge  cases  from  the  workhouse  if  the  Medical  Ofiicer  certifies 
that  they  are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

Relief  was  granted  in  one  or  two  cases  that  would  have  been  better  dealt  with  by 
organised  charity,  which  appears,  however,  to  be  lacking  in  *  *  A  new  city  guild 
of  help  has  been  started,  but  the  Guardians  are  hot  officially  recognised  on  it,  and 
apparently,  as  yet,  there  is  not  much  co-operation  between  the  two  bodies. 

One  feature  was  particularly  prominent  on  glancing  at  the  case-papers.  It  was  that, 
almost  without  exception,  every  applicant  was  a  member  of  a  burial  society,  some  of  the 
premiums  amounting  to  as  much  as  3d.  a  week.  We  were  informed  that  most  of  the 
working  people  in  *  *  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  Societies,  the  *  * 
and  the     *  *. 

The  method  of  relieving  able-bodied  men  by  test  labour  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  *  *. 
There  is  a  labour  yard  in  the  workhouse  under  the  charge  of  an  ex-sergeant  of  police, 
and  the  men  are  employed  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  day  at  piece-work  rates  on  wood- 
sawing  or  stone-breaking.  The  rates  are  the  same  for  single  men  as  for  married  men  with 
families,  but  a  differential  maximum  weekly  wage  has  been  fixed,  according  to  the  respec- 
tive conditions  of  the  v7orkmen.  Thus  a  single  man  can  earn  only  5s.  9d.  a  week,  but 
a  married  man  with  wife  and  four  or  more  children  can  earn  15s.  4d.  But  whereas  the 
single  man  may  earn  the  maximum  in  one  or  one  snd  a  half  days,  the  married  man  must 
practically  toil  the  whole  week.  The  wages  thus  earned  are  paid  at  the  end  of  each  day, 
and  are  charged  either  to  the  firewood  or  stone  accounts.  We  have  need  the  work  "  work- 
men "  because  we  are  informed  that  the  men  are  not  reckoned  in  the  official  returns  rs 
paupers  and  they  are  not  disfranchised.  It  is  claimed  that  the  system  is  a  safeguard  against 
actual  want,  and  that  it  enables  the  men  to  retain  their  liberty  and  to  seek  more  remunera- 
tive employment  elsewhere.  A  case  which,  however,  came  up  at  the  ReHef  Committee,  viz., 
a  labourer  who  lives  in  a  common  lodging-house,  pays  4d.  a  night  for  his  bed,  earns  Is! 
or  so  a  day  in  the  labour  yard,  and  has  not  worked  at  his  trade  for  the  last  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years,  seems  to  discount  the  claim. 

It  is_  said  that  the  system  has  been  in  operation  for  thirty  years,  and  that  it  has  been 
recognised  by  successive  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  and  Auditors. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 

Provincial  VnB.Kii— continued. 

Provincial  Urban :  At  the  time  of  OUT  visit  there  were  about  twenty  men  (or,  with  their  families,  fifty 
15  (contd.).         individuals)  receiving  relief  of  this  nature,  and  as  they  are  not  reckoned  as  paupers  such 

men  must  tend  greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  reheved  by  the  Guardians 

in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  Board  meeting  was  held  immediately  on  the  termination  of  the  Rehef  Committee 
meetings.  There  are  no  lady  Guardians  and  great  fear  was  expressed  lest  some  should 
be  returned  at  next  election.  The  meeting  was  conducted  in  a  most  business-like  fashion 
and  was  very  orderly.  One  rather  tedious  part  of  the  proceedings  was  the  reading  of 
the  reports  and  minutes  of  the  various  Committees.  A  good  deal  of  time  might  be  saved 
to  the  members  if  the  minutes  were  condensed  and  were  printed  and  circulated  before- 
hand. At  present  they  are  extended  after  the  manner  of  a  newspaper  report.  One 
interesting  item  in  the  master's  report  was  that  the  number  of  vagrants  has  decreased 
by  about  4,000  during  the  year,  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  tea  to  the 
vagrants  had  been  discontinued  and  that  they  now  received  regulation  diet. 

As  discussion  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Cottage  Homes  for  children  arose  on  the 
report  of  the  cottage  Homes  Committee.  Owing  to  lack  of  time  and  the  bad  state 
of  the  roads  we  could  not  visit  the  homes  which  are  situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  some 
4  miles  away.  The  cost  per  child  excluding  education  was  stated  to  be  17s.  6d.  per  week. 
The  children  attend  the  pubhc  elementary  school,  and  the  Guardians  have  contributed 
£500  to  the  Education  Authority  towards  an  extension  of  the  school,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  advent  of  the  children. 

On  the  representation  of  the  *  *  Board  of  Guardians  the  Board  unanimously 
agreed  to  give  their  support  to  a  proposal  that  army  and  naval  pensioners  should,  as 
regards  rehef,  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  Friendly  Society  members.  Regret  was, 
however,  expressed  at  what  was  termed  "  piecemeal  legislation  "  :  "  Friendly  Society's 
members  one  year,"  "  army  and  naval  pensioners  "  another  year,  and  "  decayed  trades- 
men "  the  next,  etc.,  etc. 

After  luncheon  we  visited  the  workhouse,  a  substantially-built  stone  structure  excep- 
tionally well  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  with  about  900  inmates.  Attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  classification  of  the  inmates.  The  infirm  inmates  are  housed  in  two  blocks, 
each  quite  separate  from,  but  within  the  same  curtilage  as,  the  main  building.  Each 
block  accommodates  100  inmates  and  is  in  charge  of  two  females  attendants.  There  is  no 
night  attendant.     There  is  sub-classification  within  the  blocks. 

There  is  a  separate  block  for  midwifery  cases — about  fifty  births  a  year ;  there  used 
to  be  sixty.  The  hospital,  a  well-appointed  institution,  built  in  18 — ,  accommodates  about 
260  patients.  There  are  a  resident  and  a  visiting  doctor,  a  superintendent  nurse,  eight 
nurses,  and  twenty-one  probationers. 

About  thirty  cases  per  annum  are  received  from  the  *  *  general  hospital.  If 
the  master  is  satisfied  that  such  a  case  belongs  to  this  Union  he  admits  it  without 
a  relieving  officer's  order,  the  usual  inquiries  by  the  relieving  oJB&cer  being  carried  out 
subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the  case. 

Wooden  sheds  have  been  erected  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  phthisis  with  encouraging 
results.  The  resident  Medical  Officer  informed  us  that  he  used  to  sign  one  certificate  of 
death  from  phthisis  per  week,  but  that,  on  an  average,  he  has  only  now  about  two  such 
certificates  in  three  months.  He  stated,  however,  as  an  offset  to  this,  that  he  had  had  as 
many  as  seven  deaths  just  before  Christmas.  About  one-sixth  of  the  phthisis  cases  are 
grinders'  phthisis. 

The  sane  epileptics  are  in  the  same  wards  as  the  lunatics.  An  interesting  fact 
mentioned  by  the  Medical  Officer  was  that  while  he  found  tubercular  meningitis  rare 
among  the  sane  paupers,  it  was  comparatively  common  among  the  lunatics. 

The  Guardians  do  not  board  out  children.  The  Cottage  Homes  have  been 
aheady  alluded  to.  The  Guardians  have  also  purchased  two  private  dwelhng  houses 
standing  on  ground  adjoining  the  workhouse  premises.  One  of  these  houses  is  used  as 
a  children's  receiving  home  and  the  other  as  a  home  for  the  infirmary  nurses. 

A  feature  of  the  workhouse  is  the  married  quarters,  which  are  in  a  separate  block  and 
provide  for  nine  aged  couples.  The  accommodation  is  always  full  and  the  lack  of  any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  poor  people  to  enter  the  married  quarters  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  workhouse  was  built  (18 — )  it  was  called  the  "  Home  of 
Rest  for  the  Aged  Poor."  It  is  possible  that  the  tradition  may  remain  and  that  this  part 
of  the  workhouse  may  still  be  regarded  by  the  old  people  as  a  home  of  rest  rather  than  a 
workhouse. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 
No.  16. 

We  visited  the    *    *    Shelter  about  5  o'clock  and  interviewed  the  captain.     He  Provincial  Urban 
informed  us  that  he  provided  beds  for  250,  of  which  160  were  located  in  one  large  dormi-  16. 
tory.    The  remaining  ninety  we  were  not  shown.    The  price  for  beds  varied  from  4d.  to 
2d.  per  night ;  80  per  cent,  of  the  beds  are  paid  for,  and  the  accommodation  is  always 
filled. 

There  is  a  food  counter  at  which  the  men  can  purchase  what  they  want.  A  man  can  feed 
himself  well  at  6d.  a  day,  and  for  Id.  he  can  have  enough  bread  and  butter  and  soup  to 
"  fill  himself." 

The  4d.  men  have  a  common  room  in  which  to  cook  and  feed.    There  are  baths  at  Id. 
and  the  usual  sanitary  accommodation.    Also  a  disinfector. 
The  men  are  put  to  work  at  three  main  occupations  : — 

(1)  The  utilisation  of  waste  paper.  There  is  a  very  large  business  done  in  this  de- 
partment. After  collection  the  paper  is  sorted  into  sixteen  different  groups  and 
then  baled.  We  saw  all  the  operations  proceeding.  There  is  a  commercial  traveller 
and  two  clerks  attached  to  this  department,  but  no  accurate  information  was  forth- 
coming as  to  the  financial  side  of  the  department. 

(2)  Woodchopping.    This  is  the  usual  industry  carried  on  at  workhouses,  except 

that  there  was  a  hand  saw.  '  • 

(3)  Cleaning  and  general  work  about  the  building. 

Men  are  never  refused  as  long  as  there  is  room,  even  though  they  cannot  pay.  In  that 
case  they  have  to  work  out  the  cost  of  their  lodging  and  food.  Out-of-works  often  stay 
for  three  months  or  a  year.  There  have  been  cases  where  men  have  stayed  as  long  as 
eight  years  and  paid  for  their  lodging.  There  is  a  class  of  men  permanently  employed 
who  can  earn  up  to  7s.  a  week. 

The  captain  claimed  that  the  Home  operated  to  keep  vagrants  out  of  the  casual 
wards,  but  it  may  also  be  urged  that  it  acts  as  a  magnet  to  the  floating  population  of 

The  Workhouse  and  Infirmary. 

We  visited  this  institution,  and  speaking  generally  our  visit  has  left  a  most  favourable 
impression.  The  buildings  were  erected  some  years  ago.  They  are  well  arranged  ;  it 
is  said  that  they  scarcely  provide  sufficient  accommodation  on  the  male  side,  but  a  means 
between  extravagance  and  parsimony  seems  to  have  been  discovered. 

The  administration  struck  us  as  of  a  high  character,  due  to  the  capacity  of  the  master 
and  the  personahty  of  the  Clerk,  whose  influence  is  felt  in  every  department.  By  way 
of  illustration  we  may  mention  that  the  able-bodied  have  been  so  far  reduced  in  numbers, 
especially  on  the  female  side,  that  the  Guardians  complain  of  an  insufficient  supply  of 
efficient  labour  to  do  the  work  of  the  House  ! 

The  infirmary  presented  no  special  features  excepting  that,  although  the  accommoda- 
tion of  every  kind  seemed  adequate,  there  were  no  signs  of  extravagance  either  in  fittings 
or  furniture.  There  were  few  serious  cases,  and  we  were  told  that  those  needing  major 
or  serious  operations  were  transferred  to  the    *    *  Infirmary. 

The  sane  epileptics  were  placed  in  the  imbecile  wards.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing 
to  the  small  number  of  inmates  of  this  class,  the  Guardians  have  not  seen  their  way  to 
make  any  separate  provision. 

The  system  of  classification  throughout  the  workhouse  was  interesting,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  form  any  exact  opinion  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  system. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  Cottage  Homes.  They  are  built  on  villa  rather  than  cottage 
fines,  each  making  provision  for  twenty-five  children  ;  but  the  Guardians  have  now  decided 
that  the  number  is  too  large,  and  at  present  only  some  twelve  to  fifteen  children  are 
lodged  in  each  "  Cottage."  The  Homes  have  been  open  for  eight  years,  and  as  far  as 
we  could  judge  the  administration  is  on  ordinary  lines,  but  unfortunately  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  the  superintendent  and  matron  were  both  incapacitated  by  influenza,  so  we 
were  not  able  to  hear  much  as  to  the  career  of  the  children  after  they  left  the  school. 

It  would  be  of  considerable  interest  and  value  if  the  responsible  officials  of  this  and 
similar  institutions  were  required  to  keep  careful  measurements,  etc.,  of  all  children  in 
their  charge,  in  order  that  the  Local  Government  Board  might  be  able  to  compare  the 
results  attained  by  the  several  systems  which  they  see  fit  to  adopt. 
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ENGLAND  AND  VJ ALES— continued. 
.  Provincial  Urban — continued. 
No.  17. 

Provincial  Urban :  No.  11  A. — Arrived  *  *  Infirmary  out-patients  department  9  o'clock.  A  little  group 
17  A.  of  men  and  boys  were  waiting  the  opening  of  the  dispensary.    They  had  already  been  inter- 

viewed by  the  surgeon  and  had  his  prescription.  We  began  to  talk  to  them  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  infirmary  to  public  dispensary  or  the  Poor  Law.  The  leading 
man,  of  the  skilled  artisan  type,  said  he  came  to  the  infirmary  rather  than  to  the  public 
dispensary  because  his  own  was  an  accident  case,  and  he  thought  the  surgeons  there  were 
better.  But  he  grumbled  at  having  to  wait  about.  "  I  suppose  it  is  because  it  is  a  charity 
or  must  take  what  we  are  given  "  was  his  attitude.  He  resented  the  "  charity  "  side  of  it. 
As  for  the  Poor  Law,  he  would  never  dream  of  going  there.  "  The  lower  class  go  there," 
he  remarked,  "  but  they  do  not  like  it.  Once  you  go  into  the  workhouse  infirmary,  you 
never  come  out ;  they  give  you  a  sleeping  draught  that  finishes  you  up.  At  least  that  is 
what  folk  say  ;  and  they  never  tell  you  that  a  person  is  dying.  You  go  to  see  your  mother, 
and  find  she  has  been  dead  three  days."  He  explained  that  "  when  a  patient  is  put  on 
the  '  dangerous  list '  his  relatives  are  supposed  to  find  out  for  themselves  if  he  is  dying 
or  dead." 

He  liked  the  system  of  the  isolation  hospital  or  the  Corporation  Sanatoria  for  con- 
sumptives. That  he  felt  was  his  own  institution  that  he  paid  for  out  of  his  rates :  he 
was  neither  accepting  charity  nor  becoming  a  pauper  when  he  made  use  of  it. 

We  had  a  hurried  interview  with  the  officer,  at  which  all  out-patients  were  registered. 
A  card  was  filled  up  with  scanty  particulars  in  most  cases  with  doctor's  name  or  the  number. 
When  the  case  was  finished,  the  card  was  taken  out  of  the  letter  case,  and  treated  with  all 
the  others  belonging  to  that  doctor.  If  the  same  case  returned  again,  this  case  could  not 
be  found  unless  the  patient  remembered  the  doctor's  name  and  gave  it.  We  also  talked 
to  the  inquiry  ofiicer.  It  was  this  man's  duty  to  see  all  the  new  cases  (of  which  there  are 
about  800  or  900  per  week),  take  particulars,  and  if  he  suspected  that  they  were  either 
Poor  Law  cases,  or  in  too  comfortable  circumstances,  he  visited  them,  and  managed  to  get 
back  from  them  their  card  of  admission.  He  then  told  them  to  go  to  a  private  practitioner 
preferably  to  the  doctor  who  would  have  seen  them  at  the  infirmary.  He  selects  and 
visits  at  their  homes  about  100  cases  each  month.  We  gathered  that  first-aid  treatment 
was  given  without  inquiry.  Also  all  accidents  or  cases  of  urgency  would  be  admitted 
and  treated — they  would  not  debar  a  case  to  the  extent  of  endangering  life.  But  we 
gathered  that  the  income  limit  was  pretty  high,  and  that  the  cases  accepted  include  artisans 
with  good  wages,  but  not  business  people  with  substantial  incomes. 

We  arrived  9.30  a.m.  at  the  public  dispensary ;  the  secretary  showed  us  over  the  building, 
which  has  an  exceptionally  well  got  up  out-patients  department.  There  are  five  resident 
doctors,  all  young  men  just  quahfied,  who  receive  about  £100  a  year  with  board  and  lodging, 
and  are  supposed  to  study.  There  is  an  honorary  staff  of  consulting  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. There  is  a  small  pathological  laboratory,  and  a  room  for  deahng  with  minor 
casual  cases.  The  resident  doctors  see  people  on  the  premises  and  visit  at  the  homes. 
The  secretary  acts  as  head  inquiry  officer,  and  rejects  on  his  own  responsibihty  persons 
who  are  on  the  Poor  Law,  or  too  well  off.  He  had  rejected  five  Poor  Law  cases  last  week. 
We  took  up  the  book  of  rejections  ;  there  were  persons  rejected  because  their  earnings 
were  35s.  to  50s.,  or  the  home  too  respectable.  The  home  was  full  of  what  looked  Hke 
Poor  Law  cases,  except  the  dental  cases,  which  were  of  a  shghtly  superior  grade.  But 
in  this  department  a  small  charge  was  made  for  everything  but  sim^ple  extractions,  on  the 
following  lines  : — 

Sixpence  for  a  filling  ;  Is.  6d.  for  administering  gas  ;  3s.  for  an  artificial  tooth,  up  to 
and  including  10s.,  or  £3  for  a  full  set.  Payment  of  so  much  down  with  the  remainder 
in  instalments  is  demanded  before  the  teeth  are  handed  over. 

Besides  the  resident  doctors,  there  is  an  honorary  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
and  dentists,  who  give  their  services  free  of  charge.  There  is  competition  to  get  on  the  staff 
as  it  marks  a  man  out,  and  is  (we  were  subsequently  told)  a  step  to  the  infirmary.  The 
applicants  are  seen  by  the  resident  doctors,  and  then  in  all  cases  of  difiiculty  or  in  special 
other  cases,  they  are  drafted  to  the  honorary  staff  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  dispensary  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  legacies,  etc.  From  40,000 
to  50,000  cases  are  dealt  with  in  a  year. 

Went  10.30  a.m.  to  the  Union  offices.  We  started  out  with  one  of  the  District  Medical 
Ofiicers,  a  fat,  elderly  gentleman  of  the  kindly  or  unscientific  type  of  "  medicine  man." 
He  took  us  with  him  on  his  round  to  a  dozen  cases.  They  were  nearly  all  very  old  or  feeble 
people  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  bronchitis.    His  treatment  seemed  to  consist  of 
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signing  their  card  and  giving  them  bromides  and  opiates  (in  smaller  doses,  hope,  than  Provincial  Urban 
the  sleeping  draughts  mentioned  by  the  man  at  the  infirmary).  They  liked  his  visits,  17A  {contd.). 
but  we  were  inclined  to  think  the  2s.  that  he  said  his  visits  cost  the  rates  was  in  some 
cases  superfluous  expenditure.  He  gave  no  advice  as  to  opening  windows  or  diet,  and 
was  clearly  not  concerned  with  the  paupers'  habits,  or  with  the  sanitary  state  of  their 
abode.  All  but  two  cases  were  receiving  out-relief — 2s,  and  3s.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
amount  seemed  insufficient.  He  explained  that  this  was  the  best  part  of  his  district.  The 
cases  seemed  nearly  all  deserving,  and  not  cases  for  the  "  house." 

One  of  the  Committee  thought  they  were  not  proper  Poor  Law  cases,  and  should  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  There  was  one  widow  with  two 
children,  hopelessly  crippled  with  rheumatism  and  diabetes  (the  doctor  had  given  her 
morphia).  She  was  receiving  4s.  6d.  a  week,  one  child  was  earning  7s.  a  week,  and  the 
other  was  of  school  age,  but  was  kept  at  home  to  wait  on  her  bedridden  mother.  They 
paid  5s.  a  week  rent.    The  child  was  delicate  and  suffered  from  adenoids. 

There  was  one  case  of  phthisis  :  a  brass  finisher  in  the  prime  of  life  suffering  for  six  years 
with  grinders'  phthisis.  He  was  evidently  a  difficult  patient.  His  sister  supported  him 
by  dressmaking.  She  had  only  applied  for  medical  attendance  after  having  exhausted 
all  her  own  resources,  and  through  ignorance  of  any  but  Poor  Law  sources  of  assistance, 
and  felt  keenly  the  indignity  of  having  to  go  to  the  "  town."  She  would  rather  he  died 
than  go  to  the  workhouse.  She  would  like  to  get  him  into  the  sanatorium  subsidised 
by  the  Corporation. 

In  our  talk  with  the  doctor,  he  told  us  that  he  was  also  a  club  doctor,  but  the  pay  was 
scandalous.  He  only  took  the  work  because  he  hoped  to  get  practice  from  it,  but  now  that 
the  Societies  were  insisting  on  all  members  of  the  family  being  admitted  into  the  club  (on  the 
same  terms  as  the  head),  the  whole  advantage  of  the  club  practice  to  the  doctor  was 
destroyed.    He  thought  they  ought  to  strike  against  it,  but  they  were  not  united. 

The  Poor  Law  cases  work  out  at  about  2s.  a  visit,  the  club  cases  at  a  few  pence,  but  the 
Poor  Law  cases  had  led  to  no  practice.  The  medical  men  like  to  get  on  to  the  infirmary 
staff,  because  it  increases  their  practice  by  giving  them  the  privilege  of  sending  their 
private  patients  there  for  expensive  operations  free  of  charge. 

District  Medical  Officer's  salary  is  £120  for  about  three  hours  a  day. 


No.  17  5.— Having  come  across  statements  in  various  places  of  labour  being  displaced  Provincial  Urban 
by  machinery  in  the  boot  trade,  I  made  some  inquiries  here  on  the  spot.  17B. 

Within  a  short  time,  the  boot  trade  has  been  revolutionised  by  the  adoption  of  American 
methods,  and  American  machinery.  This  has  probably  preserved  the  boot  trade  for 
England,  but  it  has  displaced  some  labour.  The  new  machines  are  very  complex  in 
construction,  and  in  grouping  of  movements,  but  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  do  not 
require  any  very  great  skill  in  the  operating,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  repairing 
and  adjusting.  It  is  not,  then,  a  new  class  of  labour  that  has  been  introduced  ;  in  the 
shop  I  inspected,  the  whole  of  the  hands  had  been  em.ployed  under  the  previous  system. 
The  labour  was  certainly  more  skilled,  but  it  was  in  the  same  line  as  before,  and  the  wages, 
I  was  assured,  were  much  higher.  The  immediate  effect  was  that  the  inferior  workers 
were  dispensed  with,  and  the  better  got  the  new  jobs.  In  the  factory  I  speak  of,  the 
change  was  put  this  way  :  "  For  two-thirds  of  the  old  output,  we  employ  about  half 
the  men,"  which,  I  think,  represents  a  displacement  of  some  33  per  cent.  The  goods  are 
now  made  entirely  by  machinery — by  the  new  machines  and  by  sewing  machines  (women) 
as  formerly. 

The  question  I  naturally  asked  was,  if  the  reduced  cost  of  boots  had  not  increased  the 
demand  for  boots  so  much  that  the  displaced  labour  might  be  all  taken  up  by  the  added 
machinery.  But  here  another  factor-  comes  in,  I  was  told.  Though  the  cost  has  come 
down,  the  price  of  boots  has  not,  owing  to  the  rise  in  price  of  leather.  The  inference, 
perhaps,  is  that,  if  the  old  methods  had  continued,  and  boots  had  risen  in  price,  the 
shutting  off  of  demand  for  boots  might  also  have  displaced  labour. 

In  this  trade  there  is  one  agreeable  feature.  The  boy  labour  is  not  extensive — something 
like  one  boy  to  four  machines.  There  is  no  apprenticeship,  but  these  boys  rise  naturally 
into  skilled  work  on  the  machines,  and  are  the  recruiting  ground  for  the  adult  labour. 

There  is,  however,  another  branch  of  the  trade.  The  slipper  trade,  I  was  told,  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  makers.  There  not  nearly  so  much  machinery  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  labour  is  that  of  women.    Formerly  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  men, 
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Provincial  Urban:  and  the  women  workers  are  now,  by  preference,  Jews  who  work  for  low  wages.  But 
17B  (contd.).        this  is  only  hearsay. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  this  should  be  studied  and  checked  by  personal  investigation. 


Provincial  Urban :  ^'^  ^' — visited  the    *    *    Distress  Committee  Rooms — but  found  that  the 

170.  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  consideration  of  emigration  cases,  i.e.,  for  cases  falling  within 

the  emigration  provisions  of  the  Unemployed  Act,  had  been  postponed  to  2.30  p.m. 
"We  were  fortunate  in  finding  an  intelligent  clerk  in  charge  of  the  office,  from  whom 
we  gathered  that,  by  arrangement  with  the  corporation,  the  unemployed  are  at 
present  engaged  in  afforesting  a  tract  of  ground  consisting  of  100  acres,  situated  some 
17  miles  off,  and  7  miles  from  *  *  station.  The  district  committee  aim  at  giving  and 
can  supply  employment  there  for  fifty  men,  but  last  week  there  were  only  thirty-three 
at  work,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  induce  a  full  complement  of  labour  to  remain 
there.  During  the  hard  weather  the  men  have  been  engaged  in  fencing  the  ground,  and  as 
the  weather  improves  they  will  proceed  to  plant  it  with  beech,  birch,  alder,  spruce  and 
larch.  "We  ascertained  that  the  soil  is  peaty,  and  so  is  presumably  suitable  for  larch. 
The  men  are,  we  understood,  all  married  men  with  dependents  in  *  *  — unskilled 
labourers  chiefly  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  dullness  of  the  building  trade — and  the  work 
is  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Corporation's  head  gardener.  They  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  £1  a  week,  lis.  being  retained  to  represent  the  cost  of  board  and  lodg- 
ings, the  remaining  9s.  being  paid  to  their  wives  and  families — less  6d.  which  the  men 
get  for  tobacco  money.  They  are  housed  in  huts.  Some  of  them  return  to  *  *  at 
week  ends,  and  those  who  so  return  often  leave  for  good.  Out  of  234,  who  were  offered 
this  work  in  the  month  of  *  *  ,  109  accepted  ;  thirty-five  declined,  after  visiting  the 
ground  ;  sixty-five  never  turned  up  ;  sixteen  got  other  employment  ;  eight  were  too  ill 
to  go,  and  one  died.    And,  as  I  have  said,  only  thirty-three  were  at  work  on     *    *  . 

The  Distress  Committee  have  received  a  grant  of  £1,000  to  meet  the  wages  of  these 
men,  which  is  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  wages  of  fifty  men  for  twenty  weeks. 

Last  year  the  committee  expended  £1,065  which  they  got  from  the  Queen's  Fund  on 
the  levelling  of  some  mounds  or  rough  ground,  the  work  being  provided  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  difference  between  the  wages  actually  paid  and  the  contract  price  came  to 
something  like  £1,065. 

This  is  the  first  instance  one  knows  of  afforestation  work  being  taken  in  hand  by  Distress 
Committees.  It  seems  practical,  useful,  and  healthy,  and  is  an  excellent  test.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  ground  is  not  further  from  a  railway  station  or  not  more  distant  from 
the  temptations  of  the  city  life,  and  this  appeared  to  be  also  the  view  of  the  Clerk  to  the 
Committee. 


Test-House,    *    *    Union  Workhouse. 

Provincial  Urban :  No.  17  D. — The  men  employed  at  the  so-called  test- works  are  outdoor  paupers,  who  work 
^ '  ^-  in  the  workhouse  grounds  and  live  at  home.    They  are  chosen  as  married  men  with  families, 

get  Is.  6d.  a  day,  plus  bread,  groceries,  etc.,  and  dinner  at  12  noon  (whether  they  get  other 
meals  or  not,  we  did  not  ask — not  likely).  The  hours  are  8  a.m.  till  12  noon,  and  1  p.m. 
till  4  p.m.  or  4,30.  As  a  fact,  they  do  not  get  out  of  the  enclosure  till  5  p.m.,  but  they  are 
paid  daily,  and  the  payment  in  kind  takes  a  long  time.  The  workhouse  master  has  the 
poorest  opinion  both  of  the  men  and  of  their  work.  They  are  mere  loafers  and  corner- 
boys,  he  says  :  whenever  they  get  outside  the  gate,  they  sell  all  their  bread,  etc.,  for  cigar- 
ettes and  drink.  No  amount  of  supervision  can  make  them  work  decently  ;  they  lounge 
through  their  work.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  plenty 
of  it  to  do  within  the  grounds,  levelling  and  preparing  for  new  buildings  and  making  roads. 
He  would  evidently  prefer  to  set  them  to  stone  breaking ;  but,  meantime,  he  cannot  get 
stone.  The  digging  does  not  allow  of  sufficient  measurement  for  "  test  "  purposes.  This 
scheme  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  ;  it  is  supported  by  public  sympathy.  One 
Guardian  wanted  to  give  the  men  15s.  a  week.  The  men  are  impudent  and  ungrateful, 
and  tell  the  master  he  ought  to  be  thankful  for  them  :  "  If  it  was'nt  for  the  like  of  us,  you 
wouldn't  be  here,  on  the  fat  of  the  land."  The  master,  by  the  way,  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  lady  Guardians,  especially  of  Miss     *    *  . — wishes  there  were  more  like  her. 

The  labour  yard  for  inmates  consists  of  firewood  sawing  and  making.    They  sell  some 
£80  a  month  of  firewood,  not  by  contract,  but  to  anyone  who  sends  them  an  order,  charging 
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3s.  per  100  bundles  delivered,  or  2s.  6d.  if  lifted  from  the  yard.  Tlie  greatest  care  is  taken  Provincial  Urban: 
not  to  undersell  outside  makers — in  fact  the  price  charged  is  higher  than  that  outside.  IID  {cuntd.). 
The  wood  brought  is  larch  sleepers,  in  good  condition,  which  a  Commissioner  mourned 
over  as  worth  much  more  for  pit  props.  The  calculation  is  that  tbey  buy  the  material  at 
35s.  per  ton,  and  sell  it  as  firewood  for  about  60s.  About  200  men  are  employed — all  old 
men — the  sawing  is  all  done  by  hand.  He  told  us  of  a  remarkable  difference  between 
Scotch  and  English  dietaries  ;  in  the  North  oatmeal  and  fish  are  popular,  here  they  will 
have  neither. 

There  are  about  1,800  in  the  workhouse  altogether — some  800  in  the  infirmary. 


Emigration  Sub-Committee. — Distress  Committee,    *  *. 

No.  17  E. — We  attended  this  Committee  from  2.30  till  5  p.m.,  the  Committee  consisting  of  Provincial  Urban: 
iour  members  present.    The  examination  of  candidates  was  extremely  minute  and  patient ;  ' 
each  case  report  was  read  over  and  discussed  ;  the  candidate  then  personally  examined, 
and  the  case  re-discussed  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  Committee  have  the  advantage  of  two  preliminary  or  alternative  courses,  viz.  the 
ordinary  relief  works  and  the  afforesting  scheme.  Thus  a  man  who  is  otherwise  eligible, 
"but  has  either  done  no  rough  spade  work,  or  lost  his  character  through  drink,  may  be 
asked  to  take  either  of  these  as  preliminary — the  understanding  being  that  if  he  does  well 
there,  he  will  be  sent  to  Canada  next  season.  Thus  a  slipper-maker  whose  trade,  it  is 
said,  has  been  taken  away  by  the  trade  passing  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Jewish  makers, 
did  not  seem,  as  regards  physique,  the  "  kind  of  man  Canada  wants."  He  was  recom- 
mended to  go  to  the  afforesting  place,  *  *  .  So  with  another  man  whose  record 
was  very  doubtful  as  regards  drink,  but  who  said  he  had  not  tasted  since  New  Year. 

Another  man  was  rejected  because  he  was  a  painter,  and  evidently  was  trusting  to  get 
his  own  kind  of  work  on  the  other  side. 

What  rather  strikes  me  is  that  none  of  those  men  had  a  perfectly  straightforward  record. 
The  one  man  selected  out  of  eight  had  to  "  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  on  the  fact  that 
there  was  something  unexplained  as  to  his  leaving  his  last — and  good — situation. 

One  clause  in  the  Act  disqualified  two  of  the  candidates  ;  they  were  out  of  work  because 
of  stoppage  on  account  of  the  weather,  and  could  not  get  back  to  their  work  in  ordinary 
course. 

Last  year  the  candidates  were  sent  through  the  *  *  Army.  For  this  year  the 
conclusion  was  that  they've  "  had  about  enough  Army,"  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
Central  Emigration  Board  are  to  be  accepted.  The  terms  here  are  :  London  to  Montreal, 
£6  Os.  5d.  ;  to  Toronto,  £7  3s.  9d.  ;  to  Winnipeg,  £9  5s,  The  candidates,  after  passing 
this  committee,  have  to  pass  the  agent  of  the  Central  Emigration  Committee. 


*      *  Army. 

No.  1 7  j^.— The  differentiation  from  the  *  *  Army  is  that  they  have  no  shelters.  The  Provincial  Urban: 
applicants  bind  themselves  to  a  three  months'  engagement,  and  work  in  the  Labour  Yard 
at  firewood  making.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece,  so  much  per  bundle.  The  money — 
which  may  go  as  high  as  16s. — however,  is  not  paid  them.  They  get  bed  and  board,  cal- 
culated at  6s.  and  pocket  money,  6d.  I  think  the  rest  is  kept  back,  and  is  forfeited  if  they 
break  their  engagement.  If  they  find  a  situation,  either  before  the  three  months  end 
or  then,  the  money  is  given  them.  (I  omitted,  stupidly,  to  ask  what  happened  if  they 
left  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  without  a  situation.)  The  men  are  allowed  out  a  couple 
of  hours  now  and  then  to  look  for  work,  and  the  Army  tries  to  get  it  for  them.  Some 
few  hang  on  longer  than  the  three  months,  but  evidently,  the  number  of  such  does  not 
constitute  a  problem.  The  work  is  curative,  inasmuch  as  the  men  come  in  "  done  "  and 
worth  nothing ;  they  get  good  food  and  rest.  The  religious  element  is  confined  to  making 
them  attend  church  (or  Roman  Catholic  or  denominational  place  of  worship,  getting  a 
certificate  of  attendance  from  the  respective  incumbents)  and  prayers  twice  a  day. 

At  present,  they  have  about  forty  men.  The  sticks  are  sold  to  shopkeepers  at  the 
same  price  as  workhouse  manufacture,  viz.,  3s.  per  100  bundles,  delivered,  or  2s.  6d.  to 
call ;  but  the  superintendent  complains  of  being  undersold  by  the  workhouse  :  "  They 
give  a  larger  bundle,"  he  said.  (He  subsequently  seemed  to  withdraw  this  as  regards 
the  workhouse  on  my  saying  that  the  workhouse  complained  of  the  same.)  There 
are  only  one  or  two  small  firewood  private  employers  in    *  *. 
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Provincial  Urban:     There  is  not  an  unlimited  demand  for  firewood,  but  they  never  make  to  stock.    If  the 
(con  .).        demand  falls  off,  the  work  is  curtailed.    The  hours  are  nine  and  a  half  per  day. 

He  maintains  that  all  three  departments  (stick  yard,  lodging,  and  restaurant)  pay. 
They  are  calculated  separately.  And  this  is  taking  account  of  rent,  taxes  and  all  charges. 
(Up  till  a  year  ago,  they  paid  a  high  rent  for  the  premises ;  now  they  are  their  own — by 
purchase,) 

As  regards  food,  they  calculate  at  feeding  the  men — four  meals  a  day  for  6d.  The  bill 
of  fare  outside  the  door — the  restaurant  is  open  to  the  public — showed  3d.  for  roast  beef. 
Id.  for  soup,  Id.  potatoes. 

''^<The  superintendent  considers  that,  even  with  a  perfectly  organised  Relief  Committee, 
there  would  be  room  for  the  *  *  Army  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee's operations  to  townsmen. 

I  should  say  that  applicants  fill  in  a  very  full  schedule  of  inquiries.  The  schedules  are 
then  sent  to  headquarters  in  London  and  the  inquiries  made  from  there. 

The  superintendent  seemed  a  capable  man — gave  his  answers  in  sharp,  business-like 
way,  and  was  to  all  appearance  perfectly  frank. 


17G. 


Out-relief  Cases. 

Provincial  Urban:     JS'o.  17  G.—I  found  the  relieving  officer,  at  the  Union  ofiices,  and  heard  him  take 
down  two  applications,  and  talked  over  the  cases  we  should  visit  together. 

The  first  application,  was  from  a  woman  aged  fifty-three,  who  wanted  her  husband, 
aged  fifty-five,  removed  to  the  hospital.  Particulars  were  taken  as  to  rent  (4s.  6d.), 
woman's  earnings  (2s.  2d.),  details  of  three  sons  and  their  families,  one  at  home  hawking 
coals,  earning  14s. ;  one  out  of  work,  a  wife  and  no  children,  works  for  "  bookies  " ;  one  a 
labourer,  wife  and  no  children,  "Woman  proposes  to  break  up  the  home  and  go  to  live 
with  a  brother.  Relieving  ofiicer  told  her  doctor  should  call  and  sons  would  have  to 
appear  before  the  Board, 

A  'propos  of  the  woman's  remark  that  "  the  dispenser  doctor  won't  come  into  our 
quarter,"  the  relieving  officer  told  me  that  there  is  a  large  charitable  dispensary  which 
covers  a  limited  district,  and  that  he  sends  many  of  his  applicants  for  medical  relief  there, 
on  the  ground  that  the  District  Medical  Officer  would  never  have  time  to  see  all  the  cases. 
There  is  no  arrangement  between  the  Guardians  and  the  dispensary.  He  sends  cases 
on  his  own  responsibility  and  without  entering  them  in  the  book.  The  District  Medical 
Officer  has  a  private  practice,  and  is  also  vaccination  officer. 

The  second  new  case  was  very  similar.  The  wife  had  just  died,  and  a  neighbour  applied 
for  the  man,  aged  fifty-five,  to  be  removed.  Three  sons  at  home  sell  newspapers  in  winter 
and  "  work  "  for  bookmakers  in  summer.  We  visited  this  case,  and  found  the  man  ill 
in  a  wretched  room,  the  bed  covered  with  old  clothing,  two  sons  at  home,  one  just  out  of 
hospital,  the  other  cowering  over  the  fire  and  evidently  sickening  for  something.  Both 
undersized  and  puny  men. 

On  leaving  the  offices  we  visited  some  twenty  cases  in  the  worst  district  in  the  town. 
Among  them  were  three  deserted  wives.  The  relieving  officer  had  told  me  before  that 
these  are  a  difficult  class  of  case.  Often  there  is  collusion  between  husband  and  wife  ; 
sometimes  the  husbands  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Guardians,  who  insist  on 
relief  being  given.  One  of  the  women,  a  loud-voiced  woman,  lying  on  two  chairs  eating 
"  a  bit  of  cheese  "  with  one  child  and  her  mother  in  an  untidy  room,  had  left  her  husband 
in  *  *  two  years  ago,  "  a  good  husband  and  in  steady  work."  She  would  like 
to  go  back  to  him,  and  is  sure  she  woul^  be  allowed  to  land,  because  she  has  so  many 
children  buried  there.  She  hears  from  his  boss's  wife  that  he  has  taken  to  drink,  and  he 
has  sent  her  no  money  for  some  time.  The  relieving  officer  has  written  twice,  but  has  had 
no  answer.    Suspects  that  money  is  still  coming  in. 

Another  case  of  a  strong  cheerful  woman.  Relieving  officer  thinks  husband  is  some 
where  about.  We  found  her  at  breakfast  at  11  a.m,  with  three  dirty  and  one  clean  child 
She  said  she  had  no  breakfast  to  give  the  children  till  she  had  been  for  relief.  The  eldest 
little  girl,  about  ten,  looked  miserably  ill  and  could  not  drink  her  cup  of  tea;  the  second 
(clean)  was  a  neighbour's,  come  in  to  look  after  the  two  little  ones  while  the  mother  was 
out ;  the  woman's  fourth  child  was  at  school,  presumably  without  breakfast.  Very  dirty 
home.    Relieving  officer  says  woman  won't  work. 

The  third  case,  a  young  girl  of  nineteen,  married  at  eighteen,  and  dying  of  heart  com- 
plaint.   She  lives  with  her  mother  and  grandmother,  and  does  not  care  to  go  into  hospital. 
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I  asked  her  about  her  husband  ;  she  said  she  did  not  know  where  he  was  now,  he  used  Provincial  Urba 
to  send  some  money,  but  some  weeks  ago  she  wrote  and  told  him  what  the  Guardians  were  1 7G  (contd.). 
allowing  and  she  has  not  heard  from  him  since. 

We  saw  two  cases  in  which  the  relieving  officer  would  wish  for  powers  of  removal.  One 
old  woman  lay  in  a  downstairs  room  very  dirty  and  neglected.  A  friend  who  lives  with 
her  is  out  all  day  and  just  now  is  away  on  a  visit.  The  relief  money  (3s.)  lay  on  the  table 
beside  her,  but  she  is  helpless  to  do  anything  with  it.  Her  resistance  to  removal  is  more 
passive  than  active,  and  the  relieving  officer  told  her  the  ambulance  would  come  for  her 
to-morrow. 

The  second  case  was  more  difficult.  An  old  Irishwoman,  moving  feebly  about  a  room 
crowded  with  dirty  lumber,  and  herself  in  the  last  stages  of  dirt  and  decrepitude.  She  gets 
3^.  relief,  pays  23.  3d.  rent,  and  has  no  other  income  except  when  she  can  get  lodgers  ; 
she  had  two  mill  girls  with  her,  one  with  a  child,  but  the  child  was  taken  away  with  typhoid 
last  week,  and  now  she  has  no  one.  The  place  is  hopelessly  dirty  and  insanitary,  and 
ought  to  be  closed.  The  old  woman  strenuously  refuses  to  go  into  the  house  ;  "  they've 
plenty  without  me,"  She  promised  to  put  the  place  "  a  bit  straight  "  when  the  weather 
turned  ;  but  she  is  quite  incapable  of  cleaning  it. 

Some  of  the  old  people's  cases  were  the  least  unsatisfactory,  but  the  relief  was  never 
adequate,  and  sometimes  the  conditions  of  the  home  was  bad.  The  first  we  saw  was  a 
respectable  old  woman  in  bed  ;  generally  she  is  about,  and  able  to  earn  a  little  by  darning 
stockings  ;  another  old  woman  with  her  was  writing  a  letter  to  a  lady  who  sometimes 
gives  her  a  meal.  She  had  just  received  9s,  from  a  benevolent  society,  which  she  will  get 
quarterly  ;  this  was  arranged  by  the  relieving  officer.  This  second  old  woman  is  a  char- 
acter ;  she  gets  no  relief  herself,  but  attends  at  the  relief  offices,  makes  friends  with  the 
applicants,  and  subsequently  draws  their  relief  for  them,  and  charges  *'  a  penny  a  card  " 
for  carrying  it  home.  In  this  way  she  makes  a  living.  The  relieving  officer  says  this  is 
largely  done,  as  all  the  relief  is  given  out  at  the  office,  and  many  cannot  go  for  it  themselves. 

Another  aged  case  were  two  old  Irish  people  ;  both  very  decrepit,  and  quite  unable  to 
keep  their  room  in  order.  A  neighbour  comes  in  to  clean  the  windows  sometimes.  The 
mm  worked  thirty-five  years  for  one  firm,  was  away  ill  for  a  few  days,  and  went  back  to 
find  his  placed  filled.  No  children  and  no  source  of  income  except  the  relief,  6s.  money 
and  Is,  6d,  in  kind. 

Another  was  an  old  bootmaker  with  a  little  shop ;  he  still  does  a  little  work  when  he  gets 
orders,  and  all  the  materials  of  work  are  about.  He  is  also  verger  at  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
he  gets  no  money  for  this,  but  a  Catholic  Guardian  got  him  put  on  out-relief,  6s.  a  week. 
His  wife  is  bedridden  ;  a  son  with  four  children,  one  at  work,  lives  with  him.  He  seems 
a  decent  old  fellow,  but  why  the  Catholics  should  pay  their  verger  out  of  the  rates  is  a 
question. 

Another  case  was  an  old  woman  with  locomotor  ataxy.  She  lives  with  a  daughter  who 
does  tailoring,  and  whom  she  helps  when  able  ;  together,  when  they  can  get  the  work,  they 
can  earn  Is.  6d.  a  day.  Relief,  I  think,  is  3s.  6d.  This  house  was  beautifully  kept ;  the 
women  most  respectable,  and  if  it  were  not  for  subsidising  a  sweated  industry  the  case 
would  be  most  satisfactory.  The  old  woman  should  give  up  work  and  have  double  the 
amount  of  relief. 

Another  was  a  blind  old  woman  living  with  her  sister  and  sister's  sons.  We  found  the 
two  old  women  sitting  over  the  fire  together.  The  blind  woman  quiet  and  clean  ;  the 
other  noisy  and,  the  relieving  officer  says,  much  given  to  drink.  The  latter  announced  her 
intention  of  having  relief  herself  soon.  "  Who  the  hangman  should  have  it,  if  not  me." 
Both  Irish  ;  much  attached  to  each  other.  In  all  these  Irish  houses  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  little  ornaments,  pictures,  etc.,  and  not  much  sign  of  pawning  ;  but  very 
little  order  or  cleanliness. 

I  also  saw  a  good  many  sick  cases.  The  first  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  some 
years  watchman  for  the  Corporation.  He  caught  cold  with  bad  weather  and  fell  ill,  and 
the  Corporation  knocked  off  wages  at  once  ;  no  sick  club.  The  man  told  me  that  many  old 
men  are  killed  by  it ;  "  found  frozen  in  their  boxes."  The  wife  has  a  little  shop  with 
oranges  and  sweets.  Said  she  takes  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  had  only  Is.  left  for  food,  after 
paying  rent  and  coal ;  she  begged  for  an  increase  of  relief,  but  the  relieving  officer  tells 
me  he  thinks  she  gets  more  from  the  shop  than  she  admits.  Two  sons  both  died.  The^e 
seem  more  respectable  people  than  most  we  saw. 

Another  sick  case.  The  man  was  up,  but  looking  very  ill ;  the  wife  at  the  washtub.  One 
girl  of  fifteen  was  home,  because  her  work  is  slack  ;  she  earned  2s,  last  week  in  the  factory, 
in  full  work  4s.     When  she  knows  the  trade,  in  some  years  10s.    Another  girl  came  in 
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Provincial  Urban:  carrying  a  big  jug.    Her  father  is  trying  to  get  her  free  of  school ;  will  not  think  of  sending 
nG{contd.}.       j^gj.      service,  "  She  must  work  for  her  living,"  i.e.,  be  a  machine  minder.    Very  poor 
home. 

In  another  home  the  wife  was  out  working  ;  the  man  very  feeble,  but  keeps  the  home 
pretty  nice  ;  a  crippled  boy  by  the  fire,  in  whom  the  relieving  officer  has  interested  a  lady 
who  comes  to  teach  them.  Two  babies.  Man  should  be  in  hospital  "  but  who  would 
look  after  the  children  ?  "    Wife  a  scrubber  at  hospital  as  well  as  relief. 

We  visited  several  more  cases  in  which  the  man  was  sick  ;  always  the  same  struggle, 
the  wife  trying  to  earn,  the  man  refusing  to  stay  in  the  hospital,  the  children  more  or  less 
neglected.  The  last  was  the  worst.  A  man,  more  ill  from  starvation  than  from  anything 
else,  a  great  talker,  could  not  say  why  he  would  not  stay  in  the  hospital,  thought  it  was 
"  just  his  peculiarity."  He  and  a  child  about  four  were  eating  jam  tart  and  brawn  off 
a  broken  chair.  He  was  thrown  out  of  work  two  years  ago  by  bad  times  in  the  boot  trade, 
and  cannot  get  anything  to  do  ;  "  there  are  600  of  us  in  *  *  ."  He  lost  his  home,  and 
is  now  in  a  furnished  room  at  4s.  6d.  a  week.  The  room  is  unpapered  ;  the  ceiling  not 
plastered  ;  the  furniture  consists  of  a  rickety  bedstead,  one  chair,  and  an  old  wooden 
box  for  a  table.    A  most  squalid  place. 

The  relieving  officer  says  these  houses  are  held  by  people  who  pay  5s.  a  week  for  a 
three-roomed  house,  and  let  them  off  "  furnished  "  at  from  4s.  6d.  to  8s.  a  room.  They 
are  generally  let  by  the  night.  Is.  Id.  a  night,  and  are  the  haunts  of  crime  and  immorality. 

We  tried  to  visit  a  "  widow  and  children  "  case  ;  but  the  mother  was  out  at  work  and 
the  door  locked.  A  neighbour  said  she  got  back  almost  as  soon  as  the  children  came 
from  school,  in  time  to  give  them  their  dinner.  In  three  or  four  similar  cases  we  found 
the  door  locked.    All  the  "  test  work  "  cases  were  out. 

I  put  it  to  the  relieving  officer  that  it  would  be  better  to  knock  off  half  the  cases  we  saw 
and  double  the  relief  of  the  rest,  and  he  agreed.  The  district  is  a  nest  of  pauperism  ; 
though  he  has  greatly  reduced  the  amount  he  knows  there  are  fraudulent  cases  on  relief 
now  which  he  is  unable  through  want  of  time  to  investigate  properly.  The  houses  are 
insanitary  and  dilapidated.  Many  owned  by  a  company  which  buys  up  bad  property, 
does  a  little  painting  and  whitewashing,  and  raises  the  rents.   It  pays  8  per  cent,  dividend. 

One  street  we  went  down  he  dare  not  go  down  on  "  pension  day,"  there  are  so  many 
army  pensioners  fighting  and  drunken  in  the  streets.  One  of  these  we  went  to  see,  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  in  very  bad  health,  rheumatism,  who  discharged  himself  from  the  hospital 
after  one  night  because  the  doctor  had  not  begun  treatment  yet.  We  asked  him  whether 
he  would  like  the  pension  (6d.  a  day)  paid  weekly  ;  he  said  no,  it  came  in  handy  at  the 
quarter  day.  He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  saving  any  up  till  quarter  day  for  clothing,  etc., 
"  with  the  children  crying  out  for  bread." 

The  relieving  officer  says  these  men  generally  pledge  their  papers  with  the  grocers,  who 
advance  goods  on  credit,  and  charge  something  like  80  per  cent. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  good  relations  between  the  people  and  the  relieving  officer,  they 
really  welcomed  him  as  a  friend.  But  he  had  a  hard  struggle  when  he  came  three  years 
ago,  and  began  to  knock  off  the  bad  cases.  His  house  was  burgled  four  times,  and  his 
wife  and  daughters  molested  in  and  out  of  doors.  He  had  finally  to  move  his  home  out 
of  the  district,  and  keep  another  place  with  a  caretaker  in  the  district,  so  that  he  has 
two  establishments  to  keep  up. 

At  one  corner  we  came  upon  three  lodging-houses,  one  the  haunt  of  the  worst  charac- 
ters in  the  district,  one  fairly  respectable,  and  one  belonging  to  the  *  *  Army. 
We  went  over  the  two  last.  The  private  enterprise  one  is  owned  by  a  lady  living  out  in 
the  country.  The  manager,  a  strong  stout  man,  is  paid  20s.  a  week  and  a  commission. 
The  house  holds  eighty-five,  and  if  there  are  more  than  sixty-five  he  takes  their  payments 
for  himself.  He  says  his  takings  have  gone  down  very  much  the  last  year  or  two,  as  much 
as  20s.  a  week,  and  I  suspect  this  may  be  due  to  the  competition  of  the  *  *  Army. 
He  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  respectable,  and  has  a  little  girl  of  nine  or  ten  who  was  a 
picture  of  brightness  and  cleanliness.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  her  running  about 
such  a  place.  The  house  consists  of  a  day  room,  with  benches  and  tables,  a  kitchen  with 
all  the  apparatus  for  cooking,  where  the  men  cook  and  eat  their  dinner,  and  dormitories. 
The  bedding  was  very  dingy,  and  the  whole  place  very  rough  and  not  particularly  clean. 
Still,  it  was  far  cleaner  than  some  of  the  homes  we  had  been  seeing.  The  manager  told  us 
that  he  selects  his  men  to  some  extent,  not  admitting  the  worst  characters.  But  they 
are  a  rough  and  drinking  lot,  and  he  never  goes  to  bed  much  before  2  o'clock,  as  he  dare 
not  leave  any  of  them  up.    He  spoke  of  some  of  the  men  earning  as  much  as  £2  and  £3 
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a  week,  and  drinking  it  all  before  Monday.    They  come  from  all  over  the  country ;  some  Provincial  Urban 
few  live  there  entirely.    One  of  them  we  saw  making  paper  bags  very  industriously,  he  17G  (contd.). 
seemed  a  cheerful  respectable  man,  and  said  he  could  always  get  enough  work  to  make  a 
living.    The  payments  are  4d.  a  night,  and  6d.  for  a  cubicle,  of  which  there  are  six. 

We  then  went  into  the  *  *  Army  lodging-house  in  order  to  compare  the  two. 
The  charge  is  6d.  here  ;  the  dormitories  are  all  divided  up  into  cubicles  (ninety),  there 
are  excellent  lavatories  and  baths,  and  everything  is  much  newer,  brighter  and  cleaner 
than  in  the  other  house.  The  manager  selects  his  people  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  getting 
a  bad  influence  into  the  home.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  here  get  more  for  their 
money  than  in  the  other  house. 

We  did  not  go  into  the  third. 

It  occurs  to  me,  after  seeing  this  district,  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  Inspectors 
to  say  that  within  similar  areas  no  out-relief  should  he  given  at  all.  If  the  Guardians  thought 
it  desirable  to  give  out-relief,  then  it  should  be  a  condition  of  relief  that  the  applicant 
should  remove  i«nto  decent  surroundings.  Everyone  would  gain  by  this  except  the 
slum-landlord,  who  thrives  under  the  present  system  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  This 
was  suggested  to  me  by  the  relieving  ofhcer  saying  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  little 
colony  of  his  old  people  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  where  they  could  live 
under  better  conditions.  I  think  it  even  more  important  that  families  with  children 
should  be  removed  from  such  degrading  surroundings.  They  need  not  go  far  ;  in  many 
cases,  or  all,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  would  take  them  into  respectable  streets  where  they 
would  be  within  reach  of  their  work. 


No.  17  H. — Health  Visitors. — Dr.  A.,  shrewd  Scotchman,  had  private  practice.  Medical  Provincial  Urban 
Officer  of  Health  of  *  *  .  Besides  male  staff  engaged  in  ordinary  sanitary  work,  has 
staff  of  six  ladies  devoted  to  medical  inspection  in  its  various  forms,  as  well  as  workshop 
and  out-workers  under  Factory  Act.  Head  gets  45s.  a  week — other  five  range  from  30s. 
to  38s.  (maximum  not  yet  reached).  Has  no  volunteers.  The  ordinary  sanitary  work 
of  the  male  inspectors  and  some  of  the  female  extends  throughout  the  Borough.  The 
work  of  the  females  for  whole  Borough,  consists  of  : — 

(1)  Workshop  inspection. 

(2)  Out- workers  inspection. 

(3)  Discovery  of  infectious  diseases,  factories. 

(4)  „         „         „  „  schools. 

(5)  Inspection  of  midwives,  books  and  bags. 

Besides  this,  one  district  (south-east),  population,  24,000,  has  been  selected  on  account 
oi  high  infant  mortality  (had  been  214,  fallen  to  193)  for  special  measures. 

These  special  measures  consist  of  : — 

(1)  Visitation  to  all  homes  in  which  child  under  2  years  has  died. 

(2)  „  ,,         „        „  ,,     has  been  born. 

Notification  of  deaths  reaches  Department  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  of  births,  not  per- 
haps for  over  six  weeks.  Frequently  hear  of  death  before  birth.  This  work  as  regards 
deaths  has  been  going  some  years  ;  as  regards  births,  only  recently  started. 

Miss  B.  in  organising  her  staff  tries  to  let  them  see  all  kinds  of  work — they  seldom 
stay  with  her  for  more  than  a  few  years,  seeking  better  paid  positions.  With  one  excep- 
tion they  have  all  taken  the  sanitary  certificate ;  this  ensures  a  certain  competency  and 
prevents  jobbery.  The  one  exception  is  a  fully  qualified  district  nurse,  taken  when  first 
they  started  from  the  *  *  Society.  She  prefers  the  sanitary  inspector  type 
for  the  work  of  medical  inspection.  As  they  get  experience  the  tendency  is  for  them  to 
become  specialised — one  inspector,  for  instance,  visits  all  cases  of  infant  deaths,  and 
the  district  nurse  all  cases  of  infant  births.  The  other  four  are  concerned  with  work- 
shops, out-workers,  infectious  diseases,  factories  and  schools. 

In  hardly  any  case  have  the  inspectors  met  with  resentment  from  the  relatives  either 
on  account  of  death  or  birth  of  infant ;  if  there  is  the  slightest  resentment  they  retire. 
But  they  usually  meet  with  the  warmest  welcome,  the  mothers  seem  delighted  at  the 
sympathy  and  proceed  to  talk  about  the  infant.    Frequently  begged  to  come  again. 

Public  Dispensary,  Infirmary  and  Hospital. — Thinks  the  doctors  of  dispensary  over- 
worked ;  the  number  of  cases  they  have  to  visit  by  far  too  many  for  good  diagnosis  and 
treatment.    Objects  to  out-patients'  department  of  infirmary  snd  women  and  children's 
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Provincial  Urban :  hospital  as  Compared  to  domiciliary  visits,  mainly  on  ground  of  contagion  and  infection. 

17H  {luntd.).  If  her  visitors  discover  infectious  disease  in  home  of  poor  persons  who  cannot  afford  a 
private  practitioner,  cannot  send  them  to  out-patients'  department  because  of  infection 
for  others  in  waiting  room.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  non-notifiable  infectious 
complaints,  such  as  whooping-cough  or  ringworm  or  verminous  condition.  Besides,  no 
check  on  dirt  in  home  or  refusal  to  carry  out  instructions.  Miss  B.  thinks  domiciliary 
inspection  and  treatment  all  important. 

In  case  of  destitute  illness,  feels  that  it  is  difficult  to  advise  calling  in  District. Medical 
Officer,  since  the  poorest  dislike  becoming  paupers.  The  better  class  dislikes  even  having 
the  dispensary  doctor — they  want  what  they  call  the  "  right  doctor,"  by  which  they  mean 
the  doctor  of  their  own  choice.  But  thinks  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  let  them  call  in 
any  doctor  they  chose  at  the  fuhlic  expense,  because  they  would  choose  doctor  who  gave 
them  what  they  liked  and  not  what  was  good  for  them  {see  Midwives  Act). 

Midwifery. — One  objection  to  Midwifery  Act  is  prospective  restriction  of  supply  of 
midwives,  present  registered  old  Gamps  disappearing ;  not  sufficient  supply  of  certificated 
midwives  in  view.  Objects  to  permitting,  as  at  *  *,  the  midwife  to  call  in  any 
doctor  in  case  of  difficulty  at  cost  of  Corporation  ;  fears  collusion  of  baser  midwife  with 
lower  kind  of  medical  practitioner.  Respectable  doctors  "  follow  "  certain  high-class 
midwives  and  will  come  if  called  for,  because  they  know  those  midwives  only  attend  cases 
that  will  pay  fees  to  doctor  called  in. 

Milk  Depot. — Had  this  for  a  little  less  than  one  year,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions ;  gave  milk  to'  all  cases  below  cost  price,  and  to  many  cases  free.  This  supply 
of  milk  helped  forward  their  infantile  visiting.  Thinks  the  supply  of  milk  increased 
responsibility  of  parent^  as  it  necessitated  the  testing  of  the  child's  condition  by  weight, 
etc.  Gave  them  something  to  offer  in  return  for  greater  care  of  infant.  She  strongly 
urged  that  obligation  of  parent  for  child's  condition  was  increased  and  not  decreased 
by  free  medical  inspection  and  medical  treatment  ;  before  the  health  visiting  the 
parent  was  careless  ;  now  she  had  to  become  careful. 

Infantile  Mortality.— -J{a,ve  two  excellent  case  books,  one  for  deaths,  the  other  for 
births  ;  all  particulars  entered  up  fully — the  two  taken  together  constitute  the  life  his- 
tory of  many  infants.  Promised  headings.  These  books  seemed  very  well  and  intelli- 
gently kept — a  model  for  others. 

Miss  B.  arranged  for  me  to  go  with  the  death  and  life  visitors  to  some  cases. 
Death  visitor  a  pleasant  young  Irish  woman,  most  excellent  manner.  Spent  about  thirty 
five  minutes  on  each  case.  Extracted  particulars  as  to  cause  of  death,  particulars  of 
confinement,  state  of  mother  previous  to  birth,  ordinary  health  of  parents  and  of  grand- 
parents, other  children  and  their  health,  treatment  of  child,  etc.  She  took  every  par- 
ticular of  house  and  street,  notes  of  anything  to  report  to  male  inspectors.  Interest  of 
the  inquiry  was  in  the  main  to  obtain  statistics  for  preventive  work.  The  visited  person 
seemed  to  like  it. 

Birth  visitor  was  the  district  nurse ;  seemed  less  adequate  than  the  young  lady  with 
sanitary  certificate.  She  takes  about  forty-five  minutes  over  each  case — plied  the  mothers 
with  questions  and  advice  at  a  terrific  rate.  She  seemed  to  be  repeating  a  lesson  learnt 
off  by  heart.  She  also  went  into  too  many  insignificant  details,  I  thought,  on  such  ques- 
tions as  scalding  the  powder  with  which  the  child  was  to  be  powdered,  and  the  iniquity  of 
short  sleeves.  I  doubt  whether  the  mother  could  remember  this  mass  of  particular  in- 
structions. But  the  mother  was  quite  friendly  and  seemed  proud  of  the  interest  in  her 
baby.  This  lady  visits  for  the  first  time  ;  then  another  takes  up  the  case  and  visits  every 
six  weeks  for  the  first  year,  or  more  often,  in  unsatisfactory  cases. 


Nc.n  I. — Miss  B.  is  the  chief  lady  sanitary  inspector  and  described  to  us  the  work  of  her 
five  assistants  and  one  probationer,  showing  us  her  books  and  forms  and  promising  us 
copies  of  specimens  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (with  whom 
we  had  had  a  long  interview  the  previous  evening).  Miss  B.  took  me  to  the  Tuberculosis 
Association.  This  Association  has  two  institutions — one  for  incipient,  and  the  other 
for  advanced  phthisis.  They  depend  largely  upon  the  four  *  *  Unions  which  subscribe 
to  their  upkeep,  and  upon  the  Saturday  Hcspital  Fund. 

The  Secretary  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  they  only  got  about  one-third  of  the  phthisis 
existing  amongst  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  *  *.  They  are  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  ]\Iedical  Officer  of  Health  and  his  department.     They  practically  never  refuse  a  case 
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sent  by  any  of  their  large  subscribers.  The  consulting  physicians  attend  at  the  little  Provincial  Urban 
o£&ce  and  out-patient  department  and  certify  to  which  institution  a  patient  should  go.  ^'^  ^  {contd.). 
Before  and  after  treatment  therein  the  patients  report  themselves  at  the  out-patient 
department.  But  there  is  virtually  no  home  visitation  and  treatment  beyond  medicine, 
and  advice  is  limited  to  the  distribution  of  cards  contiining  advice.  There  is  a  Samaritan 
Committee,  but  it  does  not  meet.  The  medical  stafE  is  drawn  from  the  infirmary  and  the 
public  dispensary.  The  want  of  home  visiting  and  the  fact  that  the  patients  are  not 
kept  in  sight  after  treatment  seem  the  chief  defects  of  the  system.  There  is  apparently 
no  inquiry  into  financial  circumstances. 

I  then  called  and  saw  the  Tow^n  Clerk,  "We  had  out  the  map  and  he  described 
to  me  the  characteristics  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  town.  The  East  "Ward  appears 
to  be  their  "  East  End."  The  population  is  dense.  The  streets  comparatively  new. 
There  are  many  furnished  lodging  and  common  lodging-houses.  Public  morality  from 
his  account  of  things  is  very  low  in  *    *,    He  knows  of  no  special  disposing  causes. 

He  told  me  that  the  outdoor  relief  was  going  down  slowly,  but  not  by  the  desire  of  any 
of  the  Guardians  who  are  in  favour  of  it.  It  appeared  to  be  a  very  real  grievance  to 
him  that  neither  he  nor  his  clerk  had  been  put  on  the  Relief  Committees.  This  seemed 
to  require  pome  further  explanation.  He  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  his  work, 
and  spoke  of  the  party  lines  on  which  the  elections  were  run.  He  thinks  it  costs 
them  many  good  Guardians. 

I  then  went  on  and  saw  the  senior  relieving  officer.  He  keeps  no  case- papers, 
not  even  an  index  beyond  the  six  months  of  the  account  and  report  book.  I 
gathered  that  the  employer's  reference  was  generally  written  to.  The  relieving  officer 
complained  of  the  large  number  of  applications,  all  of  "  single  "  men,  direct  from  the 

*    *    Army.    Both     *    *    Army  and    *    *    Army  make  the  men  pay  or  work  for 
their  shelter. 

Finally  I  went  and  saw  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  at  his  office. 
I  had  gathered  at  the  Guardian's  office,  the  relief  office,  the  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
the  Public  Health  Department  that  co-operation  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
was  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  not  at  all  unpopular. 
The  Secretary  has  been  at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  a  very  short  time  only, 
but  he  promises  well  and  should  be  able  to  effect  very  valuable  co-ordination  amongst  the 
most  important  agencies.  The  most  obvious  and  immediate  opportunity  seems  to  centre 
round  the  Tuberculosis  Association  whose  need  of  home  visitation  and  continuous  super- 
vision of  patients  should  concentrate  the  attention  of  Guardians,  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment and  the  chief  medical  charities.  The  need  for  a  system  of  registration  of  assistance 
amongst  all  these  agencies  appears  to  be  felt  by  them  and  ought  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
further  co-operation. 


No.  18. 

I  first  of  all  saw  the   *    *   Infirmary,  formerly  a  cottage  hospital,  now  enlarged  to  sixty  ProvincialUrb 
bed?.    This  is  the  only  general  hospital  in    *    *    .    It  has  an  out-patients' department,  18. 
but  takes  no  infectious,  permanent,  or  maternity  cases.     There  is  no  provision  for  the 
latter  nearer  than    *    *    ,  which  is  three  miles  away. 

The  hospital  is  for  residents  and  domestic  servants,  and  admission  is  by  subscriber's 
letter  only,  except  in  case  of  accident.  Parish  cises  can  be  tiken  by  arrangement  with  the 
Guardians  ;  but  at  *    *    I  was  told  that  their  operation  cases  were  sent  to    *    *  . 

There  are  no  ladies  on  the  Board  or  on  the  Committees  ;  there  are  representatives  of 
Friendly  Societies,  which  subscribe  a  considerable  amount. 

The  wards,  male,  female  and  children,  are  very  nice,  and  there  is  an  excellent  operating 
loom. 

We  then  went  to  see  the  Home  for  Chronic  and  Incurable  Cases,  a  new  building  in  a 
very  airy  situation.  It  contains  forty-five  inmates,  male  and  female,  and  the  staS  con- 
sists of  seven  attendants  (not  trained  nurses),  five  servants,  a  porter,  and  matron.  A 
doctor  visits  twice  a  week.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  kitchen  and  operating  room  are 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  latter  is  never  used  now,  the  present  doctor  being  a  medical 
man  ;  the  last  was  a  surgeon,  and  then  it  was  needed  more  frequently. 
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Provincial  Urban :  A  good  many  of  the  patients  were  up  and  in  the  day  rooms  ;  and  we  were  much  struck 
18  (contd.).  ]yy  ii^Q  brightness  and  comfort  which  pervaded  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 

condition  of  the  inmates.     This  was  due  very  largely  to  the  matron,  a  spirited  and 

humorous  old  Scotch  lady.    There  are  no  rules,  and  every  one  does  much  as  he  likes. 

She  told  us  that  patients  pay  from  5s.  to  12s.  a  week  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  quite  to 

agree  with  the  Report  which  I  enclose. 

The  conditions  of  the  inmates  seemed  far  happier  than  that  of  similar  cases  in  Poor  Law 
institutions  ;  and  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  use  of  charitable  funds  than  in  carrying 
on  such  homes,  which  are,  I  believe,  very  scarce. 

I  then  visited   *    *    with  the  Inspector.    We  arrived  during  a  Board  meeting  ;  a 
large  number  of  Gruardians  present ;   partly  rural,  partly  urban  from    *    *    .  They 
asked  the  Inspector  to  exhort  them,  and  then  said  they  had  expected         *  * 
last  week,  and  had  very  interesting  cases  for  him.    A  motion  was  deferred  to  the  effect 
that  relieving  officers  should  be  instructed  not  to  report  when  applicants  were  in  receipt 
of  Friendly  Societies  allowances.    The  Board  divided  up  into  two  Relief  Committees,  one 
urban  dealing  with  the     *     *     cases,  the  other  rural.     I  attended  first  one  and  then 
the  other,  and  found  a  marked  difference  in  their  capacity.    [The  urban  Guardians  are 
talkative  and  impertinent  and  would  not  listen  to  details.    They  are  generously  disposed 
towards  old  people.    The  first  case  of  two  old  people,  in  receipt  of  9s.,  rent  4s.,  applied 
for  a  rise  and  were  granted  10s.    The  second  case,  paying  5s.  rent,  were  only  granted  7s. 
though  both  were  desitute.    There  appears  to  be  no  fixed  standard  ;  it  depends  on  one 
or  another  of  the  Guardians  saying :  "  I  know  these  old  people,  and  propose  so-and-so." 
On  the  third  case  an  interesting  discussion  arose  on  question  of  rent.    One  Guardian 
pointed  out  that  they  we^e  always  influenced  in  their  decisions  by  the  amount  of  rent  paid; 
therefore  the  relieving  officer  ought  to  ascertain  whether  the  rent  was  paid,  as  he  was  sure 
it  was  not.     (My  neighbour  told  me  this  man  was  a  small  property  owner.)  Another 
Guardian  said  they  had  no  business  to  consider  rent  at  all,  and  the  relieving  ofiicer  ought 
not  to  mention  it.    Another  thought  the  people  would  be  quite  justified  in  spending  the 
money  on  food,  and  it  was  no  business  of  the  Guardians.    Also  that  it  would  be  illegal  for 
the  relieving  officer  to  look  at  the  rent  book. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  cases  were  young  men  out  of  work  ;  they  had  been  re- 
lieved as  emergency  cases  by  the  relieving  officer  who  wanted  confirmation.  There  is 
no  test  work  in  this  Union,  and  my  impression  was  that  the  Guardians  evaded  the  Pro- 
hibitory Order  pretty  often.  This  relieving  officer  knew  little  about  his  cases,  and  what 
little  he  did  know  the  Guardians  did  not  care  to  hear.  No  applicants  appeared  before  the 
Committee. 

The  other  Committee  consisted  of  farmers,  who  were  much  quieter  and  more  deliberate  ; 
the  cases  were  interviewed  with  discretion,  and  wise  decisions  come  to.  The  relieving 
officer  here  was  a  very  energetic  old  man,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  his  work  greatly  ;  he  is  a 
"Wesleyan  preacher  on  Sunday,  and  also  school  attendance  officer.  He  knew  the  cases 
well,  and  had  much  influence  with  the  Committee.  He  regretted  that  the  Guardians  had 
now  handed  over  the  feeding  of  the  children  to  the  Education  Authority,  which  meant 
that  the  children  were  not  fed.  He  had  carried  it  out  up  till  now  ;  selecting  the  children 
in  the  school  to  the  number  of  ten,  and  giving  them  orders  on  local  eating  houses.  He  was 
careful  only  to  select  the  children  of  respectable  parents. 

We  also  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  ;  which  are  both  on  a  small 
scale,  and  homely  and  comfortable.  The  matron,  a  pleasant  woman,  told  me  that  she 
gets  a  good  many  maternity  cases,  unmarried  women  from     *  * 

The  Inspector  told  me  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  *  *  is  very  bad  ;  and  that 
certain  streets  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  pauperism. 


No.  19. 

Provincial  Urban :    The  Committee  visited  the  workhouse  which  presented  several  interesting  features. 
19. 

Classification. 

Owing  to  the  workhouse  being  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  medium  sized  rooms,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  adopt  a  more  than  usually  complete  scheme  of  classification  : 
the  healthy  being  classified  according  to  character  and  the  sick  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  illness.    The  healthy  are  divided  into  three  classes  A.,  B.,  and  C. 

Class  A . — Those  over  60  of  exceptionally  good  character  ; 

Class  B. — Those  over  60  of  fairly  good  character  ;  and 

Class  C. — Those  over  60  of  bad  character  and  all  others  under  60. 
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Class  A.  seemed  an  exceptionally  superior  class  :  thus  among  the  men  there  was  a  ProvinciaLlUrbair: 
gentleman  faultlessly  dressed  in  a  frock  coat  who  for  seventeen  years  had  been  a  Guardian  (contd.). 
of  the  Incoiporation,  and  there  was  another  literary  gentleman  whose  favourite  authors 
were  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Tennyson.  Class  A.  have  their  meals  apart  and  their  day  and 
sleeping  rooms  were  very  comfortable  and  homely,  being,  in  fact,  more  like  rooms  in  a 
private  house  than  wards  in  an  institution.  Class  B.  and  C,  though  more  plainly  housed 
were  yet  on  a  descending  scale,  provided  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  comfort. 

The  sick  are  classified  into  the  acutely  sick  requiring  skilled  nursing  and  the  chronic 
infirm  and  senile  cases  requiring  less  skilled  attention.  The  acute  sick  are  well  provided 
^or  in  a  separate  infirmary  having  small  separate  phthisis  and  isolated  wards,  and  in  all 
accommodating  some  120  patients.  The  nursing  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent  and 
fifteen  nurses.  The  premises  were  unpretentious  but  light,  airy  and  well  adapted  for  their 
purposes.  The  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  was  given  as  £7,000  or  £58  a  bed,  which 
seemed  to  us  very  moderate. 

The  chronic  cases  are  sub-divided.  The  merely  infirm,  who  are  able  to  get  about  a 
little  are  accommodated  in  a  small,  separate  building.  The  bedridden,  senile  and  idiot 
have  allotted  to  them  the  old  hospital  of  the  workhouse.  The  chronic  cases  have  nurses 
(not  fully  qualified)  or  attendants  constantly  with  them. 

The  only  defects  in  the  arrangements  that  struck  us  were  : — 

(1)  The  ventilation  in  the  old  hospital  was  decidedly  defective. 

(2)  The  certified  insane  and  the  sane  epileptics  were  in  the  same  ward. 

The  Purchase  and  Adaptation  of  Adjacent  House  Property. 
Of  this  system  considerable  and  judicious  use  has  been  made  by  the  Guardians  : — 

(a)  A  range  of  substantial  houses  facing  a  main  thoroughfare,  and  abutting  on 
the  workhouse  premises  has  been  purchased  for  £7,000.    It  was  converted  by  inmates' 
labour  into  a  nursing  home,  lying-in  wards  and  a  home  for  girls  of  school  age. 
All  these  seem  well  adapted  for  their  purposes,  and  though  we  were  told  that  more  than 
the  market  price  was  paid  for  the  homes,  the  arrangements  seemed  to  be  cheap  and  satis- 
factory from  the  ratepayers'  point  of  view. 

(6)  A  street  of  four  cottages  with  gardens  has  been  bought  for  £1,200  and  con- 
verted by  inmates'  labour  into  cottage  homes  for  four  married  couples,  and  thirty- 
two  old  men  of  good  character  ;  the  cost  thus  being  £30  a  head.  The  inmates  of  these 
homes  seemed  very  happy,  and  we  understood  were  free  from  all  the  more  irksome 
regulations  of  workhouse  life. 

Administration, 

We  thought  the  administration,  as  conducted  by  the  master  and  matron,  most  effective. 
They  seemed  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  inmates  as  individuals,  e.g.,  the  master  had  reduced 
irom  50  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  the  number  of  cases  of  inmates  returning  from  leave  in- 
toxicated. He  accomplished  this  by  the  device  of  personally  seeing  all  inmates  before  going 
out  on  leave  and  warning  those  of  weak  will ;  and  by  also  himself  seeing  each  inmate 
returning  from  leave.  The  inmates  were  most  effectively  kept  at  work  in  beautifying  the 
premises  in  every  reasonable  way,  and  the  Brabazon  scheme  received  every  encouragement 
and  co-operation  from  the  master  and  matron,  the  latter  of  whom  is  a  Vice-President  of 
the  local  branch.    The  following  are  the  financial  results  of  the  Brabazon  scheme  for  the 


year  ended    *    *    ,  19 —  : — 

£ 

Receipts  from  all  sources     -   -       -  466 

Expenditure  in  materials     --------  186 

Expenditure  in  treats,  gratuities,  etc.  -----  84 

Other  expenditure       .........  20 

Leaving  a  balance  of   -       _  174 


Children. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  children  are  well  illustrated  here,  inasmuch  as  there  are  now, 
or  have  been  recently  in  operation,  five  different  systems  : — 

(1)  The  workhouse  school. 

(2)  Separate  accommodation  for  children  in  the  workhouse,  the  children  going  to 
public  elementary  school. 
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(3)  Separate  home  for  children  attached  to  the  workhouse. 

^4)  Scattered  home. 

(5)  Boarding-out  within  the  Union. 

If,  therefore,  the  Commission  ask  for  further  evidence  on  the  children  question,  this, 
would  appear  to  be  a  likely  locality.  The  master  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  workhouse 
school,  with  its  opportunities  for  proper  supervision  of  the  children  and  their  staff.  He  told 
us  that  there  were  nine  or  ten  citizens  of  good  position  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse  school.  One  of  these  is  now  a  Guardian  and  certainly  seemed  one  of  the  most 
capable  members  of  the  Board.  He  also  said  that  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  school 
the  townsmen  in  general  took  much  less  interest  in  the  workhouse  children. 

The  children's  homes  now  in  or  attached  to  the  workhouse  accommodate  about  twenty 
children  apiece  ;  they  favourably  impressed  us  and  did  not  seem  to  involve  any  contact 
with  the  paupers. 

We  visited  one  scattered  home  which  was  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  children  boarded- 
out  within  the  Union  are  here  inspected  by  the  General  Inspector.  There  is  adequate  pro- 
vision of  spiritual  administration.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  Wesleyan  Minister  are  all  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Guardians  to  act  as 
Chaplains  for  their  respective  creeds. 

Relief  Committee. 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  applications  for  relief  were  heard.  Some 
thirty  Guardians  were  present,  one  being  a  lady.  The  Guardians  went  fully  into  each  case^ 
and  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  relieving  officers,  who' 
seemed  excellent  officers. 

The  following  points  of  interest  we  noticed  : — 

(1)  There  was  no  scale  of  relief,  but  when  granted  the  relief  seemed  adequate. 

(2)  Each  applicant  was  seen  and  reasoned  with. 

(3)  Able-bodied  men  temporarily  incapacitated  received  out-relief  without  a  medical 
certificate  being  produced  to  the  Guardians. 

(4)  Out-relief  was  freely  given  to  deserted  wives,  wives  of  drunken  husbands,  and 
to  wives  of  men  in  gaol. 

(5)  Drunkenness  seemed  to  be  considered  a  venial  fault.  In  one  case  a  widow  with 
children  had  been  receiving  relief  for  two  years,  although  the.  Guardians  had  several 
times  been  informed  that  she  was  drinking.  She  subsequently  became  a  prostitute, 
neglected  her  children,  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  at  the  instance  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Her  children  were  taken  charge 
of  by  the  Guardians,  and  it  was  on  her  release  from  gaol  that  the  case  came  up  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  children.  We  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  lax  grant 
of  out-relief  probably  contributed  to  the  moral  ruin  of  this  woman's  life. 

(6)  There  was  no  co-operation  with  charity,  except  in  the  case  of  * 
Homes ;    this  is  the    more   to   be   regretted,   inasmuch  as   there   is   a    *  * 
Society,  and  apparently  plenty  of  charitable  and  wealthy  residents.    Cases  eminently 
fit  for  charity  were  constantly  given  out-relief,  and  did  not  seem  to  feel  any  disgrace 
attaching  to  it. 

(7)  Common  lodging-houses  seem  to  especially  harbour  paupers  in  *  ♦  .  In  a 
relieving  officer's  district,  out  of  680  cases  receiving  relief,  480  came  from  common- 
lodging-houses. 


No.  20. 

Proviucial  Urban :  *  *  We  visited  the  Workhouse,  a  somewhat  artistic  looking,  old-fashioned 
building  which  has  been  extended  from  time  to  time,  and  which  accommodated 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  740  inmates.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  beautifully 
clean,  and  there  was  an  air  of  comfort  about  the  wards  that  was  particularly 
pleasing.  Dinner,  consisting  of  boiled  beef,  potatoes  and  suet  pudding,  was  being  served, 
and  we  could  not  help  remarking  on  the  smart  appearance  which  the  white  tablecloths  gave 
to  the  large  dining-hall.    These  tablecloths,  we  were  informed,  are  changed  twice  a  week. 

The  sick  are  provided  for  in  an  infirmary,  within  the  workhouse  grounds,  consisting  of 
two  pavilions — one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females  and  children — and  containing  250 


Provincial  Urban : 
19  (conid.). 
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beds.    There  is  also  a  separate  block  containing  two  v^ards  for  fifty  senile  and  chronic  Provincial  Urban  t 
cases  that  are  not  ill  enough  for  infirmary  treatment.    We  visited  one  of  the  wards  in  this  {contd.). 
block,  and  were  not  particularly  impressed  with  it.    It  had  a  heavy  f.tmosphere — there 
being  no  proper  ventilation.    The  sanitary  arrangements  were  also  faulty. 

The  nursing  of  the  sick  is  done  by  one  head  nurse  in  charge  of  each  pavilion,  assisted  by 
one  senior  probationer  on  each  floor  and  one  or  two  junior  probationer?.  The  infirmary  is 
recognised  as  a  training  school  for  nurses  but  not  for  midwives.  There  is  a  visiting  Medical 
Officer  who  attends  when  required  and  visits  twice  a  day  as  a  rule.  He  dispenses  the 
necessary  drugs.  His  salary  is  £200,  and  he  also  receives  about  £30  per  annum  in  respect 
of  midwifery  and  lunacy  fees.  On  questioning  him  the  Medical  Officer  quite  frankly 
admitted  that  he  was  not  able  to  give  to  the  patients  as  much  attention  as  they  ought  to 
have.  This  he  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Guardians,  who,  he  said,  would  neither  remunerate 
him  sufficiently  nor  provide  him  with  an  assistant.  Cases  requiring  operation  (about 
fifteen  a  year)  are  sent  to  the  *  *  Infirmary  to  which  the  guardians  subscribe 
£50.  On  the  other  hand  the  *  *  Infirmary  regularly  transfers  cases  to  the  workhouse 
infirmary.  Of  such  cases  there  were  three  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  One  was  a  workman 
with  a  broken  leg,  who  had  been  taken  to  the  *  *  Infirmary,  where  it  was  set  and  bound 
up  in  plaster  of  Paris.  After  about  a  fortnight's  residence  in  that  institution  he  was  sent 
to  the  workhouse  infirmary  until  able  to  walk — in  other  words,  when  cured.  The  man  would 
have  been  about  twice  as  long  in  the  workhouse  as  in  the  *  *  Infirmary.  The  other 
two  cases  were  boys— one  minus  a  leg  and  the  other  suffering  from  hip  joint  disease. 

The  female  pavilion,  directly  over  the  nursery  for  the  children,  contains  the  sleeping 
accommodation  of  the  nurses.  This  seemed  to  us  to  be  objectionable,  as  the  noise  of  the 
children  must  prevent  the  night  nurses,  who  require  to  sleep  during  the  day,  from  obtaining 
a  proper  rest.  The  children's  nursery  is  a  bright  airy  room  in  charge  of  two  female  atten- 
dants. The  infants  under  their  care  looked  healthy,  but  the  other  children,  from  perhaps 
about  eighteen  months  to  perhaps  two  and  a-half  years  of  age,  had  a  sickly  appearance. 
These  latter  children  were  having  their  dinner,  which  consisted  of  large  platefuls  of  pota- 
toes and  minced  beef — a  somewhat  improper  diet  for  children  of  that  age,  and  one  which 
may  partly  account  for  their  pasty  looks.  The  attendants  did  not  know  the  ages  of  the 
children  ;  the  children  are  not  weighed  from  time  to  time,  and  a  record  kept. 

There  is  no  separate  accommodation  for  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  these  inmates  being 
scattered  over  the  various  wards  among  the  other  inmates. 

In  addition  to  the  general  air  of  cleanliness  that  pervades  the  workhouse  the  outstanding 
feature  is  the  classification  of  the  aged  inmates  according  to  character,  each  class  having 
separate  accommodation  and  being  entirely  separated  from  the  others.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  the  first  or  highest  class  provides  for  twenty-eight  men  and  twenty-four  womer. 
Both  the  men  and  women  have  two  dormitories  and  two  sitting-rooms — the  latter  having 
linoleum  or  a  canvas  covering  on  the  floor  and  being  furnished  with  arm  chairs,  rocking 
chairs,  tables  and  couches.  Meals  are  served  in  the  sitting-room  that  appears  to  be  in 
daily  use  (the  other  being  reserved  for  Sundays  or  for  receiving  friends).  As  regards 
food,  the  inmates  get  a  loaf  and  a  pot  of  jam  for  the  "  cupboard  "  whenever  they  require 
them.  They  are  also  allowed  a  cheap  and  wholesome  currant  cake  to  their  tea.  The 
inmates  may,  with  consent  of  the  master,  go  out  any  day  after  "  the  performance  of 
their  small  duties."    Friends  likewise  are  admitted  on  any  evening. 

The  qualifications  necessary  to  obtain  these  privileges  are  good  character,  twenty  years' 
residence  within  the  Union  area,  freedom  from  connection  with  any  crime  and  not  having 
previously  received  relief  within  the  period  named. 

The  accommodation  for  the  second  or  middle  class,  providing  for  thirty-six  males  and 
thirty-six  females,  is  not  quite  so  luxurious  as  that  provided  for  the  first-class  inmates,  nor 
have  they  the  same  privileges.  They  have  their  meals  in  their  sitting-rooms,  but  no 
jam.    Their  leave  of  absence  is  only  one  half-day  per  week. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  second  class  are  ten  years'  residence  and  a 
slightly  less  unblemished  character  than  that  necessary  for  the  first  class. 

The  rooms  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  pleasantly  situated,  fronting  the  north  and 
south  quadrangles,  which  are  laid  out  with  ornamental  flower  beds,  etc.  Here  the 
inmates  can  take  exercise  or  sit  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

Misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  an  inmate  in  the  first  or  second  class  is  punished  by  re- 
duction of  class,  and  this  is  found  to  be  .a  very  effective  method  of  enforcing  discipline. 

Third  Class. — No  special  accommodation  is  granted  for  this  class,  which  is  provided  for 
in  the  general  day-rooms  of  the  workhouse.  Meols  are  partaken  of  in  the  general  dining- 
hall  and  leave  is  allowed  one  half -day  per  fortnight. 
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Provincial  Urban :  It  should  be  pointed  oufc  that  the  classification  of  the  inm9,tes  is  made  by  a  special 
20  (cmtd.).  Classification  Committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  on  the  report  of  the  workhouse 

master  and  relieving  officer.    The  Committee  have  power  to  place  any  case  in  the  highest 
class,  although  not  strictly  complying  with  the  whole  of  the  conditions. 

The  work  test  consists  chiefly  of  stick  splitting,  on  which  the  Guardians  realise  a  profit 
of  30  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  circular  saw  for  cutting  up  the  wood,  which  requires  six 
men  to  drive  and  at  which  only  the  strongest  of  the  men  can  be  employed.  The  labour 
mastsr  informed  us  that  he  generally  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  men  for  th3 
saw,  and  ttiat  most  of  the  wood  was  cut  by  means  of  hand  saws. 

The  casuals  are  generally  employed  at  stone-breaking,  the  task  being  8  cwt.  of  stones 
passed  through  a  l|-inch  grate.  To  the  severity  of  the  task  the  labour  master  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  vagrants  during  the  last  ten  years  had  diminished  from  6,000 
to  800  per  annum. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  immediately 
following  it  two  Eelief  Committee  meetings.  In  a  short  speech  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  welcomed  the  deputa.tion,  and  a  lady  Guardian  asked  the  meeting  specially  to 
welcome  the  lady  Commissioner.  A  Commissioner  suit  ibly  replied.  The  lady  Guardian 
referred  to  seemed  to  have  an  impression  that  the  Commission  was  a  sort  of  perennial 
institution  and  to  feel  aggrieved  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Commission 
had  visited    *    *    during  all  the  years  that  she  had  been  on  the  Board. 

The  most  interesting  matter  dealt  with  by  the  Guardians  was  the  report  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee recommending  that  an  application  of  the  master  and  matron  for  an  increase  of 
salary  should  be  granted.  The  report  led  to  a  lively  discussion,  and  during  its  progress 
we  were  a  little  chagrined  to  find  that  some  general  remarks  which  we  had  quite  innocently 
entered  in  the  visitors'  book  in  the  morning  were  being  quoted  by  one  section  of  the  meet- 
ing in  favour  of  the  increase.  The  increase  was  granted.  "We  specially  mention  this 
incident  as  a  warning  of  the  pitfalls  that  beset  our  path,  and  we  would  suggest  that, 
when  Commissioners  are  asked  in  future  to  enter  their  names  in  the  visitors'  book  of  an 
institution,  it  might  be  expedient  that  they  should  only  record  the  bald  fact  that  they 
have  "  visited  this  institution  on  behalf  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Relief  of  Distress." 

The  Board  divided  into  two  Committees  for  relief  purposes,  and  apparently  the  Guardians 
wander  from  one  Committee  to  the  other  at  pleasure,  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  an 
unsatisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  cases.  Members  administer  relief  to  their  own  con- 
stituents. Ther3  is  a  scale  of  relief  and  a  scheme  for  classifying  applicants  according 
to  character,  etc.,  but  these,  we  were  assured  by  the  assistant  clerk,  are  constantly 
departed  from. 

The  reli3f  generally  granted  is  as  follows  : — 

3s.  to  5s.  to  an  old  person  living  alone  and  having  no  income. 

Is.  6d.  per  child  to  a  widow  ^ith  children — nothing  to  the  widow. 

The  Guardians  used  to  give  bread,  but  it  was  found  to  be  so  much  abused  that  relief  in 
kind  is  now  limited  to  flour. 

The  relieving  officer  obtains  a  return  of  wages. 

Committee  No.  1. 

A  large  number  of  Guardians  was  present,  and  they  seemed  to  us  noisy  in  their 
proceedings  and.  rough  in  their  handling  of  the  applicants.     One  woman,  e.g.,  who 
'  appeared  on  behalf  of  another,  was  told  that  she  wanted  a  bath  ;  and  the  circumstances 

and  characters  of  all  were  freely  discussed  in  their  presence.  Relief  was  given  to  deserted 
wives,  and  to  women  whose  husbands  were  in  gaol.  The  scale  (not  always  adhered  to) 
was  good  for  the  old  people,  quite  inadequate  for  widows  and  children.  Much  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  responsibilities  of  sons,  who  were  summoned  before  the  Committee, 
and  who  seemed  to  respond  very  well  to  what  was  expected  of  them . 
Committee  No.  2. 

I  The  meeting  of  this  Committee  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  more  orderly 

fashion  than  the  other.  The  Chairman  dealt  with  the  cases  in  a  business-like  way  and 
frequently  imparted  good  counsel  to  an  appKcant  who  seemed  likely  to  benefit  by  it. 
One  applicant,  a  marine  fireman  aged  thirty-one,  suffering  from  "  catarrh,"  with  a  wife, 
thirty,  and  children,  twelve,  eight,  and  three,  was  granted  7s.  6d.  for  two  weeks  on  loan 
and  was  strongly  advised  to  join  a  Friendly  Society. 

As  at  the  other  Committee,  out-relief  was  given  to  a  woman  whose  husband  was  in 
prison. 
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There  was  one  case  (a  widow)  where  the  Committee  discontinued  her  relief  because  Provincial  Urban 
she  had  married  again.    The  relieving  officer  in  whose  district  she  resides  was  compli-  (conid.). 
mented  on  having  had  twelve  widows  married  during  a  half-year. 


There  is  very  little  medical  out-relief,  but  this  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Guardians  subscribe  20  guineas  annually  to  the  *  *  *  Dispensary,  and  receive 
250  tickets,  which  are  distributed  by  the  individual  Guardians  or  the  officers. 

With  regard  to  the  Midwives  Act,  we  were  informed  that  the  Guardians  have  under- 
taken the  responsibility  of  paying  the  fees  of  any  doctor  who  may  be  called  in  by  a  mid- 
wife in  a  case  of  emergency.  The  last  case  of  this  kind  was  stated  to  have  occurred  six 
weeks  ago.  It  occurred  late  on  a  Saturday  night.  The  doctor  was  in  attendance  all 
.  night  and  rendered  an  account  for  £2.  This  the  Guardians  paid  and  considered  as  loan 
relief  which  the  husband  has  subsequently  repaid. 

In  the  interval  between  our  visit  to  the  workhouse  and  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  we  visited  the  training  ship  "  *  *  ^"  which  has  accommodation  for 
250  boys.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  204  boys  on  board,  of  whom  fifty-eight  were 
Catholics.  The  captain  of  the  ship  had  only  been  newly  appointed,  and,  indeed,  had 
only  been  two  days  in  charge,  so  that  the  management  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  transition 
state. 

The  boys  were  rather  a  rough-looking  lot,  and  all  of  very  poor  physique.  There  is 
a  school  on  the  upper  deck,  and  the  instruction  given  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
work  done  by  a  few  of  the  boys  was  inspected,  and  indicated  that  considerable  progress 
had  been  made.  A  Commissioner  gave  a  short  address  to  the  boys,  which  appeared  to 
be  much  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  education  the  boys  are  given  an  industrial 
training.  Most  of  the  boys,  we  were  informed,  enter  the  mercantile  marine  service;  a 
few  of  them  are  eligible  for  the  navy.  The  boys  comprised  Poor  Law  boys.  Education 
Authorities'  boys,  and  boys  sent  to  the  ship  by  charitable  societies.  For  instance,  there 
were  on  board  a  number  of  *  *  ,  who  had  been  sent  from  *  *  by  a  charitable 
society  there. 


No.  21. 

We  paid  a  somewhat  lengthy  visit  to  the  secretary  of  the         *         *  .    He  Provincial  Urban 

is  a  whole-time  officer  and  paid.  This  organisation  is  on  the  usual  lines,  the  city  divided  21. 
into  districts,  each  under  the  supervision  of  a  chairman,  appointed  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, who  is  responsible  : — (i.)  For  the  care  of  cases  referred  to  him  by  the  secretary  ; 
and  (ii.)  the  selection  of  a  suitable  visitor  for  each  case.  The  case  papers  or  record  sheets 
are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  *  *  and  elsewhere.  The  main  difficulty  which  the  secre- 
tary encounters  is  the  selection,  training,  and  guidance  of  the  voluntary  workers.  The 
supply  is  ample,  but  knowledge  of  method,  experience  of  the  world  and  insight  into  the 
motives  of  conduct  are  not  always  present,  and  for  the  lack  of  these  we  were  told  not  even 
enthusiasm  can  make  up.  The  secretary  was  trained  by  *  *  in  the  settlement 
at  *  *.  We  look  forward  to  the  future  of  this  organisation  with  hope  rather  than 
confidence. 

We  visited  (a)  the  test  labour  grounds  ;  and  (6)  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  Deserving; 
Poor  about  2^  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  site  seems  excellent,  but  owing  to  its  exposed  character  it  is  swept  by  whatever 
wind  that  blows,  especially  the  north-east. 

(a)  As  regards  the  test  labour  the  men  are  employed  in  digging,  wheeling  and  filling  with 
earth  a  disused  stone  quarry,  and  in  times  of  pressure  from  lack  of  employment  in  wall 
building.  The  supervision  seemed  adequate,  and  the  men  were  undoubtedly  working 
and  not  loafing.  To  judge  from  their  general  stamp,  appearance  and  manner,  some 
at  any  rate  seemed  suitable  for  emigration.  The  men  appeared  to  be  sympathetically 
treated,  in  a  business-like  way,  and  as  far  as  we  could  judge  they  had  not  degenerated 
into  "  the  unemployable."  Not  a  few  were  builder's  labourers,  "  on  test  "  by  reason  of 
the  general  slackness  in  the  building  trade.  The  two-mile  walk  up  hill  acted,  we  were  told, 
as  an  automatic  test,  eliminating  the  loafer. 
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ENGLAND  AND  W ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Vrba's— continued. 

Provincial  Uibaii :  (6)  The  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Deserving  Poor  were  erected  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
21  (confd.).  recommendations  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circular.  They  may  be  described  as  adequately  sup- 
ported almshouses,  under  disciplinary  conditions,  such  as  obtain  and  are  enforced  among 
the  passengers  of  a  mail  steamer.  Each  room  accommodates  either  husband  and  wife, 
or  two  aged  persons,  male  or  female,  who,  before  leaving  the  workhouse,  decided  that 
they  could  and  would  like  to  live  together.  The  rooms  are  comfortably  furnished,  well 
lighted  and  warmed,  and  the  occupants  have  on  the  walls,  etc.,  the  little  possessions, 
pictures,  etc.,  which  originally  found  a  place  in  their  old  homes.  They  have  their  meals 
in  their  own  rooms.  The  materials  for  breakfast  and  tea  are  served  out  weekly  ;  and  the 
inmates  have  these  meals  when  they  think  fit.  Within  reason  they  get  up  when  they 
like,  and  go  to  bed  when  they  like.  Dinner  is  cooked  in  a  common  kitchen  by  the  wife 
of  the  superintendent,  and  properly  served  in  each  room.  There  is  a  kind  of  common 
room,  where  religious  services,  concerts,  etc.,  are  provided.  The  swing  gate  of  the  institu- 
tion is  always  open.  The  inmates  go  out  when  they  please,  but  we  understood  that  they 
seldom  go  beyond  the  garden  :  they  prefer  that  their  friends  should  come  and  see  them, 
and  we  were  told,  not  a  few  look  in  for  a  "  cup  of  tea."  The  old  folk  dust  and  tidy  their 
own  rooms,  but  the  rougher  work  is  done  by  some  sane  epileptic  young  men,  who  have 
been  transferred  from  the  house,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  having  regard  to  the  malady  which  has  blasted  their  lives. 

We  have  only  three  criticisms  : — 

(i.)  As  far  as  we  could  judge  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Report  of  1834  is 
violated — the  lot  of  these  aged  inmates  seemed  distinctly  more  eligible  than  that  of 
the  independent  labourer  outside.  But  the  workhouse  test  is  applied,  for  admission 
is  through  the  house. 

(ii.)  The  success  of  the  scheme  depends  on  the  very  careful  selection  of  the  highest 
type  of  workhouse  inmate.  If  such  are  not  in  the  workhouse,  the  Guardians  may 
not  be  willing  to  let  the  houses  remain  empty  ;  and  if  a  lower  type  is  admitted, 
then  all  manner  of  restrictions  will  have  to  be  introduced,  and  the  houses  will  lose 
their  character  and  charm. 

(iii.)  One  old  lady  whom  we  saw  at  the  Out-Relief  Committee  informed  the  Chair- 
man that  she  hoped  she  might  be  eligible  for  relief  in  one  "  of  the  new  houses  "  when 
she  was  a  little  older. 

AVe  visited  the  infirmary.  Of  this  little  need  be  said,  except  that  it  seemed  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  a  good  general  hospital.  The  whole  tone  of  the  institution  was 
brisk,  and  business-like,  and  suggested  the  idea  that  patients  came  not  to  die.  but  to  be 
cured,  not  to  linger  as  chronic  cases,  but  to  get  well  and  get  out.  There  was  no  sense  of 
home  about  the  place,  it  was  a  highly  organised  institution  for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  To 
amateurs  the  nurses  seemed  efficient  and  kindly,  nor  had  money  been  spared  on  the 
building.  As  to  the  qualification  of  the  medical  staff  we  cannot  speak,  that  requires  an 
opinion  from  medical  experts,  but  to  us  the  staff  seemed  satisfactory. 

We  visited  parts  of  the  workhouse.    We  thought : — 

(1)  There  was  some  slackness  in  discipline  amongst  the  able-bodied  men — too 
many  lounging  about,  hands  in  pockets,  gossiping,  etc.  ;  and 

(2)  A  certain  confusion  and  mixing  of  able-bodied  of  both  sexes  near  the  kitchen 
towards  tea-time,  which  seemed  undesirable. 

We  wondered  whether  an  additional  labour  master  was  not  needed.  The  nursery 
seemed  crowded,  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  insufficiently  staffed  with  paid  help. 

We  visited  the  Children's  Receiving  Homes  and  one  "  scattered  home."  They  are 
well  planned  and  we  should  think  well  administered.  The  superintendent  seemed  not  only 
capable  and  devoted  to  his  work,  but  to  know  individually  the  children,  and  to  be  wel- 
comed by  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  careful  records  will  be  kept  as  to  the  success  or 
failure  in  life  of  the  children  trained  in  these  houses. 

We  attended  a  Relief  Committee.  There  were  but  two  Guardians  present,  owing, 
we  were  told  to  the  near  approach  of  the  elections.  The  relief  was  most  carefully  ad- 
ministered, after,  it  seemed  to  us,  a  careful  inquiry.  The  relieving  officer  was  disposed 
to  lecture  the  Guardians  and  the  applicants  with  equal  volubility  in  somewhat  raucous 
tones,  but  he  knew  his  cases,  and  neither  Guardian  nor  applicant  seemed  to  pay  much 
heed  to  his  almost  continuous  stream  of  words.  But  he  is  advanced  in  years  and  appears 
to  have  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  own  virtues.  He  rather  bored  the  Guardians 
and  the  superintendent  relieving  officer. 
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ENGLAND  AND  W ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — coutinued. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  sum  up  our  impressions,  we  report  that  in  this  Union,  the  ad-  Provincial  Urban : 
ministration  of  the  Poor  Law  has  reached  a  high  level,  higher  we  think  than  we  have  21  {contd.). 
seen  elsewhere.  The  Guardians  are  neither  parsimonious  nor  extravagant,  though 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  instances  expense  has  been  incurred  which  could  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  rate  is  high,  no  less  than  6d.  in  the  £  being  needed  to  meet  capital  charges.  As 
far  as  we  could  judge,  the  policy  of  the  Board  is  well  defined,  and  consistently  pursued,  and 
the  administration  is  brisk,  business-like  and  sympathetic.  Obviously  the  Guardians 
care  for  the  poor,  and  are  keenly  interested  in  their  own  work,  eager  to  do  it  really  well. 
Had  we  spent  longer  time  in  the  Union,  we  should  have  learned,  perhaps,  that  the  Board 
leans  too  much  on,  and  owes  too  much  to  its  present  Chairman,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
is  no  reasonable  guarantee  of  permanence  in  policy  and  administration.  But  on  this 
point  we  dare  not  hazard  an  opinion. 

*, 

No.  22. 

No,  22  A. — This  Committee  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Eehef  Committee  of  No.  1  dis-  Provincial  Urban 
trict.    Four  Guardians  were  present,  one  of  whom,  a  lady,   acted  as  Chairman  with  con-  '^^  ^ 
siderable  capacity ;  the  usual  Chairman  (also  a  lady)  being  absent  through  illness. 

The  particulars  of  each  case  dealt  with  were  read  out  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  con- 
firmed or  supplemented  by  the  superintendent  relieving  ofiicer,  who  several  times  made 
suggestions  to  the  Committee  for  a  stricter  policy  than  they  were  inclined  to  pursue. 

Altogether  seventeen  cases  were  heard,  and  the  applicants  seen.  The  majority  of  these 
cases  were  widows  with  children,  the  relief  being  on  an  unusually  adequate  scale.  Thus  a 
widow  with  three  children  dependent  and  earning  14s.  a  week  and  some  food  was  given 
7s.  a  week  relief,  bringing  her  total  weekly  income  up  to  21s.  and  food.  In  another  case 
a  widow  with  four  dependent  children,  and  one  boy  earning  15s.  a  week,  with  a  total 
income  to  the  family  of  25s.,  received  7s.  a  week,  bringing  their  total  income  up  to  32s.  a 
week  for  six  persons.  The  rents  mentioned  were  high,  varying  from  4s.  to  6s.  There 
was  no  fixed  scale  of  relief,  but  it  seemed  to  average  out  very  uniformly  at  5s.  6d.  a  head, 
including  the  mother  and  children. 

The  Committee  appeared  to  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  out-relief  to  deserted  wives  for 
a  practically  unlimited  period  (in  one  case  over  five  years).  Relief  was  also  given  to  the 
wives  of  men  in  gaol.  Ample  out-relief  was  given  to  the  wife  of  a  man,  aged  tv/enty-nine, 
who  had  been,  oif  and  on,  in  gaol  five  years  for  burglary  and  gambling,  only  returning  at 
intervals  to  his  family  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  it.  In  this  case  both  the  Prisoners, 
Aid  Society  and  the  City  Aid  Society  had  been  helping  the  wife,  but  though  the  assistance 
was  suddenly  discontinued  by  both  societies  at  the  same  time,  the  Guardians  made  no 
inquiries  of  the  societies  as  to  the  reason  for  such  sudden  discontinuance  and  granted 
relief  for  four  weeks. 

Eelief  was  also  given  to  women  employed  in  sweated  labour.  Thus  a  middle-aged  widow 
with  two  children  dependent,  and  one  earning  7s.  a  week,  was  employed  in  button-carding 
at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  three  gross  of  cards  holding  fifteen  buttons  per  piece  :  i.e.,  she  was 
paid  Id.  for  each  2,160  buttons  sewn  on.  This  work  at  7  or  8  hours  a  day  enabled 
her  to  earn  3s.  a  week.  The  Guardians  allowed  her  7s.  a  week  and  food.  We  were  told 
that  relief  was  also  given  to  women  making  shirts  at  Is.  6d.  a  dozen,  the  women  providina; 
the  machine  and  the  cotton.  In  the  case  of  the  button-carding  the  work  was  originally 
given  by  the  manufacturing  firm  to  one  woman,  who  then  gave  it  out  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
four  others.  In  the  case  of  women  with  children,  the  Guardians  paid  attention  to  the 
housing  conditions,  and  when  the  women  were  not  keeping  the  house  and  children  smartly, 
they  had  occasionally,  they  told  us,  with  good  results,  tried  the  effect  of  giving  the  mother 
a  little  more  money  to  keep  the  household  in  better  order. 

The  worst  case  on  the  list  was  that  of  an  old  man,  aged  sixty-five,  living  with  prostitutes,, 
who  boarded  and  lodged  him  at  2s.  6d.  a  week.  The  Committee  granted  this  man  (although 
he  did  not  appear)  2s.  6d.  a  week,  but  he  was  warned  he  must  move  into  a  more  respectable 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  appeared  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians 
little  knowledge  of  or  co-operation  with  charities. 

Except  in  two  cases  where  the  applicants  did  not  appear,  not  a  single  application  for 
out-relief  was  refused. 

Eelief  was  not  given  upon  loan  except  in  one  case  in  which  a  young  able-bodied  mao 
applied  for  his  wife's  admission  to  the  workhouse,  she  suffering  from  a  foul  disease 
contracted  from  her  husband. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


ENGLAND  AND  W ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

Provincial  Urban;     The  impression  left  upon  our  minds  was  that  the  Committee  gave  out-relief  with 
22A  (contd.).       excessive  freedom,  but  that  there  was,  in  the  cases  of  the  women,  a  real  anxiety  on  their 
part  that  the  relief  should  help  the  recipient  morally  as  well  as  physically.  Nothing 
could  be  more  considerate  and  tactful  than  the  manner  in  which  the  lady  Chairman 
dealt  with  the  cases  and  with  her  Committee. 


Provincial  Urban:  No,  22  B. — I  went  with  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  to  visit  boarded-out 
22B.  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of     *     *    .    We  went  first  to  the  rectory  and  saw  the 

rector's  wife  who  is  acting  as  temporary  secretary  to  the  Boarding-Out  Committee.  She 
said  frankly  that  she  was  not  interested  in  the  work,  and  was  only  taking  it  until  the 
honorary  secretary  could  resume  ;  but  she  seemed  eminently  suited  to  it,  being  both 
business-like  and  nice  to  the  children.  We  saw  the  minute  books  of  the  Committee  and 
the  account  books.  The  school  is  at  the  rectory  gate,  and  there  we  saw  the  schoolmaster, 
who  told  us  the  two  girls  in  his  school  were  excellently  looked  after.  He  sent  them  up  to 
the  rectory  to  be  inspected.  This  was  done  with  great  minuteness :  the  hair,  throat,  teeth 
arms,  feet,  and  clothing  being  all  examined.  We  then  went  to  their  home,  and  saw  the 
foster  mother,  an  elderly  woman  who  had  brought  up  seven  of  her  own.  She  took  one  little 
girl  first  "to  be  company  and  to  run  errands,"  and  then  she  took  the  second  to  be  company 
to  the  first.  A  careful  inspection  was  made  here  of  the  house,  of  the  beds  and  bedding,  and 
of  the  children's  stock  of  clothing.  The  old  lady  was  a  little  flustered  at  first,  as  she  had 
been  busy  boiling  potatoes  for  the  pigs  and  was  behind  with  her  housework,  but  she  got 
interested  in  showing  the  children's  clothing  and  telling  about  their  progress.  They  have 
been  with  her  a  year.  They  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  go  to  church  in  the 
morning  and  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon,  but  join  the  foster-parents  to  chapel  in  the 
evening.  This  is  an  irregular  arrangement,  owing  to  a  mistake  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  a  pity  to  remove  the  children  from  so  excellent  a  home  now.  They  are 
sent  from    *    *  Union. 

We  then  went  to  a  farm  where  there  is  one  girl  boarded-out.  She  is  thirteen,  and  came 
from  *  *  in  ]9 —  ;  she  was  very  ill  at  first  with  rheumatic  fever,  and  has  a  weak 
heart.  The  foster-mother  told  us  that  she  occasionally  gave  her  a  "few  spots  of  brandy  " 
in  her  milk  for  this,  telling  her  it  was  medicine  ;  and  the  Inspector  remonstrated  strongly. 
This,  again,  is  an  excellent  home,  and  much  more  must  be  spent  on  the  child  than  the 
guardian's  allowance  (4/-).  We  saw  the  husband  of  the  foster-mother,  and  both  were  most 
kindly  people.    No  children  of  their  own. 

Then  on  to  another  school,  where  we  talked  to  the  school  mistress,  and  heard  a  good 
deal  from  her  about  the  children.  One  was  stronger,  another  more  regular  in  attendance, 
a  third  less  overworked  at  home,  two  new  boys  just  come,  and  so  on.  Then  she  emptied 
the  schoolrooms,  and  sent  in  some  who  had  not  gone  home  for  dinner  for  inspection.  Two 
of  these  were  boys,  who  were  much  interested  in  displaying  their  small  muscles,  and  ex- 
plaining the  system  of  interchangeable  clothing  between  them.  They  came  from  *  * 
a  year  ago,  and  are  still  "  town-boys,"  though  said  to  be  greatly  improving.  Both  eight 
yeai-s  old. 

We  then  visited  the  home  where  the  two  new  boys  have  just  come.  The  foster-mother 
here  is  an  elderly  widow,  with  a  granddaughter  of  nineteen.  She  farms  20  acres,  on  this 
she  pays  30s.  rates  which  she  "  begrudges  more  than  anything,"  not  seeing  why  she  should 
work  hard  to  support  other  people.  This  is  a  fine  old  lady  who  has  brought  up  many 
waifs  and  strays,  though  this  is  the  first  time  she  has  taken  children  from  the  Guardians  ; 
she  has  one  boy  with  her  now  for  whom  she  gets  6s.  and  his  clothing.  She  has  had  him 
since  he  was  born,  and  is  much  attached  to  him.  (The  Committee  had  not  known  whether 
she  was  paid  anything  for  this  child.)  The  boys  were  just  about  to  start  for  school,  and 
were  examined  before  leaving.  One  has  had  sores  on  his  heels,  and  the  Inspector  said  he 
must  be  seen  by  the  doctor. 

On  driving  back  past  the  school  we  found  another  little  girl  outside  watching  for  us, 
and  we  took  her  on  to  her  home.    The  foster-mother  was  out  for  the  day,  and  the  child 
1 1  obtained  the  key  from  the  neighbour,  and  took  us  into  the  house.     This  is  one  of  the  less 

satisfactory  cases,  and  illustrates  the  need  of  permanent  inspection.  The  girl  has  been 
there  nine  years,  the  number  of  the  family  has  increased,  and  a  year  ago  she  was  being 
overworked,  had  little  play-time  and  showed  a  tendency  to  curvature  of  the  spine.  This 
has  been  checked,  and  the  girl  looks  bright  and  happy,  though  I  think  a  good  deal  of  work 
is  still  being  got  out  of  her.  Scrubbing,  minding  baby,  sewing,  taking  morning  cups  of 
tea  to  the  foster-mother,  etc.  But  she  is  in  the  6th  standard.  Her  own  room  was  neat 
and  clean,  but  the  rest  of  the  home  untidy.  Her  clothing  also  was  rather  less  nice  than  in 
other  cases.    She  comes  from     *    *  . 
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-  ENGLAND  AND  VI ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

We  visited  one  more  home  :  that  of  the  two  little  boys  mentioned  above.  The  foster-  Provincial  Urban; 
mother  here  being  a  vivacious  young  woman  with  irrepressible  energy.  The  bed  clothing  22^  (contd.) 
here  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  the  Inspector  suggested  more  frequent  washing  ; 
also  that  the  stopping  should  be  taken  out  of  the  chimney  ;  but  though  all  suggestions 
were  received  with  great  cheerfulness  I  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  carried  out. 
She  delighted  in  displaying  the  stores  of  clothing,  and  I  should  say  the  home  was  in  most 
respects  very  good. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  homes  we  visited  the  windows  were  open  up- 
stairs and  down,  and  expect  that  "  boarding-out  "  is  having  an  educational  effect.  I 
should  note  also  that  the  Inspector  was  particularly  careful  to  examine  the  backs  of  the 
children,  and  understand  that  she  has  come  across  many  cases  of  curvature  due  perhaps 
to  ill-adapted  seats  in  the  schools. 

The  inspection  both  of  children  and  homes  takes  much  time,  and  cannot  be  done  hurriedly. 
It  requires  tact  and  friendliness  as  well  as  decision  ;  but  I  saw  no  shrinking  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  or  resentment  in  the  foster-mothers.  This  would,  however,  be  inevitable 
with  an  awkward  or  unsympathetic  Inspector  ;  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
some  Boarding-Out  Committees  have  broken  down  over  this  part  of  the  work. 

With  regard  to  the  profit  to  be  got  from  the  children  I  should  doubt  if  there  was  any, 
except  perhaps  in  one  case.  It  is  possible  that  profit  was  the  original  motive  in  taking 
them,  but  in  most  cases  the  affection  and  interest  aroused  leads  to  an  expenditure  which 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  4s. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  matters  in  which  the  children  certainly  lack  the  con- 
veniences of  children  in  Poor  Law  schools.  Without  exception  their  washing  is  done  in  the 
scullery  or  washhouse  with  very  simple  apparatus,  although  the  bedrooms  had  the  usual 
washstand  and  crockery.  . 


Distress  Committee  and  Laboue  Bureau. 

No,  22  C— The  interesting  thing  here  is  that  all  the  organisations.  Poor  Law,  charity,  Provincial  Urban: 
and  municipal,  are  said  to  work  together,  making  use,  indeed,  of  each  other's  information  ^^C!. 
and  lists. 

The  Distress. Committee  has  a  grant  of  £500,  which  they  employ  in  paying  labour  at  pre- 
paratory work  for  extensions,  etc.,  in  the  public  parks.  They  send  "  selected  "  cases  to  this 
at  4s.  per  day  for  a  maximum  of  four  and  a  half  days.  One  day,  accordingly,  is  given 
for  the  men  to  look  for  outside  work,  but  the  day  may  be  taken  any  time  and  in  any  shares 
during  the  week.  To-day  twenty  men  were  "  scored  off  "  as  having  evidenced  that 
they  should  not  get  such  work  ;  e.g.,  a  man  earning  13s.  a  week  regularly  was  considered 
to  be  a  "  casual  in  grain  "  who  does  not  wish  more  than  three  days  a  week.  The  careful 
examination  of  all  cases  seems  to  me  a  strong  point  in  the  Distress  Committee  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Labour  Bureau  ;  the  criticism  that  it  is  "  inquisitorial  "  seems  met 
(1)  By  the  answer  that  only  those  object  to  it  who  have  something  to  hide  ;  (2)  by  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  necessary  check  on  those  Guardians  and  others  who  wish  simply  to 
"  make  work,"  *  e.,  use  the  Distress  Committee  as  introducing  Socialistic  measures. 

The  Labour  Bureau  has  got  situations  for  some  seventy-five  men,  I  think,  since 
December — the  figures  will  be  published  before  we  leave  *  *  .  But  *  *  is 
very  prosperous  at  present,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  unskilled  labourers  who  apply  to 
the  Bureau.  The  system  of  communication  with  employers  seems  very  thorough.  Appli- 
cants to  the  Bureau,  pending  engagement  from  private  employers,  are  sent,  where  possible, 
to  the  Distress  Committee.  The  applicants  to  both  organisations  are  said  to  be  a  "  poor 
lot  of  men."  Curiously  enough,  the  men  applying  of  late  are  said  to  be  much  better  than 
formerly — which  looks  as  if  the  genuine  unemployed  were  getting  confidence  in  the  two 
organisations.  Every  care  is  taken  tb  preserve  these  organisations  from  all  association 
with  the  Poor  Law.  In  the  Distress  Committee  there  are  two  paid  investigators — no 
volunteers. 

Relieving  Officers. — My  impressions  from  the  rather  painful  cases  I  visited  are  briefly 
these  : — 

(1)  Outdoor  relief  is  favoured,  ceteris  paribus,  to  indoor  ;  e.g.,  a  young  man,  a 
cattle  drover,  dying  slowly  from  the  effects  of  a  painful  accident,  and  needing  con- 
stant care  and  service,  had  never  been  recommended  to  go  to  the  infirmary.  And  cer- 
tainly his  miserable  case  had  brought  out  all  the  best  qualities  in  his  wife — indeed,  in 
the  man  too.    When  I  suggested  it,  he  was  rather  anxious  to  go  to  the  infirmary. 
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Provincial  Urban:        "  if  I  am  to  live  much  longer,"  lie  said.    The  burden  on  his  wife,  he  felt,  was  so  great. 

22C  (contd.).  g-^^^  |-^jg  ^^j|g        anxious  to  attend  to  him  herself,  and  would  only  hear  of  his  going 

to  the  infirmary  if  he  would  be  happier  there.  It  seemed  to  me  a  striking  bit  of 
heroism  on  their  parts.  (I  was  told  that  the  man  is  in  the  very  exceptional  position, 
for  a  cattle  drover,  of  being  in  a  Friendly  Society). 

Again,  an  old  woman,  who  could  scarcely  walk,  made  a  piteous  appeal  to  me  to  get 
her  into  the  infirmary.  She  "  could  not  keep  herself  clean,"  she  said.  But  her 
son  will  not  consent  to  appear  to  ask  it,  as  he  is  "  able  to  keep  her."  His  ability 
to  keep  her,  however,  does  not  extend  to  having  her  to  live  with  him.  He  pays  her 
board  in  a  wretched  house  where  the  head  is  getting  poor  relief,  and  the  poor  woman 
is  evidently  not  having  the  proper  attention.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  relieving 
officer  distinctly  discourages  her  application — it  is  the  principle  of  the  Board,  he 
says,  to  keep  them  outside  if  they  can  do  it. 

(2)  "  As  to  adequate  relief,"  the  difficulty  was  presented  graphically  by  another 
case  ;  an  old  woman,  with  no  children,  gets  3s.  6d.  a  week,  plus  Is.  a  month  from 
her  chapel.  This  is,  confessedly,  inadequate,  but  then  "  there  is  a  mystery  about 
that  woman,"  said  the  relieving  officer.  "  She  comes  out  on  Sundays  well  dressed, 
and  we  suspect  she  has  means  we  cannot  find  out."  Personally,  I  acknowledge  that 
her  quiet,  uncomplaining  patience  quite  took  me  in,  and  I  congratulated  her  on  keep- 
ing a  little  home  above  her  head,  till  the  relieving  officer  told  me  afterwards  of  the 
"  mystery  "  about  her,  and  owned  that  he  had  said  nothing  about  it  before,  to  see 
what  effect  her  tale  and  appearance  would  have  on  me. 

(3)  This  officer  told  me,  confidentially,  that  he  feels  in  a  very  difficult  position,  so 
little  attention  is  given  to  his  judgment  and  knowledge  on  the  Board.  Some  of  the 
Guardians,  indeed,  visit  the  cases  without  him,  and  carry  outdoor  relief  without  any 
reference  to  his  remonstrances.  He  thinks  there  is  a  very  marked  deterioration  in 
the  character  of  Guardians  since  1894. 


ProvincialUrban:  A^o.  22  D. — ^We  visited  the  Catholic  Home  for  Working  Lads.  The  lads  were,  most 
of  them,  out  of  work,  but  we  found  some  employed  in  housework.  We  failed  to 
find  the  superintendent,  and  were  shown  round  by  a  servant  who  could  tell  us  very  little. 
The  impression  left  on  our  minds  was  of  dirt,  discomfort  and  inefficiency. 

We  went  on  to  the  Cottage  Homes  *  *  and  were  met  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  homes  were  the  first  built  in  England,  and  the  later  cottages  are 
an  improvement  on  the  earlier,  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  economy.  We  thought 
the  management  of  the  school  good,  but  not  very  good,  it  was  lacking  in  finish,  and  the 
discipline  was  rough  and  ready.  The  teachers  in  the  school  varied  very  much — one  of 
them  was  excellent,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  life  in  many  of  the  class-rooms.  In  the 
workshops  we  noticed  that  bootmaking  fingered  on  as  an  occupation. 

The  afternoon  we  spent  in  going  round  separately  with  relieving  officers.  We  were 
struck  by  the  complaints  that  the  Board  did  not  back  up  its  officers,  or  act  on  their 
evidence.  Certainly  some  of  the  homes  visited  seemed  to  be  unsuited  to  the  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief. 

We  visited  the  workhouse  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  endorse  the  opinions 
expressed  upon  by  the  Committee  who  were  there  in  the  morning.  The  casual  wards  we 
saw  at  the  time  that  the  casuals  were  being  admitted.  These  struck  us  as  belonging  to  a 
very  different  and  superior  class  to  those  in  the  south.  The  accommodation  was  adequate, 
the  administration  seemed  to  be  good  and  kindly. 


Provincial  Urban :  No.  22  E. — We  visited  the  workhouse  and  infirmary.  The  former  is  a  large  and  rambling 
2E.  mass  of  buildings,  the  earlier  parts  being  erected  some  fifty  years  back  and  additions 

casually  added  from  time  to  time  to  meet  any  special  wants.  The  master,  though 
intelligent  seemed  inert,  and  he  was  in  addition  very  deaf.  His  deafness  was  caused 
by  an  assault  upon  him  with  a  knife  by  an  able-bodied  pauper. 

The  whole  management  was  loose  and  old-fashioned.  The  work  for  the  able-bodied 
was  light  and  not  properly  supervised,  and  loafing  seemed  to  be  very  prevalent.  There 
has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  of  indoor  relief  in  recent  years  in  the  Union ;  so 
much  so  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  recently  specially  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Guardians  to  the  increase,  no  doubt  largely  due  to  this  cause.     The  Inspector 
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fully  admitted  the  want  of  systematic  control  in  the  establishment,  and  he  proposes  to  give  Provincial  Urban: 
special  attention  towards  improving  the  administration.  22E  (contd.). 

On  the  women's  side  of  the  workhouse,  things  were  no  better.  The  matron  hardly 
seemed  up  to  the  task  of  managing  so  large  an  establishment,  and  the  assistant  matron, 
who  had  recently  been  brought  from  *  *  ,  was  open-mouthed  in  her  condemnation 
of  the  administration.  She  seemed  energetic  and  capable,  and  although  she  had  effected 
some  improvement  she  was  desirous  of  leaving  the  place  as  soon  as  she  could.  She  took 
us  into  the  infirm  ward,  which  was  full  of  bedridden  old  women,  many  of  whom  had  been 
in  bed  for  months.  She  asserted  that  they  were  not  properly  taken  care  of,  and  were 
dirty  and  some  of  them  with  bed  sores. 

The  laundry  was  an  untidy  old-fashioned  shed  entirely  worked  by  manual  pauper 
labour,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  outside  washerwoman. 

Until  quite  recently  the  pauper  women  scrubbed  and  cleaned  the  men  quarters  ;  now 
the  latter  clean  one  floor. 

The  feeble-minded  women  do  much  of  this  cleaning  and  scrubbing,  and  consequently 
are  more  in  contact  with  the  men  than  is  advisable. 

All  venereal  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  workhouse  medical  men  and  treated  in  that 
quarter,  to  which  arrangement  the  matron  of  the  infirmary  strongly  objected. 

As  regards  the  paupers  themselves,  the  master,  matron  and  assistant  matron  commented 
on  the  poor  physique  of  the  paupers,  the  latter  asserting  that,  so  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned, i  fc  was  very  inferior  to  the  physique  of  the   *    *  pauper. 

The  master  and  matron  both  contended  that  the  paupers  had  greatly  deteriorated, 
especially  the  men,  in  the  locality  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that,  though  they 
were  now  more  easy  to  manage,  they  had  not  the  grit  or  muscle  of  theij  predecessors. 

The  master  considered  syphilis  as  a  great  contributing  factor  to  pauperism. 

Subsequently  we  visited  the  infirmary.  This  was  also  a  huge  building — the  corridor 
from  the  lodge  to  the  nurses'  quarters  being  ^  of  a  mile.  In  its  order  and  management 
this  institution  was  the  antithesis  of  the  other.  There  are  1,300  beds,  1,100  of  which  are 
filled  on  the  average. 

The  matron,  a  lady  of  great  capacity  and  vitality,  dominated  the  whole  establish- 
ment. She  had  120  nurses  under  her,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  in  excellent 
order  and  working  smoothly.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  a  special  arrangement 
is  in  force,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  calculated  to  lead  to  friction  and  want  of 
uniformity.  The  infirmary  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each  under  the  control  of  a 
consulting  doctor,  not  being  on  the  premises,  but  who  has  under  him  a  resident  doctor. 

There  is  a  steward,  who  undertakes  what  he  calls  the  commercial  business  of  the  in- 
firmary, and  the  matron  who  has  entire  control  of  the  nursing. 

We  also  visited  two  receiving  homes  foe  children,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  All 
the  inmates,  except  two  girls  and  boys  who  had  just  come  in,  were  at  school.  Both 
institutions  seemed  to  well  fulfil  their  objects,  and  the  matron  of  the  girls  was  a  woman 
of  veiy  pleasing  manners  and  admirably  suited  for  her  work. 


No.  22  F. — A  Committee  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Distress  Committee  when  appHcations  Provincial  Urbi 
for  registration  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  were  heard.    Altogether  between  ■22F. 

*  *  and  *  *  ,  19 — ,  476  apphcations  had  been  made.  Work  was  granted  to 
215  and  refused  to  88  on  account  of  giving  false  addresses,  sufiicient  income,  being 
physically  unfit,  bad  character  and  ineligible  under  the  Act,  etc.,  etc. 

As  regards  the  ages  of  the  applicants,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  out  of  476,  297  were 
below  forty  years  of  age,  and  only  44  were  over  fifty. 

Eeports  given  on  the  various  cases  heard  seemed  fairly  full.  A  visit  had  been  paid  to 
the  home  in  each  instance  and  the  record  of  previous  employment  extended  over  a  number 
of  years. 

Of  the  nine  applications  only  two  were  refused  ;  the  remaining  were  selected  either  for 
work  or  for  reference  to  the  emigration  committee.  Of  these  nine,  five  had  been  origin- 
ally skilled  workmen  earning  from  30s.  to  45s.  per  week,  and  the  original  causes  of  getting 
out  of  employment  were  in  one  case  bankruptcy  of  the  employer  ;  in  another,  sickness 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  employment ;  and  in  the  others,  slackness  of  trade.  In 
no  case  were  the  men  at  the  time  members  of  Trades  Unions  or  Friendly  Societies,  but  in  a 
few  instances  they  had  at  some  time  belonged. 
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Provincial  Urban:  Four  out  of  the  nine  were  general  labourers  and  had  apparently  been  so  all  their  lives. 
22F  (contd.).        Only  one  case,  a  timber  labourer,  seemed  to  be  one  of  seasonal  employment. 

Our  impression  as  regards  six  of  the  cases  was  that  they  seemed  to  be  a  good  class  of 

workmen,  of  fairly  good  character  ;  not  largely  built,  but  capable  of  doing  a  good  day's 

work. 

In  conversation  we  were  informed  that  on  the  average  seven  out  of  fifteen  who  applied 
for  work  would  not  appear  before  the  Committee.  We  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  those  employed  by  the  Distress  Committee  turned  out  shirkers,  and  were  told 
that  the  number  would  be  roughly  10  per  cent.,  but  the  Committee  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  accurate  figures. 

The  work  provided  was  digging  in  the  parks,  at  4s.  per  day,  for  four  and  a-half  days  a 
week. 

Our  impression  of  the  Committee  was  that  it  was  practical  and  kindly,  and  anxious  to 
do  its  best  for  the  cases,  but  perhaps  a  little  apt  to  give  rather  a  wide  interpretation  to  its 
powers  under  the  Acts.  Our  morning's  experience  also  seemed  to  show  that  there  was 
valuable  work  which  Distress  Committees  might  do  in  the  matter  of  helping  unemployed 
men  to  keep  off  the  Poor  Law. 

We  next  visited  the  offices  of  the  *  *  *  *  Society,  and  interviewed 
the  honorary  assistant  secretary.  The  society  is  endeavouring  to  cover  the  whole 
city  with  organisation  on  a  basis  half-way  between  the  German  Elberfeld  system 
and  the  party-political  organisation  of  *  *  .  They  hope  to  have  twenty-four 
organised  committees  in  the  town,  each  taking  a  district,  the  sheets  of  each  being  allotted 
to  a  voluntary  visitor.  A  representative  of  the  society  attends  the  meetings  of  the  Dis- 
tress Committee  and  so,  we  were  told,  would  endeavour  to  help  cases  not  dealt  with  by 
the  Distress  Committee  and  to  prevent  them  coming  on  the  poor  rates. 

Lists  of  people  helped  are  sent  to  the  Guardians  and  the  *  *  Society,  but  they 
complain  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  lists  from  the  *  *  Society  in  return. 
Help  given  by  the  society  is  mostly  food  and  groceries  given,  so  far  as  we  could  discover, 
on  no  principle,  and  in  most  cases  merely  a  temporary  dole. 

The  assistant  secretary  told  us  that  the  society  looked  forward  ultimately  to  becoming 
either  the  agents  of  the  Distress  Committee,  or  in  some  other  way  obtaining  official  recog- 
nition, and  a  share  of  rate  aid.  Our  impression  of  the  assistance  actually  given  by  the 
society  was  that  it  was  merely  another  form  of  poor  relief,  without  any  of  the  deterrence 
or  regulation  of  poor  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  the  division  of  the  city 
into  districts  and  streets,  each  with  a  responsible  visitor,  would  no  doubt  be  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  cases,  and  also  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
personal  visitation  of  and  interest  in  the  poor. 

We  next  visited  the      *       *  Home. 

As  regards  the  lodging  home,  there  are  beds  for  forty  men  who  pay  6d.  per  night,  but 
if  staying  a  week  receive  one  night  free.  The  men  are  turned  out  at  9  a.m.,  but  allowed 
to  return  to  cook  their  dinner  in  a  common  kitchen  at  midday  and  in  the  evening. 

The  work  carried  out  in  the  labour  home  consists  of  wood-chopping  and  sawing.  The 
home  was  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  the  following  features  seemed  unusual.  The  home 
undertakes  bill-distributing,  carpet-beating,  and  other  outside  work,  receiving  2s.  6d. 
per  day  per  man,  and  giving  each  man  2s.  per  day. 

This  outside  work  is  more  remunerative  than  wood-chopping,  and  the  home  therefore 
buys  from  ordinary  wood  choppers  bundles  of  wood  at  2s.  8d.  per  100,  and  sells  them  to 
clients  of  the  home  at  3s.  6d.  per  100.  In  this  way  the  home  retains  its  market  for  firew^ood, 
and  is  able  to  send  out  some  or  all  of  its  men  to  the  more  remunerative  outside  work. 
Then  charitable  people  buy  bundles  of  wood  from  the  home  which  have  not  been  chopped 
by  the  inmates,  but  have  merely  passed  through  the  home.  The  home  therefore  acts  as 
a  retailer  of  goods  produced  in  the  ordinary  market. 

In  the  afternoon  v^e  visited  the  *  *  Mission.  The  mission,  which  is  entirely 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  has  two  sides,  the  social,  reUgious,  and  a  medical. 
The  social  and  religious  part  of  the  institution  is  practically  on  a  large  plan  the  same 
as  the  ordinary  parish  work  undertaken  by  the  curates  and  the  vicar's  wife  in  any  given 
parish,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  work  is  entirely  undenominational. 

The  medical  side  of  the  mission  is  practically  a  free  dispensary  (the  only  charge  made 
to  patients — and  this  is  not  required  in  very  poor  cases —  is  Id.  per  bottle  of  medicine). 
Advice  as  to  diet,  clothing,  and  hygiene,  is  also  liberally  dispensed  in  addition  to  medicine. 
The   superintendent,   who  is  unusually    enthusiastic,   has    an   excellent  system  of 
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case-papers,  from  which  he  is  able  to  tell  the  effect  of  his  medicine  and  advice  over  a  series  Provincial  Urban 
of  years.  School  attendance  officers  and  health  visitors  have  distributed  cards  entitling  22F  (eontd.). 
to  treatment,  and  there  is  thus  a  certain  amount  of  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
Municipal  Authorities.  For  instance,  the  mission  doctor  sends  in  many  certificates  to  the 
Education  Authorities  in  cases  where  children  examined  should  be  excused  from  school, 
or  drill,  etc.,  etc.  Urgent  cases  are  also  visited  in  their  homes,  and  a  district  nurse  is 
attached  to  the  mission,  but  no  midwifery  cases  are  dealt  with.  Altogether,  the  mission 
accomplishes  some  25,000  attendances  on  patients  in  the  year,  and  seems  to  do  some 
valuable  work.  Its  most  useful  function  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  medical  clearing- 
house for  sick  cases  amongst  the  very  poor.  Thus  a  number  of  cases  are  examined,  the 
more  trivial  dealt  with,  and  the  more  serious  sent  on  to  the  hospital  or  other  appropriate 
institutions.  Also,  in  some  cases,  patients  who  have  been  crowded  out  at  the  hospitals 
are  temporarily  dealt  with  by  the  mission.  In  this  way,  no  doubt,  the  mission  tends  to 
relieve  in  a  useful  way  the  pressure  on  the  hospitals. 

The  mission  also  distributes  to  patients  about  £50  a  year  in  "  so-called  poor  relief," 
i.e.,  milk,  groceries,  coal,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  two  paid  medical  attendants,  and  gratuitous  medical  service  is  rendered  by 
some  outside  doctors. 

On  the  whole  we  were  favourably  impressed  with  the  double  work  of  the  mission,  though 
we  failed  to  elucidate  in  what  way  precisely  religion  was  combined  with  the  medicine. 

We  also  visited  a  rather  dirty  home  for  destitute  working  boys  which  did  not  in  any 
way  impress  us,  and  presented  no  features  of  value. 

DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


Applications  for  Work  from      *       *       19 — ,  to       *       *       19 — . 

Number  of  applications  to  date  -       -       -       -   476 

Work  granted      ...   215 

Work  not  granted  and  why — 

False  addresses     -       -  6 

Sufficient  income  3 

Physically  unfit    -       -       -       -  5 

Bad  characters  ...--------17 

Ineligible  under  the  Act  -       -       -  57 

  88 

Started  work  subsequent  to  recording   78 

Single  men,  and  widowers  without  children  31 

Investigated  and  awaiting  Committee   46 

To  be  investigated  18 


Total       -       -       -  476 

Ages — 

Number  of  Applicants  under  20  years  of  age   2 

„           between  20  and  30  years  of  age   104 

..,       „   30  „  40  „  „   191 

»       40    „    50    „     „  -       -  135 

„             „           of  60  and  upwards     -  -       -  7 


Total   476 


-  *  *    *  Total 

£   s.  d.  £   s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

-X-    *  15  4    3  0  —  .........  4    3  0 

.,22  4  14  0  9  18  0  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  14  12  0 

29  0  14  0  13  11  0         -       -   14    5  0 

*  *    4  2  19  0  35  15  0    38  14  0 

„    11  10    1  0  58  15  0  -       '       .....       .  68  16  0 

„    18  10  15  0  77  16  0  -  ■    -       -       ...       -       -  88  11  0 

„    25  7    0  0  69  11  0    76  11  0 

*  *    1  12    9  0  83    3  0         •   95  12  0 

,.8  15  13  0  85  10  0  -       •       -       ...       -       -  101  3  0 

„    15  18    6  0  89    0  0  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  107  6  0 

„    22  18  15  0  69  10  0         -       -   88  5  0 


105    9    0  592    9    0         -       ■       -       '   697  18  0 
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Provincial  VRBAN—coniinved. 

Provincial  Urljaii ;        Trades — 

22F  {co7Ud.).  Building  Trade- 

Bricklayers  g 

Carpenters    .......  g 

Painters   -       -  18 

Plasterers    ......  2 

Slaters  3 

 35 

Metal  Trade— 

Brassworkers  59 
Tubeworkers         ............  7 

Tinplate  and  iron  workers  29 
Annealers,  hardeners,  galvanisers,  etc.  9 
Blacksmiths,  strikers,  engine  di'ivers,  fitters,  etc.         -       -       -       -  51 

 155 

Bedstead  trade  3 
Gun  trade  5 

Cycle  trade   -  17 

Pen  trade      .       .       .       .   1 

Jewellers,  etc.       ...........  5 

  31 

Unskilled — 

Building  trade  -       -  57 

Metal  trade   -  16 

General  trade  -       ......       .       .  -  85 

Timekeepers,  warehousemen,  packers,  carters,  etc.  -       -       -       -       ■  -  16. 

Other  skilled  trades  with  less  than  nine  applicants         -       -       -  •       -  81 

Total   -       -  476 


Provincial  Urban :  No.  22  G. — I  went  with  the  relieving  officer  to  visit  in  his  district.  He  is  an  elderly  man, 
just  completing  his  thirtieth  year  of  service,  and  devoted  to  his  work.  Both  he  and  his 
clients  obviously  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  private  patronage  of  his  own,  and  he  is  greeted 
throughout  the  district  much  as  a  district  visitor  of  unlimited  resources  would  be. 
He  talks  freely  to  the  people  about  his  own  ailments  and  circumstances  and  those 
of  his  family,  and  listens  to  theirs  in  return.  He  also  discusses  one  case  with 
another  in  an  undesirable  way,  though  no  doubt  by  encouraging  gossip  he  gets  to  hear  a 
good  deal.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything  including  the  Guardians  :  "If  they 
want  to  give  a  bit  more  relief,  I  make  no  objection."  He  describes  himself  as  "  a  dear 
lover  of  out-relief,"  and  would  never  press  anyone  to  go  into  the  house  or  infirmary.  Even 
when  the  old  people  have  only  Is.  a  week  to  live  on  after  paying  rent  and  this  he  said 
often  happens)  he  would  not  urge  them  to  go  in.  He  tried  to  illustrate  his  point  during 
our  visits  by  asking  the  old  people,  "  Now  what  would  you  say  if  you  were  ill,  and  I  said 
you  were  to  go  to  the  Infirmary,"  and  was  rather  baffled  by  several  who  replied  that  they 
had  been  there  before,  or  had  heard  it  well  spoken  of,  and  would  be  glad  to  go. 

I  understand  that  I  was  taken  to  one  of  the  poorest  districts,  but  if  so,  *  *  * 
compares  favourably  with  other  towns.  The  housing  is  not  good,  we  went  into  many 
courts,  consisting  of  back  to  back  dwellings,  many  of  them  old  and  rather  dilapidated. 
None  the  less  there  is  not  the  air  of  criminal  squalor  peculiar  to  a  really  low  class  district. 
I  saw  hardly  any  loafers,  and  furnished  lodgings  seem  to  be  unknown.  The  relieving 
officer  did  not  understand  what  I  meant  by  them.  Population,  about  38,000.  Kents  are 
falling,  and  houses  standing  empty.  Poor  as  the  houses  are,  most  of  them  have  a  bit  of 
garden  in  front,  and  the  children  tumbling  about  looked  plump  and  rosy,  and  many  of 
them  even  clean.  I  should  say  that  the  relief  given  was  in  many  cases  quite  inadequate. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  : — 

F  *  *. — An  epileptic  man,  certified  as  imbecile,  but  not  bad  enough  to  be  removed. 
Wife  earns  a  few  shillings,  exact  amount  not  known,  four  children  and  one  died 
Tecently.    Relief,  4s.  and  four  loaves.    Everyone  was  out  here,  and  the  door  locked. 

G  *  *. — An  old  woman  of  seventy -three,  lives  rent  free  with  friends.  Relief,  3s. 
(relieving  officer  did  not  know  she  lives  rent  free  until  I  asked). 

M  *  *. — This  is  the  case  of  a  man  dying  of  cancer  in  the  throat.  We  found  the 
door  locked,  and  but  for  a  kindly  neighbour  who  opened  a  window  and  found  the  key 
we  could  not  have  got  in.  The  man  being  quite  alone,  haidly  able  to  speak,  and 
horribly  ill.    The  house  very  poor.    A  daughter  earns  9s.  the  only  regular  income, 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES—continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

and  the  rent  is  4s.  2d.    The  old  wife  had  gone  to  a  neighbour  where  she  would  earn  Provincial  Urban: 
4d.  by  minding  the  house.    The  relieving  officer  did  seem  to  see  the  horror  of  this  22G  (contd.). 
man  lying  there  locked  in,  and  suggested  sending  the  ambulance.    Relief,  5s.  and  a 
loaf. 

C  *  *. — An  old  man  of  82 ;  said  to  be  bedridden,  but  we  found  him  sitting  up. 
His  wife  is  worn  out  with  nursing  him.  Two  daughters  earn  7s.  and  8s.  respectively. 
Kent,  6s.    Relief,  5s.    The  man  had  been  thirty  years  in  a  club  which  broke. 

A  *  *. — In  this  case  some  good  work  has  been  done.  The  husband,  formerly  a 
drinker,  is  going  blind,  and  the  Guardians,  after  giving  5s.  and  two  loaves  for  some  time, 
have  sent  him  to  an  asylum  to  learn  a  trade.  His  wife  has  been  working  for  the 
relieving  officer,  and  receiving  two  loaves  and  2s.  for  herself  and  two  children. 
Now  she  is  ill  and  relief  will  be  increased.    She  has  lost  four  children, 

(The  usual  allowance  is  Is.  and  a  loaf  per  child,  but  in  one  case  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  is  in  the  infirmary  only  3s.  and  three  loaves  is  given  for  herself  and  four 
children.    She  earns  3s.  or  4s.) 

T  *   *. — An  old  lady  living  with  a  daughter,  who  is  a  furrier,  earnings  unknown,  . 
receives  2s.  from  the  Guardians  and  Is.  from  a  son.    This  is  a  beautiful  little  home. 
She  asked  as  we  were  leaving,  "  When  are  these  old  age  pensions  coming  which  I 
read  about  in  the  papers  ?  " 

H  *  *. — A  medical  case,  the  doctor  having  been  summoned  suddenly  as  the 
wife  was  at  the  point  of  death.  This  was  far  the  worst  home  I  saw.  The  young  girl, 
for  she  looked  no  more,  lay  in  a  room  with  nothing  in  it  but  the  bed  and  two  children, 
and  very  dirty.  Downstairs  there  was  little  more.  The  doctor  could  not  even  wash 
his  hands.  The  man  was  in  regular  work  in  the  bedstead  trade,  said  to  be  earning 
18s.  The  neighbours  say  he  is  a  bad  lot  and  drinks.  The  relieving  officer  improved 
the  occasion  to  the  wife,  who  listened  with  an  amused  smile.  She  was  obviously 
not  the  person  to  be  exhorted.  I  asked  about  nurses.  The  relieving  officer  says 
the  Guardians  contribute  largely  to  the  district  nurses,  who  attend  whenever  notified 
by  the  District  Medical  Officer. 

The  other  cases  were  not  particularly  interesting. 

Miss  L  *  *  in  charge  of  the  central  office  of  the  *  *  *  society  told  me  that  they 
very  rarely  gave  money  relief,  mainly  groceries  and  coal.  "  It  would  not  be  safe  to  give 
money ;  they  are  not  people  you  could  trust  in  that  way."  Moreover,  she  did  not  con- 
sider it  would  be  safe  to  give  the  power  of  giving  money  to  the  visitors,  they  would  give 
it  away  indiscriminately. 

I  looked  through  nine  cases,  taking  them  just  as  they  came,  to  see  the  kind  of  help 
given  : — 

(1)  Man,  wife  and  child  ;  5s.  6d.  coming  in  ;  rent,  3s.  6d.  ;  2s.  paid  for  minding 
baby  while  wife  worked  ;  4s.  a  week  given  in  kind,  i.e.,  3s.  6d.  for  three  to  live  on. 

(2)  Four  in  family  ;  2s.  6d.  coming  in  ;  4s.  given. 

(3)  Man  and  wife  ;  nothing  coming  in  ;  5s.  given  for  two  weeks. 

(4)  Man  and  wife  ;  nothing  coming  in  ;  4s.  given  for  two  weeks. 

(5)  Man  and  wife,  two  children,  no  income  ;  4s.  given  for  two  weeks. 

(6)  Man  and  wife  ;  two  children ;  income,  6s.  ;  4s.  given  for  two  weeks. 

(7)  Man  and  wife  ;  four  children  ;  no  income  ;  4s.  for  three  weeks. 

(8)  Man  and  wife  ;  three  children  ;  5s.  commg  in  ;  rent,  4s.  3d.  ;  4s.  for  three 
weeks  ;  5s.  for  two  weeks. 

(9)  Man  and  wife  ;  three  children ;  no  income  ;  4s.  given  three  times. 

Two  cases  were  quoted  to  us  in  which  more  relief  had  been  given,  but  we  did  not  see 
the  papers.    The  above  cases  clearly  represent  the  kind  of  work  being  done. 


I  copied  a  summary  of  branch  reports  from       *       *  *  * 

Helpers,   553 

Meetings         -       -       -       -       .       .       .       -       -  49 

Applicants      -       -  639 

Cases  helped  I  382 

Refused  197 

Under  consideration  82 


429. 


H 
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ENGLAND  AND  VJALES^continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 
No.  23. 

Provincial  Urban:    No.  23  A. — *  *   *    is  comprised  within  the  Parish  of   *      *,  and  is  within  the  Union 

The  chief  industry  is  that  of  the  chain  and  allied  trades. 
The  chain  workers  may  be  divided  into  : — 

(1)  Men  engaged  in  the  making  of  large  chains  and  work  at  chain-making  works. 

(2)  Men  and  women  engaged  in  the  small  chain  works  and  allied  industries. 

(3)  The  middlemen. 

(4)  Out-workers. 

The  first  of  the  above  class  all  belong  to  Trade  Unions  and  are  bound  to  observe  rigid 
rules  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  any  one  day. 

The  men  commence  work  at  6.30  in  the  morning  and,  by  reason  of  the  Trade  Union 
regulations,  finish  by  noon  and  often  before  that  time.  On  Mondays  they  cease  work  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Having  regard  to  the  period  of  rest  during  the  working  hours, 
we  were  creditably  informed  that  the  men  seldom  do  actual  work  more  than  four  to  five 
hours  a  day. 

The  Trade  Union  regulations  provide  that,  for  the  2-inch  chains  not  more  than  forty- 
four  links  shall  be  welded  in  any  one  day.  For  the  large  3-inch  chains  not  more  than 
sixteen  links  in  any  one  day. 

The  bending  of  the  links  is  not  the  duty  of  the  welder,  this  work  is  accomplished  by 
other  men. 

The  wages  earned  by  the  welders  and  strikers  are  unusually  high,  and  amount  to  18s. 
per  day  for  welders,  and  12s.  for  strikers. 

Generally  speaking,  the  men  spend  their  money  freely  in  drink,  and  often  on  a  Monday 
morning  have  little  money  in  their  pockets.  During  the  week  they  run  up  credit  at  public 
houses,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  £1  10s.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  ex- 
penditure, and  a  Mr.  A.,  whom  we  interviewed,  is  an  instance. 

Up  to  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  A.  was  himself  a  chain  worker,  but  by  the  exercise  of 
thrift  he  became  an  employer,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  chain  makers  in  the  district. 

I  One  man  employed  by  Mr.  A.  had  in  six  years  saved  £1,400,  but  he  has  recently  taken 

j  a  public  house,  which  occupation  Mr.  A.  prophesied  would  "  finish."  him  in  two  years. 

The  second  class  of  men,  who  are  engaged  in  the  small  chain -making  industry,  do  not 
belong  to  a  Trade  Union.  They  work  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  their  earnings 
run  from  25s.  to  £2  a  week  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  men  and  the  actual  work  he  is 
engaged  in. 

For  the  women  the  wages  are  less,  and  appear  to  run  from  10s.  to  lis.  a  week,  though  in 
j  cases  these  wages  are  exceeded. 

The  middleman  is  a  person  who  has  a  "  shop  "  of  his  own  and  makes  chains  for  the  large 
j  chain  makers.    It  does  not  require  much  capital  to  start  in  this  line  of  business.  The 

method  is  this.  On  Monday  morning  the  middleman  obtains  his  iron  from  the  larger 
maker.  He  employs  what  labour  he  finds  necessary,  and  is  not  bound  by  any  rate  of 
wage  ;  accordingly  he  gets  it  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  employs  both  men  and  women. 

The  out-workers  appear  to  work  chiefly  for  the  middlemen.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  women  and  elderly  men,  and  are  paid  very  low  wages,  the  women  frequently  making 
not  more  than  4s.  a  week  clear,  this  after  paying  rent  and  fuel. 

An  instance  of  an  out-worker  may  be  taken  in  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  B.    She  is  a 
,  widow  and  in  receipt  of  2s.  a  week  out-relief.    She  pays  4s.  a  week  for  a  cottage  to  which 

'  is  attached  a  small  "  shop."    In  this  shop  are  two  forges,  one  of  which  she  lets  at  the  rate 

of  3d.  a  week  to  another  woman.  Mrs.  B.  does  not  deal  direct  with  the  middlemen, 
but  through  a  Mrs.  C.  The  latter  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  4s.  3d.  per  cwt.,  and  she 
remunerates  Mrs.  B.  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  cwt.  Out  of  this  pay  the  workers  have  to 
find  fuel,  and  the  average  earnings  appear  to  work  out  at  about  4s.  a  week  clear,  after 
paying  rent.  Mrs.  B.  has  one  child  at  school,  so  that  with  the  earnings  and  out-relief 
'  she  gets  about  6s,  a  week  for  food  and  clothing,  and  fixe  in  winter  time.    Mrs.  B.  is 

forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  not  very  capable  at  this. 

A  Mr.  D.  may  be  taken  as  another  type  of  out-worker,  though  his  work  is  more 
in  the  way  of  making  links  for  chain  harrows.    This  gentleman  takes  in  appren- 
I  tices.    The  apprentices,  youths  or  girls,  start  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  are  bound  for 
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two  years.  For  the  first  six  months  the  pay  is  at  the  rate  of  3s.  a  week,  after  which  there  Provincial  Urban 
is  a  rise  of  6d.  every  six  months.  ^3^- 

There  were  several  girls  at  work  in  Mr.  D.'s  shop,  and  the  following  are  instances 
of  the  wages  earned  : — 

No.  1. — Employed  6  years,  earning  about  lis.  per  week. 

No.  2.—       „        8     „  „         „  12s. 

There  are  also  said  to  be  at  times  extra  hours  of  work,  which  sometimes  bring  in  Is.  9d. 
extra  during  the  week. 

The  regular  working  hours  are  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  7  o'clock  at  night,  less 
half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea.  Having  regard 
to  the  class  of  work  and  the  age  of  the  girls  employed  the  hours  appear  to  be  long. 

Among  the  apprentices  engaged  in  Mr.  D.'s  shop  was  a  youth  who  had  been  appren- 
ticed by  the  Guardians.  He  was  now  nearly  out  of  his  time,  and  his  work  was  stated  to  be 
worth  30s.  a  week. 

Another  type  of  out-worker  was  shown  us  by  Mr.  E.,  who  is  one  of  the  *  *  Guar- 
dians. The  cottages  were  fairly  good  and  at  the  back  of  each  was  a  small  shop.  In  one 
a  girl  worked  at  small  chain  making  with  her  father,  and  earned  about  12s.  a  week.  If 
she  worked  the  usual  hours  she  could  make  14s.  The  father  in  bis  better  days  had  earned 
his  £2  a  week  :  he  had  saved  nothing,  and  was  now  reduced  to  the  small  chain  making. 
Next  door  there  was  a  married  woman  at  work  in  the  "  shop  "  at  the  back  of  the  cottage. 
Her  husband  was  not  a  chain  maker,  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  months,  and  according 
to  the  relieving  ofl&cer  there  appeared  to  be  no  great  desire  to  obtain  work. 

The  houses  of  the  locality  are  mostly  cottages  with  two  bed-rooms.    These  are  occupied 
by  the  men  who  earn  the  high  wages.    The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  district  were  deplor- 
able.   There  were  drains  in  the  main  streets,  but  not  in  the  side  ones,  and  the  closet 
arrangements  were  primitive  and  demoralizing. 

With  regard  to  pauperism.  There  was  no  evidence  that  where  out-relief  is  given  that 
it  enables  people  to  be  employed  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  Mrs.  B.  was  a  fairly  typical 
instance. 

The  proportion  of  pauperism  for    *    *    *    compared  with  the    *    *    Union  as  a 
whole  is  as  follows  : — 

Proportion  of  Persons  in  Receipt  of  Relief  to  Population,    *  *    ,  19 — . 

Indoor.  Outdoor. 

Parish  of    *    *    relief  district,  which  includes 

*    *    *  1  in  381.  1  in  57. 

Whole  Union  1   „  204  1   „  41. 


No.  23  B. — An  inquiry  was  made  about  18 —  into  the  manufacture  of  chains  by  women  Provincial  Urbai 
at  *    *    by  the  Sweating  Commission  (Lord  Dunraven's),  and  many  witnesses  examined.  23B. 
The  circumstances  are  much  the  same  now,  but  little  has  been  heard  of  it  since.  But 
there  are  several  kinds  of  chain  making,  and  several  problems. 

First,  we  visited  the  factory,  or  as  one  might  call  it  "  engineering  shop"  of  Mr. 
A.,  a  self-made  man  with  ideas,  who  began  life  himself  as  an  ordinary  chain-maker. 
His  speciality  is  heavy  anchor  chains,  say  of  2|-  inches.  Here  the  iron  in  lengths  of  2  feet 
or  so,  when  at  a  white  heat,  is  delivered  by  pincers  to  a  heavy  machine,  which,  in  a  couple 
of  turns,  bends  it  into  a  huge  link,  without  any  more  skill  on  the  part  of  the  men,  that  I 
€ould  see,  than  consisted  in  hauling  the  bar  out  of  the  furnace,  and  putting  it  in  position. 
This  open  link  is  then  taken  to  another  furnace,  heated,  closed  and  welded  by  four  hammer- 
men, who  also  fix  a  steel  pin  in  the  middle — three  of  the  men  being  called  "  strikers  " 
and  one  a  "  welder."  The  welder  gets  18s.  a  day  and  the  strikers  12s.,  and  the  same 
high  wages  go  to  the  men  in  the  previous  process.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  Trade 
Union  limits  the  output  ;  workers  at  the  2|-  inch  chain,  e.g.,  are  allowed  to  turn  out  only 
forty-four  links  per  day  for  five  and  a  quarter  days  in  the  week.  They  make  the  above 
wages  (18s.  and  12s.)  by  12  o'clock  in  the  day  and  then  knock  off  work. 

The  labour  is  perhaps  exhausting  and  might  seem  so  from  the  fact  that  the  men  keep 
a  bottle  of  beer  beside  them,  and  drink  it  like  water.  But  the  physique  of  the  men  is 
not  high  ;  they  seem  anaemic,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  save  nothing  from  week  to  week. 

I  could  not  find  any  trace  of  apprenticeship.  The  strikers  become  welders  in  time, 
but  how  they  become  strikers,  except  that  they  are  "  born  to  it,"  I  could  not  ascertain. 

429.  H  2 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  V rb Ati—contiimed. 

Provincial  Urban :  It  seems  to  me  that  any  blacksmith*  pr  man  used  to  forging  could  learn  this  trade  in  a 
23B  (contd.).        very  short  time, 

;  Is  it  the  Union  that  keeps  the  trade  a  close  one,  or  what  is  it  ? 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  could  be  done  by  machinery,  and  certainly  there 
is  every  inducement  to  it,  but  so  far  it  is  almost  purely  a  hand  process.  Still  more  sur- 
prising is  it  that  there  is  no  importation  of  foreign  heavy  chains.  Is  it  possible  that 
this  one  district  supplies  all  England  ?  I  hear  of  no  chain-making  elsewhere,  except 
perhaps  at   *  *. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  is  the  making  of  small  chains— the  type  being  i-inch  chain^ 
used  very  largely,  I  understand,  for  harness.  "We  visited  Mr.  B.,  a  small  employer, 
who  has  a  factory  of  his  own  employing  workers  in  the  usual  way.  But  one  part  of  his 
trade — perhaps  the  greater — is  giving  out  iron  to  be  made  into  chains  at  home.  He 
took  us,  e.g.,  to  one  of  his  own  cottages,  built  and  owned  by  himself,  where  a  neat  little 
four-roomed  house  and  a  pleasant  little  forge  at  the  end  of  the  yard  are  rented  for  3s.  6d. 

I  a  week.  Here  a  young  happy  faced  girl  was  working  at  one  "  stall  "  (anvil),  and  a  young 
married  woman  at  another  ;  both  making  lis.  a  week,  and  both  quite  pleased  with  the 
work,  and  desiring  no  more,  they  said,  than  plenty  of  it. 

When  one  gets  over  the  strangeness  of  seeing  women  doing  forging,  the  work  does  not 
impress  one  unfavourably.  The  woman  blows  np  the  fire,  pulls  out  a  short  length  of 
iron,  hammers  it  rapidly  round  the  point  of  an  anvil,  slips  it  on  to  the  cold  chain,  and 
is  ready  for  another  link.  It  is,  indeed  very  light  smith  work,  and  seems  to  become 
almost  automatic.    Personally,  I  should  prefer  it  to  work  in  a  cotton  or  wool  mill. 

But  here  ends  almost  all  that  can  be  said  of  good.  For  the  employer  is  a  biggish  man, 
with  a  business  of  his  own.  He  cannot  have  crowds  of  women  all  hours  of  the  day,  taking 
away  iron,  bringing  chains,  weighing  them,  and  getting  paid. 

And  so  emerges  the  middle  man — who  is  generally  a  woman  by-the-bye — called  a 
"  fogger."    She  deals  with  the  employer  ;  takes  away  a  good  weight  of  iron  at  a  time, 
I!  and  brings  it  back  to  him  as  chains,  getting  paid  at  so  much  per  cwt.  of  iron.    (There  is  an 

II  allowance  of  8  lbs.  per  cwt.  for  waste).  This  middleman,  in  turn,  rents  a  shop,  and  em- 
ploys women  there  to  make  the  chains  for  her.  Some  of  these  employed  women  have  their 
own  tools  ;  in  this  case  they  pay  her  simply  for  the  stall — say  3d.  to  4d.  per  week — and 
perhaps  Is.  a  week  for  the  gleed  (firing).    And  the  middleman  pays  them  for  the  making, 

I  perhaps  6d.  under  the  list  price  which  the  employer  pays,  the  difference  between  the  two 

I  prices  being  her  profit. 

I  Or  again  a  woman,  who  has  a  shop  of  her  own,  will  take  so  much  iron  from  the  middle- 

I  man  and  bring  her  back  so  much  chain. 

I  Another  way  of  it  is  that  a  man  will  have  a  somewhat  larger  shop  of  his  own,  where 

I  he  will  work  with  three  others.    He  takes  3d.'out  of  every  shilling  of  price  for  his  own  work 

I  and  profit,  and  the  9d.  is  divided  among  the  other  three. 

I  In  short,  there  is  any  number  of  waysin  which  such  middleman- work  may  be  divided  out. 

I  What  the  workers  get  will  often  be  determined  by  their  necessities  ;  those  who  are  in 

||  emergencies  will  take  almost  anything  the  middleman  offers.    The  average  wage  is  probably 

!  not  above  6s.    The  only  thing  that  keeps  wages  up  is  the  printed  list  in  the  employer's 

!  hand,  which  is  apparently  public  property.    This  list  changes  from  time  to  time,  but  on 

what  principle  it  is  based,  or  by  what  contract  of  employers  and  workpeople,  I  do  no 
know.    I  find  that  the  price  has  been  7s.  per  cwt.  at  one  time,  and  2s.  at  another. 

The  trade  being,  I  believe,  outside  the  Factory  Acts  is  not  limited  to  hours,  and  twelve 
and  fourteen  hours  are  common.    The  work  can  be  done  intermittently  and  by  many 
I  !  kinds  of  people.    Whole  families  are  pressed  into  it.    Women  with  babies  beside  them  work 

I  '  at  it ;  often  we  saw  small  children  wandering  about  carelessly  among  the  sparks. 

There  is,  just  now,  a  strong  movement  going  on  to  organise  the  women.  Over  900  out 
j  of  a  1,000  or  so  are  said  to  have  given  in  their  adherence. 

But  again  the  question  arises,  why  the  work  is  not  done  entirely  by  machinery — to 
ill  I  which  question  the  only  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  would  be  so  done  but  for  the  low 

I I  wages  cost. 

Some  light  may  be  got  from  a  third  shop.  Here  a  Mr.  C.  has  a  shop  full  of 
young  women.  They  come  at  fourteen — some  few  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  when 
they  earn  2s.  6d.  a  week — and  are  apprenticed,  by  some  sort  of  rude  indenture,  for  two 
years,  getting  3s.  for  six  months  ;  3s.  6d.  for  the  next  six  months,  and  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  for 
ithe  next,  y 'In  addition,  they  "get  everything  they  make  over  a  certain  amount,  thus  getting 
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Provincial  Urban — continu  d. 

Is.  9d.  or  23.  for  "  dress  "  or  pocket  money.   At  the  end  of  the  two  years  they  make  com-  Provmcial  Urban ; 
paratively  good  wages.    Several  girls  were  asked  personally,  and  confessed  to  making  -     ^'^^^  ^  ''• 
lis.  and  upwards.    These  girls,  said  the  employer,  generally  remain  till  they  get  married. 
As  triumphant  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  employment,  Mr.  C.  pointed  to  his  two 
daughters  who  were  working  in  the  shop,  and  making  their  own  wage.    "  As  good  workmen 
as  there  are  in  the  kingdom,"  said  the  father. 

Some  of  the  girls  were  distinctly  nice-looking  and  bright,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
singing  at  work. 

This  employer  was  particularly  anxious  to  impress  on  us  that  the  low  wages  of  outside 
workers  were  a  myth ;  "  if  they  like  to  work  from  seven  to  seven  as  my  girls  do,"  he  said, 
"  (an  hour  off  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea),  they  could  all  make  as  good  wages 
as  they  do  here,  but  you  know  how  girls  idle  when  they  are  not  under  supervision." 

At  the  Sweating  Commission  in  18—  very  strong  language  was  used  by  one  of  the. 
witnesses  against  the  apprenticeship  system,  on  the  ground  that  the  employers  paid  them 
nothing,  or  2s.  6d.  a  week.  But,  so  far  as  I  could  see,^the  system  is  just  the  same  as  in  other 
trades  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  apprentices  ;  the  employer  does  not  make  much 
out  of  the  work  of  learners. 

It  should  be  said  that,  in  this  shop,  the  product  was  links  for  chain  harrows  ;  the  work 
certainly  requires  a  minimum  of  skill. 

One  rather  pathetic  case  was  that  of  a  strong,  youngish  man — a  steel-maker  who  had 
lost  his  job  in  the  steel  works,  and  was  laboriously  learning  to  make  chains,  his  wife  blowing 
the  bellows.  "  Doesn't  your  wife  make  chains  ?  "  we  asked.  "  No  ;  she  isn't  able,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  do  you  think  I  would  be  doing  it  if  she  could  ?  " 

N.B.    The  following  extract  from  the       *      *      of      *       *       19—  which  came 
into  my  hands  by  chance,  is  rather  striking  : — 

"  To  the     *  *  *       Education  Committee  an  application  was  made 

yBsterday  by  three  sisters,  whose  respective  ages  were  twenty-two,  twenty,  and 
eighte3n,  for  the  exemption  of  another  sister,  aged  thirteen,  from  attendance  at  school, 
so  that  she  could  assist  in  maintaining  younger  children  who  had  been  left  orphans. 
The  applicants  explained  that  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  chain  trade  at  *  *  , 
and  that  their  combined  weekly  wages  amounted  to  13s.,  and  were  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  family.  The  Committee  granted  the  application,  and  said  it  showed 
what  some  operatives  were  driven  to  for  existence." 


No.  24. 

No.  24  A. — This  Committee  visited  the  *  *  Farm,  which  consists  of  47  acres  and  is  Provincial  Urban 
situated  about  2|  miles  out  of  the  town.  The  farm  has  been  acquired  by  the  Guardians 
as  a  means  of  imposing  a  labour  test  on  paupers  whom  they  think  capable  of  outdoor 
work.  The  superintendent  is  a  gardener  by  trade,  and  was  at  one  time  a  soldier,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  (chiefly  as  an  officer's  servant  and  gardener)  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  He  explained  to  us  that,  when  the  farm  was  started,  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure 
good  discipline,  but  that  now  he  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  this  respect. 

The  superintendent  is  helped  by  four  assistants  (ex-labour  testmen),who  are  now  paid 
20s.  a  week. 

The  hours  of  labour  are  from  8  o'clock  to  4.30.  The  men  have  from  2|  and  4  miles  to 
walk  to  their  work.  They  are  allowed  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter-of-an-hour  for 
lunch,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.    They  are  mostly  men  with  families. 

The  superintendent  explained  that  some  of  the  men  on  the  farm  were  earning  from  34s. 
to  36s.  a  week  in  the  factories  at  the  time  when  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  they 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  superin- 
tendent has  to  deal  with  is  that  the  men,  from  having  been  out  of  work,  seem  to  have 
lost  all  heart.  He  stated  as  his  opinion,  however,  that  after  a  period  of  twelve  months 
on  the  farm  he  thought  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  them  were  fitted  for  emigration.  He 
also  explained  that  in  addition  to  merely  putting  them  to  dig  he  gave  lessons,  and  even 
lectures,  to  them  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  gardening;  and  as  a  result  of 
such  instruction  a  number  of  men  had  left  and  had  found  situations  for  themselves  as 
gardeners.  He  stated  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  who  left  in  this  way  kept  their 
situations. 
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Provincial  Urban :     All  kinds  of  market  vegetables  are  grown  on  the  farm,  which  is  practically  a  large  market 
24A  (contd.).       garden.    It  has  not  paid  expenses  so  far,  but  in  this  connection  the  superintendent  ex- 
plained that  in  one  day  he  had  had  as  many  as  140  men  sent  up  by  the  Guardians  for 
whom  he  had  to  provide  work,  whereas  if  he,  himself,  were  running  the  garden  as  a  busi- 
ness concern,  he  could  do  the  whole  of  the  work  with  two  assistants,  and  a  horse. 

The  produce  of  the  garden  is  sold  in  *  *  ,  and  in  this  way  the  garden  competes 
with  the  local  market  gardens. 

On  the  whole  the  farm  seemed  to  us  to  be  an  interesting  and  encouraging  experiment, 
and  one  whose  results  would  be  well  worth  watching. 

Provincial  Urban  .  ^ — -y^^  visited    *    *    ,  and  attended  two  Relief  Committees. 

At  the  first  there  were  five  Guardians  present,  of  whom  one  was  a  lady.  Eelief  was 
distributed  without  principle  or  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  Guardians  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  officer's  report,  indeed  sometimes  they  began  to  discuss  the  amount  of 
relief  before  he  had  completed  his  statement  of  the  facts.  As  far  as  we  could  discover, 
the  policy  seemed  to  be  to  give  such  relief  as  would  allow  3s.  per  week  to  each  member 
of  the  family,  but  this  was  not  adhered  to. 

The  Chairman  seemed  weak  and  incompetent,  without  backbone,  afraid  of  the  members 
of  Independent  Labour  Party,  of  whom  two  were  present.  Ample  time  was  taken  over 
each  case. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  typical  cases  : — 

(1)  Mrs.  W.~A  widow,  52.  Three  daughters,  28,  18,  11.-  Boy,  14.  Earnings, 
18s.  9d.  Rent  not  stated.  District  Medical  Officer  recommended  convalescent  treat- 
ment for  girl  of  18.  Committee  offered  infirmary  with  a  view  to  convalescent  home. 
This  applicant  declined.    Case  referred  to  relieving  officer  for  report. 

(2)  Mrs.  F. — Widow  with  four  young  children.  She  earns  12s.  6d.  as  a  spinner. 
Rent,  4s.    Pays  5s.  to  have  children  minded.    5s.  6d.  out-relief. 

(3)  Mrs.  B. — Husband  a  hawker.  Laid  up  with  asthma.  Mrs.  B.  belongs  to  a 
family  of  hawkers,  who  enjoy  indifferent  reputations.  No  children.  Rent,  3s.  6d. 
Three  weeks  in  arrears.  No  sick  club.  One  of  the  Guardians  stated  that  applicant's 
husband  "  stole  a  bit  "  when  opportunity  arose.  Applicant  stated  that  if  she  had 
money  for  stock  she  could  keep  self  and  husband.  About  £1  necessary.  A  Guardian 
asked  applicant  why  she  did  not  hawk  salt  for  a  start.  She  replied  she  would  rather 
die  first.  Relieving  ofiicer  reported  house  clean,  applicant  smart,  "cheery  thing," 
cunning  clever  face.  Infirmary  offered  for  man.  This  applicant  refused.  The  Guar- 
dians then  allowed  10s.  per  week  for  two  weeks. 

(4)  E.  S.,  aged  65.  Jobbing  tailor,  lives  with  daughter,  and  pays  her  2s.  rent.  No 
statement  as  to  character,  club,  etc.  No  information  as  to  daughter's  position,  whether 
married  or  single.    Granted  4s.  lOd.  per  week. 

(5)  A.  C,  aged  38.  Married,  with  wife  and  three  children,  aged  11,  10,  5.  Applicant 
suffers  from  heart  disease.  Woman  earns  14s.  per  week  in  a  factory.  Applicant  said  to 
drink,  but  applicant  denied  statement.  He  had  been  in  receipt  of  9s.  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  in  spite  of  applicant's  protestations — and  he  was  an  old  soldier — out- 
relief  was  cut  off  and  the  house  offered. 

(6)  *S.  aged  56.  Alabourer  almost  past  work,  applied  for  relief  for  self  and  wife 
(a  miserable,  half-witted  creature).  Rent,  4s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  coming  in  from  a  club. 
Man  does  a  few  odd  jobs  which  may  produce  as  much  as  7s.  per  week.  4s.  per  week 
granted  for  six  weeks. 

The  second  Committee  which  we  visited  was  less  unsatisfactory  than  the  first.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  presided.  He  seemed  weak,  and  ignorant  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  relief.  Sometimes  rude,  sometimes  subservient  to  the  relieving  officer, 
who  if  supported  and  controlled  by  competent  Guardians  would  prove  a  capable  officer. 
But  he  has  obviously  suffered  much,  and  is  losing  heart  and  hope.  Five  Guardians  were 
present,  of  whom  one,  a  lady,  seemed  the  most  efficient.  No  Independent  Labour 
Party  member  present,  and  the  Committee  seemed  alarmed  at  the  results  of  their  policy. 
In  one  or  two  cases  they  restricted  and  refused  relief  to  the  extent  of  harshness. 

(1)  F.  H.  — Married,  with  two  children  dependent.  Wife  subject  to  fits,  sufieis  from 
cancer,  and  needs  urgently  operation,  which  if  performed  at  home  would  cost  £2  2s. 
One  son  at  home  earns  6s.,  and  applicant  19s.  Applied  for  infirmary  order  for  wife, 
offering  to  pay  9s.  per  week  towards  cost  of  maintenance.    Application  refused. 
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on  ground  that  applicant  was  not  destitute.    Pious  opinion  expressed  that  he  might  Provincial  Urban: 
get  a  ticket  for  general  hospital  from  the  chapel  to  which  he  belongs,  but  no  action  i<^ontd.). 
taken. 

(2)  A.  P. — Widow.  Aged  and  infirm.  Applied  for  relief.  Quite  unable  to  take 
care  of  herself,  as  she  needs  constant  attention.  A  married  daughter  allows  9s.  per 
week  towards  her  mother's  maintenance.  Relief  refused.  But  no  suggestion  forth- 
coming as  to  way  in  which  case  could  be  helped. 

(3)  R.  S. — Strong,  well-set-up,  able-bodied  platelayer,  had  been  laid  up  with 
bronchitis.  Married,  with  two  children.  A  suitable  case,  apparently,  for  emigration 
and  prompt  help.    Offered  four  days'  work  per  week  in  chip  yard  for  three  weeks. 

(4)  S.  E. — Ex-cricketer  (professional)  married,  with  six  children,  one  of  whom 
earns  12s.  8d.  Drinking  habits.  Has  ruined  his  life  and  prospects  by  own  mis- 
conduct.   Offered  four  days'  work  in  chip  yard  for  four  weeks. 

(5)  R.  C. — Man,  married,  three  children  dependent.  One  boy  earning  6s.  AVife 
earns  3s.  3d.  Applicant  apparently  a  waster.  Offered  four  days'  work  in  chip  yard. 
Has  been  "  on  list  "  many  months. 

(6)  A.  B. — A  respectable  and  crushed-looking  woman  about  30.  Husband  in 
fever  hospital.  9s.  6d.  coming  in  from  club.  Rent  4s.  8d.  Three  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  is  not  yet  weaned.  Husband  will  not  be  able  to  leave  hospital 
for  eight  weeks.  She  has  been  pawning  furniture,  etc.,  for  three  weeks.  When  in 
work  husband  earns  20s.,  and  place  kept  open  for  him.  Worked  at  same  shop  fifteen 
years.    5s.  6d.  granted  for  four  weeks. 

(7)  E.  B. — Aged  woman  lives  with  married  daughter,  and  pays  Is.  6d.  rent.  Two 
sons  living — of  whom  one  has  disappeared,  and  the  other  (a  publican)  pays  Is.  6d. 
a  week.    Relief  granted,  3s.  6d.  for  four  weeks. 


No.  24  C. — This  Committee  attended  a  Relief  Committee  meeting,    *    *.  Provincial  Urban; 

It  was  stated  in  answer  to  inquiries  that  very  little  relief  is  given  on  loan  ;  that  orders  ^^C. 
for  medical  relief  are  sanctioned  en  hloc  ;  that  midwifery  orders  aie  freely  granted  and 
no  attempt  made  to  recover  the  cost.    Widows  with  children  are  granted  relief  for  six 
weeks, permanent  cases  for  three  months,  and  "  classification"  cases  for  six  months,  the 
allowance  in  the  last- mentioned  class  being  5s.  a  week. 

In  fixing  the  allowance  in  any  particular  case,  there  is  an  unwritten  understanding 
that  the  gross  income  shall  amount  to  3s.  per  head  or  approximately  so. 

Special  cases  are  referred  to  the  Board,  e.g.,  cases  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  allow  more 
than  the  understood  scale. 

There  is  a  lady  relieving  officer  who  specially  takes  care  of  the  women  applicants  and, 
in  addition,  practically  acts  as  a  cross  visitor.  Each  Tuesday,  after  the  meetings  of 
the  various  Committees,  the  relieving  officers  give  her  a  list  of  new  cases  which  she  visits 
during  the  month. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  about  seven  members,  two  of  them  being  labour  members. 
Except  that  out-relief  was  granted  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  in  our  opinion  it  should 
not  have  been  given,  the  cases  appeared  to  be  carefully  dealt  with.    The  most  noticeable, 
feature  of  the  proceedings  was  that  the  Chairman  abstained  from  voting.    He  explained 
that  although  he  had  both  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote,  he  found  that  if  he  exercised 
his  prerogative  it  was  not  well  received  by  certain  members  of  the  Committee  (meaning 
the  labour  members)  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  refrained  from  voting  altogether. 
In  some  respects  this  seemed  to  be  a  mistake,  notably  in  one  case  where  the  decision^ 
was  palpably  a  wrong  one.    The  circumstances  of  that  case  are  as  follows  :— 

Single  man,  19  years.  Recently  contracted  phthisis,  lives  with  his  mother  who 
earns  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  as  a  shoe  hand  and  who  rents  a  house  with  rooms  below  the 
street  level.  For  two  or  three  weeks  in  November  last  he  had  been  an  in-patient  in 
the  general  infirmary.  He  was  now  stated  to  be  lying  ill  on  what  we  understood 
to  be  practically  a  straw  bed  on  the  floor  and  his  mother  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee_  in  support  of  an  application  for  out-relief  on  his  behalf.  The  feeling  of  the 
Committee  seemed  to  be  entirely  in  favour  of  inducing  him  to  enter  the  workhouse 
infirmary  for  a  few  weeks'  treatment,  and  afterwards  to  be  sent  by  the  Guardians 
to  a  sanatorium.  The  Chairman  asked  that  the  woman  might  be  called  in  to  be 
informed  of  the  Committee's  decision,  whereupon  a  labour  member  strongly  objected 
to  what  he  described  as  "  forcing  the  people  into  the  workhouse  against  their  will  " 
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and  challenged  a  division.  On  the  matter  being  put  to  the  vote  it  was  found  that 
three  members  were  in  favour  of  out-relief  and  two  in  favour  of  infirmary  and  sana- 
torium treatment.  (As  explained  above  the  Chairman  did  not  vote.)  Out-relief 
amounting  to  3s.  6d.  in  money  and  6d.  in  groceries  per  week  was  accordingly  granted, 
which  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  worst  possible  decision  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
lad's  recovery,  and  might  even  consign  him  to  a  premature  grave.  (In  connection 
with  this  case  it  may  here  be  stated  that  there  is  no  co-operation  between  Sanitary 
Authorities  and  the  Guardians  as  regards  phthisis  cases.) 

Other  cases  worthy  of  notice  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Married  man,  38,  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism.  Has  a  wife  and  family 
of  six  children.  Is  unable  to  work,  and  no  income.  He  had  been  in  the  workhouse 
infirmary  for  treatment,  but  had  left  because,  as  he  alleged,  when  he  was  sufficiently 
well  to  be  allowed  out  of  bed,  he  was  not  allowed  to  lie  down  in  the  afternoon, 
although  he  felt  he  needed  to  do  so. 

Decision  :  10s.  in  money,  Is.  in  groceries,  and  three  loaves  per  week. 

(6)  Deserted  wife  with  three  children.    Average  earnings  for  six  weeks,  6s.  2d. 
Decision  :  "  Continue  relief  as  before." 

(c)  "Woman  with  five  children.  Husband  in  asylum.  One  child,  earns  5s.  a  week. 
"Woman  said  to  be  of  unsatisfactory  character. 

Decision  :  "  Relief  as  before." 

(d)  "Widow  with  six  children.  Husband  who  had  been  on  labour  test,  had  com- 
mitted suicide  a  week  before.  Of  the  children,  one  was  earning  10s.  a  week  and 
another  6s.  4d. 

Decision  :  4s.  in  money.  Is.  in  groceries  and  six  loaves  per  week.  (It  was  stated 
that  this  would  bring  the  family  income  up  to  23s.  4d.  per  week.) 

(e)  Very  respectable  old  man,  79 , chargeable  to  the  *  *  Union.  *  *  Guar- 
dians offered  workhouse  as  they  were  of  opinion  that  his  family  were  sufficiently 
well  off  to  maintain  him.  One  daughter  rents  a  small  house  for  him  at  Is.  a  week, 
and  pays  his  burial  insurance,  amounting  to  Is.  9d.  per  month. 

Decision  :  3s.  6d.  per  week.    To  be  intimated  to   *    *  Guardians. 
(/)  "Woman  and  five  children.    Husband  working  at  a  pl?.ce  some  20  (?)  miles 
from     *     *.     Earnings  not  known.    Sent  5s.  last  week,  and  3s.  6d.  the  previous 
week.    Of  the  children,  two  are  working,  their  joint  wages  being  15s.  4d.  per  week. 
Decision  :  "  Case  left  to  relieving  ofl&cer  to  provide  bread  and  .groceries." 

(g)  Man,  sails  for  Canada  within  a  week.  Applies  to  Guardians  to  maintain  wife 
and  four  children  until  he  can  send  sufficient  money  to  pay  their  passage  out  to  him. 
An  ex-master  of  his  (plasterer),  who  had  previously  emigrated,  had  provided  for  the 
husband's  passage  by  sending  him  a  ticket  for  the  journey.  In  addition,  he  had 
promised  him  work  at  55s.  for  a  week  of  forty-four  hours. 

Decision  :  Committee  refused  application,  but  resolved  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  to  emigrate  the  wife  and  family.  Being  a  special  case 
it  was  also  resolved  to  bring  it  before  the  Board  at  their  meeting  the  same  evening. 

*    *    Co-operative  Boot  Factory. 

la  the  afternoon  we  visited  this  factory,  which  belongs  to  the       *        *  * 
Society  whose  members  (or  shareholders)  are   the   various   distributing  co-operative 
societies  in  England  and  Wales.     It  is  the  largest  boot  factory  in     *    *    ,  and  employs 
about  2,000  hands,  a  great  number  of  whom  are  women  and  girls. 

The  chief  customers  of  the  factoiy  are  the  retail  co-operative  societies  ;  but  the  mana- 
ger stated  that  he  was  empowered  to  execute  orders  for  any  "  public  body  "  (which  he 
explained  meant  any  corporate  body  and  would  include  the  Government). 

Although  the  number  of  orders  were  fairly  constant,  the  work  of  the  factory  is  subject  to 
the  same  fluctuations  of  trade  as  private  or  joint  stock  factories.    In  corroboration  of 

this  statement,  the  manager  gave  us  some  figures  which  showed  that  from  19  19 — 

both  the  output  and  the  wages  paid  had  steadily  and  markedly  declined.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  work  was  particularly  brisk,  and  the  hands  were  working  overtime.  The 
manager  explained  that  he  preferred  to  work  the  factory  in  this  way  rather  than  im- 
porting new  hands  when  tiade  was  brisk  and  discharging  them  when  it  was  slack,  and 
that  tlie  employees  practically  looked  to  the  overtime  periods  to  balance  the  short  time 
periods.  He  also  explained  that  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  labour,  and  that  the 
factory  rather  attracted  the  workers  because  of  the  steady  work  and  good  wages  it  offered. 


Provincial  "Urban: 
24C.  (contd.). 
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The  following  may  be  cited  as  some  of  the  wages  paid  : — Boys,  5s.  a  week.    (On  reaching  Provincial  Urban- 
twenty-one,  the  boys  rank  as  men,  and  receive  a  man's  minimum  wage.)    "  Clickers  "  ^'^^  (contd). 
(those  who  cut  out  the  boots),  minimum,  29s.  a  week  ;  average  36s.  a  week.    The  wages 
of  the  various  departments  are  regulated  by  Trade  Union  regulations,  under  which  a 
certain  number  of  hours  have  to  be  worked,  and  a  minimum  amount  of  work  has  to  be 
done  in  the  time. 

Married  women  are  not  taken,  on,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  woman  is  not  discharged 
on  getting  married. 

There  are  depots  in  various  towns  for  storing  the  boots  and  distributing  them  to  the 
local  societies  as  required.  Thus,  the  manager  explained,  there  were  in  the  following 
towns  warehouses  containing  boots  belonging  to  the  society  of  value  as  follows  :— 

£  £ 
Newcastle    -       -       -     40,000  Manchester        -       -  80,000 

London       -       -       -    27,000  Bristol       -       -       -  15,000 

The  manager  showed  us  a  number  of  machines,  the  introduction  of  which  had  dis- 
placed manual  labour.  Some  of  them  were  very  intricate  and  appeared  to  require  great 
deftness  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye  in  their  manipulation.  One  specially  clever  machine 
measured  and  showed  by  means  of  a  clock-faced  indicator  the  superficial  area  of  a  hide 
of  leather. 

The  dust  arising  from  the  work  is  carried  out  of  the  work  rooms  by  means  of  suction 
pumps,  and  the  employees  therefore  work  under  very  sanitary  conditions.  "We  also 
observed  a  number  of  placards,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
with  a  view  to  impressing  upon  the  hands  the  "  importance  of  fresh  air." 


No.  24  D. — We  visited  the  Workhouse,  an  old  and  somewhat  prison-like  institution.  Provincial  Urban: 
The  master,  who  has  been  there  a  considerable  time,  is  not  strong  enough  for  a  difficult 
position ;  the  Inspector  told  us  that  he  is  cowed  by  the  Labour  members,  who  are  kept 
informed  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  house.  If  an  inmate  receives  an  order  he  does 
not  like,  he  threatens  to  tell  one  of  the  Guardians,  a  cycle  agent,  who  has  a  brother  an 
inmate  of  the  house.  The  matron  did  not  appear  ;  we  understood  that  she  also  is  unequal 
to  the  position.  The  house  is  clean  and  comfortless.  We  saw  the  able-bodied  women 
coming  from  dinner  ;  there  are  a  large  number  of  them,  and  imbecile,  sane  and  epileptic 
are  all  together.  There  are  also  many  able-bodied  men  ;  when  we  were  there  they  were 
lounging  about  doing  nothing  ;  that  may  have  been  because  it  was  dinner  hour,  but  we 
understood  that  they  do  no  work  but  cleaning  in  the  house,  helping  in  the  laundry,  and  so 
on.  The  Inspector  told  us  he  had  urged  the  Guardians  to  put  them  to  work,  but  in  vain. 
He  had  then  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  give  fewer  meat  dinners  in  the  week,  whereupon 
a  number  of  the  men  had  taken  their  discharge.  We  noted  that  both  smoking  and  card- 
playing  was  going  on  here  and  in  the  infirmary,  and  were  told  that  the  Chairman  supplies 
the  cards  himself. 

In  the  nursery  we  found  the  babies  of  one  to  two  years  of  age  preparing  for  their  after- 
noon sleep.  They  were  seated  in  rows  on  wooden  benches  in  front  of  a  w^ooden  table. 
On  the  table  was  a  long  narrow  cushion,  and  when  the  babies  were  sufficiently  exhausted 
they  fell  forward  upon  this  to  sleep.  The  position  seemed  most  uncomfortable  and  likely 
to  be  injurious.  We  were  told  that  the  system  was  an  invention  of  the  matron,  and  had 
been  in  use  for  a  long  time. 

We  saw  the  labour  yard.  The  master  here  is  an  ex-Guardian,  who  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  Board  to  take  up  the  appointment.  The  only  work  done  is  cutting  and  bundling 
firewood.  We  asked  about  competition  with  firewood  dealers,  and  the  master  admitted 
that  they  had  many  complaints.  The  work  was  being  done  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  and 
for  the  most  part  was  very  easy — in  no  sense  a  "  test."  There  were  few  men  about,  and 
most  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  some  way  disabled ;  some  to  whom  we  spoke  were  prac- 
tically permanent  workers. 

We  went  on  to  the  infirmary,  a  fine  new  building,  well  appointed,  but  not  on  such  an 
extravagant  scale  as,  e.g.,  that  at  *  *  .  There  is  no  operating  theatre,  but  a  room 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  seems  to  be  well  equipped,  except  in  respect  of  a  water  supply  ; 
all  operations  are  done  there.  The  Chairman  of  the  Infirmary  Committee  went  round 
with  us  ;  he  says  the  place  compares  very  favourably  with  the  *  *  Hospital. 
The  matron  is  a  very  capable  woman,  but  anxious  to  leave  ;  she  seemed  desirous  to 
impress  upon  us  that  she  had  no  difficulties  with  the  Guardians.  One  ward  is  set  apart 
for  phthisical  patients,  and  there  are  balconies  in  which  some  of  them  sleep  in  summer. 

429.  I 
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Provincial  Urban:     The  matron  told  US  that  in  the  two  or  three  years  since  she  had  been  there  she  had  cured 
24D  (contd).        twenty-two  certified  lunatics  who  had  been  sent  from  the  workhouse  simply  by  setting 
them  to  work.    They  had  left  and  resumed  an  independent  life.    This  might  well  be 
further  inquired  into  ;  if  we  have  understood  the  statement  rightly,  it  is  a  strong  indict- 
ment of  the  demoralising  effect  of  the  lax  administration  in  the  workhouse. 


No.  25. 

Provincial  Urban :  No.  25  A. — The  Committee  visited  the  Relief  Committee  at  *  *  ,  which  is  the  poorest 
part  of  the  Union.  There  were  present  the  Clerk,  the  Chairman,  and  six  members,  the 
relieving  officers,  and  a  lady  cross-visitor. 

Some  of  the  cases  are  as  follows  : — 

Widow,  53  ;  two  married  sons  and  one  son  single  at  work  ;  younger  son,  and  one  son, 
invalid,  suffering  from  early  phthisis  ;  and  two  girls,  12  and  9.  The'widow  was  a 
drinker  threatened  with  paralysis.  The  single  sons,  the  mother  and  the  two  daughters 
lived  together.  The  single  son  at  work  gave  all  his  wages,  16s.,  to  the  mother.  Half 
the  rent,  5s.  6d.,  was  paid  by  one  of  the  married  sons.  The  Guardians  decided  to  give 
4s.  in  kind  weekly  to  the  widow,  and,  urged  by  the  Chairman,  she  agreed  "  to  put  no 
obstacle  "  in  the  way  of  the  phthisical  son  being  sent  by  the  Guardians  to  a  sana- 
torium. As  the  mother  was  a  drunkard  it  seemed  hardly  well  to  give  outdoor  relief. 
If  the  house  had  been  offered  the  mother  would  have  been  kept  from  drink,  the 
phthisical  son  sent  to  a  sanatorium,  and  the  girls  cared  for  at  the  cottage  homes. 
Now  one  fears  the  outdoor  relief  will  promote  the  drinking  and  not  stop  the  infection, 
,       from  which  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  had  already  suffered  and  died. 

Another  case  was  this.  Man,  60,  a  widower.  Had  two  illegitimate  children.  Doctor 
said  he  could  not  work.  One  son  offered  him  a  back  room  and  bed  in  his  house  ; 
2s.  6d.  granted  weekly. 

Another  case  :  Woman,  28,  five  children,  youngest  two  weeks.  Rent,  4s.  Hus- 
band in  asylum.  Rent  unpaid  since  husband  went  to  asylum.  Woman  threatened 
with  being  immediately  turned  out.  Woman's  father  "  no  good."  Woman  with 
her  family  on  her  hands  unable  to  work.  Relief  had  been  given,  2s.  6d.,  and  pro- 
visions. Brother  offered  half  his  house,  and  perhaps  arrangement  might  be  made 
with  him.  Decision  :  4s.  in  provisions,  2s.  in  money,  and  three  loaves.  But  there 
was  no  conditional  arrangement  made  about  the  rent  ;  and  in  this  as  in  other  cases 
there  was  a  recognised  margin  of  want  left  unprovided  for,  to  be  made  good  by 
unknown  possible  contributions  or  help,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  relief  of 
itself  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  case. 

Another  case  :  Man,  62,  wife,  61.  Two  married  sons,  one  single  son  away  ;  two 
daughters,  single,  each  of  whom  paid  6s.  for  their  keep.  One  other  daughter  gives 
Is.  a  week  ;  one  married  son.  Is.  Rent,  5s.  6d.  Wife  can  do  a  little  work,  washing, 
about  Is.  6d.  a  week.  Man  paralysed.  Income  apart  from  daughters  that  pay 
for  their  keep,  3s.  6d.  Decision  to  grant  3s..  and  the  married  son  who  did  not  pay 
to  be  asked  to  make  an  offer. 

Another  case  :  Widow,  73,  lives  with  a  married  son,  a  bad  lot,  who  was  stated  to 
keep  two  wives,  but  was  willing  to  give  up  one,  also  kept  about  twenty  pigeons  and 
a  disagreeable  dog.  He  works  in  a  factory  and  earned  £1  last  week.  His  "  wife," 
with  whom  he  lives,  also  works  in  the  same  factory,  but  her  earnings  were  not  stated. 
He  has  no  family.  There  is  another  married  son  with  five  children,  who  chops  fire- 
wood and  sells  it.  During  the  day,  while  the  first  mentioned  son  and  his  wife  are  at 
work,  the  old  woman  is  left  alone  without  food,  hence  the  application  for  out-relief. 

The  relieving  officer  reported  that  there  would  be  no  destitution  if  it  were  not  for 
the  son's  cruelty.    The  son,  who  was  called  in,  admitted  in  examination  that  he 
might  have  as  many  as  forty  pigeons,  and  it  being  suggested  that  he  must  put  some 
of  them  away  and  keep  his  mother  instead  of  pigeons,  he  declined,  saying  that  he 
sold  the  pigeons  and  made  a  profit  on  them.    He  was  ultimately  told  that  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  mother  outside,  he  would  be  compelled  to  keep  her  inside.    The  relieving 
officer  was  instructed  to  watch  the  case  and  supply  such  food  as  might  be  required. 
The  applications  were  considered  carefully,  and  there  was  an  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  to  deal  with  them  in  a  humane  and  kindly  spirit.    Yet  the 
impression  which  their  decisions  made  upon  us  was  far  from  satisfactory.    There  was  no 
clear  policy,  and  there  was  no  one  present  who  was  guiding  the  Guardians  and  helping 
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them  to  understand  the  issues  at  stake  and  to  settle  a  policy.  The  Guardians  had  local  Provincial  Urban: 
knowledge  which  was  of  service,  but  not  the  best  use  was  made  of  it.  The  relieving  oflS.-  25A  (contd). 
cers  practically  mastered  the  position  and  what  they  proposed  was  adopted,  subject  to  a 
certain  amount  of  discussion  on  details,  such  as  the  amount  to  be  given,  etc.  Less  than 
elsewhere,  but  yet  too  much,  questions  were  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  applicants. 
Hence  there  were  some  decisions  which  did  not  at  all  touch  the  root  of  the  evil  which  the 
evidence  suggested  though  right  action  was  urgently  called  for,  and  others  which  were  a 
kindly  injustice  and  could  do  little  good. 

Much  trouble  was  taken  in  considering  how  the  small  sums  could  be  raised  from  the 
relations,  quite  rightly  ;  but  the  cases  were  not  submitted  as  a  whole.  There  was  seldom 
a  plan  of  help  :  the  question  was  rather,  how  much  money  ?  If  the  character  was  bad 
or  doubtful,  the  suggestion  was  that  the  relief  should  be  in  kind,  a  very  insufficient 
protection.  There  were  no  relations  with  charitable  work  or  associations.  The  clergy  who 
were  there  made  no  suggestions  in  that  direction.  Indoor  relief  as  a  test  seemed  never 
to  be  thought  of.  Altogether  it  would  seem  that  while  the  Eelief  Committee  would  have 
been  capable  of  much  better  work,  the  system  of  investigation  and  report  seldom  gave 
scope  for  such  work.  The  application  and  report  book  was  not  properly  filled  up  or 
used  ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  much  closer  inspection  of  the  details  of  administration 
and  more  practical  guidance  seemed  necessary. 

One  point  should  be  mentioned — on  the  other  hand  :  the  lady  cross- visitor,  appointed 
on  a  plan  in  use  at  *  *  ,  seemed  to  be  very  useful.  She  not  only  visited  the  aged, 
but  paid  attention  to  their  cleanliness  and  general  upkeep — acted  indeed  somewhat 
like  a  good  district  visitor.  Her  reports  on  cases  seemed  hardly  sufiicient  ;  but  such 
an  assistant  to  the  Guardians  should  certainly  make  their  work  much  more  beneficial. 


No.  25  B. — The  Committee  visited  the  Children's  Emigration  Homes,  which  were  founded  Provincial  Urban: 
in  18 —  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  destitute  children  with  a  view  to  their  emigration.  25B. 
The  matron  being  ill  with  influenza  we  did  not  see  her  and  we  were  shown  round  the 
home  by  an  attendant.  The  Superintendent  who  is  non-resident  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance  when  we  arrived.  He  turned  up,  however,  shortly  after  10  o'clock,  and,  taking 
the  place  of  the  attendant,  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  information.  The  Homes  which 
accommodate  sixty-three  boys  and  thirty-six  girls  and  are  certified  for  the  reception  of 
Poor- Law  children,  were  clean  and  generally  speaking  fairly  well  kept.  There  is  a  good 
playground  attached.  In  one  or  two  respects  they  are  open  to  criticism,  e.g.,  there  is 
only  one  bath  for  the  boys  (who,  we  were  informed,  are  bathed  once  a  week),  and  the 
cooking  has  to  be  done  in  a  small  kitchen  with  an  ordinary  household  range. 

The  superintendent  said  that  the  practice  is  to  emigrate  any  children  from  two  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  sanction  to  their  emigration  being  obtained  where  necessary.  Once 
a  year,  and  usually  in  May,  the  children  are  taken  out  to  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada 
(New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia),  under  charge  of  the  superintendent  and  a  matron. 
The  younger  children  are  adopted  and  the  others  are  generally  placed  in  the  families  of 
small  farmers.  About  120  children  (eighty  boys  and  forty  girls)  are  thus  sent  out  yearly. 
The  average  cost  per  child  from  the  time  of  its  admission  to  the  Home  until  it  reaches 
Canada,  being  £16.  The  Guardians  pay  5s.  a  week  in  respect  of  Poor  Law  children,  and 
also  the  cost  of  their  passage.  Otherwise  the  institution  is  maintained  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

On  arriving  in  Canada,  the  children  are  placed  in  a  Home  at  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia), 
from  which  they  are  drafted  to  their  future  homes.  We  were  assured  they  are  usually 
well  put  up  and  provided  with  proper  sleeping  accommodation.  They  are  inspected  in 
Canada  by  a  Committee,  aided  by  voluntary  workers.  This  inspection  continues  until 
the  child  is  able  to  maintain  himself  or  herself.  In  addition  to  this  voluntary  inspection 
the  superintendent  and  the  matron  inspect  a  number  of  cases  each  year  when  they  take 
over  a  fresh  lot  of  children.  Any  child  who  may  not  be  properly  cared  for  or  who  may 
be  rejected  by  its  foster  parents,  etc.,  is  sent  back  to  the  Home  in  *  *  and  retained 
there  until  another  Home  is  found. 

The  superintendent,  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  emigration  as  an  outlet  for  dealing 
with  destitute  children,  stated  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  turn  out  well.  Only  3 
per  cent,  are  utter  failures  and  about  1  per  cent,  come  back  to  the  Home. 

One  trouble  that  has  to  be  contended  with,  is  that  the  parents  of  the  children  get  to  kno^v 
their  addresses  and  write  to  them  to  return  to  this  country.  One  such  case  we  saw.  A 
big  strong  boy  of  fifteen  who  had  been  employed  on  a  river  steamer  in  Canada,  and  who, 
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Provincial  Urban:  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  mother  had  returned  to  her,  having  worked  his  passage  home. 
25B  {co7it.d).        Being  unable  to  find  work  in  this  country,  he  was  going  back  to  Canada.    He  said  he  was 
sorry  he  had  returned  to  this  country. 

From  the  Emigration  Homes  we  went  to  the  Workhouse.  Our  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  casual  wards  opened  in  *  *  ,  19 — ,  and  having  accommodation  for 
thirty-eight  inmates — twenty-five  being  provided  for  on  the  cellular  system.  The  task 
consists  of  nine  hours'  wood  sawing  and  10  to  14  cwt.  of  stones  to  be  broken.  Instead 
of  reducing  the  number  of  casuals  the  wards  appear  to  have  had  the  opposite  effect, 
as  the  following  (the  only  compiled  figures  that  we  could  obtain)  will  show  : — 


Quarter  ending  * 

*     ,  18— 

-  457 

19—      -       -  - 

-  506 

5>  J? 

19—      -       -  - 

-  1,419 

>>  5J 

19-      -       -  - 

-  1,351 

JJ  JJ 

19—      -       -  - 

-  1,655 

J  5  »5 

19-      -       -  - 

-  3,341 

JJ  JJ 

19—      -       -  - 

-  3,357 

}}  5? 

19—  - 

-  2,414 

Casual  labour,  attracted  by  the  tramway  alterations  and  by  the  works  in  connection 
with  the  new  water  supply,  was  stated  by  the  superintendent  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
the  increase.  The  figures  had  also  gone  up  owing  to  the  after  effects  of  the  war.  Another 
potent  cause  assigned  by  the  superintendent  was  the  giving  of  free  teas  on  Sunday 
afternoon  by  a  Society  which  attracted  a  number  of  the  tramp  class  who  afterwards 
applied  for  admission  to  the  casual  wards. 

One  feature  of  the  Workhouse  is  the  new  block  for  the  respectable  aged  and  infirm 
women,  who  are  divided  into  two  grades.  The  dormitory  for  the  better  class  is  divided 
into  ten  cubicles.  The  cubicles  (each  is  about  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  6  in.)  are  nicely  furnished. 
Each  has  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  a  chair  and  a  dressing  table  with  drawers  underneath. 
We  were  informed  that  the  infirm  block  had  raised  the  tone  of  the  infirm  inmates,  but  this 
may  only  have  been  the  result  of  the  importation  from  the  outside  of  a  higher  class  of 
pauper  attracted  by  the  increased  comforts  of  the  infirm  wards. 

The  Infirmary,  which  is  within  the  workhouse  grounds,  but  under  medical  manage- 
ment, consists  of  a  centre  administrative  block  with  two  pavilions  on  each  side  of  it.  It 
had  249  inmates,  and  was  stated  to  be  overcrowded.  More  accommodation  is  about 
to  be  provided.  The  Infirmary  is  practically  a  General  Hospital,  and  caters  for  a  class 
slightly  better  than  the  ordinary  habitues  of  a  workhouse.  A  considerable  sum  is  re- 
covered each  year  from  relatives,  as  much  as  10s.  a  week  being  paid  in  some  cases.  One 
patient — a  paralytic — was  mentioned  as  being  the  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  *  *  ,  who  repaid  the  whole  cost  of  treatment,  etc.  to  the  Guardians.  Cases 
of  cancer  and  paralysis  are  regularly  transferred  from  the  general  hospitals  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  cases  requiring  major  operations  are  sent  from  the  Infirmary  to  the  Hospital. 

There  is  a  good  staff  of  nurses  and  the  menial  work  is  done  by  paid  helpers,  most  of  them 
women  who  would  otherwise  be  on  out-relief. 

One  reason  why  the  Infirmary  is  so  popular  with  the  sick  poor  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  cases  are  admitted  directly  from  the  outside  to  the  Infirmary  and  vice  versa.  Thus, 


during  the  month  of    *    *     there  were  : — 

Admissions   Ill 

Of  which  direct  from  outside  -  -  ■  -  -69 
From  Workhouse  proper     ------  42 

Discharges         -       -       -       -       -       -    -  -       -       -  102 

To  outside  37 

To  Workhouse  or  died      -       -       -       -       -       -  65* 


The  Medical  Officer  stated  that  if  a  rule  were  made  that  all  admissions  and  discharges 
should  be  made  "  through  the  House  "  it  would  result  in  a  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cases  to  be  treated.  He  even  admitted  that  the  proposed  extension  to  the  Infirmary 
accommodation  might  have  been  obviated  if  that  course  had  been  adopted. 


*  The  Medical  Officer  explained  that  this  figure  was  much  larger  than  usual  because,  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  for  beds,  he  had  to  transfer  a  number  of  semi-convalescent  cases  to  the  Workhouse,  which 
under  normal  conditions  would  have  remained  in  the  Infirmary  until  able  to  be  discharged  to  the  outside. 
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No.  26.  Provincial  Urban; 

26. 

We  inspected  the  workhouse,  *  *  — a  small  and  old-fashioned  building  of  the 
factory  type.  There  were  signs  of  careful  administration.  There  were  some  fifty- 
^ve  inmates  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  The  sick  and  infirm  wards  contained  fifteen 
cases,  but  not  one  of  them  was  in  bed,  and  the  charge  nurse  (a  kindly  and  efficient  officer 
trained  at  *  *  )  told  us  that  she  always  tried  to  get  the  old  people  to  spend  part  at 
any  rate  of  the  day  out  of  bed,  as  she  said,  "  it  breaks  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  obviates 
the  danger  of  bed  sores,  and  reduces  (we  think  she  added)  the  risk  of  pneumonia." 
Obviously  she  cared  for  her  patients  and  took  real  interest  in  her  work. 

As  regards  the  other  classes  of  inmate,  we  learned  that  there  were  three  children — 
admitted  with  their  mother,  a  deserted  wife — but  they  were  at  school.  The  matron 
seemed  capable  and  energetic.  As  regards  the  building,  we  felt  that  certain  brick  walls 
might  be  got  rid  of  with  advantage,  but  speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  the  whole 
tone  of  the  institution  was  such  as  to  leave  a  favourable  impression. 

We  afterwards  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board.    There  were  only  six  Guardians 
present,  teut  the  small  number  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  local  election  was  in  progress. 

We  noticed  that  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  of  the  Rural  District  Council,  as 
well  as  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  were  read  before  the  Guardians  began 
their  work. 

There  were  sixteen  cases  on  the  relief  list,  and  seventy  minutes  were  occupied  in  dealing 
w^ith  them. 

The  following  cases  attracted  attention : — 

(1)  H.  B.,  aged  87,  a  widow,  applied  for  renewal  of  relief  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  and 
one  loaf.  She  lives  with  her  son,  a  married  man  with  two  children  earning.  Average 
earnings  for  last  eight  weeks,  41s.  5|d.    Eelief  stopped  by  chairman's  casting  vote. 

(2)  B.  J.,  aged  38,  wido\^.  Three  young  children.  Rent,  2s.  Earnings,  3s. 
Relief  granted,  4s.  and  four  loaves,  equivalent  to  5s.  6d.  Net  income  after  paying 
rent,  6s.  6d. 

(3)  E.  F.,  aged  62,  widow,  lives  with  sister  who  receives  5s.  a  week  pension. 
Granted  3s.  6d.    Rent,  2s.  (?) 

(4)  J.  K.,  aged  77,  widower,  lives  with  son — a  miner — and  receives  5s.  per  week 
pension  from  the  trade  society.  Past  work.  Granted  2s.  6d.  a  week,  raising  in- 
come to  7s.  6d.  (c/.  Case  2  and  Case  5). 

(5)  S.  A.  F.,  aged  39,  widow,  five  children,  none  earning.  Receives  7s.  6d.  and 
seven  loaves,  equivalent  to  10s.  2d.  Said  to  be  helped  by  neighbours,  the  clergyman, 
etc.,  but  resources  not  discovered  (c/.  Case  4). 

(6)  /.  G.,  aged  35,  widow,  three  young  children.  Said  to  earn  7s.  to  10s.  in  a 
laundry.    Received  3s.  and  three  loaves,  equivalent  to  4s.  (c/.  Case  2  above). 

The  relieving  officer  did  not  seem  to  be  active  or  efficient.  He  does  not  visit  his  cases 
as  often  as  he  should  :  e.g.  (1)  Only  one  visit  paid  during  continuance  of  order  for  twenty- 
eight  weeks  ;  (2)  when  medical  relief  had  been  given  by  doctor  in  urgent  case,  order 
granted  by  relieving  officer,  but  no  visit  paid.  When  the  applicants  came  before  the 
Board,  he  put  the  answer  into  their  mouths,  a's  he  seemed  afraid  lest  their  replies  to  the 
Chairman's  question  should  differ  from  the  statement  of  case  that  he  had  just  laid  before 
the  Board.  The  applicants  were  as  well  trained  parrots,  but  clean,  tidy,  and  very 
respectable  in  appearance. 

The  Guardians  seemed  kindly  in  disposition  and  manner.  They  lacked  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  adequate  relief.  They  would  have  been  helped  much,  we  thought,  had 
a  capable  lady  Guardian  or  two  been  present ;  but  it  is  very  difficult,  we  were  told,  for  a 
woman  to  get  elected,  because  greater  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  than  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


No.  27. 

No.  27  A.— -We  visited  the  workhouse.    This  institution  is  on  the  site  of  a  religious  Provincial  Urban: 
house  belonging  in  pre-Reformation  days  to  the  Carmelites,  having  been  founded  in  27A. 
the  14th  century.    The  cloister  still  stands,  and  is  now  used  as  a  dining-hall  for  the  in- 
mates. ^  Two  adjacent  cells,  dating  from  the  same  period,  are  used  as  bath  rooms;  they 
are  dark,  ill-ventilated,  and,  of  course,  quite  unsuited  to  their  present  purpose.  Other 
buildings  for  the  able-bodied,  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  for  the  children,  for  officers'  quarters, 
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Provincial  Urban;  etc.,  have  been  erected  during  the  last  200  years.    For  the  most  part  they  are  below  the 
21A{contd).        standard  of  modern  requirements.    They  are  grouped,  or  rather  packed,  round  the- 
cloister,  and  there  is  little  or  no  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  most  recently  erected  blocks  are  two  pavilions  for  the  sick.  In  one  provision  is 
made  for  about  seventy  beds,  of  which  sixty-one  were  occupied  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit.  They  were  for  the  most  part  acute  cases.  The  nursing  staff  consists  of  one 
trained  nurse  and  one  probationer,  with  the  help  of  three  able-bodied  paupers  who  act 
as  ward-women. 

The  second  pavilion  contains  seventy- two  beds,  of  which  sixty-four  were  occupied. 
The  patients  are  for  the  most  part  chronic  cases.  The  nursing  staff  consists  of  one  trained 
nurse,  one  probationer,  assisted  by  three  female  and  four  male  paupers  from  the  house. 
In  addition,  a  good  many  of  the  "  chronic  sick  "  were  muddling  and  fussing  about  the 
wards,  and  gave  an  impression  of  inadequate  discipline,  if  not  of  general  confusion.  The 
superintendent  nurse  was  trained  in  the  infirmary  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  she  has  had 
no  other  experience.  She  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  lack 
of  order,  discipline,  etc.,  might  be  due  to  her  lack  of  training.  She  knows  no  standard 
but  that  of  the  Infirmary.  And  no  doubt  the  present  pavilions  are  palatial  when 
compared  with  the  old  sick  wards  which  now  form  part  of  the  workhouse.  That  so  im- 
perfectly trained  an  officer  should  be  in  charge  seems  unfair  to  the  patients,  and  almost  to 
preclude  hope  of  improved  administration.  The  imbecile  wards  are  also  under  her  con- 
trol. There  are  thirty-eight  female  imbeciles  and  sane  epileptics,  of  whom  two  paid  atten- 
dants  are  in  charge,  assisted  by  one  pauper  inmate.  There  are  thirty-eight  male  imbeciles 
and  sane  epileptics  with  one  male  attendant  assisted  by  two  male  paupers.  On  night  duty 
there  is  one  female  attendant  assisted  by  a  male  pauper  for  both  male  and  female  wards. 

The  children  (thirty-nine  girls  and  twenty-three  boys)  are  housed  in  the  workhouse 
under  the  care  of  a  male  and  a  female  industrial  trainer,  but  they  are  not  kept  separate 
from  the  adult  inmates.  Indeed,  the  children's  wards  left  on  our  minds  a  marked  im- 
pression of  confusion  and  defective  administration.  But  the  accommodation  is  so  un- 
satisfactory that  no  higher  standard  is  to  be  anticipated.  For  example,  the  baths  are 
so  insufficient  that  many  of  the  children  have  to  use  the  baths  provided  for  the  adult 
paupers  adjacent  to  the  cloister.  The  lavatories  both  in  construction  and  arrangement, 
are  such  as  to  prevent  the  officials  teaching  the  children  cleanly  and  tidy  habits.  The 
matron  (a  not  very  efficient  officer)  complained  (and  quite  rightly,  as  we  thought)  that 
she  could  not  do  her  duty  by  the  children  in  such  inadequate  accommodation  ;  but  she 
could  not  get  the  Guardians  to  move.  In  appearance  the  children  were  dirty,  untidy,  ill- 
kept,  and  almost  neglected.  Their  clothes  might  be  described  with  very  little  exaggera- 
tion as  ragged,  and  when  the  Inspector  told  a  group  of  children  to  take  off  their  right 
boots  large  holes  were  displayed  in  six  stockings  out  of  thirteen.  The  eyes  of  some  of 
the  children  seemed  suspiciously  "  weak,"  and  in  two  or  three  cases  to  be  suffering  from 
some  serious  inflammation.  We  were  told  that  there  had  been  several  "eye  cases"  lately 
and  that  two  had  been  transferred  to  the  infirmary.  The  children's  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion seemed  most  unsatisfactory — the  girls  sleep  two  in  a  bed ;  those  who  have  mothers 
in  the  house  sleep  with  them  in  the  adult  wards.  Small  children  who  need  attention  at 
night  sleep  with  an  adult  inmate.  The  babies,  we  were  told,  were  similarly  provided 
with  a  foster  mother. 

The  whole  condition  of  the  workhouse  reflects  great  discredit  on  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
it  is  overcrowded  and  ill-managed,  and  the  staff  is  inadequate.  Indeed,  the  detailed 
administration  seemed  so  incompetent  as  to  be  almost  cruel.  For  example,  we  came 
across  a  boy,  aged  sixteen,  so  crippled  that  his  legs  are  practically  useless,  and  he  has  to 
move  with  the  help  of  his  hands.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  does  a  little  work 
in  the  tailor's  shop,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  playing  marbles  in  a  paved  yard.  He 
has  been  an  inmate  for  two  years.  The  Guardians  have  never  considered  whether  any 
method  of  training  and  education  could  be  provided  for  him. 

We  asked  why  the  children  were  still  kept  in  the  workhouse,  and  we  were  informed 
"  that  the  question  of  children's  accommodation  had  been  under  consideration  for  many 
years,  and  that  unhappily  it  had  become  a  Party  question  ;  the  Unionists  were  in  the 
majority  and  were  opposed  to  any  expenditure  involved  in  the  provision  of  proper  accom- 
modation." The  Vice-Chairman  (a  Liberal)  hinted  that  the  Unionists  would  lose  the 
election  on  this  question.  But  the  Chairman  (who  we  were  told  controlled  the  Board) 
could  not  agree  with  the  Vice-Chairman.  The  only  question  at  issue  is  the  cost,  and  a. 
rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  produces  £1,260  per  annum. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  infirmary  pavilions  were  erected  before  the  children  were  Provincial  Urban; 
removed.  ^'^^  (-^*''^)- 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  this  workhouse  is  the  worst  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

Out-relief. 

We  spent  two  hours  with  the  relieving  officer.  He  seemed  efficient,  and  to  be  really 
interested  in  his  work.  But  without  further  assistance  he  cannot  possibly  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office.  To  judge  by  appearances  he  will  break  down  in  health  at  no  distant 
date. 

The  area  of  the  Union  is  a  Uttle  less  than  10  square  miles.  The  population  is  about 
75,000.^  There  are  1,185  "  paupers,"  and  of  these  690  are  on  out-rehef  (c/.  Mr.  Booth's 
statisti(?s).  In  the  year  19 — ,  the  reUeving  officer  informed  us,  there  were  1,009  admissions 
to  the  workhouse  ;  of  these,  149  were  residing  with  relations,  142  were  householders  ; 
the  balance,  718,  came  from  common  lodging-houses,  institutions,  private  lodgings,  casual 
wards,  and  the  women's  shelter. 

There  were,  in  addition,  orders  of  removal  taken  out,  and  acceptances  by  other  Unions 
in  respect  of  fifty  persons.  In  addition,  this  officer  has  to  visit  and  report  on  the  various 
situations  to  which  the  children  are  to  be  sent,  and  to  visit  the  children  "  placed  out." 
He  pays  relief  at  three  pay  stations,  and  has  to  remove  all  lunatics.  During  the  week 
preceding  our  visit,  he  dealt  with  222  cases  (398  persons).  He  tries,  he  told  us,  to  visit 
each  case  on  the  relief  list  twice  in  fourteen  weeks,  but  very  often  this  is  impossible.  In  the 
discharge  of  these  manifold  duties  he  has,  as  we  have  said,  but  one  assistant.  Obviously, 
however  conscientious  the  officer  may  be,  he  cannot  do  his  work  properly. 

The  scale  of  relief  for  aged  people  struck  us  as  very  low.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
explained  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  at  least  one  of  the  endowed 
charities  refused  to  consider  any  application  made  by  "  a  pauper  "  on  out-relief.  The  less 
eligible,  therefore,  the  condition  of  paupers  on  out-relief,  the  better  would  be  their  chance 
of  receiving  eleemosynary  relief  from  the  endowed  charities.  The  argument  seemed 
ingenious.  In  plain  language,  the  Chairman's  policy  is  to  push  on  to  the  charities  applicants 
for  out-relief.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  the  poor  suffer,  but  the  ratepayers'  pockets 
are  saved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  widows  with  children  were  less  parsimoniously  treated 
than  in  some  other  Unions  which  we  have  visited,  e.g.,  Union  of    *  *. 

Speaking  generally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  this 
Union  may  be  described  as  unsatisfactory  in  character,  and  that  a  special  investigator 
might  well  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  : — 

(1)  The  endowed  charities. 

(2)  Poor  Law  relief  both  indoor  and  outdoor. 

(3)  And  generally  to  inquire  as  to  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  which  obtain 
within  the  Union,  and  that,  should  an  investigator  be  appointed  :  (a)  he  should  pay 
especial  regard  to  the  effect  on  pauperism  of  the  peculiar  history  of  *  *  as  a 
manufacturing  and  industrial  centre,  for  thrice  within  seventy  years  its  staple  industry 
has  changed  ;  and  (b)  he  should  enquire  into  the  housing  conditions  which  obtain 
especially  within  the  urban  districts  of  the  Union. 

We  were  told  that  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  as  to  overcrowding,  etc., 
were  not  enforced,  and  that  although  "  trade  was  booming,"  no  serious  attempt  was  being 
made  either  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  health,  or  to  provide,  either  by  private  enter- 
prise or  by  the  municipality,  cottage  accommodation  for  the  wage-earning  classes.  This 
lack  of  enterprise  in  so  enterprising  a  city  as  *  *  was  due,  we  were  told,  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  its  industries  had  passed  during  the  last  seventy  years.  And  as  we 
endeavoured  to  review  the  main  factors  in  the  Poor  Law  problem  as  presented  in  *  *, 
we  were  led  to  expect  that  the  Commission,  by  means  of  particular  inquiry,  would  be 
Itrought  face  to  face  with  the  whole  problem  which  they  have  been  appointed  to  consider, 
and  that  much  valuable  information  might  be  gained. 

We  venture  to  recommend  respectfully  that  this  inquiry  should  be  authorised  by  the 
Commission. 


No.  27  B. — I  went  with  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  to  visit  several  children  Provincial  Urban: 
boarded-out  in  the  village  of    *    *,  under  the   *    *    Committee  for  Boarding-out. 

*    *    is  a  thoroughly  country  village  and  seems  well  adapted  for  bringing  children  up 
with  healthy  surroundings,  and  introducing  them  to  simple  and  happy  life. 
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•ovincial  Urban:  We  visited  five  homes.  At  the  first  there  were  two  boys  boarded-out.  They  were  at 
B  {contd).  school  when  we  first  called,  but  we  saw  their  bedrooms,  and  the  Inspector  looked  carefully 
over  their  clothes  and  bedding,  and  talked  over  their  progress  with  their  foster-mother, 
who  seemed  keenly  interested  in  them,  a  kindly,  motherly  woman.  Later,  we  returned 
and  saw  the  boys,  and  the  Inspector  looked  at  the  boys  themselves  and  satisfied  herself  as 
to  their  condition. 

Our  second  visit  was  to  the  village  post  ofiice,  where  we  found  the  foster-mother  at 
home,  giving  dinner  to  her  own  children,  who  looked  clean  and  well  cared  for.  The  boy 
who  had  been  boarded-out  with  her  is  no  longer  paid  for  by  the  Guardians,  but  is  at  work 
at  the  *  *  Works,  *  *  (a  village  near).  He  has  only  recently  begun  work,  and 
earns  only  5s.  a  week.  But  his  foster-mother  spoke  nicely  of  him,  and  is  glad  that  he 
still  boards  with  her.    I  presume  he  will  earn,  and  pay,  more  soon. 

We  then  went  to  the  last  cottage  in  the  village,  which  has  a  large  garden,  and  looks  out 
over  fields.  The  cottage  was  spotlessly  clean-,  and  the  clothes,  just  washed,  looked  white 
as  could  be,  and  were  well  got  up.  We  went  straight  up  to  the  bedroom  allotted  to  the 
two  girls  boarded-out  there.  It  was  a  dainty  little  room  with  pretty  pictures  and  curtains. 
Each  child's  clothes  were  shown  us  with  pride  in  their  neat  chests  of  drawers,  and  their 
summer  clothes  carefully  put  away,  and  it  was  explained  how  they  were  to  be  lengthened 
and  adapted  in  a  careful,  economical  way,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  town  recklessness 
and  dirt.  The  girls  came  back  from  school  with  the  granddaughter  of  the  foster-mother, 
who  lives  in  the  adjoining  cottage.  This  child  looked  the  picture  of  stalwart  health;  she 
is  only  five  years  old,  but  was  bigger  every  way  than  the  youngest  boarded-out  child, 
who  is  seven  years  old,,  and  seemed  very  small  and  delicate.  These  two  are  devoted  to 
one  another,  quite  inseparable,  and  the  country  child  mothers  the  other.  The  elder  girl, 
too,  is  delicate ;  she  has  a  slight  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  the  Inspector  looked  at 
carefully.  It  was  such  a  perfect  home  and  surroundings,  and  the  foster-mother  so 
evidently  devoted,  that  my  only  regret  was  that  I  feared  the  children  might  be  too 
delicate  to  prosper,  even  under  such  care.  However,  I  was  told  little  L  *  *  had  grown  and 
improved  much,  and  l^"'  *  *  ^  i\^q  elder,  looked  more  vigorous. 

We  then  visited  two  boys  under  the  charge  of  an  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  spirit 
for  anything ;  the  boys  looked  well  and  full  of  life  and  energy.  The  younger  is  set  on 
being  a  sailor.  He  is  only  eleven  yet.  He  will  need  some  discipline.  He  deliberately  lay 
down  in  the  road,  I  was  told,  in  front  of  a  motor  going  at  full  speed,  "  to  see  if  they  did 
run  over  people."  The  schoolmaster  saw  the  act ;  the  motor  driver  just  managed  to 
stop  in  time,  the  boy  sprang  up  and  over  the  hedge  and  away  through  the  fields.  But  I 
think  the  foster-mother  seemed,  at  present,  to  have  him  pretty  well  in  hand. 

We  went  next  to  a  cottage  where  two  boys  were  boarded.  The  bedroom  there  looked 
to  me  not  so  airy  as  one  could  wish,  but  the  house  was  nice,  the  bedroom  opened  over 
fields,  and  the  boys  seemed  very  fond  of  the  new  baby,  and  anxious  to  help  the  foster- 
mother  with  it,  and  any  work  they  could. 

We  visited  the  school  and  saw  several  of  the  children  again,  and  one  boy  whose  home 
we  had  not  seen.  The  Inspector  was  anxious  about  his  health,  and  doubtful  as  to  whether 
he  was  well  and  wisely  done  by.  She  examined  him  most  carefully,  and  also  questioned 
him  very  cleverly  about  his  food.  The  schoolmaster  seemed  to  think  the  house  was  all 
right,  but  the  Inspector  spoke  of  perhaps  sending  him  to  a  convalescent  home  to  see  what 
careful  feeding  would  do. 

She  also  asked  the  clergyman's  wife,  who  represents  the  Committee  in  the  village,  what 
she  thought,  and  she  seemed  satisfied  about  the  foster-mother. 

Altogether  I  consider  this  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  what  boarding-out  can  be^ 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  habits  and  tone  of  the  villagers  would  tend  to  counteract 
most  radically  the  tendencies  .which  lead  to  pauperism.  Children  would  learn  industry,, 
economy,  respectfulness,  and  care,  and  be  readily  floated  among  the  native  population  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  or  in    *    *,  where  trade  is  brisk. 

We  heard  much  of  former  boarders  now  in  service,  how  one  came  every  alternate  Sunday 
"  home,"  how  one  was  earning  £22  wages.  We  were  shown  letters  about  savings,  and  all 
told  of  permanent  sense  of  relation  to  the  old  home. 

The  secretary  of  the  Committee  was  good  enough  to  meet  us  at  the  station,  and  dis- 
cussed other  children's  afiairs,  those  boarded-out  in  the  villages.  One  child  had  died  in 
hospital,  and  the  foster-parents  would  have  the  funeral  from  their  cottage,  and  felt  the 
loss  greatly. 

Also  we  heard  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  Guardians  to  supply  proper  outfit.  Many  of 
the  clothes  did  not  fit  at  all.    The  cottagers  were  most  contemptuous  and  showed  us  some 
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ludicrously  too  large  or  too  small.  Also  where  children  had  to  walk  far  daily  to  school  Frovineial  Urban 
the  Committee  could  not  get  the  Guardians  to  give  any  overcoat  with  the  outfit.  ^'^  {coidd.). 

I  heard,  too,  that  the  boarding-out  in  the  Union  was  very  different. 

The  Inspector's  district  stretches  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  far  south  of  *  *.  I 
think  she  said  she  covered  fourteen  Counties,  had  sixty-four  Committees,  and  between  400 
and  500  children.  She  seemed  to  know  wonderfully  much  about  them  individually, 
and  to  have  much  sympathy  with  them. 

She  was  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  accompanying  Report  of  the  children 
now  out  in  the  world,  who  have  been  boarded-out  under  the    *    *  Committee. 

*    *   Boarding-out  Committee. 

E.  A.  (17). — Boarded-out  with  a  laundress  in  *  *,  with  her  two  sisters,  when  aged  eleven.  Is  now  a 
pupil  teacher  at  *  *  school.  Is  doing  well ;  earns  £1  6s.  8d.  a  month,  lives  on  with  foster-mother  and 
her  small  sister. 

F.  A.  (IG). — Went  into  service  with  the  schoolmaster's  wife  at    *    *.    Has  completed  her  second  year  and 
wishes  to  remain  a  third  year.    Wages,  4s.  a  week. 

F.  B.  (16). — Went  to  a  machinist's  wife  at  *  *  at  the  age  of  three.  This  was  never  a  satisfactory 
h  me  and  had  to  have  a  great  deal  of  supervision,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  when  I  went  there  a  few  months 
back  I  found  that  the  girl  was  doing  well  at     *      *     *    ^  trimming  manufacturers.    Wages,  7s. 

P.  B. — Was  placed  with  a  most  respectable  cabinet  maker  and  his  wife,  without  children.    The  boy 
has  done  well,  and  is  now  learning  motor  car  body  painting  at  the    *    *    Motor  Works. 

T  B  (19). — He  and  his  brother  A.  were  two  of  the  first  boys  to  be  boarded-out  with  a  Mrs.  *  *,  in  *  *  ; 
the  husband  was  a  collier,  the  wife  kept  a  small  shop.  In  19 —  T.  went  as  a  collier  with  his  father  until 
Easter,  19 — ,  when  work  became  slack  and  he  was  turned  away  ;  he  procured  work  at  the  *  *  Works 
at  21s.  a  week,  but  in  September  he  enlisted  in  the  *  *,  now  at  *  *.  This  has  been  a  terrible  grief  to 
his  mother,  but  she  is  an  excellent  mother  to  them  and  writes  regularly,  and  has  been  to  see  the  lad. 

A.  B  (17). — Was  only  two  when  first  boarded-out.  He  also  went  as  a  collier  and  was  turned  away 
with  many  others  last  Easter.  He  could  not  get  work  anywhere,  and  in  despair  enlisted  in  the  *  *  * 
Regiment,  now  at  *  *.  This  was  four  months  before  his  brother  followed  his  example.  The  mother 
has  been  over  to  see  him  many  times  and  he  has  been  home,  and  I  think  that  as  he  is  a  steady  lad  he  ought 
to  do  well.    He  has  a  great  desire  to  see  other  countries. 

A.  B.  (14). — Was  boarded  out  with  a  foreman's  wife  in  the     *       *     Department  of  the     *  * 

A.  has  always  done  well  and  is  now  at  work  in  the     *    *    Works,      *      *,  and  earns  5s.  a  week. 
Lives  at  home. 

7?.  C. — Was  boarded-out  with  her  two  brothers  at  *  *.  She  went  to  service  at  fourteen,  but  has 
not  kept  her  places  very  well,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  heard  an  excellent  account  of  her  yesterday  ;  she 
is  now  doing  well.    Wages,  £8  10s. 

A  C.  (18). — Is  now  a  house-parlourmaid  in     *      *     and  is  doing  well.    She  has  always  been  satis- 
factory. 

E.  C.  (16). — Was  boarded-out  with  her  sister  at     *      *  ;   in  service  about  two  miles  from  her  home, 
where  she  has  been  for  over  a  year  and  intends  remaining  another  year.    Wages,  3s.  a  week. 

M.  C.  (15). — Was  boarded-out  with  the  wife  of  a  salesman  to  the  *  *  Company. 
She  is  not  strong,  and  has  a  very  bad  circulation  and  bad  leg,  so  for  the  present  she  is  still  at  home,  but  she 
receives  wages,  and  when  she  is  stronger  we  hope  to  find  her  a  suitable  situation. 

W.  C.   (14). — Has  a  squint,  but  has  been  operated  on,  and  with  spectacles  is  quite  comfortable. 
Has  just  started  work  at  the   *       *   Factory,    *       *.    Wages,  5s.  a  week. 

F.  D.  (21). — Was  boarded-out  in  18 — .  Was  three  years  in  her  first  situation,  two  years  with 
Lady  *  *^  *  *^  two  years  in  a  Scotch  family,  now  parlourmaid  in  a  very  good  family  near  here.  Wages, 
£22. 

D.  D.  (16). — Has  given  the  Boarding-out  Committee  much  trouble,  as  she  was  headstrong  and  bad- 
tempered,  but  we  have  placed  her  as  kitchenmaid  under  aa  excellent  elderly  cook  with  one  of  the  best 
known  families  in   *  and  she  is  doing  splendidly.    Both  her  mistress  and  the  cook  take  great  interest 

in  the  girl.    Wages,  £8  IO3. 

G.  E  (14). — She  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  has  been  sent  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  ladies  on  the 
Boarding-out  Committee  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Training  Home  for  servants  at  *  *  for  one  year. 
She  is  doing  well  and  is  extremely  happy. 

S.  R.  (16). — Always  a  good  boy  at  school  and  home.  Was  boarded-out  with  a  carrier's  wife,  rather 
a  rough  home,  but  good  people.  The  boy  still  lives  there  and  works  at  the  *  *  Factory,  *  * 
Wages,  8s.  a  week.    Has  won  several  prizes  at  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools. 

D.  >S  (26).— Was  boarded-out  at  *  *  with  his  two  brothers.  D.  entered  at  *  *  Engine 
Works  in  18—  and  did  well.  He  is  now  on  an  engine  on  the  *  *  Railway.  Is  married  and  lives  in 
*         *.    Is  steady  and  well  conducted. 

B.  S.  (28). — Went  first  to  a  butcher,  did  not  do  well,  then  into  the  Royal  Navy  and  is  now  an  A.B. 
on  H.M.S.  "  *  *,"  first  class  cruiser  and  a  flagship.  B.  is  a  total  abstainer.  He  went  to  see 
Mrs.    *      *    (the  lady  in  whose  charge  he  was)  on  his  last  vist  to     *  *. 

429.  K 
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Provincial  Urban:         ^-  (30). — Went  first  as  farm  servant  in  19—  (18—?).     He  then  went  into  cycle  works,  and  was 
27B  (contd.).         l^^t  at  Mr.      *     *     *'s  tool  building  works  in  this  city,  earning  from  35s.  to  38s.  a  week.    An  intelligent 
and  enterprising  lad.    A  total  abstainer. 

E.  T. — This  girl  caused  us  much  trouble.  She  was  boarded-out  when  only  two,  and  the  old  people 
came  down  in  the  world  from  a  building  society  breaking  and  the  aiati  lost  his  money.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Inspector  we  sent  her  to  the  *  *  *  Training  Home,  where  she  did  splendidly,  but  after  a 
year  the  Guardians  decided  to  allow  a  man  at  *  *  to  have  the  girl  as  a  servant  to  look  after  his  invahd 
wife  and  possibly,  if  she  was  good,  to  adopt.  The  man  only  kept  the  girl  a  few  months  and  she  was  returned 
to  the  workhouse.  It  was  some  time  before  the  Boarding-out  Committee  were  told  of  this,  which  was  a 
pity,  but  she  was  boarded-out  again  in  a  fresh  home  and  is  now  in  service  and  is  doing  well. 

M.  H.  (22). — Boarded-out  in  18—  with  Mrs.  *  *  ,  at  *  *  ,  when  seven  years  of  age.  She 
was  a  bright,  intelligent  girl,  but  hot-tempered  and  fond  of  change.  She  hved  for  two  years  with  a  friend  of 
mine  at  *  *  as  housemaid,  and  is  now  married  to  a  steady,  respectable  man  there,  and  is  doing  welL 
She  still  writes  to  Mrs.  *      *,  who  had  her  under  her  charge  at    *  *. 

M.  A.  H.  (21). — Much  the  same  disposition  as  her  sister.  Two  years  in  first  situation,  then  rather 
restless.    Now  in  service  in       *  *. 

T.  L.  (16). — This  is  a  boy  who  ought  never  to  have  been  boarded-out ;  he  has  a  terrible  impediment  in 
his  speech,  and  is  exceedingly  slow.  He  is  now  living  with  the  mother  he  was  first  boarded-out  with  in  the 
*     *      Union,  and  works  on  a  farm.    Wages,  8s.  a  week. 

M.  M.  (17). — Was  always  under-sized  and  slow,  so  the  Boarding-out  Committee  asked  the  Guardians 
to  let  them  send  her  to  a  training  home,  where  she  did  well  for  a  time,  until  they  found  oat  that  she 
was  going  blind,  so  she  was  sent  to  the  *  *  Blind  Asylum.  The  girl  did  not  improve  in  general 
health  there;  her  sight  became  no  worse,  and  she  was  not  being  taught  any  trade,  so  the  guardians  re- 
moved her  to  her  foster-mother  in  *  *,  where  she  earns  3s.  6d.  a  week  counting  buttons  in  a  factory^ 
The  Guardians  allow  a  small  sum  to  help  out  her  money.    Her  heart  is  in  a  bad  state. 

F.  M.  (14). — Brother  of  the  last  named,  also  very  small,  but  has  started  work  at  Mr.  *  *'s  factory , 
and  is  getting  on  well.    Wages,  53.  a  we 3k. 


No.  29. 

Provincial  Urban:  I  visited  the  workliouse.  Unfortunately  both  the  master  and  matron  were  out,  and 
29.  I  was  shown  round  by  the  assistant  master. 

The  workhouse  would  seem  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  built  some  fifty  years 
since  ;  the  situation  is  good,  and  there  is  plenty  of  land  adjoining. 

The  inmates  on  the  day  of  my  visit  numbered  526,  viz.  : — Able-bodied  men,  48  ;  old 
men,  189  ;  able-bodied  women,  41  ;  old  women,  183  ;  boys,  25  ;  girls,  19  ;  infants,  21. 
Of  these,  146  men,  149  women,  and  9  children  were  in  the  hospital.  The  officers  number 
37  in  all,  and  the  staff  appears  to  be  ample,  there  being  about  14  inmates  to  one  officer. 

To  take  the  various  wards  in  order  : — 

(1)  Children. — Only  the  children  of  "  ins-and-outs  "  were  in  the  house,  the  others 
being  boarded-out.  They  go  to  the  nearest  school,  outside,  and  are  well  looked 
after  when  in  the  house.  But  the  girls'  side  was  in  every  way  better  than  the  boys'. 
I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  leisure  time  was  filled  up  ;  but  the 
after-care  in  both  cases  seemed  to  be  in  good  hands.  It  was  agreed  that  a  training 
home  for  girls  who  are  going  out  to  service  would  be  a  great  gain. 

(2)  Aged  and  Infirm. — Call  for  no  particular  remark. 

(3)  Tram'ps. — The  wards  and  arrangements  were  poor ;  there  was  no  task  work. 
The  men  worked  in  the  garden  and  wherever  they  were  wanted. 

(4)  Infirmary. — Bright  and  airy.  An  excellent  superintendent  nurse,  Scotch,, 
downright  plain-spoken  and  efiicient.  Complained  of  want  of  space,  which  made 
classification  impossible  ;  result,  chronic  and  acute  cases,  young  and  old,  epileptic  and 
imbeciles,  are  all  huddled  together. 

(5)  Laundry. — An  excellent  new  building  (as  is  the  dining-hall).  A  great  want 
of  labour  on  the  women's  side  has  led  to  a  free  employment  of  outdoor  paupers  in  the 
work  of  the  house,  at  a  daily  wage  of  Is.  9d. 

(6)  The  chapel  is  plain  and  good,  but  the  chaplain  is  incumbent  of  a  parish  church, 
and,  I  gathered,  takes  pupils  as  well. 

The  house,  as  a  whole,  suffers  from  a  want  of  outside  interest. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians.  Some  thirty  or  more  Guardians  were  present, 
including  four  or  five  ladies.  The  business  of  the  Board  is  mostly  done  in  committee,  the 
reports  of  which  were  dealt  with  very  summarily.  Indeed,  the  interest  was  not  fairly 
aroused  till  a  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  new  porter  should  have  a  new  uniform,  or 
wear  his  predecessor's.     This,  coupled  with  a  rather  personal  dispute  on  a  point  of 
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order,  occupied  half  an  hour.    The  recommendations  to  the  Commission,  suggested  by  Provincial  Urban 
a  Committee,  were  read  and  unanimously  approved.     An  excellent  Clerk  is  steadily  29  (contd.). 
improving  the  administration  throughout. 


No.  30. 

I  visited  the  workhouse  *  *  *  *  .  ]['he  building  is  some  fifty  years  old,  on  a  hill  Provincial  Urban 
facing  the  castle.  The  master  and  matron  were  out  and  I  was  taken  round  by  the 
assistant  matron,  who  is  the  sister  of  the  matron  and  daughter  of  the  master.  The  house 
has  been  extended  of  late  years  by  building  a  dining-hall,  which  is  a  fine  room,  but  as  a 
whole  it  is  out  of  date,  and  much  crowded.  The  most  discouraging  feature,  perhaps, 
was  that  the  officials  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  e.g.,  the  Brabazon 
scheme  has  been  allowed  to  drop  without  an  effort  to  keep  it  going.  There  was  also  a 
total  want  of  outside  interest,  which  in  a  city  hke  *  *  should  be  available  and  a 
powerful  factor  for  good.  The  home  contains  113  men,  seventy-three  women,  and 
forty-six  children,  in  all  232,  and  is  certified,  according  to  the  official  return,  for  125. 


No.  31. 

No.  31  A. — This  Committee  visited  the  Cottage  Homes  for  Children. 

The  homes  are  situated  about  eight  miles  from  *  *  ,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  Provincial  Urban 
from  the  village  of  *  *  .  They  stand  entirely  alone,  no  other  houses  being  near.  31A. 
The  group  consists  of  about  a  dozen  semi-detached  houses,  each  accommodating  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  children.  The  total  accommodation  is  about  200.  The  staff  consists 
of  a  superintendent,  his  wife,  who  acts  as  matron,  a  foster  mother  for  each  house,  a  foster 
father  for  each  of  the  two  houses  appropriated  for  the  elder  boys,  a  gardener,  and  three 
school  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  houses  there  are  a  school  room  (with  two  class  rooms) 
and  workshops,  in  which  bootmaking  and  miscellaneous  mechanical  work  are  carried 
on.  Three  additional  houses,  two  of  which  are  for  boys,  are  in  course  of  erection,  and 
will  be  finished  on    *    *    next,  or  soon  after. 

*   Both  boys  and  girls  are  put  into  all  the  houses  except  two,  these  being  kept  for  the  older 
boys,  who  are  drafted  into  them  on  attaining  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve.    The  education 
of  the  children  is  provided  for  up  to  Standard  III.,  after  which  they  go  to  the  elementary 
schools  one  or  one  and  a  half  miles  away.    All  the  children  undergo  a  medical  examina-  . 
tion  about  three  times  a  year,  the  doctor  visiting  at  other  times  as  required. 

The  washing  of  each  house  is  done  at  the  house,  and  a  charwoman  is  employed  to  assist 
for  half  a  day  a  week  at  each  house.    There  is  one  laundry  to  each  pair  of  houses. 

Special  instruction  in  needlework  is  given  to  the  elder  girls  for  about  ten  hours  a  week, 
and  the  boys  are  taught  bootmaking  and  gardening.  The  boys  darn  their  own  stockings. 
Each  child  has  a  tooth  brush,  and  a  number  of  them  have  an  account  at  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank. 

The  average  cost,  including  everything  but  capital  charges,  is  6s.  8d.  a  week  per  child. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  education  of  the  children  who  go  out  to  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  homes  were  scrupulously  clean,  in  fact  too  clean  to  permit  the  children  to  obtain 
the  greatest  comfort.  The  best  parlours  seemed  to  be  used  too  seldom.  Fires  were  not 
often  lit  in  them,  and  they  felt  chilly,  but  it  is  true  all  the  windows  were  then  open. 

The  Committee  saw  some  of  the  children  going  to  Sunday  school  or  service.  They 
were  neatly  dressed  and  had  no  appearance  of  the  Poor  Law  child.  A  nearer  inspection  of 
those  left  behind  confirmed  this  view. 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  was  very  pleased  with  the  general  arrangements  and 
management  of  the  homes.  There  was  plenty  of  light,  air,  and  space,  and  the  super- 
intendent and  matron  evidently  take  a  great  pride  in  their  work.  Good  results  are  no 
doubt  secured,  the  Committee  being  told  that  a  larger  number  of  boys  than  usual  had 
been  placed  in  situations  during  the  last  six  months.  For  the  girls  there  was  a  constant 
demand,  applicants  having  to  wait  six  months  or  more  for  them. 
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The  points  noticed  which  were  not  quite  so  satisfactory  were  that : — 

(1)  Although  it  was  only  half -past  three,  one  of  the  foster  mothers  had  put  her 
children  to  bed,  apparently  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  them  for  a  time. 

(2)  Although  some  provision  was  made  for  technical  education,  it  seemed  to  be 
inadequate. 

(3)  As  the  water  supply  is  dependent  upon  a  windmill,  the  supply  is  liable  to  bo 
stopped  occasionally.  It  had,  in  fact,  on  one  occasion  ceased  for  fifteen  days.  A 
small  engine  should  be  provided. 

(4)  The  children  did  not  appear  to  obtain  fruit  very  often,  a  box  of  oranges  at 
Christmas  being  the  chief  item  mentioned  when  questions  were  put. 


No.  31  B. — We  visited  the  Union  offices  at  *  *  *  ,  where  we  were  fortunate  in  find- 
ing the  late  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Clerk,  the  assistant  clerk,  and  one 
of  the  relieving  officers. 

*       *  *       *  *       *     .     We   had  been  told  that  there 

was  an  increased  want  of  employment  during  recent  months  in  *  *  ,  and  this  view 
was  corroborated  by  the  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  heard  any  cause  assigned 
for  it.  The  assistant  clerk,  with  whom  we  had  some  conversation  before  the  other  gentle- 
men joined  us,  said  that  relief  was  administered  more  strictly,  and  more  in  compliance 
with  Local  Government  Board  orders  in  *  *  than  in  *  ,  where  he  had  held 
office  before  coming  to  *  *  .  In  *  *  there  is  a  test  order  in  operation,  of  the 
effects  of  which  the  Commission  are  already  aware;  in  *  *  there  is  not,  and  the 
able-bodied  only  get  relief  there,  when  the  wife  or  children  are  ill.  Out-relief  is  given  for 
four  weeks  only,  and  the  relieving  officer  has  a  duty  to  inspect  and  report  fully  on  the 
conditions  of  the  home  and  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  before  it  is  renewed.  There 
is  a  reception  house  for  the  children,  from  which  they  are  moved  to  the  cottage  homes 
at  *  *  ,  except  the  Catholics,  who  go  to  certified  homes  for  children  of  their  faith 
outside  *  *  .  There  are  some  twenty  children  boarded  out  outside  the  Union 
— mainly  in  the  *  *  district.  The  official  impression  seemed  to  be  that,  because 
the  foster-parents  were  content  to  take  these  children  for  5s.  a  week,  their  only  object  in 
taking  them  must  be  the  pay,  and  it  was  questionable  whether  they  were  always  well 
treated.  But  it  was  said  that  the  Inspector  had  not  reported  more  than  one  case  as  calling 
for  notice.  There  are  more  applications  than  can  be  supplied  for  the  girls  who  receive 
training  for  domestic  service  in  the  cottage  homes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  heard  whether 
employment  is  found  for  the  boys.  Considerable  use  seems  to  be  made  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899,  under  which  apparently  by  resolution  of  the  Guardians  in 
certain  stated  circumstances  children  may  be  removed  from  vicious  or  ill-conducted 
parejits. 

There  are  forty-nine  members  of  the  Board  and  eleven  parishes  in  the  Union.  The 
County  Borough  and  the  Union  boundaries  were  coterminous  up  to  19 — ,  but  since  that  date 
a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Burgh  while  the  Union  remains  as  before. 
This  seems  very  unfortunate  from  an  administrative  point  of  view.  The  late  Chairman 
and  the  officials  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  the  Board  might  be  reduced 
to  much  advantage ;  and  that  any  course  which  would  remove  the  temptations  to  which 
members  are  jiow  subject  to  please  their  constituents  and  secure  their  own  return,  by 
ill-considered  relief  giving  to  those  from  their  own  parishes,  would  generally  commend 
itself.  He  went  further,  and  his  view  is  that  all  relief  administration  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent  officials  and  as  he  had  been  Chairman  of  his  Board 
for  some  years  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  his  opinion  must  have  considerable 
weight.  The  present  system,  he  thinks,  has  proved  a  failure  ;  popular  election  has  broken 
down;  the  majority  of  the  Guardians  come  forward  because  they  have  some  personal 
object  to  serve,  and  they  have  no  real  interest  or  knowledge  of  the  duties  they  have  to 
discharge.  This  state  of  matters  is  intensified,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  fact  that  the  whole 
Board  retire  at  the  end  of  each  third  year,  and  continuity  is  not  therefore  preserved.  The 
late  Chairman  added  that,  when  he  became  a  Guardian,  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor 
relief  and  inclined  to  regard  the  relieving  officers  as  hard  and  narrow  in  their  views  and 
methods  of  administration,  but  that  his  opinioa  had  now  entirely  altered  after  the  ex- 
perience he  has  had,  and  he  was  now  ready  to  entrust  them  with  the  whole  duties  of  the 
Guardians  so  far  as  the  giving  of  relief  was  concerned.  If  the  administration  of  relief 
were  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  33  per  cent.,  he  said,  of  those  now  getting  outdoor  relief 
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would  be  struck  off  the  roll.    Out  of  forty-nine  members  of  the  Board,  seven  are  ladies,  Provincial  Urban 
and  they,  he  said,  were  the  best  members  on  the  Board.   There  is  only  one  representative  (contd.). 
of  the  liquor  interest  on  the  Board. 

The  Clerk  was  of  opinion  that  the  law  of  settlement  should  be  abolished,  with  a  view  to 
getting  rid  of  the  cost  of  litigation. 


No.  3 1  C. — This  Committee  was  taken  to  see  a  group  of  homes  for  aged  miners  at    *  *  ,  Provincial  Urban 
six  miles  from    *    *    ,  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the    *    *    *    Aged  Mine-  3^^- 
workers'  Homes  Association. 

The  first  association  for  the  purpose  of  providing  homes  for  aged  miners  was  formed 
at  *  *  some  seven  years  ago.  *  *  followed  the  next  year,  and  *  *  is  starting 
now.  They  are  really  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  colliery  districts  houses  are 
scarce  and  owned  almost  entirely  by  the  colliery  owners.  Hence  when  the  workers  get 
old  and  past  working  in  the  pits  they  are  turned  out  to  make  room  for  families  with  young 
men  in  them,  and  have  to  drift  into  the  towns  or  into  the  workhouse.  To  meet  the 
difficulty  these  associations  provide  houses  in  *  *  by  buying  up  house  property, 
in  *  *  by  building  groups  of  cottages,  ten  in  a  group.  The  latter  have  now 
provided  eighty  homes,  and  have  a  long  list  of  applicants  still  to  provide  for.  From  this 
list  selection  is  first  made  of  suitable  cases,  and  then  a  ballot  is  taken.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided by  subscriptions  from  the  miners  (formerly  2s.  a  year,  now  Is.  for  men  and  6d.  for 
boys),  by  gifts  from  the  Friendly  Societies  and  from  co-operative  societies  and  from  private 
persons.  The  land  is  generally  given,  and  in  one  case  a  colliery  owner  is  both  giving  the 
land  and  building  the  cottages.  Land  is  very  dear,  at  *  *  ,  10s.  the  square  yard, 
generally  5s.  They  have  managed  to  establish  a  precedent  of  assessing  each  group  of 
cottages  at  only  10s.  The  occupiers  live  rent  free,  and  their  income  is  generally  derived 
from  the  miners'  fund,  5s.,  Friendly  Society,  2s.  6d..  and  friends.  Occasionally,  but  not 
often.  Poor  Law  relief  is  necessary  ;  this  is  generally  when  the  widow  survives  her  husband 
and  she  is  allowed  to  stay  on.  In  the  homes  we  saw  they  were  all  married  people,  but 
sometimes  single  people  are  elected  ;  in  two  cases  old  men  pay  house-keepers  to  live  with 
them  and  do  for  them. 

The  houses  are  all  built  on  one  plan  :  they  consist  of  a  good-sized  front  room,  a  good- 
sized  kitchen,  outhouses  and  yard,  and  garden,  back  and  front.  They  cost  £120  apiece.  ' 
Some  are  built  by  contract,  some  by  direct  labour  ;  the  latter  are  best.  The  situation  x 
at  *  *  was  rather  dreary,  the  row  of  cottages  facing  at  right  angles  to  a  street, 
and  the  roads  badly  kept ;  but  the  houses  themselves  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  with 
excellent  kitchen  ranges  and  fittings.  The  old  people  bring  their  own  furniture,  and  have 
plenty  of  it.  We  went  into  three  of  the  houses,  and  all  were  in  excellent  order.  One 
man,  a  vegetarian,  had  his  front  garden  full  of  rhubarb  ;  others  cultivated  flowers,  and 
found  the  school  children  a  trouble. 

They  are  allowed  to  have  with  them  a  daughter  or  a  grand-daughter,  but  no  men  of 
working  age. 

The  idea  of  the  homes  is  that  the  old  people  shall  be  housed  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  have  lived,  so  as  to  be  near  their  friends  ;  but  there  is  no  strict  rule  as  to  this, 
as  one  old  lady  told  me  she  came  from  five  miles  the  other  side  of  *  *  .  Candidates 
are  eligible  after  the  age  of  sixty. 


*    *  Works. 

No.  31  D. — We  were  most  kindly  received  by    *    *    *    ,  who  first  handed  us  over  to  Provincial  Urban 
Mr.  A.,  his  cashier  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  then  himself  conducted  us  ov^er  the  chief 
workshops.    The  following  is  gathered  from  a  long  series  of  questions  put  to  Mr.  A. 
and  revised,  to  some  extent,  by    *    *    *  . 

The  *  *  Works  proper — ^which  may  be  roughly  described,  I  suppose,  as  an  arsenal 
— make  guns,  all  kinds  of  hydraulic  machinery,  and  some  forms  of  ammunition.  The 
sheds  are  huge,  and  the  effect  of  so  much  heavy  and  delicate  mechanism  on  an  outsider 
is  rather  overpowering. 

All  labour  is  engaged  and  paid  directly  ;  there  is  no  sub -contracting  of  employment  of 
labourers  by  men.  The  paj^  is,  and  has  for  some  years  been,  weekly,  on  Saturdays — 
the  amount  made  up  to  the  previous  Wednesday.  There  is  no  "  snubbing,"  and  notice 
must  be  given  of  a  week  on  either  side. 
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Provincial  Urban :  The  numbers  employed  are  as  under  (from  figures  given  us  privately,  but  officially),  at 
31D  (contd.).       date  :— 


Engine  Works   .       .       .  - 

•  1,495 

Ordnance  Works 

-  10,923 

Steel  Works      -       -       -  - 

-  1,140 

Shipyard  at      *       *  - 

-  1,807 

Shipyard  at      *  . 

-  3,603 

*       *  Works 

-  4,429 

At     *       *             ,       .  . 

-  2,198 

13,558 


9,839 


2,198 


25,595 


Of  boys  and  apprentices  together,  there  arc  1,795  (I  understand,  in  *  Works 

alone.) 

In  face  of  the  statement  made  by  *  *  *  ,  and  generally  believed,  that  labourers' 
wages  in  *  *  are  18s.  a  week,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  no  adult  labourer  gets 
less  than  19s.  6d.,  and  that  1,835  men  get  between  19s.  6d.  and  21s.  The  men  who  earn 
this  low  wage  are  properly  "  yard  labourers,"  who  merely  sweep  and  fetch  and  carry 
for  other  workers.  The  work  of  fitters  is  various,  and  many  wages  run  so  high  that  average 
wages  are  consider sd  rather  misleading. 

Boys  are  taken  on  freely  as  apprentices,  but  without  indentures,  the  employers,  it  is 
said,  having  had  an  unfortunate  experience  of  indentures  in  time  bye  past.  Such  appren- 
tices are  passed  from  job  to  job,  with  the  view  of  general  skill  as  fitters.  Quite  apart  from 
these  are  the  machine  boys.  They  are  taken  on — perhaps  preferably  to  apprentices — 
and  earn  good  wages  in  a  very  short  time.  They  are  passed  from  simpler  machines  to 
more  complex,  and,  in  time,  become  "  machine  men,"  that  is,  men  capable  of  operating 
any  kind  of  machine,  but  of  nothing  else  ;  and,  as  such,  they  get  up  to  25s.  a  week  or  even 
more.  The  firm  strongly  repudiates  the  idea  of  turning  off  boys  when  they  get  to  men's 
estate  and  men's  wages.  I  could  not  find  out  the  proportion  which  apprentices  bore 
to  other  workers,  whether  boys  or  adults,  but,  in  one  department  (valve-making),  the 
foreman  told  me  that  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  total  workers  in  that  department  was 
some  40  per  cent. 

A  few  women  are  employed  in  finishing  jobs,  but  not  much  account  seems  taken  of 
them. 

There  is  no  surplus  of  labour  waiting  at  the  gates  ;  when  word  gets  about  that  there  is 
work  at  *  *  the  men  will  come  from  other  places,  but  not  from  unemployment,  another 
proof  of  what  one  hears  everywhere,  that,  for  good  workmen,  there  is  no  need  of  a  labour 
bureau  to  convey  such  information. 

When  a  man  applies  for  work,  a  note  is  almost  invariably  sent  to  his  last  employer 
asking  for  a  report.    Emplo}?ers  in  the  trade  exchange  these  confidences  freely. 

The  hours  are  6  a.m.  to  8  a.m. ;  8.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. ;  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  the  Saturday 
stop  at  12  noon — fifty-four  hours.  The  cashier  told  us  that  there  was  little  overtime, 
but  he  must  have  misunderstood  the  question.  When  5  o'clock  came,  we  found  eveiy- 
thing  running  as  befoie,  and,  on  asking  the  reason,  a  foreman  told  us  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
work  never  stopped,  the  night  shift  coming  on  at  5  p.m.  as  the  day  shift  left ;  the  wages 
being  time  and  quarter.  As  the  cashier  had  told  us  of  different  rates  for  time  and  quarter, 
time  and  half,  and  double  time,  it  seems  as  if  the  two  systems  must  be  working  together 
somehow. 

The  fijm,  to  encourage  thrift  and  attach  the  employes  to  the  work,  take  money  on 
deposit,  up  to  a  limit  of  £200  for  ordinary  workers,  and  £400  for  officials,  crediting  the 
depositors  every  six  months  with  4  per  cent.,  thus  accumulating  capital  at  compound 
interest.  Besides  the  stated  4  per  cent.,  there  is  a  bonus  varying  with  the  firm's  div^idend, 
with  a  maximum  (for  interest  and  bonus)  of  10  per  cent,  the  amount,  I  believe,  paid  last 
year.    The  amount  thus  on  deposit  amounts  at  present  to  something  like  £200,000. 

Another  pleasant  feature  is  the  Medical  Charities  Fund,  contributed  by  the  workers 
in  sums  from  Id.  and  2d.  upwards  a  week.  The  giving  and  the  amount  are  entirely  volun- 
tary, except  for  the  compulsion  of  the  public  opinion.  This  fund  is  distributed  quarterly 
among  the  charities  of  the  town,  and  "  letters  "  are  thus  obtained  for  the  workers.  The 
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fund  is  managed  entirely  by  the  men  themselves,  Mr.  A,  being  the  treasurer,  and  a  Provincial  Urban: 
committee  of  themselves  take  duty  in  visiting  the  charities,  looking  after  brother  workers  31D  (contd.). 
in  hospital,  etc.    The  amount  contributed  for  the  last  quarter  was  £598. 

The  firm  does  not  insure  with  outside  companies  against  accident.  *  *  * 
says  that  he  has  always  maintained  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  care- 
lessness of  the  workmen  themselves,  but  that  the  Trade  Union  representative  puts  the 
proportion  down  at  90  per  cent. 


No.  31  E. — This  Committee  visited  the  Infirmary.  This  institution  was  only  opened  Provincial  Urban 
about  six  months  ago,  the  King  performing  the  opening  ceremony.  It  stands  upon  high  3 IE. 
ground,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Corporation.  The  site,  which  is  extensive,  was 
given  by  the  Corporation,  but  they  derived  certain  advantages  from  the  surrender  of  the 
site  near  the  station  on  which  the  old  building  stood.  Towards  the  cost  of  the  new 
building  £300,000  was  raised,  *  *  *  and  *  *  *  contributing  £100,000  each 
and    *    *    *    being  instrumental  in  raising  another  £100,000. 

The  invested  funds  amount  to  £120,000,  the  remainder  of  the  income  being  derived  from 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  subscriptions  by  the  surrounding  Boards  of  Guardians.  The 
working  men  of  the  district  contribute  largely.  The  annual  expenses  arc  about  £30,000. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  about  £700  a  bed,  and  maintenance  worked  out  at  about 
£70  a  bed.  Since  the  institution  was  visited  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  has  written,  in 
reply  to  a  request,  to  say  that  the  infirmary  is  rated  at  £150  gross,  and  £125  net,  these 
being  simply  nominal  amounts. 

The  Committee  was  shown  over  the  building  by  the  house  governor.  He  said 
that  no  investigation  is  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  receiving  medical 
treatment.  Attempts  were  made  to  instigate  such  inquiries  about  a  year  ago,  but,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  the  medical  staff,  the  system  was  abandoned.  Whilst  it  was  in  force, 
however,  it  seemed  to  show,  in  his  opinion,  that  only  suitable  cases  were  applying 
for  treatment.  A  group  of  eighty  to  100  out-patients  was  seen,  and  they  certainly 
appeared  to  be  much  above  the  pauper  class.  It  was  apparent  that  the  institution  is  used 
largely  by  the  better  class  workmen,  but  the  Committee  could  not  ascertain  how  far,  if 
at  all,  the  poorest  classes  are  being  crowded  out. 

The  method  of  admission  was  simply  by  application  or  by  a  doctor's  recommendation. 
Those  having  a  recommendation  from  a  doctor  are  seen  in  the  morning,  and  those  without 
(who  are  known  as  "  casuals  ")  in  the  afternoon.  The  applicants  are  seen  by  the  medical 
staff,  and  if  admission  is  deemed  necessary,  they  are  taken  in.  Those  not  admitted  are 
treated  as  out-patients.  The  Guardians  of  the  neighbouring  Unions  send  most  of  their  acute 
cases  to  the  infirmary,  but  cases  are  not  retained  more  than  two  months  there,  and  if  no 
other  provision  can  then  be  made  by  the  patient's  friends,  he  is  transferred  to  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities,  who  are  on  perfectly  amicable  terms  with  the  infirmary  management. 

No  expense  appeared  to  have  been  spared  to  make  the  institution  thoroughly  efiicient 
in  every  respect.  The  fittings  were  by  *  *  ,  who,  the  Committee  was  told,  refuses  to 
tender,  but  charges  a  certain  percentage  on  the  actual  cost.  As  an  illustration  of  the  cost, 
the  trolleys  for  conveying  meals  cost  from  £30  to  £40  apiece.  They  each  held  six  plates. 
The  corridors  were  lined  with  glazed  ware,  and  corners  on  the  floor  had  been  avoided,  the 
connection  with  the  walls  having  been  curved  off.  There  were,  however,  certain  ledges 
half  way  up  the  walls  which  seemed  to  be  unnecessary. 

Some  of  the  wards  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  screened  from  an  adjacent  road,  but 
that  will  probably  be  remedied  when  the  grounds  are  properly  laid  out  and  hedges  planted. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  detail  all  the  Committee  was  shown.  So  far  as  could  be 
judged,  the  institution  seemed  complete  in  nearly  every  respect,  and  the  city  is  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  magnificent  hospital  at  its  service. 


No.  31  F. — This  Committee  visited  the  workhouse.  The  accommodation  is  for  nearly  Provincial  Urban 
1,300,  and  there  were  only  about  thirty  short  of  this  number  in  the  house.  Extensive  3 IF. 
alterations  are  going  on,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these  will  not  be  completed 
for  two  years.  Meantime  the  house  is  in  a  condition  of  great  discomfort.  The 
probationary  wards,  at  present  very  small,  are  to  be  pulled  down.  There  is 
a  scheme  of  classification  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  After  allotment  to  this  class 
by  the  doctor,  they  are  re- classified  according  to  character  by  the  workhouse  master, 
who,  in  the  first  instance,  judges  by  appearance.    His  decision  may  be  subsequently 
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Provincial  Urban:  revised,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  inmate  conducts  himself.    It  appears,  however, 
31F  {r.ontd.).        ^^^^  ^j^g  separation  into  classes  only  applies  at  night  time,  and  during  the  day  both  classes 
mix  in  the  same  rooms.    The  better  class  inmates  have  separate  sleeping  cubicles,  though 
two  beds  are  sometimes  placed  in  one  cubicle  in  cases  where  an  inmate  requires  assistance. 

The  aged  and  infirm  number  about  300,  for  whom  there  are  six  attendants  during  the 
day,  and  one  at  night.  The  attendants  are  women,  and  they  look  after  both  male  and 
female  inmates.  There  is  no  superintendent,  the  supervision  of  the  attendants  resting 
with  the  matron.  The  master  prefers  this  arrangement,  for,  as  he  frankly  admitted, 
he  might,  in  obtaining  too  many  heads  of  departments,  be  appointing  his  own  master. 

There  are  400  inmates  of  the  hospital,  who  are  in  charge  of  three  nurses,  and  several 
probationers,  the  hospital  being  used  as  a  training  school  for  nurses.  None  of  the  wards 
seemed  to  be  properly  ventilated,  and  in  the  chronic  ward  the  thermometer  was  out  of 
order  and  the  room  close. 

There  were  twenty-six  infants  in  the  house  in  charge  of  two  attendants. 

Separated  accommodation  with  a  separate  entrance  is  provided  for  the  older  children, 
of  whom  thirty  can  be  accommodated.  There  are,  at  present,  several  children  in  the 
house  who  could  be  sent  to    *    *    ,  if  those  homes  were  not  already  full. 

No  certified  lunatics  are  kept  in  the  house.  AVhether  harmless  or  not  they  are  all 
sent  to  the  asylum.  The  treatment  there  must  necessarily  be  more  expensive,  but  as  the 
Guardians  receive  4s.  a  w  eek  for  each  person  sent  to  the  asylum,  the  net  cost  they  are 
called  on  to  pay  is  probably  not  greater  than  the  cost  of  keeping  the  person  in  the  house. 
Tlie  feeble-minded  go  about  the  house  and  mix  with  the  other  inmates. 

Vagrants  are  detained  for  two  days,  and  if  that  period  expires  on  Sunday  they  are 
given  the  option  of  remaining  or  leaving. 

In  the  new  buildings,  the  plans  of  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  infants  on  the  top  floors,  and  they  are  to  play  on 
the  roof.    This  arrangement  is  objectionable  in  many  respects. 


Provincial  Urban:    iVo.  31  G. — On  leaving  the  infirmary  we  went  on  to  the  Free  Dispensary,  and  were 
met  by  the  resident  physician. 

The  benefits  of  the  dispensary  are  gained  by  letters  of  which  each  subscriber  has  eight 
for  every  £1  Is.  subscribed,  but  it  is  reckoned  that  each  recommendation  costs  the 
dispensary  5s. 

There  is  one  resident  physician,  who  has  under  him  six  visiting  doctors,  each  of  whom 
has  a  district  and  a  fixed  salary  of  £160  to  £180  per  annum.  The  appointment  is  com- 
monly held  by  young  men,  and  the  work  is  tremendous,  one  doctor  visiting  eighty  cases 
a  day.  In  addition,  there  are  honorary  physicians,  and  two  honorary  surgeons,  who 
attend  weekly,  and  to  whom  patients  who  are  confined  to  their  homes  are  referred. 

Over  and  above  those  who  come  with  letters,  there  is  a  class  of  "  casuals,"  500  or  600 
a  week,  who  come  for  advice,  etc.  If  acute  cases,  the  resident  physician  prescribes,  and 
'  they  pay  2d.  for  their  medicine ;  if  no  money,  they  are  told  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer. 

The  question  of  nourishment  is  difficult ;  convalescent  turns  are  easy  to  get. 

The  dispensary  evidently  plays  a  large  part  in  the  lives  of  the  philanthropic  and  of 
th'i  poor  of    *    *  . 


'roviiicial  Urban:  2^0.  31  H. — The  pecuhar  position  of  the  Distress  Committee  is  that,  as  rates  are  up  6d.  this 
1^^-  winter,  a  "  cold  fit  "  has  taken  the  municipality,  and  the  precept  of  £750,  recommended 

for  the  Committee,  has  meantime  been  sent  back.  The  labour  bureau,  being  taken  over 
by  the  Distress  Committee,  might  also  be  closed.  The  chairman  thought  they  would  get, 
if  not  £750,  enough  to  go  on  with,  but  the  secretary,  who  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  "  knitting 
up  "  principle,  is  much  discouraged.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  labour  bureau, 
he  informed  me,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Trade  Unions,  who  are  suspicious  of  the  use  to  which 
the  bureau  might  be  put.  It  seems  to  him  that  this  might  be  met  by  giving  the  Unions, 
as  such,  a  definite  status  on  the  committee.  Anyhow,  there  is  little  chance  for  the  bureau, 
unless  the  Unions  are  actively  friendly. 

I  enquired  with  some  anxiety  what  was  the  principle  of  giving  the  distress  workers  3s. 
a  day  for  a  seven  hours'  day,  i.e.,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  short  day.  I  could  not 
get  any  satisfactory  explanation  ;  there  seems  to  have  been  some  idea  of  not  making 
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the  gap  between  the  distress  rate  of  wages  (5 Jd.  per  hour)  and  the  standard  wage  rate  ProvincialUrban : 

(6d.  and  6|d.)  too  great,  so  that  one  might  argue  that  18s.  a  week  of  thirty-nine  liours  (contd.)^'J\^ 

was  really  as  good  a  wage  as  27s.  a  week  of  fifty-four  hours.    But  the  secretary  thought 

that  really  what  decided  it  was  the  principle  of  distributing  the  work  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  work  done  was  levelling  a  brick  field  for  building,  and  filling  up  a  dangerous  pond, 

in  which,  I  believe,  there  had  been  some  drowning.    The  latter  seemed  to  me  in  several 

respects  suitable  work  for  the  unemployed,  as  being  in  the  open  air,  useful,  unskilled, 

and  not  likely  to  interfere  either  with  private  or  municipal  enterprise.    It  was  simply 

-wheeling  clinker  a  short  distance  from  the  destructor,  and  tipping  it  into  the  pond. 

The  drawback,  of  course,  is  the  impossibility  of  measuring  the  amount  of  the  work  done. 

On  asking  as  to  the  paying  character  of  such  distress  work,  the  secretary  advanced  a 
very  sensible  argument  against  comparisons  between  this  and  ordinary  wage-paid  work, 
namely,  that  much  of  it  was  done  at  a  season  when  no  contractor  would  think  of  doing 
jt — in  winter,  and  often  in  hard  frost. 

This  secretary  seemed  to  me  a  man  we  might  call  as  witness,  not  least  because, 
although  a  Socialist,  he  confesses  that  the  problem  is  too  great  for  him.  He  thinks 
the  ultimate  solution  is  the  land — small  holdings  ;  but  thinks  also  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  this  unless  the  country  can  be  made  as  attractive  to  the  ordinary  man  as  the 
town  ;  has  some  dream  of  co-operative  settlements  not  yet  formulated.  He  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  man  who  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  development  of  the  labour  bureaux. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  an  hour  with  *  *  *  ^  -^j^q  gg,i(j  -j^y  Chairman 
of  the  Distress  Committee  to  be  the  best  employer  in  *  *  ,  and  the  most  re- 
spected. He  dwelt  a  great  deal  on  the  three  points  given  in  his  statement,  but  has  also 
a  hobby  of  national  compulsory  insurance,  which  he  is  often  fond  of  riding. 

He,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  shared  the  idea  that  *  *  pay  18s.  (hinting  that 
the  Distress  Committee  wage -was  based  on  it),  but  defended  even  that  as  payment  for 
work  peculiar  to  *  *  ,  and  not  worth  more — say,  "gauging,"  i.e.,  passing  small 
castings  through  a  hole  in  a  plate,  and  rejecting  those  that  would  not  fit.  No  other 
yard  in  *  *  ,  he  said,  had  any  such  description  of  work.  He  thinks  that  *  * 
have  introduced  women,  instead  of  old  men,  in  large  numbers,  to  work  the  smaller 
machinery.  (The  Secretary  confirmed  this,  acknowledging  that  he  could  not  blame  the 
movement,  as,  at  least,  widening  the  field  of  women's  employment.  The  thing  he  objected 
to  was  that  it  was  done  "  for  pin  money  " — by  girls  who  had  no  need  of  it.) 

*  *  stands  out  rather  notably  as  the  man  who  has  fought  more  strikes  than 
any  other  man  in  *  *  ,  and  yet  has  no  quarrel  with  Trade  Unions  :  he  only  asks  that 
■employers  and  Unions  be  allowed  to  settle  their  own  disputes  without  interference  from 
Members  of  Parliament,  of  whose  common  sense  in  such  matters  he  has  a  singularly  low 
opinion. 


No.  31  /.— I  Visited  the  Cottage  Homes.  Provincial  Urban 

31  I, 

There  are  now  twelve  homes  in  all.    In  two,  there  are  four  married  couples  as  foster- 
parents.    In  ten,  single  women  as  mothers. 

The  homes  will  accommodate  190  children.    The  cost  was  £39,184,  i.e.,  £253  10s.  per  bed. 

The  cost  per  week  per  head  (inclusive)  was  : — 

1904.  First  half-year  7s.  2-5d. 

Second  half-year  6s.  10  •8d. 

1905.  First  half-year  6s.  7-5d. 

The  homes  are  excellently  built  without  any  extravagance.    All  the  arrangements 
seemed  to  me  adequate. 

Seventy  children  go  to  the  village  school,  1^  miles  away,  returning  for  dinner  (I  rather 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  this) ;  the  rest  are  taught  in  a  fine  schoolroom  with  classrooms  attached. 

.  The  superintendent  and  his  wife  and  the  foster-mothers  seemed  to  me  excellent. 

I  should  doubt  whether  the  technical  training  is  sufiiciently  developed,  considering 
the  character  of  the  district. 

It  would  certainly  be  well,  looking  at  the  number  of  children  in  the  workhouse,  if  the 
proposed  additions  could  be  made  without  delay. 

429.  ■  ■  ■  L 
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Provincial  Urban :  No.  33  A. — ^We  visited  tlie  workhouse  at  noon  ;  on  approaching  the  main  entrance  we 
2^"^-  were  met  by  the  Chaplain,  with  whom  we  had  a  conversation.    It  appears  that  he  gives 

his  services  free  ;  why  this  should  be  so  we  did  not  ascertain.  He  informed  us  that  60 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  He  has  no  systematic  method 
of  making  his  acquaintance  with  new  admissions ;  they  have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
his  services  when  well  enough  to  do  so.  Occasionally  cases  are  brought  under  his  notice 
by  the  clergy  of  the  district.  There  is  no  special  room  provided  for  divine  service ;  the 
dining  rooms  are  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  workhouse  buildings  are  rather  well  planned,  but  very  cheaply  built ;  they,  how 
ever,  seem  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  three-storey 
pavilions  equidistant  and  in  regular  parallel  lines,  connected  by  covered  corridors  with  open 
sides.  All  the  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  badly  furnished,  and  not  so 
clean  and  tidy  as  some  of  the  workhouses  visited.  The  accommodation  is  for  1,200  inmates, 
with  980  inmates  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  We  were  in  time  to  see  the  dinner  served  ; 
it  consisted  of  boiled  bacon,  potatoes,  and  bread.  The  cutting-up  began  about  half  an 
hour  before  it  was  served  ;  the  plates  were  quite  cold,  and  the  hot  carving  plate  was  not 
used.    There  was,  however,  no  complaint  about  the  dinner  being  cold. 

Every  department  seemed  to  be  under-staffed ;  one  pavilion,  containing  eighty-four  aged 
women,  with  twelve  beds  for  children  (only  one  in  at  present),  had  only  one  attendant. 
There  were  five  ward  women,  and  no  night  attendant. 

One  pavilion,  containing  ninety  aged  men  with  seventeen  beds  for  children  (none  in  at 
present).  There  is  a  male  attendant,  married,  whose  wife  attends  to  the  children.  There 
are  five  wardsmen  and  no  night  attendant. 

The  female  imbecile  pavilion,  containing  eighty  inmates,  of  whom  thirty-two  were 
certified  imbeciles,  thirty-four  were  venereal,  skin  and  observation  cases,  and  fourteen 
sick  girls  and  boys  under  five.  This  pavilion  is  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent 
nurse ;  there  is  only  one  nurse,  assisted  by  four  wardswonien.  Two  additional  ones  are, 
however,  about  to  be  appointed. 

The  male  imbecile  pavilion,  containing  a  similar  number  of  beds,  had  thirty  certified 
imbeciles,  the  remainder  of  the  inmates  being  venereal,  skin  and  observation  cases,  and 
sick  boys  over  five.  The  staff  consists  of  two  male  attendants  on  day  duty,  and  one  on 
night  duty. 

The  ordinary  sick  wards  were  very  nice  and  clean.  Including  the  imbecile  pavilions, 
there  are  about  304  patients  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  nurse,  assisted  by 
eight  nurses  (only  one  of  whom  has  a  three  years'  certificate)  and  three  male  attendants ; 
two  of  them  have  only  recently  been  appointed.  None  of  the  three  had  previous  experience ; 
one,  however,  has  been  an  "  orderly  "  in  the  Army. 

There  are  no  probationers,  and  no  nurses'  quarters ;  there  are  small  rooms  in  the  various 
pavilions,  in  which  the  nurses  and  attendants  sleep  and  take  their  meals.  All  midwifery 
cases  are  attended  by  the  superintendent  nurse  (about  thirty  a  year).  There  is  a  resident' 
Medical  Officer,  about  seventy  years  of  age ;  the  Guardians  have  recently  allowed  him  to 
marry  the  superintendent  nurse  who  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  master  of 
the  workhouse  seemed  a  little  absent-minded  and  rather  too  old  for  the  work ;  his  condition 
might,  however,  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  about  eight  months  ago. 

The  staff  of  the  able-bodied  portion  of  the  house  was  very  small,  but,  being  Sunday,  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  tb.em  following  their  occupations. 

All  children  are  admitted  to  the  workhouse  prior  to  being  drafted  off  to  the  cottage 
homes.    There  is  no  receiving  home  for  children. 


Provincial  Urban :  No.  33  B. — Tl  e  Relief  Committees  I  egan  at  (wo  o'clock.  There  were  five  Guardians,  two' 
33B.  of  whom  were  ladies.  Tl  e  usual  niethodsof  procedure  we:  e  adopted.  Tl  e  Chairman  initialled 

the  application  and  i  eport  book,  and  f.nother  Guardian  initialled  tl  e  relief  order  sheet.  The 
applicants  were  called  in  by  the  relieving  officer  him'^;elf  and  the  particulars  recited  in  the 
presence  of  the  applicants.  They  were  in  many  instances  asked  to  retire  whilst  tl:e  Guar- 
dians discussed  the  cases.  There  are  no  relief  rules  or  fixed  scales,  yet  all  the  evils  of  rules 
and  scales  of  relief  are  in  existence.  It  is  a  rule  to  give  2s.  6d.  to  an  aged  person  :  some- 
times 6d.  less,  but  rarely  ever  more  than  2s.  6d.  One  case  was  that  of  a  widow,  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age,  living  alone  ;  the  rent  was  2s.  6d. ;  they  granted  only  2s. ;  there  was 
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no  other  known  income.    This  relief  was  given  on  the  condition  that  the  applicant  re-  Piovincial  Urban 

moved  into  a  more  respectable  neighbourhood.    Widows  with  children  are  relieved  with  33B  (eontd.) 

Is.  6d.  for  each  child,  and  the  rule  seemed  to  be  to  give  this,  whether  it  was  supplemented 

from  some  other  source  or  not,  on  the  principle  that  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  from 

the  door,  and  that  the  necessary  amount  required  to  live  decently  must  be  sought  for 

from  some  other  source.     The  relieving  officers  say  the  paupers  always  find  sufficient 

somehow,  and  there  is  no  apparent  hardship  or  suffering. 

The  rate  of  pauperism  is  low,  but  all  the  persons  usually  counted  as  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  other  unions  are  jiot  counted.  Children  of  working  age,  but  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  in  work  are  placed  in  the  column  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book,  headed. 

Observations  and  Name?  of  Relations  liable  by  law  to  relieve  the  applicant,  etc." 

This  may  not,  however,  have  any  appresiable  effect  on  the  percentage  of  pauperism 
per  her^d  of  population. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  cases  were  very  well  handled  and  the  applicants  kindly  spoken 
to  by  the  Guardians.  One  novel  feature  is  that  all  persons  admitted  by  the  relieving 
officer's  order  to  the  house  between  the  meetings  of  the  Relief  Committees  are  brought 
(when  able  to  walk)  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee  for  the  particular 
district,  I  do  not  see  much  to  be  gained  by  this  beyond  giving  the  new  inmates  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  walk;  the  object  in  view  is  to  have  all  new  admissions  seen  by  the  Guardians. 


No.  34. 

We  visited,  in  company  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Union  : —  Provincial  Urban 

(1)  A  scattered  home  for  nine  girls  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  Everything  seemed 
on  a  good  scale,  well-mana^ged,  cheerful.  Girls  are  kept  till  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  then 
go  out  as  "  generals." 

(2)  Two  cottage  homes  for  boys,  now  united  as  one  house,  with  a  man  and  his 
wife  as  foster  parents,  seventeen  boys  in  all.  There,  again,  everything  impressed 
us  most  favourably.  The  boys  were  bright  and  intelligent,  and  seemed  thoroughly 
happy.    The  parents  are  of  a  good  type. 

The  success  of  both  these  homes  is  probably  m  a  great  measure  due  to  the  devoted 
interest  shown  in  them  by  some  lady  Guardians,  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  *,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  meet. 

(3)  The  workhouse  is  a  building  forty  years  old,  with  modifications  and  additions. 
The  master  was  out,  but  the  matron  took  us  round — an  excellent  officer.  As  a  whole, 
the  house  certainly  stands  high,  in  point  of  convenience,  comfort  and  cheerfulness. 
Here,  again,  we  found  that  the  exceptional  interest  shown  by  some  Guardians  in  the 
administration  and  the  inmates  had  produced  good  results.  There  was  a  thoroughly 
good  tone  in  the  management. 

Of      *      *      as  a  whole,  the  Clerk  told  us  :— 

(i.)  They  have  no  unemployed  and  no  Distress  Committee. 

(ii.)  They  have  by  comparison  very  little  intemperance,  which  he  attributes  to  : — 

(a)  The  good  housing  of  the  poor.    There  are  no  slums. 

(b)  The  small  number  of  licensed  houses. 

(c)  The  fact  that  the  local  temperance  society  has  always  been  cordially 
supported  by  the  important  men  of  the  town. 


No.  36. 

After  visiting  the    *    *    Homes,  I  went  on  to     *       *     to  visit  the  workhouse.  Provincial  Urban 
This  place  was  described  by  a  Commissioner  at  Christmas,  so  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  more  than  say  that  most  of  the  buildings  are  old,  with  new  ones  added  here  and 
there.    I  was  taken  round  by  the  assistant  matron,  and  saw  everybody  at  supper.  This 
was  the  ordinary  meal  for  the  various  classes. 

I  think  most  of  the  people  looked  even  more  dejected  than  usual ;  hardly  one  seemed 
to  have  enough  spirit  to  speak  when  spoken  to.  There  are  some  married  couples'  quarters, 
which  are  never  fully  occupied  ;  I  am  not  surprised,  as  they  are  the  very  worst  I  have 
seen,  and  are  really  only  an  apology  for  supplying  a  need.  Tuey  co  isist  of  a  big  room  divided 
up  into  a  big  day  room  and  three  cubicles ;  this  accommod  tes  three  couples,  and  there  are 
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Provincial  Urban :  several  more  cubicles  in  the  next  room.    The  home  life,  which  this  is  supposed  to  repre- 
36  (contd.).         sent,  for  an  old  man  and  woman  is  still  further  expressed  by  the  fact  that  all  meals  are 
taken  with  the  other  inmates  in  the  big  dining  hall. 

There  is  also  a  scheme  for  classifying  women.  The  basis  for  classification  is  previous 
character.  Out  of  forty  women,  only  two  can  be  found  who  come  up  to  the  required 
standard,  and  so  two  old  women  each  occupy  a  big  room  with  five  beds,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  texts,  etc.  One  of  these  women  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  certainly  takes 
a  great  pride  in  showing  her  few  plants  ;  but  it  seems  ridiculous  to  put  one  woman  in  so 
large  a  room,  seeing  that  the  main  thing  gained  by  a  good  character  is  a  separate  apart- 
ment, as  all  meals  are  taken  with  the  other  inmates.  There  is  also  a  similar  scheme  for  men^ 
but  I  must  confess  I  did  not  realise  much  difference  in  the  rooms  occupied.  There  is  no 
privacy  anywhere,  however  good  a  person  may  have  been,  and  here  again  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  only  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  classification  which  has  been  followed.  The  entire 
work  of  all  the  institutions  is  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  inmates  very  imperfectly  super- 
vised. 

There  is  a  master,  matron,  assistant  matron,  porter,  labour  master,  laundress,  to  deal 
with  about  500  persons.  The  hospital,  with  200  inmates,  is  worked  by  ten  nurses,  one  of 
whom  is  superintendent  nurse.  The  children's  hospital  is  in  charge  of  one  nurse.  When 
I  arrived,  the  score  or  so  of  children  were  going  to  bed  ;  the  nurse  was  struggling  with 
one  batch,  and  her  inmate  helpers  were  struggling  with  others.  It  seemed  to  me  all  kinds 
of  complaints  were  liable  to  get  mixed  up,  and  each  child  likely  to  catch  everything  which 
was  going. 

The  tramp  wards  are  controlled  by  the  porter  and  portress.  This  latter  is  also  laundress. 
It  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  tramp  ward.  I  saw  the  men  going  in  for  the  night,  and  was 
struck  by  the  genuine  good  appearance  of  some. 

The  children's  block  is  not  a  bad  one;  it  has  accommodation  for  200  children,  and  is 
in  charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  one  attendant.  Inmates  were  plentiful  here  as  helps. 
A  sort  of  fiction  is  kept  up  that  this  block  is  separate  from  the  house,  but  almost  all  the 
food  is  brought  from  the  workhouse  kitchen.  There  is  no  real  attempt  at  industrial  training 
for  boys  or  girls.  The  boys  go  to  work  or  training  ships  at  fourteen,  and  the  girls  training 
homes.  I  saw  all  the  children.  On  the  whole  they  looked  well,  but  not  nearly  so  nice 
as  those  seen  at  *  *  and  *  *.  I  should  also  mention  that  the  master  claims  to 
make  £700  a  year,  by  wood-chopping,  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  establishment. 

The  last  place  I  visited  was  the  hospital,  and  this  was  certainly  cleaner  and  brighter 
than  some  other  parts,  the  last  block  that  has  been  built  being  quite  a  nice  one,  but  the 
human  part  of  the  machine  seemed  still  very  weak  and  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
inmates.  The  whole  of  the  institutions  seemed  to  me  to  lack  any  real  human  feeling, 
everything  being  done  to  consider  money  first,  and  the  real  needs  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  second. 


No.  39. 

Provincial  Urban :  The  population  of  this  Union  was  167,000  in  19—.  The  Clerk  to  the  _  Guardians, 
39.  whom  we  interviewed,  estimated  the  present  population  at  180,000.     It  is  a  rapidly 

growing  district.  The  Union  covers  16,496  acres,  with  a  rateable  value  of  £731,516. 
It  is  divided  into  six  relief  districts,  one  of  which  is  rural,  and  covers  something  like  two- 
thirds  of  the  Union  area.  This  portion  is  represented  by  seven  Kural  District  Councillors. 
Thirty-two  Guardians  are  elected  for  the  urban  portion.  There  are  six  Relief  Committees 
made  up  of  the  representatives  of  their  reputive  districts.  The  Clerk  informed  us  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  this  system,  and  he  substantiated  this  view  by  giving  instances 
of  favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians.  There  are  no  co-opted  members,  and  only 
three  lady  members.  The  elections  have  resulted  in  changing  six  members  of  the  board. 
_  ,  :■:  Politics  play  no  part  in  the  election  of  Guardians.    The  new  members  are,  in  the  Clerk's 

opinion,  likely  to  prove  more  useful  members  than  those  displaced.  He  holds  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

There  is  a  superintendent  relieving  ofiicer,  whose  duties  are  principally  those  of  removing 
lunatics  and  paupers.  He  said  that  fully  two-thirds  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  these 
duties. 

The  Guardians  are  guided  in  granting  relief  by  outdoor  relief  regulations  adopted  in 
1903.  The  maximum  amount  allowed  for  each  child  is  Is.  6d.,  but  no  out-relief  is  granted 
to  a  widow  with  only  one  child.    "  Aged  poor,  classed  as  deserving,  and  wholly  destitute,  ' 
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are  allowed  a  maximum  amount  of  3s.  6d.  per  week.  The  rule  also  says  :  "  That  in  every  Provincial  Urban 
case  where  a  District  Committee  proposes  to  put  a  recipient  into  this  class,  it  shall  first  be  39  {contd.).  m^osj 
visited  by  the  superintendent  relieving  officer,  who  shall  report  to  the  Clerk  any  objection 
thereto  in  order  that  the  case  may  be  brought  before  the  whole  Board  if  necessary."  Any 
departure  from  the  standing  orders  are  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  superintendent  reliev- 
ing officer.  Relief  is  given  usually  in  money,  kind  being  the  exception.  Pauperism  is 
increasing  rapidly,  the  cause  of  which  the  Clerk  attributes  to  the  bad  administration  of  the 
Guardians.  We  regret  that  no  Relief  Committees  were  sitting  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
We  interviewed  the  superintendent  and  two  relieving  officers,  and  examined  the  application 
and  report  books  ;  there  were  three  causes  of  pauperism  worth  noting  : — 

(1)  Failing  vision,  attributed  to  furnace  work.  ...jZ^^ 

(2)  Lead  poisoning,  principally  amongst  the  workers  at  the  *    *  Works. 

(3)  Seamen  leaving  their  families  destitute.  (When  seamen  are  in  employment, 
a  portion  of  their  wages  can  be  attached,  two-thirds  for  wife  and  children,  one-half  for 
wife  only.) 

All  the  officers  interviewed  were  agreed  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  caused 
pauperism,  one  reason  given  being  that  the  employers  protected  the  insurance  companies, 
loist  their  premiums  should  be  increased.  Children  are  boarded-out  within  the  Union, 
the  maximum  payment  being  2s.  6d.  per  week.  Boys  of  working  age  are  sent  out  to  work 
in  pits  and  on  the  land,  and  girls  sent  out  to  service.  The  Guardians  have  a  scheme  under 
consideration  for  providing  cottage  homes  on  a  site  about  3  miles  from  town.  It  is 
intended  to  build  a  receiving  home  in  the  workhouse  grounds  to  be  administered  by  the 
workhouse  staff  with  the  entrance  to  it  only  by  the  common  gate. 

The  workhouse  is  situated  in  a  good  locality,  about  1 J  miles  from  the  Guardians'  offices ; 
the  site  is  a  large  one,  and  about  15  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Only  one  paid  servant  is 
employed  to  superintend  the  labour  of  the  twenty  inmates  who  are  employed  on  the 
land,  and  in  tending  the  twenty  head  of  cattle  and  160  pigs.  This  farm  servant  also  acts 
as  horseman  and  driver.  All  the  milk  produced  is  consumed  on  the  premises.  The  sale 
of  pigs  realises  about  £200  a  year.  Male  inmates  who  are  able  to  do  any  work  are  em- 
ployed in  the  usual  manner,  viz.,  wood-chopping,  stone-breaking,  and  granite-pounding, 
The  sale  of  firewood  realises  very  little.  There  is  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Guar- 
dians to  competing  with  private  enterprise.  The  granite  dust  is  used  on  the  premises  in 
concrete  work.  The  labour  master  is  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  and  is  very  useful  in  under- 
taking building  repairs  by  inmate  labour.  He  has,  however,  too  many  men  undej  his 
charge  to  keep  them  properly  employed.  One  old  shipwright  makes  all  the  mattresses, 
whilst  old  seamen  are  very  handy  at  any  kind  of  work.  There  is  no  ]:aii  carpenter  or 
builder  employed.  Nearly  all  the  repairs  to  the  buildings  are  done  by  the  inmates  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  labour  master. 

The  accommodation  of  the  workhouse  is  for  1,050  (this  number  is  exceeded  by  twenty). 
The  buildings  are  well  arranged,  very  cheaply  built,  but  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  imbecile  block  is  in  charge  of  a  married  couple  by  day,  assisted  by  one  wardsman 
and  two  wardswomen.  There  were  forty  inmates  on  the  male  side,  and  thirty-four  on  the 
female  side.  The  inmates  gave  one  the  impression  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  well 
attended  to ;  on  the  male  side  four  bed-ridden  cases  were  locked  in  one  room  along  with 
an  able-bodied  imbecile. 

The  hospital  pavilions  have  accommodation  for  about  300  patients.  They  were  to  all- 
appearances  well  cared  for,  with  the  exception  of  phthisis  patients.  There  were  nine  men 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  all  quite  suitable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Officer,, 
for  sanatorium  treatment.  We  were  told  that  the  Guardians  have  sent  a  few  cases  to 
*  *  Sanatorium,  but  that  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  cases  admitted.  It  seemed 
quite -possible  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  open  air  treatment  on  the  workhouse  site, 
which  is  in  the  open  country,  yet  nothing  is  done  in  this  direction.  There  are  about  eighty 
admissions  a  year  and  about  thirty  deaths.  There  is  provision  for  four  married  couples  in 
a  detached  row  of  one-roomed  cottages,  but  only  two  men  were  in  occupation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, explained  that  there  were  other  couples  coming  in  shortly.  The  master  impressed  us 
as  a  very  smart  and  capable  officer. 

In  the  absence  of  the  matron,  I  was  taken  round  the  female  side  of  the  workhouse  by 
the  assistant-matron,  a  pleasant  young  woman  who  could  tell  me  very  little.  The  wards 
were  not  large,  but  cheerless,  and  though  a  great  deal  of  scrubbing  was  making  them  very 
damp  they  were  not  especially  clean.  The  nursery  was  bad,  very  messy,  and  the  children 
looked  miserable  :  some  of  the  infants  were  being  nursed  by  old  women,  some  lay  in  cradles 
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Provincial  Urban :  with  wet  bedding,  and  were  provided  with  "comforters."  One  older  child  was  running 
.39  (contd.).         about  among  the  able-bodied  women. 

The  infirm  and  children  over  three  are  in  the  same  building,  apart  from  the  main  body 
of  the  house.  The  children  are  under  the  care  of  a  woman  who  has  been  there  twenty-seven 
years,  and  has  two  helpers.  She  is  a  fairly  capable,  roughish  sort  of  woman,  hardly  fit  for 
such  a  responsible  position.  She  was  reluctant  to  show  anything,  and  I  had  to  push  my 
way  in  everywhere.  The  three  year  old  children  were  in  a  bare  and  desolate  room,  sitting 
about  on  the  floor  and  on  wooden  benches,  and  in  dismal  workhouse  dress.  The  older 
ones  had  all  gone  out  to  school  (the  public  elementary  schools),  except  a  cripple,  and  a 
dreary  little  girl  who  sat  in  a  cold  room  with  bare  legs,  and  her  feet  in  a  pail  of  water  as 
a  cure  for  broken  chilblains.  The  washing  arrangements  are  unsatisfactory  ;  the  children 
have  no  tooth  brushes,  and  very  few  hair  brushes.  They  do  not  wear  workhouse  dress 
to  go  to  school,  but  I  saw  some  coming  in  from  school  in  the  rain  who  were  not  properly 
dressed  for  a  wet  day.  Altogether  there  is  great  need  for  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the 
children.    They  are  sometimes  seen  by  the  doctor,  but  not  regularly. 

The  imbeciles  are  also  in  a  separate  block  ;  I  saw  the  female  side  rather  hurriedly,  and 
thought  it  understaffed.  There  are  several  cases  of  women  recovering  from  drink,  and 
one  suicidal  case  which  necessitates  a  special  attendant,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
ordinary  imbeciles. 

I  went  also  into  one  of  the  children's  wards  in  the  infirmary  ;  the  ward  was  very  good, 
but  I  thought  the  sister-in-charge  one  of  the  most  stupid  young  women  I  had  ever  met. 
Most  of  the  children  were  in  the  dayroom  by  themselves ;  amongst  them  several  ophthalmic 
cases.    These  are  not  isolated  at  all. 


No.  40. 

Provincial  Urban  :  No.  40  A. — I  visited  a  Relief  Committee  at  six  o'clock.  There  were  present  only  two 
40A.  members,  both  of  whom  were  men  who  had  lost  their  seats  at  the  past  election  ; 

they  neither  appeared  to  know  much  about  the  work.  There  were  three  cases, 
which  I  think  it  well  to  draw  attention  to.  One  was  the  case  of  a  woman  whose 
husband's  whereabouts  were  unknown :  he  had  not  been  seen  for  forty  years. 
She  is  sixty-nine  y^ars  of  age  ;  she  had  previously  received  relief,  which  relief  had 
been  stopped  twice  owing  to  misconduct.  Two  weeks  ago  she  was  again  just  as  bad  ; 
last  week  the  Board  stopped  the  relief  and  referred  the  case  back  to  the  Committee.  The 
relieving  officer  reported  very  fully  on  the  case,  pointing  out  that  the  applicant  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  last  three  residences  for  immoral  and  drunken  conduct.  At  first  it 
was  agreed  the  house  should  be  offered.  On  the  woman  being  called  in  another  Guardian 
appeared  ;  he  knew  the  woman  and  re-opened  the  discussion,  and,  at  the  conclusion, 
persuaded  the  Chairman  to  rescind  the  previous  resolution  and  to  order  kind  to  the  value 
of  3s.  6d.  for  four  weeks — the  other  member  voted  against  this.  The  decision  was,  there- 
fore, I  think  illegal,  as  with  only  three  present,  I  believe  all  decisions  must  be  unanimous. 
However,  the  woman  was  given  the  relief,  and,  on  being  told  she  was  to  have  kind  only, 
declared  it  was  no  use  to  her,  and  she  should  sell  it,  and  repeated  this  three  times  over. 
Despite  this  the  relief  order  remained. 

Another  case  was  an  old  man,  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  who  was  given  3s.  per  week. 
It  appeared  to  me  there  were  no  other  means  at  all. 

Another  rather  queer  case  was  that  of  a  man  and  woman  living  apart;  both  received 
4s.  a  week  each  outdoor  relief.  The  man,  the  relieving  officer  said,  was  a  very  bad  lot  indeed. 
The  sons  in  this  case  were  paying  4s.  a  week  out  of  the  8s.  paid. 

Generally  the  cases  were  only  discussed  when  one  or  other  of  the  Guardians  knew  it 
personally.    In  other  cases  the  relieving  officer's  advice  was  taken  without  discussion. 


;  provincial  Urban :    No.  40  B. — We  attended  a  Rehef  Committee  in  the  east  end  of  the  town,  the  poorest 

I^OB.  quarter.    Seven  members  attended — two  or  three  working  men,  an  alcoholic  grocer,  two 

clerg  /men  of  a  good  type,  and  a  capable  Chairman.    There  are  no  women  on  the  Committee^ 

i  and  the  Chairman  thinks  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  there  should  come  to  be.  The 

relieving  officer  is  a  young  man,  knowing  his  cases  fairly  well.  There  were  two  new  cases  : 
the  first  a  young  widow  with  two  children,  aged  seven  and  three.  She  had  received  £11  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  spent  £6  4s.  on  the  funeral,  including  three  broughams.  In 
order  to  mark  their  disapproval,  the  Committee  granted  Is.  a  week  le3s  than  the  scale,  i.e., 

\'  3s.  instead  of  4s.    Rent,  2s.  9d.,  no  income.    We  asked  what  work  she  would  get,  and 

were  told  there  is  little  work  for  women  encept  charing. 
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An  old  woman  of  eighty-five,  living  with  a  married  daughter.  She  had  owned  a  house,  Provincial  Urban : 
but  it  was  heavily  mortgaged,  and  when  sold  only  brought  her  £5.  She  has  two  daughters,  40B  {contd.).  ^sj 
both  married  to  labourers,  and  one  with  eight  little  children.  The  one  with  whom  she 
lives  came  before  the  Committee  and  explained  that  she  had  been  a  "  good,  upstantial 
daughter,"  and  had  kept  her  mother  for  forty  years.  This  was  corroborated  by  a  working 
I  man,  member  of  the  Committee,  and  3s.  was  granted  for  fourteen  weeks,  because  her 
name  began  with  C.  Had  it  begun  with  any  other  letter,  it  would  have  been  for  thirteen 
weeks  ;  but  they  revise  alphabetically,  and  C.'s  come  next. 

Then  followed  a  number  of  so-called  "  casual  cases  " — an  old  woman,  who  applied  for 
an  order  for  the  house,  and  was  asked  if  she  would  prefer  it  to  out-relief ;  a  single  man,  a 
labourer,  who  applied  to  go  into  the  hospital ;  another  single  man,  who  applied  for  the 
hospital,  but  as  the  doctor  said  he  was  not  unable  to  work  he  was  dismissed  ;  a  widow,  who.- 
applied  to  go  into  the  house  until  her  child  was  born  ;  a  deaf  mute,  who  suddenl}^  broke 
into  speech,  and  had  been  going  the  round  of  the  *  *  Society,  the  clergy 

and  the  labour  yard  ;  and  a  criminal  lunatic  of  intemperate  habits,  who  had  been  deserted 
by  his  wife. 

We  understood  that  a  number  of  good  cases,  those  beginning  with  B.,  had  been  revised 
before  we  came. 

The  Relief  Committees  on  this  Board  are  formed  so  that  the  majority  of  members  do  not 
sit  in  the  district  which  they  represent ;  it  is  hoped  also  to  introduce  a  system  of  rotation. 
We  were  told  that  the  housing  conditions  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  bad  ;  there  are 
many  lodging-houses,  and  an  increasing  number  of  furnished  rooms  of  a  low  type.  The 
municipality  has  built  a  block  of  dwellings,  but  "  purposely  "  made  them  so  ugly,  and 
fixed  the  rents  so  high,  that  they  cannot  fill  them,  and  they  are  able  to  say  it  dees  not 
pay.    There  are  a  considerable  number  of  almshouses.    The  *  *  Society 

is  not  very  effective,  though  it  works  well  with  the  Guardians,  and  a  Guild  of  Help,  with  an 
inexperienced  paid  secretary,  is  being  started  in  the  hopes  of  arousing  the  wealthier  resi- 
dents to  a  sense  of  their  duties.  Wages  are  fairly  good,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  casual 
labour,  and  employers  take  no  interest  whatever  in  the  town  or  people. 


No.  40  G. — The  accommodation  of  the  workhouse  is  about  1,138.  There  are  now  1,200  in-  Provincial  Urban ; 
mates,  beds  being  placed  in  the  corridors  in  addition  to  overcrowding  the  wards.  It  was  im-  40C. 
possible  to  visit  every  part  of  the  workhouse  in  the  time  at  our  disposal.  We  saw,  however, 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  accommodation  is  neces- 
sary if  anything  like  adequate  care  and  treatment  are  to  be  aimed  at.  The  inmates  were 
simply  crowded  together  in  ill- ventilated  wards.  With  such  overcrowding,  classification 
is  impossible.  The  beds  in  the  infirm  men's  wards  were  so  close  together  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  get  between  ;  clothing  and  utensils  were  lying  about  everywhere  ;  nails  were 
driven  into  the  walls,  in  many  places,  evidently  by  inmates,  and  garments  of  various  kinds 
hung  on  them.  Men  were  lying  on  the  beds  in  their  day  clothes ;  others  playing  draughts 
around  the  fire  in  their  shirt  sleeves ;  whilst  others  were  permanently  bed-  ridden  in  a 
state  of  senile  decay.  There  was  only  one  day  attendant  for  a  pavilion  with  190  inmates. 
The  overcrowding  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  workhouse.  The  site  is  extensive,  covering 
something  hke  thirty-one  acres,  fifteen  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  It  has  been  decided 
to  build  cottage  homes  for  the  children  on  a  part  of  the  site  nearest  the  main  road. 

Here  again  the  Matron  was  away,  and  I  was  taken  round  by  a  subordinate  official. 
The  wards  here  are  much  brighter  and  cleaner  than  at  ,  but  much  over- 

crowded, large  numbers  of  women  being  in  the  dormitories  throughout  the  day.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  classification,  except  that  young  women  waiting  their  confinement  are 
kept  in  a  room  by  themselves  until  they  go  over  to  the  hospital.  There  has  been  little 
interest  taken  in  these  so  far,  but  there  are  two  ladies  coming  on  to  the  newBoarrl,  and 
a  Ladies'  Committee  is  being  formed,  which  will  try  to  help. 

The  nursery  here  was  refreshing  after  those  I  have  seen  elsewhere ;  the  babies  were 
dressed  in  scarlet  and  white,  and  looked  cheerful  and  thriving,  and  the  room  was  bright. 
The  doctor  never  comes  near  them,  but  if  they  are  ill  they  are  taken  to  him.  Nursing 
mothers  come  to  their  infants  every  two  hours,  and  the  nurse-in-charge  seemed  a  capable 
kindly  woman.    The  night  nursery  was  much  too  small. 

The  children's  schools  are  much  too  large,  having  accommodation  for  2S0,  and  containing 
at  present  only  152.  They  are  not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  two  of  the  dormitories  holding 
seventy  beds  each,  and  the  day  rooms  being  very  inadequate  and  cheerless.  The  children 
are  sent  straight  in  from  the  workhouse,  and  mix  at  once  with  the  other  children,  remard 
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children  are  also  sent  in.  All  the  older  children  were  out  at  school,  but  I  saw  the  three- 
years-olds  sitting  about  listlessly  in  a  room  which  was  being  boarded  up  to  be  fumigated 
because  three  chicken-pox  cases  had  just  been  removed.  Paupers  are  employed  freely 
about  the  house  and  in  looking  after  the  children.  The  Guardians  are  proposing  to  build 
new  schools  on  the  same  premises. 

The  children  here  are  sent  down  the  fire-escape  every  Saturday. 

Neither  here  nor  at  *  *  are  the  children  looked  after  after  going  to  work. 
Girls  are  sent  to  training  homes,  boys  to  training  ships,  sometimes  to  farmers,  not  often  to 
the  pits. 


Provincial  Urban  :  No.  41. 

■•'^  No.  41  A. — Eelief  Committee  Central. — The  Board  is  made  up  of  forty  members,  of 

whom  seven  sit  for  rural  parishes.  There  are  six  Relief  Committees,  practically  all 
urban  members  on  ;  rotation. 

At  the  Committee  which  I  attended  with  another  Commissioner,  the  Chairman  was 
kindly  and  good  at  examining  applicants,  evidently  a  man  of  great  experience,  but  he  did 
not  assert  himself  enough  in  deciding  cases.  The  relieving  officer  was  good,  well  posted  in 
his  cases,  and  had  more  knowledge  and  judgment  than  the  Committee,  whom  he  advised 
in  vain.  Two  Labour  members  were  present,  who  consistently  proposed  out-relief,  and 
two  ladies,  who  as  consistently  opposed  it. 

(1)  Old  woman,  with  five  sons,  one  illegitimate.  One  in  India;  three  of  them  give 
Is.  a  week  each.  She  has  one  or  two  days'  charing.  Is.  and  one  loaf  a  day.  Her  rent 
is  3s.  6d. ;  has  had  2s.  6d.  in  kind.  (Continued.) 

(2)  "Widower,  aged  76,  two  sons  at  home,  both  single.  Daughter  comes 
in  to  do  for  him.  Rent  5s. ;  from  his  society  4s.  a  week,  less  two  levies  6i  lOd.  yearly. 
(Adjourned.) 

(3)  Three  out-of-work  cases  : — 

(a)  Aged  38.    (Wife,  29.)    Three  children.    Rent,  4s. 
(6)  Aged,  31.    (Wife  29.)    Three  children.    Rent,  4s.  6d. 
(c)  Aged  38.    Five  children.    Rent,  5s.  6d. 
All  given  7s.  6d. 

(4)  *  *  ,  aged  36,  five  children.  Wife  had  relief  while  he  was  in  gaol  for 
debt,  having  gone  surety  for  a  friend  with  a  moneylender,  *  *  .  Got  twenty-one 
days,  lost  employment.  Earned  4s.  a  day.  Had  relief  three  years  back ;  7s.  6d. 
granted. 

(5)  *     *     ,  came  from      *      *     ,  where  he  had  lived  twenty-three  years 
'   and  asked  for  non-settled  relief.  (Inquiries.) 

The  workhouse  is  a  large  building,  accommodating  750  inmates.  The  inmates 
:are  classified  by  a  Committee  advised  by  relieving  officer  and  master.  There  are 
no  great  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  inmates,  but  the  Wprkmen's  Compensation  Act  has 
increased  the  total.  The  vast  majority  come  in  through  their  own  fault,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  case  that  could  be  treated  outside. 

The  hospital  has  a  resident  Medical  Officer.  Admissions  are  made  from  lodging  houses 
without  relieving  officer's  order.  The  number  in  hospital  remains  fairly  steady,  but  last 
winter  was  unusually  large  owing  to  an  epidemic  of  a  local  kind  of  pneumonia,  due  to 
local  conditions,  bad  drainage,  damp  and  want  of  sun.  Thirty  phthisical  cases  in  hospital, 
a  great  deal  of  syphilis  of  a  bad  type. 

The  house  and  general  arrangements  were  average. 


E 

4  Provincial  Urban :    No.  41  B. — We  attended  a  meeting  of  one  of  the    *    *    Rehef  Committees.  At 
4 IB.  fjj.gt  there  were  only  three  Guardians  present,  but  the  number  gradually  increased  to 

nine  or  ten,  two  ladies  being  amongst  those  coming  in.  The  Chairman  was  *  *  ,  who  is 
district  secretary  for  the  *  *  Union,  and  has  furnished  a  memorandum  to  the 
Commission. 

It  was  "  revision  day,"  and  no  new  applications  were  heard.    The  lists  are  revised 
ffi  j  every  six  months.    Although  there  are  no  written  rules  regarding  out-relief  allowances, 

I  it  appears  to  be  recognised  that,  in  the  case  of  widows  with  children.  Is.  6d.  should  be 


Provincial  Urban 
40C  (mntd.). 
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allowed  for  each  child  under  fourteen  in  excess  of  one.  With  one  exception,  all  the  persons  Provincial  Urban; 
before  the  Committee  were  women,  and  most  of  them  were  widows  with  children.  "^^^  (contd.). 

The  meeting  was  not  very  orderly.  The  Chairman  preferred  to  do  all  the  talking, 
and  left  little  for  the  others  to  do  but  vote.  The  manner  of  questioning  the  persons 
sometimes  seemed  a  little  harsh,  and  questions  were  heaped  one  on  top  of  the  other,  before 
replies  could  be  given  by  the  applicant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  applicants  did  not  seem 
to  feel  their  position  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  There  was  a  desire  to  get 
the  meeting  over,  and  as  the  revision  list  was  a  long  one,  the  cases  were  hurried  through, 
about  twenty  cases  being  taken  in  little  more  than  one  hour. 

One  or  two  cases  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  those  coming  before  the  Committee. 
A  widow  with  four  children,  one  of  whom  had  just  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  been 
receiving  4s.  6d.  a  week.  She  was  required  to  appear  before  the  Committee  to  show  cause 
why  the  4s.  6d.  should  not  be  reduced  to  3s.  The  girl  had  not  yet  got  a  situation,  and 
the  mother  explained  that  the  reason  was  because  she  had  not  the  necessary  clothes. 
She  was  told  that  these  could  probably  be  obtained  from  a  society  connected  with  the 
church,  and  the  relief  was  reduced  to  3s.  In  this  case  help  was  obtained  from  two  grown-up 
sons. 

A  widow  with  two  children  under  five,  and  whose  husband  died  from  phthisis  ten 
months  ago,  was  receiving  7s.  6d.  a  week.  She  has  a  small  shop,  from  which  she  makes, 
perhaps,  5s.  a  week.  She  pays  4s.  6d.  rent  and  has  a  man  lodger  who  pays  her  3s.  6d. 
for  one  room.  Relief  reduced  to  5s.  In  this  case  there  was  a  clear  departure  from  the 
rules.  There  was  also  another  case  in  which  relief  was  being  given  to  a  widow  with 
children,  whilst  a  male  lodger  was  kept. 

There  were  two  bad  cases  of  overcrowding.  In  one,  there  were  twelve  people  sleeping 
in  two  rooms,  for  which  4s.  6d.  was  paid.  The  man  was  an  invalid  and  affected  mentally, 
and  had  been  so  for  four  years  previously.  There  were  seven  children  under  fifteen, 
three  born  within  the  last  four  years,  and  three  over  fifteen,  two  of  whom  were  earning. 
The  relief  was  12s.,  and  the  total  amount  going  into  the  house  was  over  £3  a  week.  The 
relief  was  renewed  conditionally  on  the  woman  going  into  a  larger  house. 

In  the  other  case  of  overcrowding,  there  was  a  son-in-law,  his  wife  and  child  in  the 
house.  The  son-in-law  was  a  clerk,  but  paid  nothing.  The  woman  said  he  had  been 
good  to  her  at  one  time,  and  she  could  not  turn  her  back  on  those  who  had  helped  her. 
The  relief  (6s.)  was  stopped  until  the  son-in-law  and  his  family  had  been  removed. 

A  widow  receiving  3s.  earned  a  little  by  selling  ginger  beer  at  some  works.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  girl  of  fifteen  with  her.  The  relief  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d.,  because 
it  was  thought  the  girl  should  be  sent  to  more  serious  occupation. 

One  woman  frankly  admitted  she  could  do  without  the  relief,  and  it  was  stopped.  The 
relief  was  stopped  in  another  case  because  the  recipient  did  not  appear. 

On  the  whole,  the  Guardians  seemed  anxious  to  proceed  upon  sound  principles,  but 
the  impression  was  left  that  in  some  cases  in  which  the  recognised  rules  had  been  departed 
from,  no  sufiicient  reason  was  given. 


No.  41  C. — I  called  on  the  Clerk  to  the  Distress  Comxmittee,  but  had  difiiculty  in  Provincial  Urban; 
extracting  much  information  from  him,  and  with  some  justice  he  always  appealed  4:IC. 
to  the  precis  with  which  he  had  furnished  the  Commission,  and  which  he  said 
contained  an  accurate  description  of  the  facts  and  conditions  affecting  the  unemployed  in 
the  town.  He  struck  me  as  being  a  very  youthful — indeed  a  very  lately  fledged — solicitor 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  delicate  and  important  duty  of  administering  the  Unemployed 
Act ;  the  impression  I  formed  was  that  it  was  probably  the  only  work  he  had,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  his  manner  or  bearing  led  me  to  think  that  he  would  carry  much  weight,  or  that 
he  would  be  an  active  or  energetic  agent  in  working  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Whether 
this  may  at  all  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Act  in  *  *  ,  I  do  not  know,  but  so 
far  as  I  could  gather,  although  the  Distress  Committee,  necessarily  formed  in  a  Borough  of 
that  size,  meet  from  time  to  time,  no  pressure  has  been  brought  on  the  Corporation  to  raise 
subscriptions  from  the  City,  or  any  serious  effort  made  with  a  view  to  qualifying  in  19— 
for  a  grant  from  the  Queen's  Fund,  or  in  19—  for  a  share  of  the  £200,000.  Accordingly,  the 
Act  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dead  letter,  but  I  did  not  enquire  what  salary  or  fee 
the  Clerk  gets,  or  what  is  the  cost  of  administration.  He  told  me  that  some  150  men 
applied  to  be  enrolled  when  the  Act  came  first  into  operation  ;  that  there  were  seventy- 
two  on  the  roll  in  *  ,  19—,  but  now  there  are  only  sixteen.  The  Distress  Committee 
send  round  to  the  various  employers  of  labour  to  ask  that  any  vacancies  they  may  have 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

Provincial  Urban:  >n  their  works  should  be  intimated,  but  whether  they  have  been'able  to  provide  for  any 
4iC  (conid.)  unemployed  in  this  way  is  very  doubtful.  They  have  emigrated  two  families  to  Canada, 
the  cost  being  paid  out  of  the  rates.  A  very  perf  anctory  investigation  seems  to  have  been 
made  into  the  merits  of  each  case  before  it  was  enrolled  ;  it  was  wise  to  leave,  I  was  told, 
such  inquiries  until  it  was  seen  whether  work  was  obtained,  but  there  was  co-operation 
with  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  the  extent  of  asking  whether  in  the  case  of  each  applicant 
the  assistance  of  the  Poor  Law  had  been  invoked.  No  relief  works,  of  course,  had  been 
started  or  could  be  under  existing  conditions. 

On  the  whole,  I  felt  that  there  was  no  real  intention  to  make  use  of  the  Act,  and  I  was 
led  to  understand  that  there  was  no  real  need  for  it,  whether  correctly  or  not.  The  type 
of  dock  labourer  I  saw  when  walking  through  the  docks  at  the  dinner  hour — his  physique 
and  his  appearance — did  not  favour  this  view.  The  class  of  man  seemed  to  me  physically 
and  morally  very  inferior,  and  I  should  think  that  the  casual  labour  question  in  *  * 
was  not  so  dormant  or  so  much  in  the  background  as  it  was  represented  to  be. 


No.  42. 

Provincial  Urljan:  JSfo.  42  A. — ^We  visited  the  workhouse,  v/hich  is  built  upon  open  ground  about  a  mile 
from  the  central  part  of  *  *  .  The  Union  comprises  the  County  Borough  of  *  *  , 
the  Borough  of      *     *     ^  Q^^id  several  rural  parishes. 

The  master  said  the  matron  was  ill,  and  we  were,  therefore,  unable  to  see  her.t 
There  were  713  persons  in  the  workhouse,  including  409  men,  175  women,  and  129 
children. 

The  staff  consists  of  the  master  and  matron  (who  are  man  and  wife),  the  assistant  matron 
and  the  porter  (who  are  also  man  and  wife),  seamstress,  laundress,  cook,  and  baker.  There 
are  a  male  attendant  in  the  convalescent  ward,  a  female  attendant  in  the  old  men's  ward, 
two  female  industrial  trainers  (one  of  whom  is  married  to  one  of  the  master's  clerks),  for 
the  children,  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  engineer  or  handy  man.  The  master  has  two  clerks, 
one  of  whom  takes  charge  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours. 

The  hospital  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent,  three  charge  nurses,  eight  probationers, 
a  day  attendant,  and  a  night  attendant. 

Church  of  England  and  Catholic  services  are  held.  . 

Separate  accommodation  is  available  for  married  couples  who  wish  to  be  together. 
Only  one  couple  was  in  occupation,  though  there  was  also  an  old  woman  who  had  only 
recently  lost  her  husband.  There  is  a  steam  laundry  and  a  swimming  bath.  The  water 
for  the  workhouse  is  obtained  from  wells  in  the  grounds. 

Stick-chopping  is  provided  for  the  men  able  to  work,  the  hours  being  from  about  7.30  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  nearly  sufficient  quantities  for  the  requirements  of  the 
workhouse.  The  woman's  clothes  are  made  by  the  inmates,  but  the  men's  clothes  are 
bought. 

Male  vagrants  are  detained  two  days,  but  women  only  one  day  unless  they  wish  to  stay 
longer.    There  are  eleven  cells  and  some  "  association  wards." 

The  general  impression  of  the  workhouse  was  not  unfavourable.  There  is  plenty  of 
ground,  including  a  field  where  the  children  appeared  to  play  football,  etc.  It  was  a 
sunny  morning,  and  nearly  all  the  rooms  seemed  to  have  a  good  share  of  the  sunshine. 
They  were  generally  clean,  and  the  paint  on  the  passage  walls  was  in  good  condition. 
The  stores  were  tidy  and  clean,  and  the  articles  seemed  good.  The  beds  were  also  clean, 
and  each  had  three  blankets  which  were  doubled  to  make  five  thicknesses.  The  gas 
fittings  were  well  polished,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  only  been  fixed  a  short  time,  but 
the  master  said  they  had  been  there  since  the  house  was  opened,  seventeen  years  ago. 
In  the  men's  day-rooms  notices  with  regard  to  swearing  were  hung  up,  though  probably 
they  were  not  always  obeyed.  The  boys  are  in  the  swimming  bath  nearly  every  day, 
and  about  twenty  of  them  can  swim. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  children's  lavatory  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  There  were 
no  basins,  and  the  children  had  to  wash  in  the  water  as  it  flowed  from  the  pipe.  They 
had  no  tooth  brushes,  and  no  special  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  their  teeth.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  hairbrushes. 

t  I  was  told  afterwards  by  a  Guardian  that  the  matron  had  been  addicted  to  drink,  but  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  a  dream. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 

Provincial  Urban — continued. 

The  aged  women's  day-room  was  rather  crowded,  and  no  books  or  periodicals  are  pro-  Provincial  Urban: 
vided,  though  a  few  are  occasionally  given  by  persons  interested  in  the  inmates.    The  '^'^^  (confd.). 
phthisis  ward  was  stuffy,  although  nearly  all  the  windows  were  slightly  open.  They 
might,  however,  have  been  opened  wider. 

The  infants'  quarters  in  the  workhouse  itself  were  empty,  the  whole  of  the  children 
(twenty-six)  having  taken  the  measles  and  been  sent  to  the  infirmary  attached  to  the 
workhouse. 

There  is  a  separate  lying-in  ward  for  three  or  four  cases,  but  the  accommodation  for 
nurses  is  so  insufficient  that  the  labour  ward  off  it  is  used  for  a  nurse's  room,  and  con- 
finements take  place  in  the  general  ward. 

Whilst  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  workhouse  in  regard  to  the  points 
mentioned  and  others,  the  general  appearance  is  probably  above  the  average. 

New  buildings  are  being  erected,  and  when  these  are  completed,  the  accommodation, 
both  inside  and  outside,  will  be  sufiicient  for  all  present  requirements.  The  workhouse 
could,  with  capable  management  and  a  few  structural  alterations,  be  made  efficient  in 
all  departments.  ,.  , 


No.  42  B.—l  went  to  the  Relief  Committee.  On  the  way  I  fell  in  with  Miss  A.,  ^^^^'^i'^cial  Urban: 
the  only  lady  Guardian,  who  has  just  lost  her  seat  on  the  Board.  It  is  possible  she  may 
be  co-opted  on  to  the  new  Board,  and  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  she  is  not,  as  her 
work  amongst  the  children  appears  to  be  invaluable.  I  understood  both  from  her  and 
from  the  officials  that  public  opinion  in  *  *  is  strongly  against  women  taking  any 
part  in  any  sort  of  public  work.  There  have  never  been  any  women  on  the  *  * 
Society.  There  are  two  Belief  Committees ;  Guardians  sitting  for  the  most  part, 
but  not  entirely,  in  their  own  district.  At  the  Committee  this  afternoon  there  were  present 
Miss  A.,  and  seven  men  ;  the  Chairman  a  grocer,  a  Wesleyan  and  a  temperance  worker 
who  "  thinks  there  are  no  further  heights  to  be  attained,"  a  Baptist  minister,  and  others 
whom  I  did  not  identify.  The  conduct  of  the  meeting  was  rather  rough  and  noisy,  with 
a  tendency  to  shout  at  the  applicants  ;  but  on  the  whole,  kindly.  Most  of  the  Guardians 
are  convinced  that  out-relief  is  cheaper  ;  in  some  cases  they  give  pretty  freely.  Deserted 
wives  are  helped  as  a  matter  of  course,  widows  are  expected  to  take  lodgers  or  go  out 
charing  ;  there  is  no  other  work  for  them.    The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  : — 

(1)  A  labourer,  aged  43,  married,  six  children.  He  met  with  an  accident  and 
received  compensation,  £16  5s.  ;  out  of  this,  legal  expenses  were  taken  for  £13  odd, 
and  the  Guardians  propose  to  annex  the  balance.  Has  been  receiving  7s.  in  kind 
and  3s.  in  money.    Rent,  2s.  9d.,  9s.  in  kind  and  the  rent  granted  for  four  weeks. 

(2)  Widower,  77.    Pension,  £10  ;  5s.  for  twenty-six  weeks  (renewal). 

(3)  Widow,  76.    Rent,  2s.  6d.  ;  no  family  ;  7s.  for  twenty-six  weeks  (renewal). 

(4)  Widow,  23,  two  children,  3  and  2.  Rent,  3s.  3d.  She  goes  out  charing,  and  a 
relative  minds  the  children  ;  3s.  for  fourteen  weeks. 

(5)  Widower,  aged  67,  lives  with  married  daughter  and  does  occasional  day's 
work  ;  5s.  for  four  weeks. 

(6)  Deserted  wife,  aged  38.  Two  children.  Rent  5s.  9d,  Husband  has  left  her 
many  times  ;  first,  five  years  ago.  Then  she  got  on  well  in  a  little  business,  helped 
by  her  uncle,  and  the  husband  came  back.  He  can  earn  very  good  money.  Now 
the  business  has  gone  to  pieces  and  the  family  is  destitute.  The  woman  did  not 
appear  herself,  but  sent  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  has  won  a  scholarship  to  a  secondary 
school ;  7s.  6d.  granted  for  four  weeks. 

(7)  Widow,  aged  45,  with  six  children  under  thirteen  ;  a  daughter  of  twenty  who 
gives  her  8s.,  and  a  son  of  nineteen  who  gives  9s.  when  work  is  slack,  generally  16s. 
or  17s.    Rent,  5s.  ;  9s.  granted  for  eight  weeks. 

(8)  Widow  with  two  children.  Received  £33  on  death  of  husband  in  *  *  ; 
she  spent  £15  9s.  8d.  on  funeral  and  clothes  ;  other  expenses  including  15s.  for  spirits 
at  funeral,  brought  it  up  to  £25,  and  she  applied  for  relief  in  February.  She  did  not 
appear,  and  the  case  was  marked  off  the  books. 

(9)  Married  man,  aged  .65,  applies  for  house.  Relieving  officer  explains  that  reason 
of  application  is  to  avoid  a  summons  for  rates.  The  man  was  drinking  all  last  week, 
and  kept  his  wife  locked  up.    No  order.  'Mi  ^ 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

Provincial  Urban:  (10)  Deserted  wife,  aged  26,  one  infant.    Lives  with  h'er  father.    She  is  suffering 

42B  (contd.).  from  a  contagious  disease,  and  it  was  suggested  that  she  should  go  into  the  house 

to  be  cured.    Another  Guardian  said  it  would  be  cheaper  to  help  her  outside,  and  3s. 

was  granted  for  four  weeks. 

(11)  Widow,  aged  34,  five  children  between  thirteen  and  one.  Rent,  6s.  Her 
husband  was  killed  on  the  cars  twelve  months  ago  ;  she  received  £63,  and  has  6s. 
a  week  from  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.  She  has  lost  all  but 
£3  in  a  Uttle  shop,  and  now  proposes  to  take  two  lodgers  ;  7s.  6d.  granted. 


Provincial  Urban:  No.  42  C. — I  went  with  the  relieving  officer  to  visit  some  cases.  The  housing  conditions 
42C.  *    *    *    Q^j,Q  distinctly  good.    The  town  is  new,  having  been  built  entirely  since  the 

first  dock  was  started,  some  sixty  years  ago.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  accommodation, 
indeed,  the  relieving  officer  thinks  there  must  be  nearly  700  houses  vacant  at  present. 
This  is  partly  due  to  bad  times,  which  has  made  two  families  crowd  into  one  house  in 
many  cases.  The  cottages  into  which  I  went  were  those  of  the  poorest  class,  and  though 
in  different  streets  were  all  built  on  one  plan  ;  a  good  sized  room  up  and  down,  and  two 
smaller  ones  behind.  The  front  room  downstairs  has  an  arrangement  I  never  saw  else- 
where, the  "  bed-slip,"  something  between  a  box-bed  and  a  cupboard,  with  a  window 
to  the  back,  and  an  ordinary  cupboard  door  into  the  front  room.  This  is  found  convenient 
for  the  lodger,  who  can  get  away  to  his  work  easily.  The  houses  are  neat,  and  apparently 
in  good  repair,  and  the  streets  wide  and  clean.  There  are  none  in  the  town  without  back 
doors.  In  *  *  ,  conditions  are  very  different ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  old  town,  with 
many  bad  courts.  I  did  not  go  into  any  house  there,  but  saw  many  which  looked  wretched 
and  dilapidated. 

Children  are  often  boarded  out  with  their  relations  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  week,  so  I  asked  to 
be  taken  to  see  a  case  of  this  type.  Two  sisters,  aged  thirteen  and  nine,  are  boarded  with 
an  aunt  at  2s.  6d.  a  week  each.  The  aunt  has  two  girls  of  her  own  and  another  niece  ; 
her  husband  is  a  seaman.  The  children  were  at  school,  but  I  found  the  aunt  in  a  clean  and 
comfortable  room  dressmaking,  with  her  eldest  daughter  who  works  in  a  shop  and  was 
having  a  half-holiday.  The  woman  seemed  kindly,  and  to  all  appearances  the  home  is 
a  good  one  ;  there  are  three  bedrooms  in  the  house. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  widow,  aged  84,  whose  husband,  a  labourer,  died  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  She  supported  herself  by  charing  until  her  application  to  the  Guardians 
five  years  ago.  She  lives  with  a  married  daughter,  whose  husband  is  a  striker  in  a  ship- 
yard. They  have  one  child,  and  pay  3s.  towards  his  mother's  support.  There  are  two 
married  sons,  each  with  six  little  children.  The  Guardians  give  3s.  a  week.  I  saw  the 
daughter,  a  good,  honest-looking  woman,  in  a  nice  little  house,  and  was  taken  up  to  see 
the  old  lady  who  was  very  poorly.  The  relieving  officer  arranged  that  the  doctor  should  be 
sent  for. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  dock  labourer,  aged  41,  who  suffers  fr*m  cardiac  disease. 
The  wife  gets  a  day's  work  each  week.  There  is  one  son,  18,  who  works  in  a  shipyard,  and 
earns  9s.  to  10s. ;  rent,  5s.  The  Guardians  give  5s.  weekly.  We  found  the  home  untidy, 
and  the  woman  dirty  and  untidy.  The  man  was  not  to  be  found  ;  his  wife  went  to  look 
for  him,  and  brought  back  a  neighbour  to  bear  witness  that  he  had  been  with  her.  'I 
should  think  this  was  a  doubtful  case,  and  wants  watching. 

The  relieving  officer  has  evolved  for  himself  a  system  of  record  cards  like  miniature 
case-papers  which  he  keeps  carefully  written  up.  I  looked  at  some  of  them  and  thought 
his  work  very  good. 


Provincial  Urban;  No.  42  Z).— Whilst  a  Commissioner  went  round  to  a  few  of  the  homes  where  out-relief  was 
42D.  given  I  visited  the  two  children's  homes  belonging  to  the        *       *       Union.  The 

homes  form  one  detached  block,  and  each  home  is,  therefore,  semi-detached.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  thirty  children — fifteen  in  each — though  only  fourteen  were  in  each 
home  at  the  time.  Measles  at  the  workhouse  had  prevented  the  numbers  being  made  up. 
Both  boys  and  girls  are  kept  at  the  homes,  but  only  four  boys  are  placed  in  each  home, 
and  they  are  not  kept  there  after  they  are  ten  years  old.  The  ages  of  the  children  vary 
from  three  years  to  fourteen  years,  and  the  oldest  girl  in  each,  on  leaving  school,  is  trained 
by  the  foster  mother  for  domestic  service. 

There  is  a  foster  mother  for  each  heme,  and  a  superintendent  who  visits  every  day  and 
takes  charge  on  the  days  when  the  foster  mother  is  away  on  leave.  The  superintendent 
also  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  home?,  and  is  paid  £18  a  year. 
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ENGLAND  AND  W ALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

All  the  washing,  except  sheets,  is  done  at  the  homes.  It  was  then  in  progress  in  both  Provincial  Urban 
houses,  although  it  was  Wednesday  afternoon.  ^-D  {contd.}. 

The  children  were  away  at  school,  but  in  one  houce  there  was  one  too  young  to  go, 
and  in  the  other  there  were  two  who  were  suffering  with  ringworm. 

The  bedrooms  were  tidy.  There  were  in  each  home  three  large  rooms,  holding  five 
beds,  and  a  small  room,  with  one  bed,  for  the  oldest  girl.  Each  house  had  a  dining-room 
and  day-room,  but  the  day-room  did  not  appear  to  be  used  regularly.  The  foster  mothers 
said  they  were  always  used  on  Sundays,  and  "  very  often  "  on  week-days,  which  seemed 
to  suggest  that  their  use  on  week-days  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  seemed  to 
be  largely  a  question  of  the  cost  and  trouble  of  an  additional  fire. 

Each  house  had  an  asphaite  playground,  which  seemed  rather  small  for  the  number 
of  children.    The  playgrounds  were  surrounded  by  high  walls. 

The  children  are,  no  doubt,  better  in  these  homes  than  in  the  workhouse,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  great  improvement  if  more  space  had  been  available.  The  interior  walls 
required  re-colouring.  ^ 


Docking         *     *     *  . 

Provincial  Url)ar 

No.  42  E. — There  is  considerable  difference  between  dock  labour  at  *  *  and  *  *  .  42E. 
The  "  contractors  "  are  generally  both  stevedores  and  porters.  There  is  only  one  "  line," 
and  it  does  its  own  loading  and  unloading,  so  that  the  ships  dealt  with  by  those  contractors 
are  all  tramps.  But  the  great  difference  is  (1)  that  there  is,  practically,  no  export  but  coal, 
and  no  import  but  wood,  the  docking  being  thus  specialised  ;  and  (2)  that  as  for  four 
months  of  the  year  timber  ports  are  ice-bound  (with  some  small  exceptions),  there  is 
very  little  work  of  any  description  at  the  docks  during  that  time. 

Thus,  in  the  busy  months,  there  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  "  surplus  of  labour,"  and, 
in  the  slack,  it  is  all  surplus.  In  the  four  bad  months,  some  of  the  men  go  to  quarries  and 
other  trades,  but,  as  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  agreed,  "  the  workhouse  supports  the  rest." 
Nor  is  there  much  migration  between     *     *    ,      *     *     ,  *  *  ,  and     *  * 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  dockers  should  come  on  the  workhouse  ;  their 
wages  run  from  30s.  to  40s.  for  eight  months,  and  the  work  is  fairly  constant.  No  con- 
tractor has  any  staff,  but,  as  in  *  *  ,  there  are  men  who  are  "  preferred  "  by  each 
employer.    The  wages  are  a  little  higher  than  in  *    *  and  other  places  about. 

I  call  attention  to  docking  at  this  port  as  one  of  the  clearest  types  of  "  seasonal  "  labour. 


^'  Provincial  Urban 

No.  43  A. — This  Committee  visited  *  *  to-day.  We  first  attended  two  Relief  Committees  4:3 A. 
which  were  being  held  simultaneously  in  the  same  room.  A  permanent  Relief  Com- 
mittee is  appointed  by  the  Guardians  for  each  relief  district,  but  it  is  open  to  any 
Guardian  to  attend  and  vote  on  any  Relief  Committee  ;  the  Clerk  informed  us  that  as  far 
as  possible  Guardians  were  appointed  to  the  ReHef  Committee  of  the  district  for  which 
they  were  elected. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Relief  Committees  seemed  to  us  rather  lacking  in  order,  partly 
owing  to  the  confusion  inevitable  to  two  Committees  in  close  proximity  conducting  their 
business  by  conversation,  and  partly  owing  to  the  entirely  informal  conduct  of  the  Guar- 
dians themselves,  some  of  whom  smoked,  others  talked,  and  others  walked  about  from 
one  Committee  to  another  while  the  applicants  were  being  interviewed  and  their  cases 
considered. 

The  relieving  officer  did  not  make  or  read  out  any  general  statement  or  explanation  of 
the  cases  ;  and  amidst  the  babel  of  what  largely  resembled  a  conversazione,  it  was  difficult  ■ 
for  us  (or  indeed  any  of  the  Guardians  save  the  Chairman  with  the  book  in  front  of  him) 
to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  cases.    We  learned  enough,  however,  to  note  the  following 
points  of  interest : — 

(1)  A  form  of  case-paper  was  used,  but  the  relieving  officers  did  not  in  all  cases  fill 
these  up  carefully,  e.g.,  particulars  as  to  earnings  of  applicants  and  their  liable 
relatives  were  rarely  given.  The  relieving  officers  did  not  indeed  seem  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  their  cases.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  each  relieving  officer  has  an  average  of  from  300  to  400  separate  cases  to  deal 
with  in  a  week. 
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Provincial  Urban :  (2)  It  was  clear  from  a  series  of  cases  that  there  is  in  the  district  a  great  disinclin- 

]43A  (contd-).  ation  on  the  part  of  sons  to  support  their  parents.    Eelief  was  given  in  several  cases 

to  parents  with  two  or  more  sons  over  eighteen  years  old,  earning  wages  the  amount 
of  which  the  relieving  officers  had  not  accurately  ascertained.  In  one  case,  a 
widow  with  six  able-bodied  sons,  four  of  whom  were  unmarried,  had  been  receiving 
2s.  6d.  a  week,  in  order,  as  one  of  the  Guardians  explained,  "  to  keep  her  quiet."  The 
advisability  of  renewing  this  relief  has  been  debated  for  some  time  ;  at  last  it  was 
decided  to  discontinue  the  relief.  From  the  tone  of  the  discussion  we  felt  that  this 
decision  was  very  possibly  due  to  our  presence  at  the  meeting,  and  we  noted  that 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  sons  should  obviously  have  maintained  their  parents, 
the  Guardians  did  not  seem  to  relieve  the  parents  and  recover  from  the  sons,  but 
preferred  either  to  give  a  dole  of  relief  or  to  decline  relief  altogether  and  leave  the 
mother  to  fight  it  out  with  her  sons. 

(3)  The  Guardians  professed  to  have  a  scale  of  relief  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  for  each 
child  of  a  widow  or  wife  with  disabled  husband  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  amount 
actually  given  in  each  case  varied  according  to  whether  such  applicant  had  or  had 
not  a  personal  advocate  among  the  Guardians.  Thus,  in  one  case  personally  advocated 
by  a  Guardian,  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  living  with  their  married  daughter  and  paying 
no  rent,  received  6s.  a  week.  In  another  case,  not  vouched  for  by  any  Guardian,  a 
woman,  aged  58,  and  disabled  by  debility,  paid  rent,  Is.  9d.  a  week,  and  had  no 
relatives  able  to  assist  her,  yet  she  only  received  3s.  6d.,  leaving  her  Is.  9d.  a  week 
to  live  upon  after  paying  her  rent. 

In  another  case,  a  woman,  said  to  live  in  a  filthily  dirty  house  and  herself  a  stranger  to 
soap,  received  a  dole  of  2s.  6d.  a  week,  because,  as  one  Guardian  said,  "  the  workhouse 
was  so  full." 

I  Altogether  we  were  badly  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Guardians 

administered  relief,  in  spite  of  a  rather  obvious  desire  on  their  part  to  impress  us  with  their 
impartiality. 

We  next  visited  thb  workhouse.  With  the  exception  of  the  new  female  infirmary, 
the  accommodation  struck  us  as  being  very  second-rate.  The  male  infirm  and  sick  wards 
were  especially  stuffy  and  ill- ventilated.  On  the  male  side  there  is  an  attempt  at  classi- 
fication of  inmates  according  to  their  previous  character.  But  the  benefits  of  being  good 
did  not  include,  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  any  substantially  superior  physical  comfort. 
In  the  dormitories  classification  between  the  good  and  the  bad  was  only  by  a  4  feet 
high  wooden  partition,  an  entirely  futile  barricade  against  any  amount  of  bad  language 
with  which  the  bad  might  wish  to  greet  the  good  during  the  night.  The  house  was 
overcrowded  chiefly,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  through  the  presence  in  it  of  some  seventy 
children  and  seventy  certified  idiots  who  ought  most  certainly  to  have  been  accommodated 
elsewhere  than  in  the  workhouse. 

As  regards  the  children,  we  were  told  that  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  lack  of  housing 
accommodation  in  the  town,  the  Guardians  would  maintain  children  in  the  workhouse 
whose  parents  were  at  work  outside,  and  no  education  was  given  to  the  children.  An 
instance  was  given  us  of  a  man  with  five  children  whose  house  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Borough  Authorities  as  insanitary  ;  the  man  had  then  come  to  the  workhouse  with  his 
children,  the  children  were  still  there  and  had  been  maintained  by  the  Guardians  for  two 
months  while  the  man  worked  outside. 

As  regards  the  imbeciles,  we  were  told  that  the  Guardians  insisted  on  keeping  all  harmless 
j  cases  away  from  the  County  Asylum  because  of  the  higher  charge  in  connection  with  main- 

*  taining  them  there. 

^Provincial  Urban:  No.  43  B.  —We  visited  two  of  the  out-relief  Committees  of  the  *  *  Union.  I  concur 
4^^-  in  the  Report  which   has  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  to  the  effect  that 

relief  was  administered  in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion,  without  any  insight  into  principle 
or  clear  line  of  policy.  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn,  later  in  the  day,  that  two  of  the 
Guardians  who  took  a  part — and  often  a  leading  part — in  the  decision  of  particular 
cases  were  house  agents.  Of  course  I  cannot  say  that  when  these  Guardians  advocated 
the  claims  of  particular  cases,  they  advocated  the  claims  of  their  own  tenants  ;  at 
the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say  that  their  behaviour  was  such  as  to  lead  me  to  inquire 
as  to  their  profession  or  occupation.  In  the  Application  and  Report  Book  there  should 
surely  be  a  column  in  which  should  be  recorded  the  houseowner's  and  agent's  name. 

At  request  of  another  Commissioner  I  visited,  in  company  with  the  relieving  ofiicer, 
certain  cases  selected  at  haphazard.    Speaking  generally,  I  agree  with  the  conclusions  at 
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whicli  he  has  arrived,  viz.,  that  the  Guardians  in  distributing  out-relief  pay  no  attention  Provincial  Urban; 
to  the  sanitary  conditions  in  which  the  applicants  live  ;  that  bedridden  cases  are  not  '^^^  (contd.). 
properly  looked  after  ;  that  there  seems  to  be  serious  overcrowding,  and  that  out-relief 
administered  on  these  lines  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  must  not  only  lower  the  standard 
of  public  health  and  hinder  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  but  must  also  be  really 
injurious  to  the  recipients.  *  *  *  iq[^  jj^e  that  as  far  as  out-relief  was  con- 
cerned, he  took  no  part  in  the  work  of  the  town  Committees,  confining  his  attention  to  a 
rural  district.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  workhouse  is  very  full,  and  that 
this  circumstance  is  used  by  the  Guardians  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  out-relief.  They 
cannot  offer  the  workhouse  or  infirmary,  the  Guardians  say,  because  both  are  full ;  they 
must  therefore  give  out-relief,  and  although  out-relief  carelessly  bestowed  increases  the 
number  of  applicants,  and  does  not  really  relieve  distress,  they  continue  to  give  it  to 
growing  numbers.  Thus  a  vicious  circle  is  complete.  The  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  Guardians,  of  whom  eleven  are  workmen  and  four  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  have  not  grasped  the  fundamental  principles  of  relief  (seeking  for  the  most 
part  to  be  kindly  and  humane  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings  per  week),  while  numbers  of  the 
leisured  classes  are  unwilling  to  devote  time  and  thought  to  this  department  of  public 
service. 


No.  43  C. — In  company  with  the  relieving  officer,  I  visited  about  thirty  of  the  Provincial  Urban 
out-relief  cases  in  his  district. 

The  district  is,  I  was  told,  the  poorest  in  the  Union.    It  has  a  population  of  15,000,  and 
has  730  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

The  district  is  not  a  slum  one  in  the  sense  that  streets  are  narrow,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  houses  are  amongst  the  very  worst  I  have  ever  seen,  rents  being  high,  accommodation 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  bad,  and  overcrowding  almost  everywhere. 

The  relieving  officer  informed  me  that  he  had  cases  in  every  street.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  this,  as  everywhere  we  went  there  were  large  numbers  of  dirty  children  and  women. 
One  street,  out  of  about  forty  houses,  there  were  twenty-one  which  contained  cases. 

The  first  case  visited  was  an  old  woman  of  74,  living  with  her  grandchild.  She  was 
receiving  2s.  6d.  per  week  from  one  son,  a  postman  in  *  *  ,  and  3s.  6d.  out-relief.  Her 
granddaughter  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  her.  The  room  was  dirty  and  stuffy,  and 
smelt  very  badly.  The  poor  old  woman  cried,  telling  us  she  was  helpless,  and  this  appeared 
so  from  the  dirty  condition  of  everything,  and  her  poor  old  hands  were  covered  with 
excretia,  which  had  dried  on.  The  officer  did  not  appear  to  think  anything  was  wrong 
about  the  case. 

The  next  case  visited  was  a  single  woman.  She  has  no  friends  ;  lives  in  a  filthy  dirty 
room  with  a  dirty  old  man  and  woman  ;  pays  23.  a  week  rent,  and  receives  3s.  from  Guar- 
dians. She  is  about  45  or  50  years  of  age,  and  was  dreadfully  dirty  ;  I  think  she  is  feeble- 
minded, and  should  be  in  an  institution  where  she  could  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome^ 

A  man  suffered  from  spinal  complaint.  He  was  getting  4s.  6d.  out-relief.  He  had 
been  in  bed  three  years.  The  conditions  here  were  such  that  the  man  appeared  to  have 
no  chance  of  recovery. 

The  case  of  a  widow  living  alone,  and  not  clean,  attracted  my  attention.  She  is  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  and  looked  in  a  very  weak  and  emaciated  condition.  She  got  3s.  6d. 
out-relief,  and  paid  Is.  9d.  for  a  miserable  room. 

A  man,  63  years  of  age,  and  his  wife,  53.  They  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  two  of  whom 
received  2s.  per  week  each  from  Guardians.  The  man  met  with  an  accident  twenty-two 
years  ago,  since  when  he  had  been  more  or  less  disabled.  He  looked  very  well  in  health, 
and  seemed  quite  comfortable,  but  the  wife  was  miserably  thin  and  ill.  The  ages  of  the 
children  are  34,  32,  28,  25,  23,  20,  19,  15,  14,  11.  No  attempt  has  been,  or  will  be,  made 
to  find  the  man  work  in  any  sort  of  way.  It  certainly  appears  to  me  some  effort  should 
have  been  made  years  ago  to  endeavour  to  find  this  man  some  light  work  to  do. 

A  single  woman  lives  with  her  sister  and  her  husband  in  one  room.  She  gets  4s.  6d. 
a  week  out-relief.  It  is  a  mystery  where  the  single  woman  sleeps,  as  there  is  only  one  room 
and  one  bed.  She  makes  up  her  living  by  making  scones,  which  she  retails  ;  these  are 
made  under  filthy  conditions. 

I  visited  some  boarded-out  children,  two  of  whom  I  found  boarded-out  with  their  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  They  received  2s.  per  week  for  each  child,  and  also  received  6s.  for 
themselves  as  outdoor  relief.  There  also  lived  with  them  another  boy,  17  years  of  age, 
who  earned  5s.  per  week,  and  a  married  daughter  and  child  also  lived  with  them.  It 
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Provincial  Urban:  appeared  to  me  that  the  accommodation  was  quite  inadequate,  and  I  wondered  how  the 
43C  (contd.).        children  really  could  be  kept  on  such  money. 

In  a  back-to-back  tenement  of  two  rooms,  one  over  the  other,  there  lived  a  couple  who 
received  5s.  out-relief.  A  married  son  and  two  children  also  had  lived  there.  I  could 
find  no  proper  sleeping  accommodation,  but  was  told  that  the  girl  child  had  gone  away. 
In  any  case,  the  girl  had  lived  there  under  above  conditions. 

In  a  lodging-house  the  proprietor  received  4s.  6d.  out-relief.  She  is  a  cripple,  and 
has  a  family  living  with  her,  six  in  number,  ages  22,  16,  14,  and  downwards.  There  are 
four  rooms  in  the  house,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the  lodging-house.  In  this  room, 
I  was  told,  three  couples  were  accommodated  each  night,  the  room  being  divided 
by  curtains.  I  asked  to  see  it,  and  was  told  that  it  was  impossible,  as  a  woman  had  just 
been  confined.  The  horrible  part  of  this  was  that  to-night  two  other  couples  would  be  in 
the  same  room.  The  price  charged  is  6d.  and  8d.  per  couple.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
usual  for  the  same  couples  to  occupy  the  rooms  regularly.  The  mother  and  four  children, 
two  boys  and  two  girls,  slept  downstairs  in  the  front  room  in  a  single  bed. 

A  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  receiving  3s.  6d  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  man  has  a  dis- 
figured face,  and  the  relieving  officer  told  me  the  man  made  up  his  income  by  begging  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

Another  old  woman,  76  years  of  age,  gets  3s.  6d.  per  week,  and  pays  2s.  rent.  The 
woman  and  room  was  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

The  whole  of  this  district  was  bad  from  the  housing  point  of  view,  and  overcrowding 
appeared  to  me  to  exist  in  every  street. 

The  last  case  in  this  district  was  a  man  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxy.  He  had  been  ill 
one  year.  He  is  a  coloured  man  with  a  v/ife  and  seven  children,  and  receives  10s.  out-relief. 
The  mother-in-law  lives  in  the  same  house  ;  gets  3s.  6d.  out-relief,  this  making  13s.  6d. 
in  all  for  three  adults  and  seven  children.  The  rent  is  4s.  6d.  a  week.  How  they  live  is  a 
mystery.  The  room  and  furniture  was  very  dirty  indeed,  and  I  coald  not  at  all  see  how 
they  couli  sleep  in  decency.  Here,  again,  it  seems  to  me  something  should  be  done  to 
see  if  it  :"s  possible  to  cure  this  man,  or  if  not  to  do  something  to  find  him  light  work. 

I  next  visited  the  south  district  with  the  relieving  officer.  This  district  has  a  popula- 
tion of  35,000  ;  he  has  323  cases,  comprising  544  individuals,  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

I  visited  a  case  of  rheumatics.  The  man  was  in  bed  in  a  room  about  10  feet  by  5  feet, 
stuffy,  and  not  over  clean.  He  has  a  wife  and  five  children.  There  is  a  disclosed  income 
of  2s.  6d.  per  week.  The  out-relief  is  10s.  a  week,  and  the  rent  4s.  6d.  It  did  not  appear 
that  the  man  could  possibly  get  well,  and  he  should  have  been  removed  to  better  sur- 
roundings and  receive  better  treatment. 

I  also  visited  a  case  of  consumption,  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family.  This  man  slept  in 
a  small  room,  which  also  contained  a  cot,  in  which,  obviously,  a  baby  slept.  It  was  equally 
obvious  that  the  man's  wife  slept  in  the  same  room,  as  there  was  nowhere  else  she  could 
sleep.  The  doctor,  whom  I  met  in  the  room,  declared  that  he  had  forbidden  the  man  to 
allow  a  child  or  the  wife  to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  but,  as  the  man  pathetically  remarked, 
where  else  could  they  sleep.  It  was  obvious  that  the  poor  fellow,  even  for  his  children's 
sake,  should  be  removed  to  a  sanatorium.  The  doctor  said  he  did  not  ask  the  man  to 
remove,  because  he  would  not  live  long,  although  he  also  said  it  was  dangerous  for  the 
wife  and  child  to  sleep  in  the  same  room.  I  understood  there  had  been  four  children,  two 
of  whom  had  already  died,  and  the  man's  family  was  a  consumptive  one. 

No.  44. 

Provincial  Urban:  iVo.  44  ^. — After  visiting  *  *  ,  accompanied  by  H.M.  Inspector,  we  proceeded  to 
44A.  *     *      and  drove  to  the  workhouse.    It  is  situated  on  a  hill.    A  new  infirmary  with 

administrative  block  is  in  course  of  erection ;  a  new  dining-hall,  kitchen  and  laundry  are 
just  completed.  The  process  of  building  necessarily  disorganises  the  arrangements,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  very  much  as  to  the  place.  But  we  saw  a  good  many  of 
the  inmates  in  their  several  rooms.    There  are  no  children  there,  except  in  the  nursery. 

There  are  only  six  cells  for  casuals,  any  above  that  number  are  paid  for  at  lodging 
houses.  The  new  dining-room  is  a  spacious  and  capital  room,  and  the  new  Idtchen  and 
store  rooms  were  good.  The  laundry  is  supplied  with  excellent  machinery  and  must  have 
been  provided  at  very  considerable  expense.  The  master  was  formerly  the  porter.  The 
matron  looked  young  for  her  post ;  but  she  must  have  both  intelligence  and  spirit.  She 
had  learnt  all  about  the  machinery  and  told  us  she  worked  it  herself  the  first  fortnight 
to  be  sure  she  understood  it. 
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J^o.  44  B. — I  have  been  asked  to  add  a  few  words,  describing  the  impression  left  on  us  by  Provincial  Urban 
our  visit  to  the  workhouse.  We  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  44B. 
iinadequacy  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  over-crowded  conditions  of  the  wards,  espec- 
ially the  dormitories  ;  and  we  would  emphasize  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  the  highest  class  of  aged  female  inmates  in  the  houses  which  have 
l>een  acquired  by  the  Guardians  and  adapted  to  their  present  purpose.  We  wish  to  add 
our  testimony  to  the  capacity  of  the  matron  and  master  to  that  which  has  been 
already  given,  and  to  say  that,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  work,  they 
take  a  very  high  place  amongst  the  masters  and  matrons  whom  we  have  seen  in  the  course 
•oi  our  several  visits.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  had  much  conversation  with 
one  of  the  relieving  officers,  who  has  the  town  district.  He  is  a  pensioned  ex- 
sergeant  of  police  :  he  seems  to  know  the  people  in  his  district  extremely  well :  this  he 
attributes  in  great  measure  to  the  experience  gained  in  the  police  service.  He  seems  to 
be  on  excellent  relatipns  with  the  recipients  of  relief.  There  are  on  a  rough  average  about 
500  cases  on  his  books  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are  crowded  in  particular 
•streets  and  courts,  his  task  would  be  almost  impossible.  As  it  is  I  question  whether  he 
visits  each  case  as  often  as  he  should.  The  following  points  may  be  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  the  Commission  : — 

(1)  There  is  accommodation  at  the  workhouse  for  eleven  tramps.  When  this  ward 
is  full,  applicants  for  this  form  of  relief  are  given  orders  on  a  common-lodging  house, 
and  if  all  these  beds  are  full,  and  this  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in  wet  weather,  the 
tramps  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen.  Women  tramps,  of  whom  there  are  but 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  are  provided  for  in  a  similar  way  at  a  women's  common 
lodging-house.  Not  a  few  of  these  cases  find  their  way  to  the  infirmary,  and  there  has 
lately  been  an  outbreak  of  scabies. 

(2)  There  is  much  casual  labour  at  the  iron  works,  unloading  bricks  of  iron  ore, 
binders,  etc. ;  the  men  are  paid  piece-work,  and  they  earn  at  the  rate  of  6d.  to  8d.  per 
liour.    This  attracts  to    *    *    much  broken  labour. 

\  (3)  The  supply  of  cottages  is  most  inadequate,  and  neither  of  the  great  works  pro- 
vide any  accommodation  for  their  workpeople  ;  private  enterprise  in  this  direction 
is  lacking,  and  within  the  last  year  the  Town  Council  erected  about  100  houses  in  an 
adjacent  district ;  an  Urban  District  Council  has  erected  about  the  same  number,  and 
more  cottages  are  to  be  provided  by  these  authorities. 

(4)  In  spite  of  this,  the  Guardians  board  out  orphans  within  this  relieving  officer's 
district — paying  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  each  child. 

(5)  Widows  on  out-relief  receive  2s.  for  each  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(6)  The  wages  of  unskilled  labourers  are  low,  and  to  this  cause  this  officer  attri- 
butes much  of  the  pauperism  which  exists. 

.(7)  Old  people  are  often  "  made  paupers  "  because  their  sons  will  not  contribute 
voluntarily  to  their  maintenance. 

I  visited  some  thirty  to  forty  out-relief  cases.  For  the  most  part  they  are  living  in 
liouses  which  reflect  most  serious  discredit  on  the  Sanitary  Authority  and  on  the  great 
-companies  which  have  attracted  to  the  district  a  large  population.  The  overcrowding  is 
of  such  a  kind  that  ordinary  decency  is  impossible,  both  sanitary  accommodation  and 
water  supply  are  most  inadequate.  I  understood  that  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
already  held  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  and  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced considerable  difiiculty  in  inducing  the  Local  Authority  to  take  action.  In  view 
of  the  Report  which  has  been  submitted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  a  few  of  the  case^ 
visited. 

Mrs.  P.,  aged  60,  lives  with  her  daughter  (about  thirty-five  years  old)  and  receives 
4s.  per  week ;  there  is  a  room  downstairs,  dark,  filthy,  almost  devoid  of  furniture, 
and  one  room  upstairs.  The  daughter  lives  with  a  labourer,  but  she  is  not  married 
*o  him.    The  union  has  resulted  in  two  wretched,  ill-clad,  dirty  children,  aged  3  and  1. 

Mrs.  D.,  received  relief,  3s.  per  week,  until  two  weeks  ago.  Relief  discontinued 
because  mDther,  son  and  daughter-in-law  occupied  the  same  bed.  No  further  accom- 
modation has  yet  been  provided. 

Mrs.  W.,  a  widow,  with  five  children,  receives  10s.  per  week.  She  is  a  notorious 
drunkard,  and  has  lately  been  turned  out  of  a  house  in  a  street  where  drunkards 
abound  because  her  drunken  habits  disturbed  the  whole  street.  When  we  called 
she  refused  to  open  the  door ;  the  relieving  officer  concluded  she  was  drunk. 
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Provincial  Urban:  T.,  married,  with  three  children,  is  partly  paralyzed,  and  seems  mentally  deficient. 

i44B  {eonul).  His  wife  is  crippled  by  rheumatism.    The  Guardians  allow  6s.  per  week  for  man  and 

^  wife  and  6s.  for  the  children.    The  tenement  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  upstairs  and 

one  down,  and  there  are  living  in  the  house,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mrs.  T.'s 
mother,  one  male  lodger  about  40,  and  Mrs.  T.'s  sister  with  an  illegitimate  child — 
the  last-named  obtained,  with  the  Guardians'  help,  an  order  in  bastardy  after  being 
confined  in  the  House.  In  these  two  rooms,  it  will  be  observed,  there  are  five  adults, 
three  children  and  one  baby.  I  was  told  by  the  relieving  ofiicer  that  the  Guardians 
do  not  attach  importance  either  to  cleanliness,  sanitation,  decency  or  the  ordinary 
standards  of  morahty.  As  a  result  of  my  own  observation,  I  am  prepared  to  en- 
dorse the  statement. 


Provincial  Urban :  No.  44  C. — After  visiting  the  workhouse  the  Committee  met  two  reheving  officers 
and  discussed  with  them  the  position  of  their  respective  districts.  To  save  time  I  was 
taken  charge  of  by  one  of  thena.  This  gentleman  was  appointed  to  his  present  district 
three  months  ago.  He  entered  the  service  ten  years  ago  as  porter,  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  collector  and  afterwards  did  temporary  duty  as  reheving  officer,  and  finally 
obtained  his  present  appointment.  He  did  not  strike  me  as  very  bright,  but  he  certainly 
knows  his  district  well,  and  does  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His  district  is  known 
as  the  *  *  District,  and  is  extremely  poor.  It  has  a  population  of  30,000,  and  has 
over  700  persons  on  the  books  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  the  cases  numbering  550.  The 
relieving  officer  showed  me  some  figures  which  went  to  prove  that  he  was  paying  in  cash 
and  kind  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  relief  as  that  paid  in  a  neighbouring  district.  This 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  district  is  one  where  miners  live,  who  are 
in  regular  work  and  are  decently  housed.  He  attributes  the  poverty  and  pauperism 
of  his  district  mainly  to  the  frightful  housing  conditions,  overcrowding,  casual  labour, 
low  wages  (casual  labourers  earning  2s.  lOd.  and  3s.  per  day),  bad  health,  arising  from 
these  conditions,  and  drink.  He  pointed  out  houses  which  a  short  time  ago  were  let 
at  5s.  per  month,  and  which  are  now  let  at  12s.  per  month.  The  amount  of  rehef  paid 
in  money  last  week  was  £120  and  in  kind  £7.  It  is  the  rule  to  reheve  in  money,  unless 
the  case  is  very  exceptional. 

• '  The  relieving  officer  appeared  to  think  that  his  Board  was  an  average  one  ;  that  they 
gave  out-relief  freely  without  regard  to  conditions  because  they  thought  it  cheap,  and 
very  often  not  in  accordance  with  either  need  or  scale  ;  that  those  who  had  a  friend  at 
court  got  on  best.  In  his  opinion  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  publicans  were  the  worst 
offenders  in  looking  after  their  pals.  He  also  said  the  entire  administration  of  Municipal 
and  Poor  Law  affairs  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Works  and  Mines  managers  and  shop- 
keepers, and  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  really  frightful  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed. There  has  been  an  agitation  lately  about  those  conditions,  but  so  far  very  little 
has  been  done.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  had  an  Inspector  down,  but  very  little 
good  has  resulted.  A  few  houses  have  been  shut  up,  this  has  simply  overcrowded  the 
remainder.  Four  years  ago  200  municipal  houses  were  built.  These  are  decent  stone 
buildings  with  five  good-sized  rooms,  proper  W.C.  arrangements  and  a  small  garden, 
which  is  used  in  most  cases.  They  are  let  at  5s.  3d.  per  week.  Of  course,  this  has  re- 
lieved the  pressure  very  slightly.  To  add  to  the  housing  difiiculty  a  Jew  has  bought  up 
the  worst  property  and  raised  rents.  Phthisis  and  overcrowding  is  rampant  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  as  proof  of  the  evil  results  of  overcrowding  the  relieving  officer  told  of  three 
cases  of  widows  whose  relief  had  been  stopped  because  of  illegitimate  children,  caused, 
he  was  certain,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  obliged  to  live. 
J  After  our  talk  I  visited  a  number  of  the  cases.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  ade- 

j  quately  the  sights  I  saw.    I  will,  however,  do  my  best.    The  first  row  of  houses  were 

built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  as  if  the  houses  had  been  let  into  the  earth. 
The  houses  consist  of  three  floors  with  one  room  on  each  floor,  no  back 
at  all.  Almost  every  house  I  went  into  was  of  a  similar  character  :  no  convenience  for 
washing,  no  sink,  only  a  tap  at  the  door  and  flag  stones  for  floor.  It  was  the  custom  to 
have  one  family  in  each  room,  but  lately  the  arrangement  appeared  to  be  that  one  family 
occupied  the  ground  floor  and  one  family  the  two  rooms  above.  I  ought  to  explain  that 
there  are  two  entrances,  one  for  the  ground  floor,  which  would  be  called  the  back,  and 
one  for  the  floor  above,  which  would  be  called  the  front,  though  both  entrances  faced  a  road 
and  opened  right  on  to  it  in  each  case,  and  as  the  road  is  unpaved  it  was  simply  a  quag- 
mire of  filth  and  dirt.    I  believe  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  closed  some  of  the 
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bottom  rooms,  but  after  people  have  been  ejected  he  was  told  they  return  again  as  they  Provincial  Urban; 

have  nowhere  to  go.    These  houses  are  allowed  one  W.C.  for  each  two  houses.    This  was  ^"^C  (contd.). 

convenient  for  the  downstairs  people,  but  those  who  lived  above  had  three  or  four  minutes 

walk  round  or  were  obliged  to  go  down  a  ladder  and  through  the  downstairs  room.  We 

counted  in  several  instances  that  at  least  twenty  persons  would  have  simply  one  of  these 

places  at  their  disposal,  the  result  being  seen  along  the  pavements  and  in  the  corners, 

especially  at  the  front  or  top  entrance  streets.    To  make  matters  worse  the  Corporation, 

having  nowhere  else  to  dispose  of  the  town  street  and  house  refuse,  is  simply  piling  it 

up  on  an  open  space  surrounded  by  houses.    A  proposal  has  been  made  for  a  dust  and 

refuse  destructor,  but  so  far  the  authorities  appear  to  think  it  quite  right  to  poison  the 

inhabitants.    I  cannot  describe  all  I  saw,  but  as  a  sample,  I  saw  one  row  of  twenty  of 

these  places  in  which  there  are  sixteen  cases  of  out-relief.    In  fact  there  appeared  scarcely 

a  street  or  row  of  houses  without  several  cases  of  out-rehef. 

No.  1  Case.— An  old  lady,  82  years  of  age,  receiving  5s.  out-rehef  ;  in  a  bottom 
room  all  alone  and  sleeping  on  boxes,  on  which  were  a  few  old  rags,  filthy  dirty,  as 
was  also  the  poor  old  woman.  She  was  in  that  condition  because  she  was  helpless, 
and  needed  attention.  Above  her  in  the  remaining  two  rooms,  was  a  man,  a  woman 
and  five  children,  and  another  old  woman,  all  of  whom  slept  in  one  room. 

No.  2.  Case  of  Phthisis. — Man  about  40,  and  wife  same  age,  two  children,  dependent, 
5s.  out-relief.  Son  aged  19,  earns  18s.  a  week.  Man,  wife,  son,  and  two  children 
all  in  one  room;  filthy  is  a  mild  word  to  use  to  describe  the  condition  of  things  here. 
It  would  be  better  to  kill  them  all  off  and  have  done  with  it,  than  to  leave  them  to 
drag  out  such  an  existence.  The  boy  is  delicate  already,  and  will  without  doubt 
follow  his  father.    Never  works  a  full  week. 

No.  3. — Case  of  a  young  man,  28,  living  at  home  with  parents,  applying  and  re- 
ceiving medical  relief.  The  family  consists  of  man  and  wife,  four  children :  33,  man  ; 
28,  man  ;  22,  girl ;  12,  boy  ;  the  whole  six  sleep  in  one  room  about  16  feet  by  12  feet. 

No.  4.  Case  of  Phthisis. — Man  named    *     *     ,  living  in        *  *  ; 

man  been  ill  three  years  (56  years  of  age),  been  getting  out-relief  for  three  years. 
Has  five  children  ;  youngest,  8  months,  another  expected.  Wife,  aged  41,  getting 
12s.  6d.  from  parish.  The  children  are  made  up  as  follows :  a  girl,  20,  out  of  work 
living  at  home  ;  a  son,  17,  working  as  miner,  earning  16s.  a  week  ;  and  three  young 
children.  The  whole  nine  sleep  in  one  filthy  dirty  room  with  a  gable  roof  at  the  sides, 
about  3  feet  high,  running  up  to  8  feet  in  the  middle.  The  room  was  about  14  feet  by 
8  feet. 

No.  5  Case. — An  old  woman,  87  years  of  age,  lying  on  dirty  old  bed,  and  covered 
with  rags,  receiving  6s.  out-relief. 

No.  6.  A  Case  of  Phthisis. — Man  living  with  his  married  sister  in  one  of  the  Council 
houses  ;  could  afford  no  furniture,  and  although  man  was  up,  the  window  was  closed. 
This  was  obdously  a  case  where  the  man  should  have  been  taken  to  an  institution 
as  from  the  appearance  of  the  woman  and  children  they  were  all  becoming  infected. 

No.  7.  A  Case  of  Phthisis. — J.  *  *  ,  receiving  10s.  6d.  weekly  out-relief,  living 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  in  two  dirty,  foul  rooms  ;  the  bedroom  being  simply 
too  bad  for  any  description,  except  that  it  was  foul,  and  the  dirty  paper  that  had 
once  been  on  the  walls  was  peeling  off,  and  the  whole  place  reeked  with  dampness 
and  bad  air.  The  man  is  only  thirty-two — what  use  giving  him  money  in  those 
surroundings  ;  the  more  merciful  thing  would  be  to  put  him  in  a  lethal  chamber,  if 
society  has  reached  the  end  of  its  resources,  when  it  can  do  no  more  than  give  money 
in  a  case  like  this. 

No.  8. — A  young  woman,  about  30,  an  imbecile,  living  in  same  room  with  an  old 
lady,  70  years  of  age.  The  imbecile  gets  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  the  old  lady  3s.  a  week. 
In  same  house,  a  woman  and  five  children  also  lived  ;  all  except  the  old  lady  were  very 
dirty  indeed,  but  it  was  quite  clear  she  was  making  a  big  effort  to  keep  her  body 
clean.    Her  bedroom,  which  she  shared  with  the  imbecile,  was  a  very  poor,  dirty  place. 

No.  9, — This  case  is  living  in  a  place  called  "  *  *  "  ^nd  everyone  here,  I 
was  told,  gets  relief.  It  was  a  man  named  Mr.  *  *  ,  45  years  of  age.  He  is  suffering 
from  heart  disease  ;  had  so  suffered  ten  years ;  his  wife  about  same  age.  They 
have  six  children,  aged  20,  13,  10,  7,  5,  and  1.  They  receive  13s.  a  week  out-relief. 
This  woman  is  making  a  brave  fight  of  it,  and  doing  her  best  under  fearful  conditions ; 
but  the  man,  who  can  walk  about  and  enjoy  the  outside,  seems  to  have  settled  down 
content  to  be  fed.    Here,  again,  if  out-relief  under  these  conditions  is  the  best  we  can 
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Provincial  Urban :  do  for  a  case  like  this,  it  were  better  to  put  the  woman  out  of  her  misery,  and  be  done 
44C  (contd.).  with  it.    She  is  simply  living  a  lingering  death. 

No.  10. — The  last  case  I  need  mention  is  that  of  a  quite  young  woman,  just  con- 
fined, living  and  sleeping  in  one  of  the  downstairs  rooms,  lying  in  a  filthy  bed  sur- 
rounded by  dirt  and  everything  bad,  being  relieved  in  kind. 

My  experience  at  *  *  and  *  *  lead  me  to  suggest  that  Mr.  *  *  our  Investi- 
gator, now  in  *  *  be  instructed  by  his  Lordship,  the  Chairman,  to  investigate  the 
big  centres,  and  see  how  far  the  conditions  prevailing  in  those  two  towns  prevail  in  other 
centres  of  industry.  The  Commission  cannot  properly  report  unless  it  has  at  its  dis- 
posal all  the  available  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  both  in. 
and  out  of  institutions. 


No.  45. 

Prov  incial  Urban  :  ^- — I  attended  a  Belief  Committee  at  the  Workhouse.    This  Committee  has 

45A.  charge  of  the  *    *  district.    I  do  not  think  the  latter  is  the  correct  title  ;  it  is,  however, 

commonly  used  by  the  people  of  the  district.  It  is  a  very  low  and  poor  place.  In 
conversation  with  the  relieving  officer,  who  appeared  to  be  a  very  active  and  painstaking 
officer,  I  learned  that  *  *  was  formerly  the  most  pauperised  part  of  his  district,  but 
that  latterly  *  *  had  become  a  pauper  centre.  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
although  *  *  was  a  new  district,  and  the  houses  fairly  decent  so  far  as  size  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  built  upon  a  marsh.  Consequently  the  houses  were  always  damp,  and,  in 
some  places,  had  sunk.  They  had  been  let  at  very  low  rents  because  the  former 
occupants  had  left  the  district,  not  because  the  houses,  as  houses,  were  bad,  but  because 
of  the  ground  upon  which  they  were  built.  The  relieving  officer  pointed  out  that 
originally  it  was  thought  that  *  *  would  be  a  good  residential  district,  but  that  it 
was  now  occupied,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  by  the  very  poor.  The  result  is  that,, 
although  the  rents  are  very  low,  a  steady  rise  has  begun,  which  is  causing  overcrowding 
and  attendant  evils. 

A  large  number  of  medical  orders  is  used,  and  the  officer  looks  upon  the  place  as  a  pauper 
centre.  Although  a  good  many  cases  were  dealt  with  running,  I  should  think  that,  out 
of  something  like  100,  scarcely  half-a-dozen  applicants  attended  before  the  Committee. 
The  rule  seems  to  be  that  widows  receive  2s.  per  week  per  child,  and  out-relief  to  th& 
aged  ranges  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  week.  The  cases  appeared  to  be  normal,  but,  not  having 
seen  the  applicants  or  their  homes,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  majority.  During  the  one  and  a  half  hours  which  I  spent 
with  the  Committee,  only  one  member  was  present,  except  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  when 
another  came  up.  The  member  who  was  present  seemed  to  be  up  to  the  average  Guardian^ 
When  he  recognised  the  name  in  any  particular  case,  he  seemed  to  deal  sympathetically 
with  the  case,  very  often  in  opposition  to  the  relieving  officer,  whereas  in  some  cases: 
where  the  relieving  officer  recommended  an  increase  he  took  the  other  line.  He  appeared 
to  be  anxious  to  prove  his  independence  of  the  officer. 

There  was  just  one  case  which  I  would  like  the  Commission  to  notice.  It  seemed  to 
show  in  the  applicant  a  different  state  of  mind  from  that  usually  displayed  by  those  wha 
are  compelled  to  seek  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law.  A  foreign  Jewess  applied  for 
relief  on  the  grounds  that  her  husband  was  in  the  infirmary.  A  committee  of  Jewish 
ladies  were  giving  her  5s.  per  week  :  she  had  been  receiving  5s.  per  week  as  out-relief.. 
The  Chairman  thought  she  was  doing  too  well  and  that  she  had  no  business  to  live  in 
two  rooms  :  he  expostulated  with  her  that  she  should  want  two  rooms  for  herself  and  twO' 
children.  She  replied  in  broken  English  :  "  I  cannot  live  in  a  stable  or  under  dirty  con- 
ditions. I  want  to  keep  my  children  healthy.  To  be  healthy  they  must  have  room  ta 
breathe."  Her  appearance,  and  the  appearance  of  her  children,  was  a  delightful  contrast 
to  anything  I  had  seen  previously  or  have  seen  since.  The  children  were  well  washed, 
their  clothes  were  thoroughly  mended  :  the  woman  was  also  clean.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  because  she  was  clean  and  neat,  the  gentleman  considered  that  she  should  not  be 
given  relief.  The  pity  was  that  she  should  be  classed  a  pauper  because  of  the  infirmity  of 
her  husband.  It  was  a  case  that  should  be  dealt  with  without  question  until  the  husband 
got  better. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  children  are  boarded  out  within  the  Union  at  4s.  per  week  each^ 
A  quarterly  report  is  made  on  each  case  by  the  Medical  Officer. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 

'  Provincial  Urban — continual. 

No.  45  B. — "We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  *  *  District  Relief  Committee.  The  ProvincialUrban 
following  are  the  principal  points  of  interest  which  were  noted  : — 

(1)  The  Committee  seemed  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officer,  whose 
advice  was  implicitly  followed  in  every  case.  Thus  in  several  cases  relief  was  increased 
or  decreased  on  the  advice  of  the  relieving  officer  without  the  applicants  being  even 
seen  by  the  Committee,  although  in  some  cases  applicants  were  in  the  waiting  room. 

(2)  Altogether  some  fifty  cases  were  heard  and  decided,  but  only  three  applicants 
were  asked  to  appear  before  the  Committee,  the  other  cases  being  heard  and  decided 
without  any  interview  with  the  applicants. 

(3)  The  relief  generally  seemed  on  a  fairly  adequate  scale,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  ;  thus  old  couples  would  be  given  7s.  6d.,  8s.  or  10s.,  and  single  old 
people  4s.  to  5s.  where  little  or  no  rent  was  being  paid  and  other  help  was  available. 
Widows  received  relief  at  the  rate  of  2s,  per  dependent  child,  and  sometimes  a  little 
more.  Thus  a  widow  with  five  children  who  was  earning  12s.  a  week  tailoring,  re- 
ceived 10s.  relief.  A  widow  with  five  children,  three  earning  together  25s.  a  week, 
received  4s.  a  week  relief.  r  . 

(4)  Relief  was  several  times  given  for  disability  from  alleged  illness  merely  on  the 
word  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  without  any  certificate. 

(5)  Out-relief  was  given  to  a  husband  suffering  from  phthisis,  no  enquiry  being 
~    made  as  to  whether  the  man  slept  with  his  family. 

(6)  School  attendance  cards  were  not  produced. 

The  relieving  officer  seemed  an  unusually  able  official,  but  we  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  procedure  of  the  Committee  left  a  dangerous  amount  of  power  on  his  hands. 

Another  Commissioner  attended  three  Relief  Committees  ;  in  each  case  the  reUeving 
officer  stated  the  facts  and  formulated  the  discussion  without  much  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Guardians.  At  one  Committee  at  which  three  ladies  were  present ;  the 
relieving  officer  in  charge  regulated  the  whole  proceedings.  The  presiding  lady's  duty 
consisted  in  asking  the  other  ladies  whether  they  endorsed  the  officer's  proposal  or  instruc- 
tion, and  in  recording  the  fact  in  the  book.  Very  few,  if  any,  applicants  actually  came 
before  the  Committee  ;  while  attending  the  Committees  (some  thirty  inspected)  the 
Commissioner  did  not  see  one. 


No.  45  C. — After  attending  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  Relief  Committees,  I  visited  several  of  Provincial  Urlian 
the  homes  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief  in  company  with  the  relieving  officer.  45C. 

The  first  visit  was  to  a  widow  who  had  lost  her  husband  about  six  weeks  before.  She 
had  several  children,  and  was  in  receipt  of  16s.  weekly  from  the  Guardians,  This  ex- 
ceptional amount  was  granted,  partly  because  of  the  children,  but  also  because  her  rent 
was  14s.  6d.  It  had  been  stated  at  the  Committee  that  she  was  trying  to  let  some  of  the 
rooms,  and  that  it  was  advisable  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  a  respectable  street.  The 
house  was  pleasant,  with  little  bow- window,  forecourt,  and  something  of  the  "  villa  " 
character.  The  family,  however,  appeared  to  be  mainly  living  by  day  in  a  small  low 
kitchen  built  out  at  the  back,  where  the  children  seemed  crowded,  and  were  having  dinner ; 
nothing  looked  clean  or  neat.  I  imagined  that  they  were  thus  crowded  because  part  of  the 
house  might  be  let,  but  was  informed  that  none  of  it  was,  or  ever  had  been,  sub -let.  We 
went  into  the  front  parlour,  which  told  of  better  days,  being  elaborately  furnished  with 
mahogany  furniture,  all  in  excellent  order.  There  we  met  a  sister,  or  sister-in-law,  in 
elaborate  mourning,  she  and  her  husband  were  understood  to  be  helping.  The  eldest  girl 
had  been  provided  with  a  situation  by  ladies,  the  relieving  officer  stated  that  it  was  a 
light  one  and  with  very  considerate  people  ;  but  she  had  left  it  in  two  days  and  was  at 
home.  No  attempt  was  being  made  to  arrange  for  a  small  and  suitable  house,  indeed 
the  relieving  officer  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  anyone  to  trust  her  with  a  house  as  she 
had  no  income,  but  that  must  point  also  to  the  present  arrangement  coming  to  an  end, 
and  one  felt  it  had  better  do  so  before  the  poor  woman  accumulated  debt.  The  relieving 
officer  asked  her  if  she  could  not  get  "hot  bed  "  lodgers.  These,  it  appears,  are  railway 
men,  some  of  whom  sleep  by  day  and  some  by  night,  one  room  being  used  for  both.  The 
only  difficulty  which  appeared  to  be  recognised  was  that  the  house  was  too  far  from  the 
railway. 
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[^ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban^ — contir.ued. 

Provincial  Urban :  Our  second  call  was  on  an  old  lady  who,  so  far  as  one  could  judge,  seemed  a  thoroughly 
45C  {confd.}.  suitable  case  for  out-relief.  She  had  lived  very  many  years  in  *  *  ,  more  than  eleven 
in  the  same  house.  She  spoke  warmly  of  the  other  tenants,  and  said  they  were  kind  to 
her.  She  had  only  one  son,  married,  with  a  large  family,  living  in  *  *  .  A  grandson, 
a  soldier,  just  leaving  for  India  had  lately  been  to  see  her.  The  room  was  neat  and  well 
kept.  The  paper  on  the  walls  of  the  room  and  passage  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
newed for  many  years.  It  was  such  as  I  should  have  expected  a  sanitary  inspector  to 
insist  should  be  removed. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  blind  man,  who  had  had  his  out-relief  renewed 
that  day.  His  son  *  *  ,  a  sailor,  whom  we  heard  of  as  having  done  no  work  since 
Christmas,  sat  by  the  fire.  He  had  "  signed  "  for  a  ship  the  week  before,  but  had  not 
turned  up  when  she  sailed.  Everyone  agreed  that  he  could  get  taken  on  if  he  chose. 
This  family,  a  large  one,  was  also  all  gathered  in  a  small  and  indescribably  dirty  little 
kitchen  built  out  at  the  back.  The  baby  lay  on  a  very  dirty  pillow.  The  relieving  officer 
demanded  to  see  *  *  ,  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  said  to  be  uncontrollable  and  away  from 
school.  We  were  told  he  was  upstairs  locked  in.  His  mother  brought  him  down  stark 
naked  except  for  a  dirty  shirt.  They  all  maintained  he  was  beyond  their  control.  I 
tried  to  get  the  mother  to  see  that  she  might  take  him  to  school  herself.  She  was  doing 
nothing,  except  selling  coke,  which  she  bought  at  8d.  and  sold  at  Is.  8d.,  but  had  to  bring 
it  on  a  trolly  which  stood  in  the  yard.  Boots  had  been  granted  for  the  children.  "  1 
wondered  how  long  they  would  remain  unpawned.  The  relieving  officer  spoke  of  the 
mother  as  violent  and  I  gathered  not  sober,  certainly  she  was  not  a  good  manager.  Two 
boys  were  in  truant  schools.    The  case  appeared  to  be  one  of  old  standing. 

We  then  went  on  to  a  wretched  street,  many  of  the  houses  stood  forsaken,  with  broken 
windows  and  doors,  dirty,  forlorn  and  tumbling  to  pieces.  We  Imocked  at  one  which 
was  inhabited.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  big  hulking  man,  the  son-in-law  of  the  recipient 
of  outdoor  relief.  She  was  blind,  and  lay  on  a  dirty  bed  in  the  front  parlour  ;  she  looked 
neglected,  and  the  room  was  very  dirty,  the  walls  dilapidated.  Almost  the  entire  space 
was  occupied  by  the  blind  woman's  bed,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  who  lay,  I  thought, 
not  sober,  certainly  very  dishevelled  though  it  was  mid -day.  I  wondered  how  much  of 
the  out-relief  went  to  the  blind  bedridden  woman  and  how  much  to  the  daughter  and  her 
big  husband. 

Also  I  wondered  whether  these  were  the  tidy  and  respectable  homes  which  were  to  be 
kept  together  by  out-relief,  rather  than  offer  the  House.  Also  I  kept  thinking  how  an 
old-age  pension  given  "  without  inquiry  "  would  affect  such  old  people. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  a  fine  old  lady,  clean,  well  kept  and  looking  comfortable.  Her 
single  daughter  seemad  devoted  to  her,  she  had  given  up  her  work  to  see  to  her,  and  had 
had  the  bed  brought  downstairs  that  the  mother  might  not  have  to  go  up  and  downstairs. 
Her  brother,  a  big  strong  looking  man,  was  at  home.  He  is  a  drover  who  goes  with  cattle 
ships,  and  is  said  to  have  very  little  work.  I  did  not  ask  the  amount  of  out-relief  given, 
presumably  it  is  shared  by  all  three,  but  the  old  woman  looked  thoroughly  well  done  by. 


Provincial  Urban :     No.  45  D. — ^Visited  *  *  Home  ;  very  favourably  impressed.  The 

45D.  House  is  twenty  years  old,  and  there  is  room  for  fifty  girls  and  six  children  ;  in  branch, 

room  for  twenty-six  girls  and  thirty-eight  lodgers,  who  go  out  to  work.  The  homes  are 
always  full ;  they  were  furnished  from  the  *  *  general  funds,  and  are  maintained 
by  profits  of  industry  and  local  contributions.  The  homes  are  self-supporting  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds. 

Girls  are  sent  in  by  police,  relieving  officers,  ministers  of  religion,  from  police  court  and 
gaol,  where  *  *  has  agents.  There  is  no  compulsion,  and  door  is  always  open  to  go  in 
or  go  out. 

The  inmates  do  washing,  knitting  and  needlework  ;  and  the  product  is  sold  by  *  * 
pedlars.  The  lodgers  go  out  charing,  etc.  The  superintendent  reckons  they  are  success- 
ful in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  they  undertake. 

The  management  is  clearly  of  a  very  high  order.  Zeal  and  sanity  are  both  present  in 
the  administration,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  account  of  the  results  attained  may  be 
thoroughly  trusted. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

E  — Comparative  Analysis  Provincial  Urbaji 

45E. 

{by  Mr.    *    *    ,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector). 


Number  of  Paupers  receiving  Belief 
on     *  * 

Percentage 
of  Pauperism 
on 

JT  UpUlatlUll. 

Amount 

Year  ending 
*  * 

Outdoor  Relief. 

Indoor'. 

U  Ul/ilUU  T . 

Tntnl 

1,427 

4,430 

5,857 

2-5 

25,912 

19—  - 

1,362 

4,462 

5,824 

2-5 

27,740 

*    *    ,  19—  - 

674 

3,223 

3,897 

3-2 

17,435 

19—  - 

722 

3,175 

3,897 

3-2 

17,116 

*    *    ,  19—  - 

685 

2,550 

3,235 

2-8 

15,065 

19—  - 

685 

2,471 

3,156 

2-8 

16,533 

*    *    ,  19—  - 

585* 

3,499 

4,084 

3-0 

18,651 

19—  - 

577* 

3,496 

4,073 

3-0 

20,830 

*  These  figures  do  not  include  children  at  children's  homes. 


No.  48. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  summarise  the  impression  left  by  our  visit.    Wc  saw  the  Provincial  Urban 
Board  of  Guardians,  en  seance,  and  its  ReUef  Committees,  the  scattered  home  for  children,  48. 
and  the  workhouse.    We  were  treated  with  exceptional  cordiality,  and  the  Clerk  went 
with  us  throughout — a  man  of  shrewd  but  kindly  criticisms. 

From  first  to  last,  the  impression  made  was  of  a  Board  which  left  everything  to  its 
officers, 

(1)  At  the  Relief  Committees  which  we  attended,  seven  or  eight  members  were 
present ;  but  the  proceedings  were  a  duet  by  the  relieving  officer  and  the  Chairman 
— the  rest  sat  mute  or  talked  inter  sc.  At  one  Committee  no  applicant  appeared  ; 
two  were  ordered  to  be  present.  In  one  case  the  relieving  officer  had  entered  in  the 
Application  and  Report  Book  that  a  widow  (with  three  children)  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  was  "  addicted  to  drink  " :  on  a  Commissioner  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  with . 
the  Board's  standing  order,  the  house  was  at  once  offered,  with  a  note  of  scandalised 
surprise  at  outdoor  relief  having  been  given.  However,  the  relieving  officer  assured 
us  that  he  had  reportei  the  case  four  times  without  any  such  result.  The  reheving 
officer  was  very  capable,  clear,  concise  and  good-tempered. 

(2)  The  scattered  home  was  not  in  first-rate  order  and  gave  no  sign  of  careful 
superintendence,  or  smartness  in  management.  The  children  seemed  bright  and 
happy.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  the  Union  are,  however,  sent  off  to  institu- 
tions.   The  Guardians  practically  wash  their  hands  of  them  entirely. 

(3)  The  workhouse  is  an  excellent  building,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  admirably 
managed.  The  classification  was  careful  and  seemed  to  be  successful.  Everyone  in 
the  house  was  busy  at  something  or  another ;  there  was  no  "  loafing  "  about,  and 
consequently  general  cheerfulness.  Newspapers  abounded.  The  situation  of  the 
house  is  wonderful,  and  a  sanatorium  for  phthisis  is  shortly  to  be  opened  in  a  house 
bought  by  the  Guardians  and  now  within  the  grounds.  Everywhere  there  were  signs 
of  intelligent  care,  and  efficient  administration ;  but  of  Guardians,  never  a  word  ! 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Provincial  Urban — continued. 

No.  50. 

Provincial  Urban :     I  visited     *       *     Worklioiise  and  found  294  inmates,  viz.  : — Aged  and  infirm,  185  ; 

temporarily  disabled,  seventy -two  ;  children,  thirty -seven  ;  with  sixteen  ofl&cers,  a  car- 
penter and  an  engine  man.  The  Union  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  population  and  has 
outgrown  its  workhouse.  To  meet  the  difiiculty  so  caused,  100  old  men  are  sent  to  homes 
at  *  *  ^  230  children  to  *  *  Village.  These  I  was  prevented  from  visiting 
by  the  distance,  the  time  and  the  weather.  The  house  is  crowded  in  spite  of  these  removals, 
and  either  in  spite  or  in  consequence  of  a  reckless  distribution  of  out-relief.  A  new  infir- 
mary is  to  be  built  shortly.  The  house  calls  for  no  particular  comment ;  the  staff  were 
rough  and  ready,  the  nurses  good  ;  on  the  whole  things  were  in  good  order. 


No.  51. 

Provincial  Urban :  No.  51  A. — The  Committee  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  and  afterwards  were  taken 
51A.  round  the  workhouse  by  the  Vice-Chairman.    The  infirmary,  which  is  new,  is  in  excellent 

order,  with  an  admirable  superintendent  nurse.  The  patients  were  uniformly  comfortable 
and  cheerful.  The  body  of  the  house  impressed  us  quite  as  favourably.  The  longevity 
of  the  inmates  (several  of  whom  bid  fair  to  be  centenarians)  was  an  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  conditions.  The  kitchen  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  brisk,  good-humoured  cook,  who  explained  to  us  the  simple  but  sufficient  means 
adopted  to  secure  hot  dinners.  The  laundry,  a  new  building,  was  well  filled  with 
machines.  The  dormitories  are  provided  with  Lawson-Tait  bedsteads,  and  a  chair 
for  every  sleeper.    On  all  sides  we  found  proofs  of  wise  and  thrifty  expenditure. 

We  left  the  workhouse  with  the  conviction  that  the  lives  of  the  inmates  were  made  as 
desirable  as  is  possible. 


Provincial  Urban:  No.  51  B. — The  Committee  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians  presided  over  by 
51B.  the  Vice-Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  who  was  ill.     A  Commissioner 

explained  the  purpose  of  the  visit  and  added  that  the  Committee  "  had  no  wish  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings,"  to  which  the  Vice-Chairman,  a  big  good-humoured  farmer 
laughingly  remarked  that  he  "  thought  they  were  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  us  if  we 
attempted  it." 

The  order  of  the  business  is  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  and  then  to 
divide  into  three  Committees  for  purposes  of  relief. 

One  Commissioner  attended  the  Committee  for  the  *  *  district,  and  the  other  the 
Committees  dealing  with  cases  from  the  rural  and  urban  portions  of  the  Union.  The  *  * 
Committee  sit  in  a  special  Committee  room,  but  the  other  two  sit  in  the  Board  room,  which, 
with  its  seats  in  rows  one  behind  the  other,  may  be  suitable  enough  as  a  Board  room,  but 
is  most  inconvenient  for  Committee  work,  some  of  the  members  having  to  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  Chairman. 

The  cases  seemed  to  be  very  carefully  considered  and  although  oat-relief  is  freely  granted 
the  circumstances  of  the  paupers  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  well  known  either  to  the 
relieving  officer  or  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Committee  that  the  relief  was  granted 
with  an  amount  of  confidence  quite  unattainable  m  a  large  urban  community.  A  large 
proprvrtion  of  the  out-relief  is  given  to  old  women.  The  allowances  in  such  cases  range 
from  2s.  to  4s.  a  week  according  to  the  physical  capacity  of  the  pauper  for  work.  A 
good  deal  of  the  relief  is  given  on  loan,  and  in  this  way  and  from  relatives  the  Guardians 
recover  from  £1,200  to  £1,400  a  year. 

The  following  cases  of  interest  may  be  noted  : — 

(1)  W.  M  *  *  ,  22.  Suffers  from  tertiary  syphilis,  eyesight  defective,  and  said 
to  be  slightly  mentally  deficient.  Had  been  in  the  workhouse  for  three  months,  but 
took  his  discharge  and  now  applies  for  outdoor  relief.  Asked  what  he  could  do 
to  earn  a  livehhood,  said  he  could  "  blow  the  organ  in  church  and  take  parcels  to  the 
station."  He  thus  earned  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week.  The  Committee  thought  he 
would  be  much  better  in  the  workhouse,  but  as  he  declined  to  go  in  they  allowed  him 
2s.  a  week  for  a  month.  One  Guardian,  a  lady,  alluded  to  his  bad  eyesight  and  the 
need  for  attention  being  paid  to  it,  but  beyond  thia  nothing  was  done  in  the  way 
of  his  being  treated  by  a  doctor. 

(2)  S.P.  *  *  .  With  wife  and  six  children  aged  10,  7,  5,  3,  2  years,  and  6 
months ;  suffers  from  bronchial  asthma  and  has  done  no  work  since  Christmas.  His 
father-in-law  was  said  to  be  very  kind  to  the  family  and  had  sent  him  down  to  *  * 
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to  see  a  doctor  there.    The  family  had  been  getting  7s.  6d.  a  week  of  relief,  and  Provincial  Urban 
an  application  was  now  made  for  an  increase.    The  Committee  granted  the  application  51B  (contd.). 
and  allowed  10s. 

(3)  E.  J.  W.  *  *  .  A  small  farmer  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  had  been  called 
on  to  pay  Is.  a  week  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  father  and  mother  :  had  refused 
and  been  sent  to  gaol.  During  his  incarceration  his  wife  and  family  had  been  relieved 
by  the  relieving  officer,  whose  action  was  confirmed.  The  relief  had  been  declared 
to  be  on  loan,  but  little  hope  of  its  recovery  was  held  out- 

(4)  A.  W  *  .  Outdoor  labourer  earning  about  12s.  a  week,  with  wife 
and  three  children  at  home,  had  been  sentenced  to  fourteen  days'  imprisonment  at 
the  instance  of  the  police  authorities  because  he  had  neglected  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  eldest  two  boys,  aged  respectively  17  and  15,  who  are  in  a  reforma- 
tory, to  which  they  had  been  committed  after  conviction  for  theft.  This  seemed 
to  us  to  be  a  particularly  hard  case.  The  ages  of  the  boys  are  such  that  they  should 
be  earning  their  livelihood  (or  at  least  part  of  it),  but  instead  of  this  being  so  their 
father  was  suffering  imprisonment  on  their  account  and  the  Guardians  were  having  to 
keep  the  wife  and  three  children.  W  *  was  said  to  be  a  most  respectable,  quiet 
living  man. 

(5)  Another  case  (a  collier),  with  wife  and  ten  children,  had  been  called  upon  to  pay 
Is.  6d.  a  week  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  mother  in  the  infirmary.  His  pay- 
ments were  in  arrear  to  the  extent  of  2 Is.  and  he  appealed  to  have  the  maintenance 
order  reduced  to  Is.  a  week. 

The  relieving  ofiicer  reported  that  the  family  earnings  were  as  follows  : — Father, 
£1  10s.  9d.  a  week  ;  unmarried  son,  £1  12s.  Id.  a  week,  the  whole  of  which  he  handed 
over  to  his  mother ;  unmarried  son,  £1  9s.  3d.  a  week,  of  which  he  paid  his  mother  12s. 
for  his  board.  There  is  thus  a  total  of  £4  12s.  Id.  coming  into  the  family,  or,  if  only 
12s.  of  the  second  son's  earnings  be  taken  into  account,  there  is  £3  14s.  lOd.  a  week 
for  the  support  of  twelve  persons. 

The  relieving  officer  did  not  know  the  ages  of  the  members  of  the  family  except 
that  the  eldest  daughter  (20)  was  said  to  suffer  from  fits,  and  another  daughter  (18) 
had  to  stay  at  home  to  look  after  her. 

The  Committee  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  the  arrears  be  wiped  out 
and  that  the  man  be  asked  to  contribute  Is.  a  week  in  future.  This  decision  wai 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  whole  Board  by  a  large  majority.  This  decision  seemed  to 
us  to  be  open  to  criticism,  and  if  a  firm  stand  had  been  made  even  more  than  Is.  6d  a 
week  (the  amount  of  the  original  order)  might  have  been  recovered. 

After  the  relief  business  was  finished  the  Board  reassembled  for  the  transaction  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Board,  most  of  which  was  purely  formal. 

Being  the  last  meeting  of  the  old  Board,  the  Chairman  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
made  a  short  valedictory  speech  in  which  he  mentioned  incidentally  that  every  member 
who  had  stood  for  re-election  had  been  returned.  We  were  afterwards  informed  that  a 
pit  labourer  had  been  returned  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  This  man  had  been  brought  up 
m  the  Workhouse  and  had  even  occupied  the  casual  wards.  He  was  now  endeavouring 
to  have  them  made  more  comfortable  by  introducing  hammock  beds,  as  he  said  the 
wooden  boards  were  too  cold  to  sleep  on. 

Mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  excellent  results  which  have  attended  the  boarding- 
out  of  children  within  the  Union.  These  children  are  looked  after  by  a  Committee  con- 
sisting of  the  lady  Guardians,  of  whom  there  are  five  on  the  Board.  Each  Guardian  takes 
charge  of  so  many  children,  visits  the  homes  regularly  and  pays  the  maintenance  to  the 
foster-parents.  A  cheque  for  the  total  maintenance  of  the  children  is  paid  quarterly  to 
one  of  the  Guardians,  who  acts  as  secretary  to  the  Committee  and  who  accounts  for  the 
money  to  the  Clerk.  By  this  means  the  connection  of  the  children  with  the  Poor  Law  i.5 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  children  are  boarded  out  in  the  agricultural  district  of  the 
Union  and  we  were  informed  that  the  Committee  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  children, 
in  fact,  they  have  more  applications  for  children  than  they  can  entertain.  As  far  as 
possible  the  boys  are  put  to  farm  labour  and  the  girls  go  into  domestic  service.  The 
system  was  instituted  and  has  been  developed  by  the  lady  Guardian  who  acts  as  secretary. 
Prior  to  that  the  children  were  kept  in  the  workhouse.  The  allowance  is  4s.  a  week  and 
10s.  a  quarter  for  clothing.  The  lady  Guardian  referred  to  said  that  she  thought  the  allow- 
ance was  rather  small  in  some  cases  and  wished  the  Guardians  could  increase  it.  The 
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Provincial  Urban;:  children  being  boarded-out  within  the  Union  are  not  inspected  by  the  lady  Inspectors 
51B  (contd.).        of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  the  late  Inspector  ^       was  stated  to  have  gone 
round  the  homes  and  to  have  expressed  himself  as  delighted  with  them. 


No.  52. 

Provincial  Urban :  We  travelled  to  *  *  by  the  10.23  train  and,  on  reaching  it,  were 
52.  informed  at  the  ofl&ce    of  the  Board   of  Guardians   that  there  was    no  meeting 

of  the  Relief  Committee  to-day  and  none  would  be  held  until  Saturday.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  workhouse  in  the  hope  of  finding  Mr.  A.,  the  late  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  for  the  district,  to  whom  we  had  wired  in  the  morning,  in 
the  hope  that  we  might  have  his  assistance  and  guidance  for  our  visit.  Not  finding  any 
word  of,  or  from,  him  there,  we  proceeded  to  his  house,  not  far  off,  and  ascertaining  that  he 
had  gone  to  *  *  but  would  probably  return  before  the  afternoon,  we  decided  to 
drive  to  the  cottage  homes  of  the  Union,  situated  some  five  miles  off  and  near  *  * 
Station.  Mrs.  A.,  who  evidently  knew  the  homes  weU  and  all  about  them, 
led  us  to  expect  a  well-ordered,  simple  and  modest  estabhshment  of  some 
thirty  children  under  charge  of  a  tried  and  very  capable  matron,  a  Mrs.  W  *  *  ,. 
who  had  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  inspector  and  of  the  board  for  the  good 
work  she  has  done  since  her  appointment  some  six  years  ago.  We  were  not  disappointed^ 
and  our  opinion  was  formed  after  a  careful  and  minute  inspection  of  the  buildings,  and  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  inmates  both  before  and  during  their  meal  time,  as  they  had 
just  returned  to  dinner  from  their  morning  at  the  public  school,  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
There  are  thirty-three  children  in  the  homes,  seventeen  girls  and  sixteen  boys,  all  very 
healthy  and  strong,  and  the  Medical  Officer's  report,  which  we  saw,  showed  that  there  has 
not  been  a  single  case  of  sickness  requiring  his  care  for  the  last  six  months.  His  book 
shows  that  he  attends  with  regularity.  The  matron  was  justly  proud  of  these  results,  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  aided,  by  lots  of  good  fresh  country  air  (the  windows  of  the  dormitories 
are  kept  open  day  and  night  as  we  were  told)  and  wholesome  diet  (such  as  we  saw  at 
their  dinner,  consisting  partly  of  roast  mutton  and  roast  pork,  but  chiefly  potatoes  — I  never 
saw  better — and  excellent  gravy  poured  over  them).  The  house  and  rooms,  including  the 
dormitories,  were  plain  and  plainly  equipped  and  furnished,  but  well -adapted  for  the 
purpose,  although  the  existing  accommodation  would  not  suffice  for  more  than  are  now 
there. 

Until  eight  years  ago  the  practice  was  to  board  out  the  children,  but  Mr.  A. 
afterwards  told  us  that  the  Guardians  had  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number 
of  suitable  foster-parents  and  the  cottage  home  system  was  adopted,  several  cottages 
that  had  apparently  been  built  to  house  the  workers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
*  *  having  been  joined  together,  as  I  have  already  said.  All  the  children  of 
the  Union  are  now  there.  When  they  leave,  the  boys  go  to  house  work,  become  house 
hoys,  as  the  matron  said — and  she  produced  a  letter  from  a  lady  to  whose  house  a  boy 
had  recently  gone,  expressing  her  satisfaction  with  him — and  some  go  to  agricultural 
work.  The  house  boys  get  2s.  a  week  and  board  and  lodging.  The  girls  go  into  domestic 
service.  The  parents  sometimes  claim  the  children  when  they  grow  up,  but  the  Guardians 
are  always  ready  to  do  their  best  to  prevent  this,  and,  in  one  case  of  which  we  were  told, 
a  drunken  mother  had  come  to  claim  her  boy.  The  boy  was  much  ashamed  of  her,  and 
the  Guardians  had  wisely  found  him  a  place  at  some  distance  from         * . 

We  were  much  pleased  with  all  we  saw,  and  we  think  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  homes 
are  a  great  success  and  very  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  they  serve.  Their  success  must 
be  largely  due  to  the  excellent  management  and  to  the  interest  which  we  were  led  to 
understand  that  the  Guardians,  a  good  Board,  take  in  them. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  they  cannot,  of  course,  compare  with  the  modern  homes  that 
are  thought  necessary  for  city  Unions  ;  they  are  on  a  wholly  different  scale  and  of  a 
different  type,  less  pretentious  and  much  less  costly,  but  we  cannot  say  less  efficient  or 
useful  as  regards  the  future  of  the  children  whose  wants  they  meet. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  boys  are  all,  over  eight,  taught  swimming  in  the  *  ^  ,  and 
the  Guardians  provide  a  swimming  master.  The  boys  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  bathing  will  begin  this  summer.  They  also  play  cricket.  We  saw  cricket 
bats,  and  they  were  evidently  all  very  happy.  We  were  told  that  the  children  mix  freely 
with  the  others  attending  the  school,  and  that  the  latter  are  quite  well  disposed  towards 
the  cottage  home  children,  although  they  sometimes  term  them  the  "  tFnion  Jacks," 
when  they  want  to  be  nasty.    The  matron  told  us  she  always  urged  them  not  to  mind. 
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Provincial  Urban — continued. 

In  the  afternoon,  along  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.,  who  kindly  joined  us,  we  went  Provincial  Urban; 
through  the     *    *     Workhouse.    It  is  undergoing  repair  and  addition  and  the  inmates  (cwic?.). 
have  been  moved  from  their  usual  quarters  to  other  parts  of  the  house.     They  are  mainly 
aged  infirm  and  chronics — we  saw  them  all  vsdth  unfortunately  some  imbeciles  and  epilep- 
tics who  would  be  better  elsewhere.     There  are  casual  wards  of  the  old  type,  stone-break- 
ing being  the  main  test.    There  were  some  half-dozen  vagrants  in  the  wards,  several  of 
whom  we  saw,  young  able-bodied  men,  and  the  stone  they  break  is  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   They  also  have  stick-splitting  of  native  wood,  apparently  blown  or  topped 
branches,  not  imported  timber  from  foreign  countries  as  we  saw  was  supplied  by  the  * 
Guardians  at  a  wholly  inordinate  cost.    The  master  and  matron  seemed  officials  of  a 
superior  type,  and  Mr.  A.  corroborated  our  opinion. 

It  is  a  good  type  of  a  rural  workhouse,  well  managed,  although  being  in  the  hands  of 
masons  and  other  workmen  it  might  well  have  been  less  tidy  and  comfortable  than  we 
found  it. 


No.  54. 

This  Committee  visited  the  Union  workhouse.    The  workhouse  is  built  in  terraces  Provincial  Upban: 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.    It  is  built  of  stone,  which,  notwithstanding  the  pleasant  situation, 
makes  it  somewhat  depressing.    The  house  has  accommodation  for  450.    There  were 
only  394  inmates  at  the  time,  but  in  the  winter  the  number  had  risen  to  436.  The 
394  were  classified  as  follows  : — 


Able-bodied  men       _       _  _ 

-  32 

,,          women    -       -  - 

-  47 

Not  able-bodied  men  -       -  - 

-  163 

„          ,,  women 

-  120 

Children :  Boys  -       -       -  - 

7 

,,        Girls  -       -       -  - 

-   .  -  7 

Infants      _       _  - 

-  18 

394 

The  number  of 

insane  persons  in  the  house  was  :— 

Females. 

Males. 

Certified  Insane 

19 

26 

Uncertified  Insane 

3 

Certified  Epileptics  - 

3 

3 

Sane  Epileptics  - 

5 

2 

Observation  Cases 

6 

4 

Weak  Intellect  - 

1 

36 

36 

The  certified  and  uncertified  female  imbeciles  are  in  the  same  ward  with  a  few  old 
troublesome  women.  There  are  four  sane  epileptics  in  the  same  ward.  There  is  no 
special  sick  ward  for  these  persons  and  they  are  taken  to  the  infirmary  when  they  fall  ill. 

The  wards  for  infants  and  their  mothers  had  only  been  recently  built,  and  are  well 
fitted  out  for  their  purpose.  The  infants  were  asleep  in  cots  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the 
second  floor  there  was  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  mothers,  and  cots  were  provided 
alongside  the  mothers'  beds.  During  the  day  the  mothers  visit  the  infants  every 
two  hours. 

The  Guardians  provide  drugs.  There  were  a  few  sick  cases  in  the  infirmary,  but 
only  one  venereal  case,  and  the  matron  stated  that  they  had  very  few  such  cases  at  any 
time. 

Brabazon  work  is  provided  in  the  house,  and  one  man  was  engaged  upon  a  piece  of 
wood-carving  which  indicated  a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  Another  was  engaged  in 
basket-making. 
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Provincial  Urban.    A  number  of  able-bodied  men  were  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  airing  yard,  no 
54  (contd.).        work  of  any  sort  being  provided  for  them.    The  vagrant 'wards  were  a  solid  block  of 
buildings,  totally  enclosed,  and  from  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  Little 
daylight  could  penetrate,  and  the  place  was  to  all  intents  a  prison  on  a  small  scale. 
Stone-breaking  was  provided  for  the  strong,  and  wood-chopping  for  the  weaker. 

The  Committee  was  shown  over  the  workhouse  by  the  matron,  the  master  being 
called  away  to  a  case  at  the  police  court.  The  matron  was  a  sensible  woman  and  a 
good  organiser.  She  knew  the  arrangement  and  the  work  of  the  house  thoroughly. 
Every  part  of  the  building  was  clean,  and  apart  from  such  questions  as  classifical  ion 
and  employment  of  the  inmates,  not  many  improvements  could  be  suggested. 

The  Committee  then  attended  the  Board  meeting.  The  number  of  members  is  75, 
and  they  meet  in  a  large  room  suitably  arranged.  There  was  a  rostrum  on  which  the 
Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Clerk  were  seated.  The  proceedings  were  orderly,  and 
many  of  the  Guardians  showed  keenness.  The  only  business  of  interest  to  the 
Committee  was  a  question  whether  a  rural  postman's  offer  of  a  contribution  of  2s.  6d.  a 
week  towards  the  support  of  his  imbecile  wife  in  the  asylum  should  be  accepted.  He 
had  a  daughter,  16,  and  a  son,  11,  living  at  home,  and  he  had  been  asked  to  contribute 
4s.  a  week.  His  wages  were  25s.  a  week.  Some  considerable  time  was  spent  in 
discussing  whether  the  amount  should  be  3s.  or  2s.  6d.,  and  eventually  2s.  6d.  was 
accepted  for  the  present. 

Children's  Homes. 

The  children  are  now  provided  for  in  scattered  homes  ;  the  central  home  is  used  as  a 
receiving  house  for  all  children,  except  the  sick.  It  has  accommodation  for  18  children. 
There  were,  however,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  23  children  in  residence.  This  overcrowded 
state  is  only  temporary ;  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  finding  suitable  homes 
for  boarding  out  some  of  the  children,  others  are  expected  shortly  to  leave  with  their 
parents.  There  are  4  scattered  homes,  each  accommodating  10  children,  and  each  in 
charge  of  a  foster-mother  ;  no  paid  assistance  is  given  to  the  foster-mothers  ;  the  chil- 
dren who  are  able,  give  a  little  help.  The  superintendent  and  his  wife  reside  at  the 
central  home,  and  they  have  one  paid  assistant.  All  the  cottages  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Guardians  from  revenue  ;  no  loans  whatever  have  been  raised.  There  are  chil- 
dren sufficient  for  another  home,  but  the  Guardians  do  not  feel  disposed  to  buy  other 
property  at  present,  lest  the  numbers  should  fall  off.  It  has  evidently  not  occurred  to 
the  minds  of  the  Guardians  that  houses  might  be  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  given  up 
again  as  the  numbers  warranted.  With  the  present  policy,  the  central  home  is  likely 
to  be  often  overcrowded,  or  families  may  be  relieved  outside,  when  the  home  is  full, 
who  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Guardians,  to  be  taken  in.  The  scattered  home  system 
has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Guardians  ;  they  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  step 
which  they  have  taken.  The  children,  I  was  told,  had  greatly  improved  since  their 
removal  from  the  workhouse. 

I  visited  several  outdoor  relief  cases,  accompanied  by  the  relieving  officer,  in  the 
sparsely  populated  out-districts  ;  particulars  as  follows  : — 

(1)  An  aged  couple,  aged  68  and  67,  in  receipt  of  5s.  per  week  ;  the  rent  is  2s.  5d. 
per  week ;  the  man  is  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  no  one  will  employ  him  ;  he 
does  a  little  in  the  garden,  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  cottage.  They  buy  neither 
vegetables  nor  fruit.  The  waste  vegetables,  etc.,  are  boiled  for  pig  food  ;  this,  along 
with  other  food  stuff  given  to  them  by  a  neighbouring  farmer  (for  whom  the  man 
worked  a  number  of  years),  enables  them  to  keep  a  pig.    A  married  daughter  in 

*  *    sends  a  little  tea  and  coffee  occasionally ;  a  married  son  employed  by  the 

*  *  District  Council  gives  a  little  when  he  can :  neither  the  son  nor  the 
daughter  have  any  dependants.  The  old  couple  manage  to  pay  their  way  without 
getting  into  debt.  The  home  was  very  clean  and  tidy.  This  seems  in  every 
respect  a  suitable  case  for  out-relief. 

(2)  An  aged  couple,  76  and  70,  in  receipt  of  6s.  per  week.  The  rent  is  Is.  6d. 
per  week  ;  they  also  pay  rates.  The  poor  rate  amounts  to  2s.  and  the  district  rate 
to  Is.  9d.  per  half  year.  The  woman  is  dying  of  cancer  ;  a  married  daughter  is 
staying  with  them  at  present  to  nurse  her.  There  are  five  sons,  all  married.  Also 
three  daughters,  one  married,  one  a  widow,  and  one  single,  none  of  whom  live 
permanently  with  their  parents.  The  circumstances  of  these  sons  and  daughters 
could  not  be  ascertained  exactly.  The  relieving  officer  said  they  were  not  able  to 
do  much. 
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(3)  An  aged  couple,  87  and  84,  in  receipt  of  6s.  per  v^eek.  They  were  both  ill  Provincial  Urban: 
in  bed  ;  neither  of  them  are  ever  expected  to  recover.    A  w^idowed  daughter  who  '^^  {''''^^d.). 

has  an  imbecile  son,  aged  19,  in  receipt  of  3s.  per  week  relief  from  *  *  Union, 
lives  with  them,  and  nurses  both  of  them.  There  is  scarcely  sufficient  accom- 
modation, but  the  aged  couple  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  removed  to  the 
infirmary.    The  rent  is  Is.  4^d.  per  week. 

(4)  An  aged  widow,  83,  in  receipt  of  5s.  per  week,  bedridden  ;  living  with  her 
married  daughter  who  has  one  child  ;  her  husband  earns  15s.  per  week.  This  is 
a  proper  case  for  the  infirmary,  and  would  be  much  better  if  removed  there.  She 
is  suffering  from  a  very  repulsive  skin  disease. 

(5)  An  aged  widow,  86,  in  receipt  of  4s.  per  week ;  living  with  a  single  daughter 
who  is  a  dressmaker  ;  has  had  relief  for  about  16  years.  The  home  was  very 
clean  and  tidy,  and  the  recipient  was  very  smartly  dressed.  If  the  daughter's 
earnings  are  as  little  as  the  relieving  officer  believes  them  to  be,  it  is  a  very 
suitable  case  for  relief.    It  is,  however,  impossible  to  verify  them. 

(6)  An  aged  couple,  79  and  60,  receiving  4s.  per  week.  A  stepdaughter  of  the 
old  man  lives  with  them ;  she  does  a  little  plain  sewing,  but  cannot  earn  much,  as 
she  suffers  from  hip  disease,  also  from  giddiness.  The  rent  is  Is.  7d.  per  week ;  in 
addition  to  this  they  pay  a  water  rate  of  3s.  per  year.  I  was  told  that  2s.  6d.  per 
week  is  all  the  stepdaughter  will  earn  on  the  average ;  there  is,  therefore,  only 
6s.  6d.  for  three  persons  to  live  on.  When  the  rent  is  deducted  it  leaves  only 
4s.  lid.  per  week.  On  asking  how  they  managed  to  live,  1  was  given  the  following 
particulars : — 

s.  d. 

1  cvvt.  of  coal.  Is.  4d.  (a  married  daughter  pays  half 


of  this,  and  also  provides  soap)      _  -  .  8 

3  quartern  loaves  at  5d.  -  -  -  -  -  1  3 
^  lb.  of  butter     -  5 

4  ozs.  of  tea  ------  -  -  4^ 

1  lb.  of  sugar      -------  2| 

1  pt.  of  scald  milk  per  day  at  ^d.  -       -  -  -  3| 

1  faggot  of  firewood,  and  lamp  oil-       -  _  -  31 


3  5f 


With  the  Is.  5id.  remaining  they  buy  a  little  meat,  fish,  or  jam  occasionally. 
Clothes  and  material  for  making  clothes  are  given  by  charitable  neighbours.  As 
the  aged  couple  do  not  require  much  in  the  way  of  new  clothing,  another  Is.  per 
week  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  standard  of  comfort.  This  is  a  very 
suitable  case  for  outdoor  relief. 

(7)  An  aged  widower,  68,  receiving  3s.  per  week,  having  two  single  sons  living 
with  him ;  one  is  a  tailor,  earning  10s.  per  week— a  cripple.  The  other  a  cab- 
driver,  earning  3s.  6d.  per  week  and  his  food.  The  house  is  in  a  very  dirty  and 
neglected  condition.  It  would  be  advisable  to  insist  upon  the  house  being  kept 
clean  or  outdoor  relief  refused. 


No.  62. 

This  Committee  visited  the  workhouse.  The  house  is  old,  but  has  a  cheerful  and  Provincial  Urban 
cared-for  appearance.  The  master  and  matron,  who  had  not  been  there  long,  were 
struggling  to  get  rid  of  vermin  which  had  got  a  great  hold  of  walls,  bedding  and 
furniture.  The  ground  round  the  house  was  well  cared  for  and  the  men  seemed  to 
like  working  in  it.  A  lady  Guardian,  who  seemed  to  know  and  care  for  the  inmates, 
took  one  of  the  Commissioners  over  the  house. 

AVe  subsequently  attended  the  Guardians'  meeting.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a 
family  where  the  parents  were  both  ill.  The  man  was  a  shepherd  earning  15s.  when  in 
work  ;  there  were  7  children,  but  relief  was  granted. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  shoemaker,  aged  70,  who  lived  alone  and  was  described 
as  very  dirty.  The  relieving  officer  strongly  recommended  offer  of  house,  Ijut  the 
Guardians  voted  Is.  a  week  for  a  fortnight. 
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Provincial  Urban:     Another  case  of  dirt  was  brought  np  ;  the  pauper  was  80.    Tlie  Guardians  said  there 
62  {contil).         ought  to  be  power  of  compulsory-  removal.    They  seemed  afraid  of  starvation  occurring 
and  granted  2s.  weekly  till  the  autumn. 

A  boy  of  15,  who  would  finisli  liis  apprenticeship  in  November,  was  granted  boots. 
He  was  earning  5s.  6d.  and  the  Board  were  supplementing  this. 

I  have  notes  of  many  other  cases,  but  there  was  nothing  special  in  them  except  that 
of  a  girl  whose  sister  was  in  service  in  *  *  and  asked  for  her  to  join  her  in  service 
in  the  same  family.  All  the  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  deserted  by  father.  The 
mother,  I  think,  was  dead.  The  girl  was  very  delicate  and  it  was  thought  the  climate 
would  do  her  good.  The  Guardians  seemed  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  considerable 
cost  of  journey  and  outfit  if  proper  escort  and  advice  could  be  secured.  It  was  referred 
to  a  lady  Guardian  to  see  to  the  matter. 

A  man  whose  wife  was  paralysed  asked  for  a  bottle  of  cod  liver  oil  for  child.  It  was 
stated  that  it  would  cost  8d.;  it  was  privately  given  by  a  Guardian  who  said  it  was  a  pity 
to  make  a  man  a  pauper  for  8d.  There  were  several  letters  asked  for  for  the  Eye  Hospital. 
The  Guardians'  letters  were  exhausted  for  the  year,  and  they  hesitated  greatly  about 
subscribing  for  more  ;  finally  a  Guardian  gave  his  own  under  a  promise  that  if  anyone 
from  his  own  parish  wanted  one  later  the  Guardians  would  supply  it. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  large  employer  has  arranged  for  5s.  pensions  for  aged 
workpeople  who  have  worked  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  place  looked  thriving 
and  cared  for.  There  is  a  co-operative  society  which  is  helping  people  to  build  and 
buy  their  own  cottages.  There  seemed  a  good  deal  of  personal  interest  taken  by  the 
Guardians  in  the  paupers. 


No.  84, 

Out- Relief. 

Provincial  Urban:     j  visited  a  large  number  of  cases — between  20  and  30 — with  the  relieving  officer. 

There  are  almshouses  in  *  *  for  120,  mostly  old  women,  some  married  couples. 
Most  of  the  inmates  are  in  receipt  of  relief.  As  a  rule  the  almshouse  comes  first,  the 
relief  after.  The  old  people  come  in  from  the  country,  often  because  their  cottage  is 
wanted  for  a  younger  man  by  the  farmer ;  they  manage  to  get  along  with  the  help  of 
friends  and  children  until  they  are  qualified,  then  they  say,  "  We  have  got  an  almshouse, 
now  we  must  have  relief."  Outside  help  stops,  and  the  Guardians  accept  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  an  almshouse  as  a  qualification  for  out-relief. 

Relief  is  given  to  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  only  in  illness  ;  it  is  given  to 
deserted  wives  (3),  and  to  wives  of  men  in  gaol.  It  is  also  given  to  able-bodied  men 
out  of  work,  the  cases  being  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  scale  of  relief  is  not  definite  ;  old  people  are  started  at  2s,  and  gradually  raised. 
One  has  as  much  as  6s.,  but  she  is  not  in  an  almshouse  and  pays  rent.  A  widow  with 
two  children  gets  2s.  and  a  stone  of  bread,  equal  altogether  to  3s.  6d.  A  widow  with  five 
children  gets  5s.,  a  stone  of  bread,  and  a  stone  of  flour  ;  a  son  helps  her  a  little.  Rents 
are  from  2s.  to  3s.,  which  means  two  rooms  up  and  two  down.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
very  bad  cottage  property  in  the  town,  of  which  I  saw  the  worst.  The  houses  are  very 
dilapidated  and  old ;  except  in  a  few  cases,  they  were  kept  much  cleaner  than  they 
deserved,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  inmates,  in  spite  of  great  holes  in  the  floors,  and 
bulging  Avails  and  ceilings.  They  belong  some  of  them  to  people  who  are  not  well  off, 
and  the  Council  won't  move  about  it.  None  of  the  owners  are  on  the  Council.  The 
rents  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  high  as  in  the  better  cottages,  and  the  relieving  officer 
would  approve  of  a  polic}^  of  giving  no  relief  into  them.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to 
remove  respectable  cases  ;  and  when  relief  is  permanent  he  does  so.  In  one  long  street 
relief  goes  into  nearly  every  house,  and  almost  always  on  account  of  illness. 

I  went  into  nearly  every  house  of  one  row  of  almshouses ;  they  are  old,  but  fairly 
comfortable  and  in  good  repair,  with  nice  gardens.    All  but  one  were  clean. 

Paupers  come  or  send  for  their  relief  every  week.  The  relieving  officer  says  that  he 
has  put  a  stop  to  a  custom  of  charging  Id,  for  taking  it,  which  was  prevalent  before  he 
came  (three  years  ago).  However,  one  old  woman  assured  us  that  she  still  has  to  pay 
the  penny. 

The  f(jllowing  are  some  of  the  cases  visited  : — 

1.  Widow  with  five  children  {see  above).  She  was  out  working,  and  the  five 
children  at  school.  A  neighbour  says  the  eldest  child  looks  after  the  others.  The 
house  outside  looked  nice.  The  relieving  officer  would  like  in  these  cases  to  give 
the  woman  encugh  to  enable  her  to  stay  at  home. 
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2.  An  old  man  minding  his  son-in-law's  baker's  shop.    He  and  his  blind  wife  Provincial  Urban: 
receive  5s.  ()d.    He  is  a  country  man,  only  recently  moved  in.  (contd.). 

3.  A  baker's  assistant  out  of  work  three  years,  about  50,  does  odd  jobs.  He  and 
the  woman  who  is  now  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  illegitimate  children,  were  many 
years  in  the  workhouse.  They  came  out  and  married  ;  there  is  another  child,  and 
they  have  intermittent  relief,  in  kind  only.    A  miserable  home. 

4.  Man  in  prison  for  coining.  Wife  and  two  children  receive  2s.,  and  Is.  meat, 
and  one  stone  of  bread.  A  girl  of  18  has  just  left  a  situation  to  come  home,  and 
hopes  to  get  work  in  *  *.  The  Guardians  have  spent  £42  in  trying  to  prove 
a  settlement  in     *  *. 

5.  A  widower,  with  six  children,  has  been  having  relief  while  out  of  work. 
The  eldest  girl,  16,  is  going  wrong. 

6.  The  mother  of  four  illegitimate  children,  has  been  relieved  during  confinement. 
Works  in  a  stay  factory  when  well,  receives  considerable  money  from  the  fathers 
of  her  children.    A  wretched  home  and  most  slatternly  woman. 

(These  last  four  cases  were  all  in  the  "  slum  "  property.) 

7.  A  man  suffering  from  asthma,  his  wife  a  nice  energetic  woman,  twelve 
children,  the  youngest  an  infant.  Two  sons  earn  about  10s.  each,  relief  2s.  and 
two  stones  of  bread.    A  good  home. 

8.  A  man  recovering  from  severe  illness  ;  relieving  officer  said  t^qihus,  wife 
said  rheumatism.  Five  small  children,  and  i)erhaps  the  most  hopelessly  bad 
cottage  I  saw.    I  forget  the  exact  amount  of  relief,  but  something  quite  inadequate. 

9.  A  solitary  old  man  in  an  almost  bare  and  exceedingly  dirty  cottage.  The 
relieving  officer  would  like  powers  to  remove  liim,  but  he  is  by  no  means  decrepit, 
and  could  be  clean  if  he  liked.    Relief  3s.  6d.,  the  only  income. 

10.  A  bricklayer's  labourer,  out  of  work  constantly  owing  to  quarrelsome 
temper.  Wife  vsas  born  and  bred  in  the  workhouse,  and  would  be  quite  content 
to  return  there.  Four  little  children,  and  a  very  bare  home.  Relief  in  kind  only, 
no  food  unless  they  had  it.  Wife  says  she  would  gladly  emigrate.  Her  sister  and 
family  are  doing  very  well  in  Canada,  but  "they  did  not  emigrate,  they  just  went." 
Relieving  officer  thinks  man's  character  too  unsatisfactory.  This  family  seems 
condemned  to  hopeless  pauperism  unless  the  Guardians  adopt  some  different 
policy,  and  the  relieving  officer  says  he  has  several  others  like  it. 

11  and  12.  Two  boarded-out  children  in  different  homes  ;  both  seemed  satis- 
factory. One,  a  cripple,  has  4s.  and  a  milk  ticket,  the  other  4s.  The  relieving 
officer  prefers  strangers  to  relatives,  says  the  children  are  better  treated.  He  visits 
these  cases  every  week,  and  was  well  loiown  ;  but  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  the  peoi)le  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and  had  to  be  told. 

The  remaining  cases  were  mostly  old  people  in  comfortable,  clean  little  homes. 


No.  95. 

The  institutions  comprise  : — 

1.  A  workhouse  with  an  excellent  infirmary,  under  a  resident  Medical  Officer,  provincial  Urban: 
a  shrewd  young  practitioner  with  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk.  It  appears  that —  95. 

{a)  The  evils  of  a  town  like  *  *  ,  which  has  a  large  naval  and  military 
element,  almost  call  for  a  special  inquiry. 

(b)  Co-operation  between  the  workhouse  infirmary  and  the  voluntary  hospital ; 
is  very  complete,  but  poor  people  prefer  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

(c)  As  in  larger  towns  direct  admission  to  the  infirmary  is  becoming  conmion. 

2.  A  set  of  cottage  homes  for  children. 

These  were  built  some  4  years  ago  on  a  fine  hill-side  a  mile  or  more  out  of 
*  *  ,  a  position  exposed  and  bracing.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
Guardians  had  bought  enough  land  for  development,  and  the  homes  are  rather 
close  together.  Nor  is  the  prospect  of  5  cemeteries,  a  convict  establishment,  and 
an  isolation  hospital  very  cheering.  The  homes  themselves  are  simple  and 
costly.  I  did  not  hear  the  figmres  of  the  initial  outlay,  but  each  cJiild  was 
reckoned  at  10s.  4d.  a  week  inclusive,  or  3s.  ll|d.  for  necessaries  alone.  The 
11  homes  are  plain,  airy,  and  not  at  all  luxurious  ;  built  for  16  children  each,  and 
contain  155  in  all,  viz.,  87  girls  and  66  boys.  The  superintendent  is  a  very 
conscientious  well-meaning  man,  who  has  been  storekeeper  at  the  workhouse  and 
married  one  of  the  nurses,  a  good  creature  :  but  neither  of  them  had  the  experience 
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or  quite  tlie  range  needed  for  the  position.  I  did  not  tliink  the  foster-niotliers 
came  from  quite  the  class  to  which  one  is  accustomed.  However,  the  school 
seemed  to  work  well,  the  children  looked  happy  and  healthy,  and  in  the  homes 
lived  as  a  rule  in  the  kitchen,  keeping  the  parlour  for  Sunda}'. 

The  after-life  of  the  children  is  the  really  interesting  feature. 

1.  Girls  go  (some)  into  service,  not  as  a  rule  as  "  generals." 

2.  Girls  are  sent  into  linen  mills  at  *  *  ,  in  *  *  ,  by  agreement 
with  the  owner  of  the  mills,  and  lately  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council.  He 
makes  the  arrangements  and,  after  3  months'  training,  guarantees  them  12s.  Cd. 
a  week,  their  board  and  lodging  costing  them  6s.  Twelve  girls  are  there  already,  all 
ajDparently  doing  well.  Two  cripples,  who  otherwise  Avould  be  in  the  workhouse  for 
life,  are  supporting  themselves  in  the  mills. 

3.  Two  boys  have  gone  down  to  the  same  mills,  and  2  more  are  going. 

4.  Seven  or  8  boys  are  apprenticed  on  board  fishing  smacks.  Four  are  in  the 
Army  (2  in  *  *  ;  1  in  *  *  ;  1  in  *  *  ,  whose 
father  was  there  before  him).    Three  are  in  the  Navy. 

The  Guardians  warmly  encourage  the  children  to  come  back  to  the  school  for  their 
holidays,  even  for  as  much  as  a  month.  I  saw  a  girl  who  was  back  from  service, 
who  certainly  did  the  system  credit. 

On  the  whole  the  schools  show  what  can  be  done  ]3y  a  not  very  high  type  of  Guardians, 
and  rather  medium  officers,  if  they  have  a  real  zeal  for  the  children's  welfare. 

I  also  visited  the  well-known  *  *  Charity,  founded  in  *  *  to  give  a  night's  lodging 
to  6  poor  men  "being  neither  rogues  nor  proctors."  The  men  are  chosen  by  the  clerk 
from  a  crowd  of  applicants  (the  night  of  my  visit  40  in  all),  apparently  on  no  principle, 
but  by,  in  an  American  phrase,  "  lightning  diagnosis."  They  are  given  ^  lb.  of  meat, 
1  lb.  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  coffee  for  supper,  and  in  the  morning  are  discharged  soon  after 
6  a.m.  with  4d.  in  their  pocket  to  buy  breakfast.  Not  a  few,  the  superintendent  told  me, 
settle  in  *  *  .  A  book  is  kept  in  which  they  enter  their  names  and  whence  they 
come  ;  illiteracy  is  very  uncommon. 


No.  96. 


Provincial  Urban : 
96 


Population  about  70,000  (19—). 
Acreage,  60,170  {Booth). 
Guardians,  fifty-six. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  forty-eight. 

Elected  as  Guardians,  eight. 

Two  lady  Guardians. 

Co-opted,  nil. 

Three  relieving  ofiScers. 

Pauperism,  2  7    *       *    ,  19—. 

Indoor  21  "3. 

Outdoor,  78-7. 

Parishes,  thirty-seven. 

Persons  per  acre,  1  ■  17. 

Three  Relief  Committees. 

The  workhouse  has  the  appearance  of  being  very  much 
overcrowded.  The  total  accommodation  is  46(5  beds. 
The  sick  wards  are  badly  ventilated  and  ill  adapted  for 
-their  purpose,  but  two  hospital  pavilions  are  in  course 
-of  construction. 

'This  Union  is  the  largest  in  *  *  ,  with  an  in- 
creasmg  population  and  a  steady  yearly  increasing 
pauperism  since  1894,  the  total  number  indoor  and  outdoor 
on  *  *  ,  18—  being  1,364;  on  *  *  ,  19—, 
it  was  1,951.  As  somewhere  near  88  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  relieved  on  the  *  *  ,  19 —  (a  one-day  count) 
were  relieved  in  their  own  homes  I  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  what  are  the  class  of  persons 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  living,  who 
are  considered  by  the  Guardians  as  eligible  for  poor  law 
relief.  Tiiis  necessitated  my  interviewing  the  relieving 
officers,  examining  their  application  and  report  books, 
attending  the  Relief  Committees. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  was  given  me  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  pauperism  of  587  in  twelve  years. 
There  is  a  greater  diversity  of  employment  in  this  Union 
than  in  any  other  in  *  *  .  In  one  district  recently 
a  mine  has  ceased  to  be  worked  but  this,  however,  does 
not  explain  the  gradual  increase  of  pauperism  during 
the  last  ten  years.  It  appears  to  me  to  bo  accounted  for 
by  the  system  of  administration  only.  Since  1894  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  grant  out-relief  more 
liberally.    This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  reUeving 


officers  whom  I  carefully  questioned  on  the  matter.  1 
found  that  the  Guardians  sit  on  the  Relief  Committees 
which  deal  with  the  cases  from  their  own  parish.  The 
relieving  officer  sends  particulars  of  each  applicant,  on 
a  form  provided  for  the  purpose  (as  below),  to  the  local 
Guardian  who  visits  the  case  prior  to  the  hearing. 


Names  of 
Applicants. 

Eesidence. 

Calling  or 
Occupation. 

Nature  of 
Application. 

J.  E. 

*  * 

Cottages 

near 

*  * 

Labourer 

Applies  for 
relief  to  be 
transferred 
from 

to   *  * 

The  effect  of  it  is  that  the  relieving  officer  does  not 
go  thoroughly  into  the  circumstances  of  a  case,  but  relies 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  local  Guardian  giving  the 
particulars  to  the  Committee,  and  naturally  the  officer 
does  not  press  his  opinion  against  that  of  the  Guardian, 
who  possibly  knows  the  applicant  better  than  he  does. 
This  system  is  condemned  by  the  relieving  officers,  as 
it  discourages  them  in  thoroughly  sifting  their  cases. 

There  are  three.  Committees  which  grant  relief,  but  no 
uniformity  is  aimed  at  between  them.  There  are  no  rules 
laid  down  for  their  guidance  and  there  is  no  commonly 
accepted  guiding  principle  in  the  minds  of  the  respective 
Committees.  Relief  is  given  almost  irrespective  of  in- 
come in  the  case  of  old  people  living  with  relatives  not 
legally  liable.  This  statement  applies  in  practice,  with 
slightly  varying  degree,  to  the  whole  of  the  Unions  in 

*  *  which  I  visited,  e.g.,  A.  with  a  grandson 
living  with  her  who  pays  10s.  to  12s.  per  week  for  lodg- 
ings, earnings  of  grandson  not  ascertained,  relief  granted 
4s.  6d.  I  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of 
such  cases,  sufficient  to  know  that  the  practice  is  to 
accept  them  as  eligible  for  relief.  Out  of  fifty-six  mem- 
Dors  of  the  Board  forty-one  were  returned  unopposed  at 
the  last  election. 
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RURAL. 


No.  28. 

The  Committee  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  about  twenty  r  ^ral :  28. 
Guardians  being  present.  Prior  to  the  taking  of  the  relief  cases  no  general  questions 
of  interest  arose.  The  Board  divided  into  two  Committees  for  the  purpise  of  dealing 
with  relief.  The  cases  were  for  the  most  part  of  an  uninteresting  type.  The  applicants, 
who  were  mostly  old  people,  were  dealt  with  with  great  kindness,  but  the  amount  of  relief 
given  to  them  was  very  small,  generally  2s.  6d.,  and  never  more  than  3s. 

Complaint  was  made  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
came  into  the  house  for  their  confinement.  It  seemed  that  in  hardly  any  cases  was  it 
possible  to  discover  the  patative  father. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  seemed  to  us  to  avoid  at  all  hazards  sending  people  into  the 
workhouse,  the  explanation  apparently  being  that  the  house  was  always  crowded 
and  the  Guardians  feared  being  pressed  to  provide  further  accommodation. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  methods  of  the  Guardians,  e.g.,  a  man  and  his  wife 
aged  twenty-four  and  twenty-two,  with  two  small  children  ;  man  broke  his  collar  bone, 
had  been  under  treatment  as  out-patient  in  the  general  infirmary.  Amount  of  relief  which 
had  been  giving  during  the  previous  month,  3?.  and  one  loaf.  The  woman  was  looking 
after  her  husband,  and  was  earning  nothing,  and  the  rent  was  2s.  6d.,  thus  leaving  a 
family  of  four  persons  6d.  a  week  and  a  loaf  to  live  upon.  Ultimately  the  relief  was 
increased  to  4s.  and  two  loaves,  after  one  of  the  Commissioners  had  been  appealed  to 
for  advice,  and  had  suggested  that  6d.  a  week  and  a  loaf  for  four  persons  seemed  hardly 
sufficient. 

A  man  and  wife  aged  seventy-eight  and  sixty-one,  respectively,  in  receipt  of  relief 
5s.  a  week.  Both  drink,  and  the  woman  had  recently  been  found  dead  drunk.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  this  case  was  that  they  should  come  into  the 
house  ;  but  this  was  considered  too  costly  and  ultimately  the  merits  of  the  case  were 
held  to  be  met  by  reducing  the  relief  to  2s.  6d.  No  other  sources  of  income  were  known. 
Perhaps  the  best  comment  on  the  Guardians'  policy  is  afforded  by  the  statistics  as  to  pauper- 
ism. The  number  in  receipt  of  out-relief  at  the  beginning  of  *  *  is  1,045,  and  the 
number  of  indoor,  441  ;  the  two  together  amounting  to  a  percentage  of  3 "5  pauperism 
on  the  population. 

We  then  went  over  the  workhouse,  which  was  a  small  one  of  the  ordinary  type,  the 
following  being  the  only  points  worthy  of  notice  : — ■ 

(1)  The  children  are  kept  in  separate  quarters  in  the  workhouse,  and  go  out  to 
the  elementary  schools.  We  met  them  returning  from  school,  and  they  seemed 
both  happy  and  healthy.  With  regard  to  the  after  careers  of  the  children,  the  matron 
said  she  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  situations  in  domestic  service  for  the 
girls,  and  that  they  were  almost  invariably  satisfactory.  The  boys  were  all  sent 
as  agricultural  labourers  to  farms  in  *  *  .  The  boys'  superintendent  said 
that  the  boys  liked  the  farmer's  life  immensely,  and  that  in  four  cases  boys  who  had 
left  the  workhouse  not  men  after  five  years  were  receiving  wages  of  £25  a  year  all 
found.    There  was  no  visitation  of  these  boys  on  behalf  of  the  Guardians. 

(2)  In  the  casual  wards  no  mattresses  whatever  were  provided.  The  casuals 
sleeping  in  rugs  on  the  floor  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  apparently  uninviting  conditions, 
we  were  told  that  some  16,000  tramps  passed  through  the  wards  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 


No.  32. 

This  Committee  visited  the  workhouse.    The  master  was,  unfortunately,  seriously  ill,  Uuval  32. 
but  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  and  the  assistant  clerk,  who  had  come  over  to  see  the 
master  and  to  see  to  the  management,  showed  the  Committee  over  the  house.  The  matron 
was  present  for  part  of  the  time. 

The  Union  is  almost  wholly  rural,  but  comprises  the  urban  districts  of    *    *  fa 
residential  suburb  of    *    *    ),  and    *    *    (a  mining  district). 
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Eural:  32  (contd.).  The  house  appeared  to  consist  of  a  cluster  of  cottages,  which  had  been  patched  up  and 
added  to  on  no  ordered  plan.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  new  building,  there  was  accom- 
modation for  100,  but  there  were  only  seventy-three  inmates  on  this  occasion.  The  staff 
consisted  of  master,  matron,  cook,  and  children's  warden,  and  seemed  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  house.  An  inmate  acted  as  porter.  The  honorary  Chaplain 
conducts  a  service  on  Sundays,  and  a  Nonconformist  member  of  the  Board  also  conducts 
services. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  in  praise  of  this  house.  Every  place  seemed  dirty, 
and  the  fullest  use  was  not  made  of  what  resources  there  were.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
were  disgraceful,  the  laundry  was  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  the  accommodation  in  the  tramp 
wards  was  primitive.  There  were  some  "  association  "  wards  attached  to  the  last  men- 
tioned. The  vagrants  were  only  detained  one  night,  and  were  required  to  perform  a  task 
of  stone-breaking  before  leaving.    They  were  all  turned  out  on  Sundays. 

The  inmates  were  sitting  round  fires  in  small  rooms  with  low  ceilings,  and  seemed  morose 
and  indifferent  to  their  surroundings.  The  children  looked  far  from  happy.  They  were 
huddled  together  in  a  small  room,  with  no  attempt  at  brightness.  A  few  mothers  were 
visiting,  and  the  master's  own  children  appeared  to  be  associating  with  the  pauper  children. 

The  Committee  was  shown  into  the  Board  room,  by  far  the  most  cheerful  room  in  the 
house.  It  was,  of  necessity,  a  large  room,  for  the  Guardians  number  sixty-six,  only  slightly 
fewer  than  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  house. 

The  Clerk  seemed  more  amused  than  interested  at  the  visit  of  the  Committee,  and 
appeared  to  take  some  pride  in  his  general  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
house. 


No.  35. 

Hural :  35.  We  visited  first  the  Union  offices.    These  are  of  the  simplest,  and  hardly  adequate, 

e.g.,  two  Committees  were  held  concurrently  in  the  same  room,  not  by  any  means  a 
large  one.    The  furniture  also,  though  sufficient,  was  plain  and  ancient. 

We  arrived  before  the  Relief  Committee  met,  and  talked  to  two  lady  Guardians.  They 
said  the  chief  difficulty  was  the  influence  exerted  by  the  squires,  who  would  attend  only 
to  push  special  cases,  and  against  whom  the  farmers  and  others  were  afraid  to  maintain 
their  opinions.  The  Relief  Committee  consists  of  the  whole  Board,  but  comparatively 
few  attend ;  to-day  three  women,  and  men  going  in  and  out  to  the  number  of  about  eight 
or  ten.  The  Chairman,  a  very  businesslike  man,  conducted  the  work  well.  There  are 
three  relieving  officers  in  population  of  23,000.  The  first,  who  takes  *  *,  was  a 
capable  active  man,  who  knew  his  cases  very  well,  and  gave  full  details.  The  second, 
who  had  a  rural  district,  seemed  too  old  for  the  work,  but  is  said  to  be  helped  by  his  son. 
The  third  we  did  not  see. 

The  cases  were  carefully  considered,  and  on  the  whole  wisely  dealt  with,  though  relief 
seemed  inadequate.  Only  one  applicant  came  before  the  Committee ;  if  they  live  at  a 
distance  they  are  not  required  to  come.  They  are  put  on  relief  for  fourteen  weeks,  and 
then  reported.    The  following  are  specimen  cases  : — 

(1)  Widow,  aged  31,  two  children,  aged  9  and  5  months.  She  lives  with  a  brother- 
in-law,  earning  20s.,  who  pays  her  10s.  for  board  and  lodging.  Her  second  husband, 
a  printer,  died  three  weeks  ago  ;  no  insurance.  She  has  one  room,  fairly  clean ;  pays 
23.  rent.  She  came  to  the  town  six  years  ago  as  a  tramp,  is  of  fair  character ;  nearest 
relative  a  second  cousin  of  her  father's.    3s.  granted  for  fourteen  weeks. 

(2)  A  single  woman,  aged  60,  only  income  3s.  for  sweeping  out  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  soup  from  the  convent.  She  used  to  be  employed  by  an  upholsterer 
in  teazing  horse-hair,  but  now  it  is  done  by  a  machine.  Her  rent  is  £3  a  year ;  her 
room  is  clean  but  not  tidy.  (A  Commissioner  visited  this  case  afterwards,  and  thought 
the  relieving  officer  had  rather  stretched  a  point  in  calling  the  room  clean;  it  was 
filled  with  heaps  of  dirty  old  clothes  and  rags.)    3s.  granted. 

(3)  A  widow  of  69,  bedridden,  living  with  a  son,  who  is  an  auxiliary  postman  and 
tailor,  and  also  carries  game  for  *  *  .  There  are  twelve  people  in  this  family, 
and  31s.  and  extras  coming  in.  Rent  £10  a  year  and  rates  for  three  rooms  and  a 
kitchen.  The  old  woman  has  four  other  sons — a  joiner  earning  35s.,  three  children, 
gives  Is. ;  a  fishing  rod  maker  earning  35s.  at  least,  one  child,  gives  Is.,  a  wastrel ;  and 
a  single  son  who  has  kept  her  for  six  years  and  is  now  about  to  marry,  earning  20s. 
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The  relieving  officer  felt  sure  the  sons  were  prepared  to  do  what  was  needed,  and  it  Rural :  35  (conid.). 
was  postponed  for  him  to  arrange  with  them. 

(4)  A  married  man,  aged  24,  with  wife  and  two  children,  3  and  1|.  He  is  a  plumber 
and  is  very  ill  with  consumption ;  no  club.  His  father  is  a  bad  lot,  and  he  and  his 
brother  broke  up  the  home,  dividing  up  the  mother  and  sisters  between  them.  An  aunt 
has  paid  a  quarter's  rent  for  him  (£10  a  year)  and  the  relieving  officer  has  twice 
obtained  5s.  charity,  but  there  is  no  income.  5s.  granted.  No  one  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  was  adequate. 

(5)  A  widow  of  38,  with  five  girls,  the  eldest  18,  a  hawker.  The  woman  not  re- 
spectable, the  children  ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  little  furniture  in  the  house.  The  woman, 
who  is  doing  no  work,  would  not  have  applied  of  her  own  accord,  but,  being  urged  by 
some  lady  to  do  so,  said  she  would  like  anything  she  could  get.    No  order. 

One  case  was  renewed,  which  seemed  quite  wrong  ;  an  old  man  and  his  wife  receive 
5s.,  although  they  are  keeping  a  son  at  home  who  does  no  work  and  is  a  heavy  drinker. 
Eelief  is  renewed  regularly  because  the  Guardians  say  they  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

Several  cases  were  brought  up  of  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union  with  relatives. 
Two  of  them  being  close  to,  we  went  to  see  the  house.  They  are  a  girl  and  boy  boarded 
with  a  married  sister.  A  Commissioner  saw  the  home,  which  is  excellent ;  the  only  doubt 
in  her  mind  is  whether  the  relief  is  needed — (it  is  a  five-roomed  house,  with  two  bicycles 
in  it,  and  a  large  aviary) — and  then  went  with  the  relieving  officer  to  visit  cases, 
seven  or  eight,  all  of  them  old  women  receiving  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week.  Other 
resources  are  unknown,  but  in  most  cases  the  homes  show  signs  of  comfort,  and  the  old 
women  spoke  of  children  and  friends  who  helped.    Two  or  three  were  doubtful. 

One  was  carrying  in  a  pot  of  beer,  which  embarrassed  both  her  and  the  relieving  officer 
a  good  deal.  She  explained  that  it  was  because  she  was  having  a  pork  pie  for  dinner.- 
Most  of  the  homes  were  beautifully  clean  under  great  difficulties,  for  the  houses  are  very 
old.  The  relieving  officer  pointed  out  that  the  cases  were  congregated  in  particular  courts,,, 
and  said  relief  was  "  epidemic." 

While  the  out-relief  and  boarded-out  cases  were  visited,  another  Commissioner  visited 
the  workhouse,  which  consists  of  several  rather  old  blocks  of  buildings  which  have  ap- 
parently been  adapted  for  their  present  use.  Economy  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  number  of  officers  employed,  and  comfort  and  cleanli-  , 
ness  of  the  institution.  The  staff  consists  of  a  master  and  matron,  porter  and  portress. 
This  latter,  who  is  wife  of  the  porter,  receives  no  salary ;  the  Guardians  consider  that  the 
salary  paid  her  husband,  vi^;,,  £1  per  week  and  lodgings  for  both,  but  no  rations,  is  quite 
sufficient  for  both.  In  spite  of  this  the  portress  has  duties  assigned  to  her,  such  as  keeping 
the  gate  while  her  husband  is  away,  and  attending  to  the  women  tramps  who  come  in. 
There  is  also  an  attendant  for  children,  and  a  nurse  at  the  infirmary.  The  number  of 
inmates  at  present  is  eighty-three,  including  nineteen  children  of  all  ages.  All  the  rooms 
appeared  stuffy  and  close,  and  none  very  clean ;  not  merely  was  the  day's  dirt  about,  but 
a  good  deal  was  very  ancient  indeed.  I  think  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  almost 
all  the  work  is  expected  to  be  performed  by  the  inmates.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  also- 
dirty.  The  tramps  wards  were  quite  up-to-date,  the  women  being  supplied  with  hammocks, 
and  the  men  the  ordinary  plank  bed,  but  it  all  seemed  very  dirty,  and  there  again  an  inmate 
appeared  to  be  in  sole  charge.  The  women  tramps  are  expected  to  do  scrubbing  and 
washing  as  a  task,  and  the  men  stone-breaking.  There  is  a  large  garden  in  which  the 
workhouse  male  inmates  are  employed  growing  vegetables.  The  women  do  the  mending,  etc. 

The  children  are  housed  in  a  building  connected  with  the  workhouse,  and  are  in  charge 
of  one  person,  and  here  again  inmates  appeared  to  do  most  of  the  work,  but  dirt  was  very 
much  less  in  evidence  than  in  other  parts ;  both  walls  and  ceilings  seemed  cleaner.  I  saw 
all  the  children,  and  they  were  certainly  looking  cheerful  and  happy,  were  well  dressed, 
and  did  not  appear  to  at  all  realise  they  were  paupers  or  in  a  workhouse.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  technical  or  industrial  training  for  either  girls  or  boys.  The  girls,  when  fourteen, 
are  sent  to  training  homes  for  domestic  service,  and  the  boys  in  the  main  go  to  training 
ships.    Elementary  education  is  received  outside  in  the  town's  schools. 

Although  I  think  this  workhouse  bad,  I  do  not  wish  to  censure  or  imply  censure  on  the 
officers.  I  think  they  do  fairly  well  under  very  difficult  conditions.  The  buildings  are  out 
of  date,  are  all  patchwork,  and  it  appears  to  me  more  officers  are  needed.  I  was  not  able 
to  visit  the  infirmary,  but  was  told  there  were  thirty  inmates  in  charge  of  one  nurse,  which 
seems  quite  inadequate. 
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No.  37. 

*  *  is  quite  a  small  place,  but  still  a  town.  The  workhouse  is  situated  amongst 
fields  just  outside — built  of  stone  mainly,  with  a  considerable  garden  at  the  back.  The 
gate  was  closed,  and  the  bell  did  not  ring,  but  there  was  a  notice  :  "  This  way  to  the  casual 
wards,"  and  a  path  leading  to  a  door,  through  which  we  gained  access  to  one  of  the 
counts  (round  which  the  houses  are  built),  and  knocking  at  an  inner  door  brought  out  the 
master. 

There  are  at  present  only  twenty-seven  inmates  in  all — including  thirteen  children, 
of  whom  nine  were  away  at  school ;  two  or  three  men  were  working  in  the  garden,  and 
others  (all  rather  decrepit)  were  in  the  day  room.  Several  women  were  scrubbing,  and 
two  or  three  men  were  in  charge  of  tramp  wards.  Everything  very  quiet  and  orderly. 
Both  master  and  matron  impressed  us  ^^ery  favourably,  but  we  only  just  saw  the  matron, 
who  is  recovering  from  illness. 

The  place  is  old  and  old-fashioned,  roomy  and  only  partly  used.  It  has  a  comfortable 
homelike  look,  and  we  gathered  that  the  master  and  matron,  who  have  been  there  nineteen 
months,  were  little  by  little  getting  it  into  order,  adapting  and  re-adapting  the  rooms 
without  much  expense  being  incurred,  the  main  new  thing  being  the  baths  and  hot  water 
supply. 

The  master  was  store-keeper  at  *  *,  and  his  wife,  nurse  (probably  there  also)  ; 
they  accepted  their  present  position,  dropping  £30  of  income  to  marry  and  get  on  the  list 
of  master  and  matron.  They,  no  doubt,  hope  for,  and  will  deserve,  promotion.  The 
master  is  a  good  gardener — Horticultural  Society  certificate — and  the  garden  showed  it. 
He  had  pulled  up  the  pebble  pavement  and  made  gardens  in  the  courts,  and  the  large 
kitchen  garden  behind  was  in  good  order.  Between  the  garden  and  keeping  the  place,  etc., 
clean,  there  is  work  for  all  who  can  work  at  all. 

There  are  thirty  Guardians,  who  meet  fortnightly  in  the  Board  room  in  the  village.  Some 
never  have  been  to  the  workhouse,  others  come  pretty  regularly,  and  one  never  misses. 
There  is  no  lady  on  the  Board ;  when  asked  as  to  the  Chairman,  the  reply  was  not  enthusi- 
astic. 

A  detached  casual  ward  has  been  built  (as  an  addition,  but  not  very  recent)  at  the  back 
of  the  workhouse.  It  is  a  hard  sort  of  place,  but  the  bath  is  good.  The  night  clothes  are 
frequently  stoved,  but  washed  only  fortnightly,  and  the  blankets,  also  stoved,  are  washed 
(he  said)  about  every  six  weeks.  The  stoving  is  only  with  sulphur  fumes.  The  doctor 
has  suggested  the  use  of  "  formaline,"  so  evidently  the  process  had  not  been  adequate. 
The  task  of  stone-breaking,  beginning  at  8,  was  usually  finished  before  2  o'clock ;  the 
stone  was  not  very  hard,  and  the  road  surveyors  are  now  asking  for  larger  sizes  than  the 
grate  would  allow  through  which  the  broken  stones  formerly  had  to  pass.  The  stone- 
breaking  cells  were  fitted  with  a  plank  bed,  which  was  occupied  the  first  night.  The 
second  night  the  men  pass  on  to  a  good-sized  room  or  rooms  where  hammocks  are  stretched. 
This  Union  lies  on  a  regular  tramp  route,  and  the  master  said  any  relaxation  in  favour 
of  the  tramps  would  result  in  their  being  swamped  with  them. 


No.  38. 

Rural:  38.  *    *    'is  strikingly  situated  on  a  hill  side,  with  a  magnificent  Church  crowning 

all.    £20,000  is  being  spent  on  restoration. 

The  workhouse  is  some  little  way  from  the  town,  and  is  a  very  ill-regulated  institution, 
showing  both  parsimony  and  lack  of  effort  to  improve  what  might  easily  be  improved. 
It  seemed  to  us  to  be  bad  in  every  way.  Dinner  was  being  prepared— beans  and  bacon— 
and  we  saw  it  served  at  12  o'clock ;  the  master,  who  had  been  with  us,  came  in  and 
said  grace,  and  the  inmates,  who  were  sitting  with  their  plates  before  them,  set  to  work. 
The  plates  were  cold,  and  so  undoubtedly  was  the  bacon  ;  the  mass  of  beans  may  have 
been  still  warm,  but  one  plateful  left  in  the  kitchen  was  barely  so.  There  was  little  eager- 
ness to  eat,  and  one  man  could  not  touch  it,  and  the  plateful  was  removed.  I  do  not 
know  if  anything  else  would  be  supplied.    A  few  had  basins  of  rice  pudding. 

The  House  Committee  were  visiting  when  we  came  in,  and  this  made  it  more  difficult 
for  us  to  go  round,  but  we  saw  enough  to  condemn  the  whole.  The  master  and  matron 
have  been  there  fourteen  years ;  the  former  complained  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  the 
Guardians  to  spend  any  money,  or  give  him  and  his  wife  any  assistance.  Thsy  have 
absolutely  no  one  paid  to  assist  except  a  pauper  as  porter,  who  gets  5s.  a  week. 
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At  the  same  time  the  man  did  not  impress  us  at  all  favourably  ;  if  the  job  had  sickened  ^^^'^^  '■  ifontd.). 
him  one  cannot  wonder  at  it.  An  entire  change  is  needed  from  top  to  bottom  in  this  Union. 

While  it  was  all  bad,  the  tramp  wards  were  the  worst — really  disgraceful.  The  least 
bad  were  the  children's  homes,  situated  across  a  field.  One  house,  divided  for  boys  and 
girls,  but  all  under  one  house  mother,  a  decent  sort  of  person.  There  was  room  for  thirty 
or  forty  children  ;  at  present  the  number  is  nineteen  in  all.  The  boys  and  girls  dine 
together  ;  their  places  were  arranged  in  a  comfortless  room  on  old  school  benches,  and 
as  we  left  we  met  the  box  being  wheeled  from  the  workhouse  and  lifted  the  cover  ;  it  con- 
tained more  cold  plates  of  bacon  with  potatoes  in  place  of  beans.  All  would  certainly 
be  cold  before  the  children  got  it.  The  only  cooking  done  in  the  home  was  the  house 
mother's  own  food. 

The  situation  of  the  home  is  airy  and  the  bedrooms  looked  clean.  The  day-rooms  were 
Titterly  comfortless,  with  the  children's  towels  hanging  round  as  the  only  wall  decoration. 
There  was  a  good  washing  place,  but  no  hooks  provided  there.  Not  a  toy  or  book  to  be 
seen  just  a  well-scrubbed  kitchen  table  and  a  couple  of  benches. 

We  lunched  in  the  town  and  attended  the  Board  meeting  at  1.30.  It  was  the 
last  meeting  of  the  old  Board  and  the  attendance  was  smalj — twenty-five  or  thirty,  perhaps, 
out  of  seventy-two.  The  nineteen  new  members  could  not,  and  the  rejected  old  mem- 
bers no  doubt  would  not,  attend,  and  it  is  the  lambing  season.  The  Guardians  are  farmers, 
with  some  colliers ;  the  farming  interest  prevails.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Chairman  will  be  re-elected.  He  conducted  the  business  well,  but  is  a  close-fisted  man 
who  has  wrung  a  fortune  out  of  the  land,  and  retired.  The  Clerk  is  a  local  solicitor,  and 
his  deputy  read  the  minutes,  etc.  The  Clerk's  remuneration  of  £50  as  assessment  clerk 
was  voted  in  the  course  of  proceedings. 

We  were  asked  if  we  wished  to  speak  to  the  Board  and  declined,  and  questions  were 
invited. 

A  man  with  a  craze  on  the  subject  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  being  sure  that  paupers 
were  dead  when  they  were  buried,  and  hoped  this  would  be  considered  by  the  Commission, 
Another  asked  that  there  should  be  power  compulsorily  to  remove  in  some  cases  and 
detain  in  others,  and  asked  also  that  the  master  should  have  power  to  refuse  admittance 
to  anyone  who  came  drunk,  having  an  order  for  the  workhouse. 

N*on-residing  relief  cases  were  passed,  and  some  orders  given  for  repairs  or  their  refusal. 
A  request  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  gift  of  tea,  sugar  and  oranges  (a  recurrent  event  from 
the  donor)  was  agreed  to,  but  not  without  cavil  as  suggesting  that  what  the  Guardians 
gave  in  the  way  of  food  was  not  enough. 

The  Board  then  divided  into  four  groups  for  relief  cases.  The  relief  seems  to  be  fairly 
liberal,  but  the  inquiries  are  not  searching,  and  the  paupers  cannot  appear,  as  the 
distances  are  so  great. 

The  information  comes  from  the  Guardian  of  the  district,  and  the  miners'  representatives 
always  want  to  give  more  than  the  farmers.  Two  cases  of  men  with  bad  legs  having  per- 
manent relief,  though  the  doctor  said  a  simple  operation  would  cure  them. 


No.  46. 

We  visited  the  cottage  homes  of  the  *  *  Union.  There  are  several  homes  in  addition  Rural :  46. 
to  a  house  for  the  superintendent  and  his  family.  Some  of  the  homes  accommodate  twenty 
children  ;  others  accommodate  sixteen  children  each.  Altogether  there  is  accommodation 
for  eighty-four  children  and  there  were  sixty-six  inmates  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Each  home 
has  a  foster  mother,  and  no  assistance  is  provided  for  her  except  that  given  by  the  elder  girls. 
The  elder  boys  work  on  the  land,  of  which  about  10  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  houses 
are  very  well  planned,  the  only  feature  being  the  bath,  which  is  built  of  tiled  bricks.  Several 
children  are  bathed  in  the  same  water. 
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No.  47. 


From  *  *  we  drove  to  *  *  workhouse.  The  inmates  number  forty-four, 
including  all  classes.  There  is  a  separate  building  for  the  sick,  in  charge  of  one 
nurse  (uncertificated).  There  are  no  really  acute  cases,  or  chronic  bed-ridden  cases. 
There  is  not  much  need  for  a  trained  nurse,  in  fact  no  certificated  nurse  would  be  likely  to 
stay  with  only  a  few  old  people  to  keep  clean.  The  total  female  staff  consists  of  three^ 
including  the  matron. 

On  the  male  side  the  master  is  the  only  officer.  There  is  a  separate  building  for  children 
which  is  not  used.  There  are  only  eight  children  in  at  present,  and  they  are  accom- 
modated in  the  body  of  the  house.  They  go  out  to  the  public  elementary  school.  There 
are  no  certified  lunatic  inmates.  The  master  looks  after  the  tramps,  who  are  given  na 
task  and  are  detained  for  one  night  only.  During  last  half  year  the  tramps  numbered 
956  men,  twenty-nine  women  and  seventy-seven  children,  the  average  being  thirty- 
eight  per  week. 

The  local  inspector  of  police  has  been  appointed  assistant  relieving  officer.  All  vagrants 
have  to  make  application  to  the  police  for  an  order  of  admission.  If  a  vagrant  applies 
at  the  workhouse  without  an  order  he  is  sent  back  to  the  police  office  for  one.  We  were 
informed  that  very  few  indeed  arrived  at  the  workhouse  without  an  order.  The  work- 
house appears  to  be  fairly  well  managed.    The  wards  were  clean  and  fairly  tidy. 

We  afterwards  attended  the  Relief  Committee  meeting.  There  were  twenty  members, 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  and  five  or  six  others  came  in  later. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  being  absent,  the  Guardian  occupying  the  chair  began  by 
claiming  our  indulgence  for  the  mistakes  he  would  make.  In  our  opinion  he  did  very 
well  under  the  circumstances.  We  heard  about  thirty  cases  dealt  with.  To  quote  a  few 
of  the  cases  relieved  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  class  of  persons 
that  the  Guardians  consider  eligible  for  relief. 

(1)  Widow,  44.  Two  dependent  children,  13  and  12,  with  son,  aged  18,  at  home^ 
earning  27s.  6d.,  daughter,  aged  16,  having  dressmaking.  Relief  granted,  4s. — four- 
teen weeks, 

(2)  Aged  couple,  three  sons  at  home,  earning  25s.  8d.,  27s.,  22s.  lid.  respectively; 
total  £3  13s.  7d.  for  five  persons.    Relief  was  continued. 

(3)  Couple,  aged  respectively  66  and  38,  with  two  young  children,  12  and  8.  Son 
E  *    *  ,  not  at  home,  earning  24s.  Od. 


Relief,  7s.  6d.  ;  rent,  12s.  6d.  per  month.   

(4)  Couple,  aged  61  and  60  respectively,  partly  paralysed.    Son  W  *    *  at  home, 
earning  24s.    Relief,  7s.  6d.    Son  repays  to  the  Guardians  Is.  per  week. 

(5)  Widow  with  tliree  dependents.    Relief,  4s.    Son,  24,  married,  no  children, 
earning  37s.  lOd.    Son  married,  with  one  child,  earning  34s. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Chairman  that  these  two  sons  should  contribute.  A  Guardian 
said  that  the  relief  was  given  to  the  children  and  that  the  Guardians  could  not  make  them 
pay  towards  their  brothers'  and  sisters'  maintenance.  Another  Guardian  suggested 
that  they  should  relieve  the  mother  too  and  then  make  two  sons  repay.  After  a  time  the 
Clerk  said  that  relief  given  to  the  children  was  relief  given  to  the  mother.  It  was  moved 
that  the  sons  repay  Is.  each.  This  suggestion  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  when  up  jumped  one  of  the  Guardians  and  proposed  that  the  question  be  voted 
on,  and  the  votes  recorded,  His  proposal  at  once  so  influenced  the  members  that  only 
four  voted  for  the  proposal  to  make  the  sons  repay,  while  eight  voted  against  it. 

The  cases  were  disposed  of  with  great  rapidity,  very  little  notice  being  taken  of  the 
particulars  entered  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book.  The  remark  of  either  the  relieving 
officer  or  the  Clerk  "no  change"  was  taken  as  the  final  word,  and  the  relief  was  passed 
"  as  before,"  and  the  next  case  commenced.  None  of  the  applicants  appeared  before  the 
Board. 

There  are  thirty-one  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union  at  a  cost  of  from  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  child.  There  is  no  list  of  boarded-out  children  except  the  entry  in  the  Applica- 
tion and  Report  Book,  in  fact  it  is  really  out-relief.    There  is  no  superintendence  and  . 


Son  L.    *    *   ,  19,  at  home,  earning 
Son  B.,  16,  at  home,  earning  - 
Daughter,  M.  G.,  at  home,  earning 


s.  d. 

-  34  9 

-  8  6 

-  7  0 


50  3 
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inspection  except  such  as  tlie  relieving  officers  give.  The  payment  is  made  in  the  same  Eural :  47  {contd.} 
way  as  out-relief. 

One  of  the  Guardians  made  himself  objectionable  by  complaining  about  the  relieving 
officer  sitting  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  members  to  hear.  He  was 
either  eccentric  or  in  drink.  The  other  members  of  the  Board  seemed  to  think  nothing 
of  his  behaviour,  although  his  constant  interference  by  irrelevant  observations  was  irrita- 
ting to  the  Chairman  and  the  officers.  Upon  the  whole,  the  rehef  work  was  badly  done. 
The  rules  of  the  Board  were  absolutely  disregarded  and  every  principle  of  out-relief 
violated. 


No.  49. 

This  Committee  visited  *  *  .  The  workhouse  is  an  old  building,  going  back  to  Rural :  49. 
the  Act  of  1834,  with  modern  additions.  The  infirmary,  which  has  been  lately  opened, 
cost  £13,000  and  contains  sixty-four  beds.  This  outlay  includes  casual  wards.  The 
money  has  been  thoroughly  well  laid  out,  comfort,  economy  and  efficiency  being  all  present. 
The  old  parts  of  the  house  were  defective  in  comparison,  but  the  inmates  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  happy  in  them. 

We  went  to  see  the  cottage  homes  for  children,  which  are  in  open  country  outside  the 
town.  They  have  been,  most  of  them,  built  for  some  years,  and  are  well  arranged,  and 
well  managed.  The  feature  peculiar  to  these  homes  is  that  one  of  them  is  set  aside  for  a 
nursery  in  which  we  found  eight  children,  under  the  care  of  two  young  and  very  kindly 
nurses.    The  institution  as  a  whole  and  its  officers  impressed  us  favourably. 


No.  53. 

A  Committee  visited  the  *  *  Union.  The  Committee  was  shown  over  the  work-  Rural :  53. 
house  by  the  master,  and  was  accompanied  through  the  sick  wards  by  the  nurse. 

The  workhouse  is  situated  in  a  delightful  pirt  of  the  county,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  *  *  Hills.  It  was  built  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  has  accom- 
modation for  300  (the  master  quoted  this  figure  from  the  Local  Grovernment  Directory 
and  appeared  to  have  no  knowledge  of  his  own  of  the  recognised  accommodation).  There 
were  ninety-four  inmates.    These  included  : — 

Adults  not  able-bodied — 


Males  35 

Females   28 

63 

Able-bodied — 

Males  4 

Females  ..-5 

9 

Children — 

Boys  8 

Girls  10 

Infants  4 

22 

Total  -       -       .       .       .  94 


And  the  paid  staff  consist  of  : — Master  and  matron  (man  and  wife)  ;  assistant  matron  ; 
cook  ;  porter  ;  two  nurses  and  one  night  attendant ;  charwoman  ;  gardener  ;  a  servant, 
who  is  paid  by  the  Guardians,  but  works  for  the  master  and  matron,  and  only  does  a  very 
little  in  the  workhouse. 

The  Committee  was  first  taken  into  the  chapel,  which  was  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  workhouse  inmates  and  some  people  from  outside.  In  the  receiving  wards  there  were 
two  beds  on  the  male  side,  and  one  bed  on  the  female  side,  and  there  was  a  bath  on  each 
side.    The  kitchen  seemed  small  for  the  number  of  inmates. 
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S'-ual :  53  (cordd.).  jj^  the  sick  ward  a  portion  had  been  divided  of!  by  means  of  wooden  partitions  for  the 
nurse's  quarters.  The  part  so  detached  appeared  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  ward,  and 
the  arrangement  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Only  the  excess  of  space  made  the 
arrangement  tolerable. 

The  female  sick  ward  contains  eight  beds,  and  the  male  ward  ten  beds.  They  were  not 
all  occupied,  and  two  children  had  been  placed  in  the  female  wa*rd.  They  were  in  beds 
placed  on  an  outside  balcony  when  the  Committee  passed  through.  One  had  whooping 
cough,  the  other  tuberculosis.    There  were  three  beds  in  the  labour  ward,  none  occupied. 

The  lock  of  the  poisons  cupboard  in  the  dispensary  was  out  of  order,  though  the  nurse 
appeared  to  keep  the  door  of  the  dispensary  itself  locked.  The  doctor  finds  the  drugs, 
the  Guardians  the  dressings  and  instruments. 

On  an  average,  there  are  about  ten  deaths  in  the  workhouse  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  female  infirm  ward  there  were  nine  beds  and  four  inmates.  The  Brabazon  scheme 
had  been  introduced. 

There  were  fifteen  certified  imbeciles  in  the  house,  and  several  uncertified,  the  latter 
being  those  who  show  no  disposition  to  leave  the  house.  Two  feeble-minded  women 
who  had  given  birth  to  illegitimate  children  had  been  certified  in  order  that  they  might 
be  detained.  Four  female  imbeciles  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  drying  yard  for  the  laun- 
dry, and  were  gazing  into  space.  No  employment  seemed  to  be  found  for  them,  though 
others  were  employed  in  the  laundry  and  elsewhere.  A  padded  room,  which  formerly 
existed,  had  been  taken  away. 

There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  space  for  the  old  men  to  take  exercise,  but  three  were 
found  in  the  boilerhouse,  which  was  hot  and  stuffy.  They  could  have  gone  elsewhere^ 
but  preferred  to  stay  by  the  fire.  A  son  of  one  of  these  men  is  a  Guardian,  The  father 
complained  bitterly  of  his  son's  conduct,  but  the  master  said  that  the  son  had  sent  him 
there  because  he  was  unmanageable  at  home.  His  maintenance  is  paid  for  out  of  funds 
held  in  trust  for  him. 

One  case  in  the  house  seemed  worth  noting.  A  woman  had  been  confined  with  five 
illegitimate  children  by  different  fathers.  One  confinement  had  taken  place  at  home, 
the  others  at  the  workhouse,  and  the  woman  was  never  seen  there,  except  under  those 
circumstances. 

The  children  go  to  the  elementary  schools.  The  girls  seemed  fairly  cheerful,  but  the 
boys  looked  rather  shabby  and  not  very  bright.  The  space  available  for  their  recreation 
was  too  confined.    The  Medical  Officer  attjnds  to  their  teeth. 

Separate  cells  are  provided  for  tramps,  who  are  only  kept  for  one  night.  The  cook 
attends  fo  the  female  tramps,  for  whom  there  is  an  association  ward.  There  is  no  lodging- 
house  in  the  town.  An  attempt  was  made  to  open  one,  but  it  was  prevented  by  the 
Sanitary  Inspector. 

All  the  wards  in  this  workhouse  seemed  perfectly  clean,  and  some  care  had  been  spent 
on  the  general  appearance  of  the  house.  Much  of  the  work  was  evidently  performed 
by  the  inmates,  the  staff  being  quite  inadequate  for  this  purpose. 

After  leaving  the  workhouse,  a  few  out-relief  cases  in  *  *  were  visited  with  one 
of  the  relieving  officers.  The  first  case  was  one  of  a  woman,  bedridden,  in  receipt  of 
3s.  6d.  a  week.  Her  husband  was  a  worthless  fellow.  Several  years  ago  she  had  "  given 
him  2d.  to  go  away,"  and  she  had  not  seen  him  since.  A  son  repaid  Is.,  but  could  not 
do  more,  as  he  had  a  family  to  support. 

An  old  man,  also  bedridden,  received  5s.  a  week.  He  slept  in  a  tumble-down  room, 
in  which  there  were  three  beds,  one  occupied  by  an  imbecile  son,  and  the  other  by  a  grand- 
daughter, whose  mother  (a  widow)  has  deserted  her.  The  girl  was  10  years  of  age,  and 
the  relieving  officer  had  warned  them  that  other  accommodation  must  be  found  for  her. 
Other  sons  repay  2s.  of  the  relief.  The  rent  was  Is.  3d.,  and  the  house  belonged  to  the 
trustees  of       *       *       .It  should  certainly  have  been  closed. 

A  widow,  living  alone,  received  3s.  6d.  a  week,  out  of  which  Is.  was  given  to  a  girl  for 
attending  to  her  room,  as  she  was  helpless.  She  said  that  coals  and  rent  cost  her  Is.  4d., 
leaving  her  Is.  2d.  a  week  on  which  to  live.  She  was  trying  to  eat  a  dinner  which  she  said 
was  not  cooked,  and  she  could  not  finish  it. 

Five  shillings  was  being  given  to  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  the  younger  child 
an  infant  of  7  months.    The  man  was  suffering  from  ,  but  earns  odd  sums. 

The  relieving  officer  stated  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  man  had  drunk  a  good  deal,  and 
the  wife  said  he  was  very  irritable,  and  "  knocked  her  about." 
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ENGLAND  AND  }N ALES— continued. 
Rural — continued. 

An  old  woman  of  97  years  receives  3s.  a  week,  and  a  woman  who  looks  after  ker  receives 
Is.  6d.  a  week.    A  daughter  in    *    *    also  helps. 

Only  one  child  chargeable  to  the  Union  is  boarded-out,  and  the  Guardians  pay  4s.  a  week. 
They  supply  no  cloth&s. 

The  relieving  officer  stated  that  he  paid  £23  10s.  a  week  in  out-relief,  and  had  240  persons 
to  relieve.  This  averages  a  little  less  than  2s.  a  week  each.  He  did  not  know  the  number 
of  cases  included  in  the  240  persons. 

Two  Commissioners  then  attended  one  of  the  Rehef  Committees.  There  were  two 
ladies  on  the  Board,  but  neither  was  present  at  this  meeting.  A  widow  with  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  living  with  her,  was  refused  relief.  It  was  stated  that  she  was  not  a 
"  teetotaller." 

A  man,  who  is  incapacitated  with  a  twisted  knee,  was  given  2s.  6d,  a  week  for  a  month. 
He  has  a  wife,  and  they  are  both  59  years  of  age.  A  son  (19)  lives  with  them,  and  earns 
10s.  a  week.  It  was  the  second  application,  the  first  having  been  refused  because  a  daughter 
was  then  at  home.  The  wife  is  a  hard-working  woman  and  has  earned  the  living  for 
some  time.  She  works  at  the  hospital.  The  man  had  been  seen  to  frequent  public-houses, 
and  the  son  was  "  not  much  better."  The  Chairman  suggested  2s.  a  week,  but  the  relieving 
officer  pleaded  for  the  woman,  and  2s.  6d.  was  eventually  granted,  the  man  to  be  warned 
to  keep  away  from  the  public  house. 

An  application  was  made  for  a  medical  order  in  a  confinement  case.  The  husband 
was  a  labourer  earning  18s.  or  19s.  a  week.  The  relief  was  granted  on  loan,  but  as  "  the 
man  pays  no  one,"  it  appeared  to  be  equivalent  to  free  attendance. 

A  widow  of  78  received  2s.  for  a  month. 

■  The  relief  (3s.)  previously  granted  to  a  man  and  wife  with  five  sons,  only  one  of  whom 
was  single,  was  discontinued.    The  sons  had  been  keeping  their  father  for  three  months,  , 
but  declined  to  pay  anything  through  the  Board. 

A  man  in  consumption  was  receiving  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  this  was  continued.    It  was 
stated  that  the  man  was  getting  worse. 

The  relief  given  in  many  of  these  cases  seemed  to  be  very  inadequate,  and  it  did  not 
seem  that  the  relieving  officer  or  the  Guardians  knew  definitely  the  amount  of  income 
from  other  sources. 

Cases  visited  along  with  the  relieving  officer  : — 

(1)  An  aged  widow,  receiving  2s.  6d.  per  week  relief.  She  is  unable  to  do  any  work. 
Her  unmarried  daughter,  about  40  years  of  age,  lives  with  her.  The  daughter  earns 
a  little  with  sewing,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  herself  and  her  mother.  There  are 
two  married  daughters  and  one  married  son,  all  too  poor  to  make  much  allowance 
to  their  mother.  The  son,  however,  although  only  a  dock  labourer,  pays  Is.  6d. 
per  week  direct.  The  rent  of  the  house  is  £5  per  year.  It  is  kept  very  neat  and 
clean.  It  seems  a  very  suitable  case  for  relief.  This  old  woman  had  lately  been  sent 
to  *  *  for  treatment  of  an  incipient  rodent  ulcer  by  the  X  Rays.  The  result 
appeared  to  be  a  complete  arrest  of  the  disease.  The  Guardians  allowed  £1  towards 
the  cost,  and  the  balance  was  defrayed  by  the  Medical  Officer  and  the  Clerk. 

(2)  An  aged  man,  suffering  from  heart  disease,  etc.  Attended  by  the  District  Medical 
Officer  and  a  diptiict  nurse.  Receiving  5r,.  per  week  relief.  He  has  to  be  attended 
night  and  day.  The  night  attendance  is  done  by  a  male  friend  of  the  family,  appar- 
ently free.  As  the  rent  is  3s.  6d.  per  week,  there  remains  only  Is.  6d.  for  two  persons 
to  live  upon.  As  this  is  practically  impossible,  there  must  be  some  income  from  other 
sources.  The  relieving  officer  is  not  aware  of  any,  but  he  said,  "  The  neighbours  ara 
very  good."    The  relief  in  this  case  is  inadequate. 

(3)  A  widow  with  four  young  children,  aged  respectively  13,  9,  6,  4.  Also  two  elder 
girls  in  service,  receiving  £9  and  £5  respectively.  The  relief  given  is  7s.  6d.  per  week. 
She  earns  some  weeks  as  high  as  4s.  6d.  by  charing,  but  does  not  average  this 
amount.  The  rent  is  2s.  per  week.  There  is  a  small  kitchen  garden,  in  a  rather 
neglected  condition  as  she  cannot  do  this  work  herself,  it  has  to  be  paid  for.  With 
her  slender  means,  a  few  shillings  paid  for  gardening  is  a  great  sacrifice,  although 
it  would  be  well-spent  money,  and  would  give  a  very  good  return.  Under  present 
conditions  the  garden  is  a  very  great  help.  We  asked  her  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  she  laid  out  her  weekly  income.   This  she  readily  gave,  which  is  as  follows  : 
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s.  d. 

Bread       -       -       -  3  2 

Groceries  2  Q 

Butter      -       -  1  G 

Clothing  club  -       -  6 

Milk   .  .  3 

Bacon       -       -  occasionally. 

Coal  14 

Sticks  -  -  .  -  -  .  -  -  occasionally. 
Rent  2  0 


Total  - 


11  3 


-Rural :  55, 


A  few  coppers  are  put  in  the  school  bank  by  the  children  occasionally. 

When  the  income  falls  below  this  amount  less  has  to  be  spent  on  groceries  and  butter. 
On  the  day  of  our  visit  there  was  only  dry  bread  and  tea  for  the  midday  meal.  We 
saw  all  the  four  young  children,  they  were  exceedingly  neat  and  clean.  They  were 
much  better  dressed  than  one  could  expect  for  one  in  such  circumstances.  This  case 
seems  to  be  one  where  a  more  adequate  amount  of  relief  would  be  given  with  advantage. 

No.  55. 

A  Committee  visited  the  workhouse  and  subsequently  attended  the  Relief  Committee. 


The  house  stands  wejl,  on  a  liill  overlooking  * 


Several  children  attending  school 


came  in  looking  well  and  cared  for  ;  a  lady  Guardian,  who  went  over  the  house  with 
two  of  the  Commissioners  seemed  interested  in  them.  The  house  is  old  (except  the 
infirmarj^),  and  did  not  lend  itself  to  very  satisfactory  arrangements.  We  saw  the 
inmates  at  dinner ;  it  was  of  fish,  and  was  served  on  quite  cold  jDlates.  The  building 
and  appliances  of  the  infirmary  seemed  good. 

Some  of  the  out-relief  cases  struck  us  as  not  decided  in  ways  tending  to  secure  better 
conditions.  One  was  tliat  of  an  old  man  and  wife  of  very  questionable  character  who 
had  come  from  *  *  to  be  with  a  son  and  his  wife  and  children.  There  was  a 
paralysed  single  son,  too,  and  it  was  not  denied  that  the  house  was  badly  overcrowded, 
but  out-relief  was  granted.  Also  relief  was  given  to  a  family  where  the  man  was  a 
cripple,  a  basket  maker.  They  said  he  could  earn  much  more  if  lie  came  more  into  the 
town ;  also  that  the  children,  who  were  quite  small,  were  mast  irregular  at  school, 
having  4  miles  to  walk  there  and  back. 

A  few  Cases  decided  at  the  Relief  Committee. 

A  basket  maker,  aged  39,  wife  32,  with  two  small  children.  Says  he  earns  8s.  to  10s. 
weekly.  He  is  crippled.  Lives  2  miles  off.  Pays  2s.  9d.  rent.  It  was  stated  that 
the  man  could  maintain  his  family  if  he  would  move  nearer  his  work.  Children  could 
better  attend  school ;  the  younger  one  was  6  years  old,  and  a  school  2  miles  off  seems 
Tinadvisable.  3s.  6d.  granted  for  4  weeks.  Admonished  to  move,  but  relief  was  not 
made  to  depend  on  moving,  nor  the  fact  that  man  could  earn  more  pressed. 

A  couple  had  come  from  *  *  12  weeks  ago.  Man  67,  wife  same  age.  Man 
threatened  with  cataract,  wife  infirm.  Have  9  sons,  none  of  them  helping.  The  old 
people  are  in  a  house  with  3  bedrooms.  Two  married  sons,  their  wives  and  children, 
and  an  imbecile  brother  live  there.  One  son  has  5  children.  House  overcrowded. 
The  old  couple  do  not  bear  a  good  character.    6s.  was  given  for  2  weeks. 

A  single  man,  aged  50,  with  broken  knee-cap,  in  lodgings  in  an  undesirable  house 
where  landlady  drinks,  was  given  2s.  out-relief.  Decision  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
district  visitor  offered  help,  though  she  knew  the  man's  character  for  drink. 

A  woman,  aged  38,  who  had  been  a  widow  6  years,  was  confined — a  second  illegitmate 
child.  Had  3s.  from  reputed  father  of  the  last  child.  6s.  granted  for  4  weeks,  charitable 
people  helping.    Said  to  be  hard-working. 

A  man  of  22,  with  wife  and  3  children,  been  in  hospital,  said  to  be  permanently  an 
invalid,  granted  relief,  though  *  *  ,  where  his  settlement  is,  refuse  to  pay. 
*  *  Guardians  give  no  reason  for  refusing.  Man  said  to  earn  4s.  weekly.  Some 
farmers  say  "he  could  work  more." 

We  heard  curious  cases  of  relatives  having  to  be  asked  less  than  they  could  afford, 
and  had  been  paying  for  lunatics,  in  order  to  enable  Guardians  to  recover  the  4s.  grant 
from  the  County.    It  is  held  that  by  law  4s.  or  nothing  must  be  paid  b}^  County. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— conimwerfi 
RuRA'ii — continued. 

No.  56. 

The  Committee  first  attended  tlie  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  three  Rural 
Eelief  Committees  into  which  the  Board  divides,  and  was  then  shown  over  the  workhouse 
by  the  master  and  one  of  the  Guardians. 

At  the  Board  meeting  (which  was  attended  by  from  20  to  25  members  out  of  the  60 
on  the  Board)  a  letter  from  the  *  *  County  Council  was  read.  It  was  in 
'  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  urging  the  Council  to  establish 
institutions  for  imbeciles,  and  the  Council  pointed  out  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
powers  for  the  purpose.  The  same  question  was  also  raised  after  the  meeting  was  over, 
by  one  of  the  lady  Guardians  (a  co-opted  Guardian)  with  special  reference  to  imbecile 
children  living  at  home.  Whether  the  family  was  actually  in  receipt  of  relief  or  not, 
she  felt  that  provision  should  be  made  for  such  children,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  other  children  in  the  same  family.  She  knew  of  two  or  three 
families  in  which  the  imbecile  child  was  the  eldest,  and  thought  the  effect  upon  the 
younger  children  was  very  serious. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Board  that  they  had  been  insured  against  liability  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1906.  « 

The  Chairman  informed  the  members  of  the  Commission  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  they  had  to  deal  with  was  that  of  vagrancy.  The  number  relieved  during 
the  quarter  just  completed  was  stated  to  be  32  as  against  21  last  year  ( ?  average  per 
night  or  per  week). 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  were  fairly  orderly.  Only  three  or  four  of  the  Guardians 
took  any  part  in  them,  probably  because  the  Chairman  talked  so  much  himself,  and 
generally  suppressed  others  who  attempted  to  speak. 

After  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Board  the  members  divided  into  3  Committees  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  cases  of  relief. 

There  is  no  scale  of  relief  ;  every  case  is  said  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  Widows 
with  children  are  expected  to  provide  for  self  and  one  child  ;  the  other  children  receive 
Is.  6d.  per  week  each,  as  a  rule.  There  were,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  a 
few  cases  dealt  with  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Woman,  aged  73,  single,  living  with  a  widowed  sister  who  paj^s  7s.  6d.  rent 
and  takes  in  lodgers ;  she  has,  however,  only  I  at  present  and  cannot  therefore 
afford  to  maintain  her  sister.  The  relieving  officer  said  it  was  not  a  case  for  relief, 
there  being  no  destitution.    Relief  granted,  2s. 

(2)  An  old  pensioner  with  7d.  per  day.  A  heavy  drinker,  living  in  a  beer- 
house. It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  2s.  per  week  be  given  on  condition  that 
he  got  suitable  lodgings.  The  applicant  said  there  was  no  fault  to  find  with  his 
lodgings  ;  he  was  quite  comfortable.  The  resolution  was  lost  by  9  votes  to  3  ;  an 
order  for  the  house  was  given,  which  the  man  refused. 

(3)  Widow  with  2  children,  aged  respectively  15  and  10  ;  earnings  6s.  8d.  by 
gloving.  The  girl  also  earns  a  little,  but  amount  not  stated  ;  rent  3s.  Relief 
granted,  3s.  per  week. 

(4)  A  railway  servant  in  full  work,  married  and  5  children,  applied  for  a  confine- 
ment order,  which  was  granted  without  question. 

(5)  Widow  with  3  able-bodied  sons  at  home,  earning  respectively  14s.,  12s.  and 
10s.  per  week,  1  of  whom  had  also  the  house  free.  There  were  also  3  younger 
children  at  home  below  working  age.    Relief  granted,  3s.  per  week. 

We  visited  several  of  the  cases  which  were  said  to  be  earning  by  gloving.  The  work 
is  very  clean  and  suitable  for  home  work.  The  wages  paid  were  in  every  instance  quite 
as  high  as  those  paid  to  regular  workers,  who  earn  a  good  livelihood  by  it.  The  amount 
of  relief  granted  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  income  entirely ;  where  there  is  no 
known  income  the  relief  granted  is  insufficient  to  maintain  a  person,  and  in  cases  where 
there  are  earnings  sufficient  for  maintenance,  relief  is  granted. 

Of  the  applications  dealt  with  at  another  Relief  Committee  the  most  interesting  was 
that  of  a  widower  (72  years  of  age),  with  2  children  aged  9  and  6  respectively.  The 
man  had  sold  2  cows  for  £40,  and  had  about  £20  still  left.  It  was  said  that  he 
required  relief  for  the  children,  though  in  what  way  that  strengthened  the  case  was 
not  obvious.  The  application  was  refused,  but  the  relieving  officer  was  told  to  offer 
the  workhouse  when  he  thought  it  necessary. 

A  man  of  60  years  of  age,  wlio  had  a  "  poisoned  leg,"  was  receiving  3s.  a  week,  and 
the  relief  was  renewed.  He  had  a  wife  of  57  years,  but  no  relations  liable  to 
contribute. 
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Rural :  56  {rontd.).     The  relief,  amounting  to  6s.  weekly,  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife  was  discontinued  iis 
the  wife  had  died,  and  the  man  was  going  to  live  with  a  son. 

A  widow  of  67  ("a  respectable  old  woman  ")  was  given  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  1  month. 
She  had  2  sons,  1  of  whom  had  6  children  and  an  afflicted  wife,  and  the  other  was  in 
America.    There  were  also  2  married  daughters. 

Relief  in  kind  was  given  in  several  cases,  and  in  two  or  three  other  cases  "  Lemco  "  to 
the  value  of  2s.  8d.  was  given  under  doctor's  orders. 

There  was  not  much  business  for  this  Committee.  In  the  cases  whicli  were  considered 
the  relief  given  seemed,  upon  the  information  disclosed,  to  be  too  small. 

The  W orkhouse. 

At  the  end  of  last  quarter  there  were  111  inmates  as  against  100  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

The  number  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Not  able-bodied  men        -       -       -       -       -       -       -  40 

„  „  ■       women    -       --       --  --21 

—  61 

Able-bodied  men      -       --       --  ---1 

„         women  --------13 

14 

Children,  boys  ---------18 

„       girls  ---------  13 

„       infants  --------5 

—  36 

m 

Fifteen  vagrants  had  been  relieved  during  the  week.  The  staff  included  8  persons, 
viz. : — 

Master  and  matron  (his  wife). 
Porter. 

Assistant  matron. 
Industrial  trainer  (female). 
Head  nurse  (not  trained). 
Assistant  nurse  (not  trained). 
Needlewoman. 

The  master  showed  the  Committee  a  return  of  officers  and  inmates  in  the  *  * 
Unions,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  inmates  to  each  officer  in  the 
*         Union  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  Unions.    The  return  is  annexed. 

The  house  is  a  little  distance  from  the  town  and  has  a  good  situation,  looldng  (from 
the  front)  over  a  long  stretch  of  open  country.  It  was,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  com- 
fortable and  cheerful,  and  the  old  women's  quarters  received  an  ample  share  of  sunshine 
and  were  very  bright.  The  infants  and  the  older  children  occupied  the  same  day-room. 
In  their  sleeping  rooms  they  had  feather  beds.  The  master  would  be  glad  if  all  the 
children  were  taken  away  from  the  house.  It  appears  that  the  Board  adopted  a  report 
of  the  House  Committee  in  19 —  unfavourable  to  the  adoption  of  the  cottage  home 
principle,  though  urging  the  boarding-out  of  such  children  as  were  eligible. 

Dinner  was  served  on  cold  plates,  no  pretence  being  made  to  heat  them.  It  was  un- 
necessary, therefore,  to  enquire  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  dinner. 

There  were  no  acute  sick  in  the  house.  In  the  infirmary  there  were  3  bed-ridden 
women,  and  there  was  1  waiting  case  in  the  lying-in  ward. 

A  family  of  7  children  had  recently  entered  the  house,  the  parents  having  been 
committed  to  prison  for  neglect. 

Two  certified  imbeciles  were  in  the  house,  and  the  Committee  was  told  that  one  of  them 
collects  money  for  the  firewood  sold.  It  was  collected  in  small  sums  of  shillings,  etc., 
and  the  man  had  not  been  a  penny  wrong  in  his  accounts  for  30  years.  He  collected 
£80  a  year. 

The  tramp  wards  were  the  worst  part  of  the  house.  There  were  6  cells  and  1 
association  ward. 

Each  cell  was  provided  with  a  wretched  closet,  and  there  was  the  usual  dirty  bath. 
The  vagrants  were  detained  for  2  nights  unless  under  special  circumstances. 

Wood-chopping  was  carried  on  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale.  The  master  said  that 
an  outbreak  of  ophthalmia  at  the  house  had  been  attributed  to  this  industry. 
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r  ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 

EuRAL — continued. 

No.  57. 

The  Workhouse. 

The  workhouse  is  an  old  building  built  in  18 — ,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
block  originally  built  for  isolation  purposes,  but  now  devoted  to  some  of  the  old  men,  is 
not  up  to  modern  requirements.  Thus,  in  many  parts  of  the  building,  the  ventilation 
is  distinctly  defective.  The  arrangement  of  the  building  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
have  any  proper  system  of  classification ;  divine  services  are  held  in  the  dining; 
room,  etc. 

We  felt,  however,  that  the  Guardians  and  the  master  had  made  the  best  of  the 
premises  as  they  were,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  everything  was  spotlessly  clean  and 
the  inmates  did  not  seem  unhappy.  The  workhouse  is  calculated  to  hold  140 
inmates.  There  were  only  90  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  The  following  points  may 
perhaps  be  worthy  of  notice  :— 

The  Children. 

These  (25  in  all,  of  which  over  half  were  illegitimate)  are  kept  in  the  workhouse, 
but  go  out  to  the  public  elementary  school,  and  they  have  a  nice  garden  in  the  work- 
liouse  grounds  in  which  they  can  play.  In  appearance  they  seemed  bright  and  healthy,, 
and  not  by  any  means  unhappy.  We  noticed,  however,  that  though  they  had  separate- 
day  rooms  and  dormitories,  there  was  practically  no  attempt  to  keep  them  from  contact 
with  the  other  inmates,  Thus,  for  instance,  the  boys'  playground  opened  directly  into- 
the  yard  for  al)le-bodied  and  other  men,  and  in  the  dining  hall,  both  boys  and  girls 
sat  close  by  the  other  inmates. 

Tramps. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  for  tramps  consisted  of  11  wooden  bunks  built  side- 
by  side  in  a  room  of  certainly  not  more  than  16  feet  square.  The  bunks  were  so  con- 
structed that  it  must  have  been  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin.  The- 
tramps  are  given  wood-chopping  or  stone-breaking,  according  to  ability. 

Sick  Wards. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  absence  of  acute  cases  of  sickness  in  this  workhouse. 
In  the  female  ward,  there  were  some  5  old  women,  only  one  of  whom  was  in  bed.  In 
the  male  ward,  there  were  5  old  men  in  bed.  These  were  mostly  bed-ridden  cases.  If 
these  workhouse  sick  wards  are  at  all  typical  for  country  places,  it  was  forced  home 
upon  us  that  the  removal  of  the  acute  sick  cases  from  the  care  of  the  Guardians  to 
another  authority  would  not  have  much  effect  on  the  amount  of  accommodation  still 
required  in  the  workhouses. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

Some  20  Guardians  attended,  mostly  apparently  farmers,  but  there  were  ^  one  or 
two  ladies.  The  Chairman  was  absent,  but  the  Vice-Chairman,  who  had  been  on  the 
board  for  25  years,  and  was  a  clergyman,  presided,  and  conducted  the  business, 
we  considered,  with  sound  sense  and  despatch. 

There  were  but  few  cases  of  relief  dealt  with,  but  we  were  much  impressed  witli 
the  individual  knowledge  of  each  case  wliich  seemed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
Guardians.  We  were  told  that  there  was  no  scale  of  relief,  but  we  found  that  in  practice 
a  widow  was  supposed  to  keep  herself  and  one  child,  and  would  receive  Is.  6d.  a  week 
relief  for  every  child  in  addition  to  one. 

The  following  points  of  interest  cropped  up  either  during  consideration  of  the 
cases  or  in  course  of  conversation,  which  we  had  subsequently  with  the  Guardians  and 
relieving  officers. 

Undisclosed  Resources  Assumed. 

In  cases  of  out-relief,  undisclosed  resources  were  nearly  always  assumed. 
The  relieving  officer  would  not  even  inquire  to  what  extent  applicants  Avere  being 
lielped  by  charity,  but  he  would  content  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
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So-and-so  was  looking  after  the  case.    It  was  throughout  assumed  that  it  was  right  ^^^^'^  ■  (^^«''^ 
and  proper  for  charity  to  supplement  out-relief,  and  the  relieving  officer  maintained 
that  in  this  wa}^  it  was  possible  to  obtain  much  more  personal  supervision  of  the  cases 
than  would  have  been  feasible  had  they  been  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  alone. 

Income  of  Non-liable  Relatives  not  taken  into  A  ccount. 

It  was  not  the  custom  to  take  into  account  the  income  of  non-liable  relatives  and  no 
enquiries  on  this  score  were  even  made  by  the  relieviiig  officer.  Thus,  in  one  case,  a 
deserted  wife  received  5s.  a  week  for  herself  and  one  child,  although  it  was  clear,  from 
the  woman's  appearance  and  from  the  particulars  given,  that  she  belonged  to  a  class 
distinctly  above  the  pauper  class.  For  instance,  her  mother  kept  a  public  liouse,  and 
her  husband's  uncle  was  a  well-known  and  well-to-do  farmer  in  the  district ;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  suggestion  made  that  the  relatives  should  have  done  anything  to  assist 
the  woman. 

Evil  Effects  of  Charity. 

The  relieving  officer,  who  seemed  able,  though  slightly  garrulous,  was  convinced 
of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  excess  of  charity  in  *  *  parish.  He  maintained  that 
charity  attracted  imdesirable  characters  into  the  town,  and  it  was  to  this  cause  was  due 
the  fact  that  relief  was  always  higher  in  amount  and  in  the  numbers  relieved  in  *  * 
than  in  the  rural  parishes. 

Relief  to  Widows  with  Illegitimate  Children. 

A  point  was  also  made  as  to  the  rule  which  allows  a  widow  with  an  illegitimate 
child  to  have  out-relief  if  such  child  should  die,  but  refuses  out-relief  if  such  child 
should  live.  The  relieving  officer  considered  such  a  rule  to  be  a  premium  on  child 
mortality. 


No.  58. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians  at  which  10  members  were  present,  allRuial:58. 
farmers  ;  the  Vice-Chairman  presided.  The  first  relief  case  was  that  of  a  widow  aged  38. 
Her  son  who  lived  with  her -had  gone  to  work.    She  gave  up  the  relief.    The  next  was 
the  case  of  a  widow  who  was  receiving  2s.  a  week,  her  two  sons  contributing  Is,  each. 
She  asked  for  increased  relief  on  the  ground  that  a  third  son  was  perfectly  well  able  to 
contribute.    A  Guardian  put  the  logically  unassailable  dilemma,  "  either  she  wants  it  or 
:she  does  not  want  it,"  which  provoked  the  illogical  reply  "  she's  sure  to  want  it."    In  the 
-end  the  relief  was  raised  to  2s.  6d.,  and  the  third  son  was  to  be  called  upon  for  6d.  A 
man  aged  49  was  reported  with  pneumonia.    He  was  in  no  club,  2  lodgers  paid  7s.  a 
week  each  for  board  and  lodging,  he  was  credited  with  2  children  aged  1 1  and  8,  but  it 
appeared  late  that  he  had  a  third  who  worked  at  the  rectory  at  Is.  a  week— 7s.  granted 
for  2  weeks.    The  proceedings  were  very  informal ;  the  relieving  officer  was  not  a  strong 
man ;  local  knowledge  was  very  partial.    The  number  of  applications  was  said  to  be 
unusually  small. 

The  Workhouse. 

The  workhouse,  which  we  visited,  is  a  small  building  licensed  for  60  inmates,  in  a 
most  attractive  situation.  It  might  with  a  very  little  alteration  be  made  into  an  ideal 
liome  for  aged  folk ;  as  it  is  the  impression  it  makes  is  dreary  and  formal.  This  is 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  master  is  84  years  of  age  and  very  deaf,  his  daughter 
acting  as  matron.  They  both  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  kind  and  considerate 
to  the  inmates,  and  this  was  borne  out  by  the  inmates  themselves  and  even  by  a  tramp, 
who  spoke  with  enthusiasm.    The  inmates,  some  23  in  number,  were  at  dinner ;  the 

■  food  seerned  good  and  was  pleasantly  hot.  It  is  difficult,  without  a  wider  experience, 
to  judge  in  what  relation  a  house  of  this  kind  stands  to  the  average  cottage  and  its  life, 
but  we  left  it  with  the  feeling  that  a  new  master  had  a  great  opportunity.    We  must 

^  not  omit  to  mention  the  garden,  which  was  well  cultivated,  and  the  grounds,  which  were 
planted  with  fine  trees,  had  a  goodly  show  of  roses.  In  all  this  the  master  took  great 
pride,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  the  feelings  which  make  the  Guardians 
loth  to  make  a  change. 
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No.  59. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

Eural :  59.  We  found  a  very  large  meeting  of  the  Guardians,  39  out  of  a  possible  49,  the  reason, 

as  it  appeared  later,  being  that  the  election  of  a  Chaplain  was  on  the  agenda  paper. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  the  method  of  conducting  business  ;  the  Chair- 
man was  totally  ignorant  of  the  procedure  of  a  public  meeting,  the  Clerk  self-assertive,, 
ignorant  and  copious.  After  a  long  discussion  on  points  which  should  have  been  ruled 
out  of  order  at  once,  two  candidates  were  nominated.  It  would  seem  that  geographical 
differences  at  *  *  override  even  doctrinal,  for  it  was  seriously  urged  on  behalf 
of  one  candidate  that  he  came  from  the  east  town  and  that,  as  the  last  Chaplain  came 
from  the  west  town,  he  should  be  i^referred  on  that  ground.  The  election  over  the 
Guardians  streamed  out  of  the  Board  room  and  the  relief  cases  were  taken.  For  this 
purpose  the  remnant  of  the  Board  divided  into  two  Committees,  one  at  either  end  of  a 
small  Board  room ;  residt,  such  a  babel  that  it  was  difficult  to  hear  and  impossible  to 
estimate  the  merits  of  the  applicants.  A  consumptive  shelter  was  ordered  at  a  cost  of 
£50,  after  some  murmuring. 

Hie  Workhouse. 

We  went  over  the  workhouse  and  infirmary.  The  house  is  of  the  old  1842  type,  and 
has  been  very  cleverly  brought  into  line  with  modern  requirements.  There  is  a  very 
sufficient  chapel.  The  infirmary  calls  for  high  praise.  The  Medicjil  Officer,  whom  we 
found  in  his  dispensary,  showed  us  with  pride  an  operating  room  in  which  he  had  just 
performed  a  very  difficult  operation  successfully,  and  he  told  us  that  the  infirmary  had  a 
growing  reputation.  The  superintendent  nurse  was  able,  on  her  side,  to  point  to 
excellent  results  in  the  training  of  nurses,  her  pupils  being  in  great  demand  for  appoint- 
ments. This  institution  is  a  shining  proof  how  much  can  be  done  by  perseverance  and 
zeal  under  conditions  which  are  too  often  allowed  to  be  fatal  to  initiative.  ... 


No.  60. 

Eiu-al :  60.  The  Board  Meeting. — There  was  some  delay  in  commencing  business,  the  number 

of  Guardians  present  being  insufficient  to  form  a  quorum.  It  was  explained  that  many 
of  the  Guardians  were  taking  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  the  fine  weather  to  secure  their 
hay.  Ultimately  a  quorum  was  obtained,  and  before  the  meeting  terminated,  eleven 
guardians  were  present,  including  one  lady,  who,  however,  took  no  part  in  the  T)roceedings,. 
The  business  was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  the  applicants  were  not  required 
to  appear  before  the  Board.  There  were  two  relieving  officers.  Few  inquiries  were 
made  as  to  other  sources  of  income  : —  ,  ' 

(1)  A  widow,  62,  had  been  admitted  to  the  workhouse  on  *  *  ,  on  reheving 
officer's  order.    The  order  was  confirmed.    Two  sons  repay  3  s. 

(2)  A  widow  with  a  feeble-minded  daughter,  who  was  developing  phthisis  was. 
given  an  order  for  the  house. 

(3)  Another  widow  was  similarly  dealt  with.  She  had  been  in  bed  for  six  months, 
a  grand-daughter  keeping  house,  and  £28  she  had  at  the  time  she  took  to  her  bed  had 
all  gone. 

(4)  The  relief  given  to  a  widow  of  31,  with  one  child,  was  increased  from  4s.  to  6s. 
She  was  chargeable  to  *  *  ,  and  *  *  concurred.  No  questions  were  asked 
as  to  woman's  earnings. 

(5)  A  man  of  78,  who  is  in  the  house,  applied  to  go  out  and  to  be  given  out-relieL 
Three  sons  would  contribute  4s.,  but  it  was  not  stated  whether  they  were  contri- 
buting towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  man  in  the  workhouse.  Application 
refused. 

(6)  A  single  man  of  40,  an  imbecile,  has  received  2s.  for  twenty-six  weeks.  The 
relief  was  renewed,  and  no  question  asked  as  to  other  means. 

(7)  A  man  who  was  leaving  the  house  and  had  "  probably"  obtained  work  at  hay- 
making, was  given  some  flannel  for  making  underclothing. 

The  Workhouse.— The  workhouse  itself  is  an  old  building,  totally  lacking  all  modern 
requirements,  and  the  master  and  matron  might,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  similarly  de_ 
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scribed.    Evidently  conscious  of  the  imperfections  in  the  building  and  its  management,  Rural:  60  (cmtd). 
the  matron  did  her  best  to  make  the  Committee's  visit  as  circumscribed  as  possible.  It 
was,  in  fact,  necessary  to  ignore  her. 

The  tramp  wards  were  first  visited  and  proved  to  be  some  of  the  worst.  There  were  no 
occupants  last  night,  though  the  average  number  was  said  to  be  eight.  There  was  accom- 
modation for  seventeen  tramps  on  the  male  side  in  cells  and  association  wards. 

The  Committee  was  told  by  the  attendant  that  the  mattresses  had  not  been  changed 
since  he  had  been  there,  which  was  three  years.  Beetles  and  an  accumulation  of  dust 
and  dirt  were  discovered  under  the  bunks.  There  was  the  usual  dirty  bath,  and  a  bucket 
in  the  association  ward  had  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  w.c.  A  corner  in  the  wall  of  a 
narrow  passage  appeared  to  be  used  as  a  latrine.  The  cells  were  so  small  that  the  doors 
had  to  be  left  open,  and  the  unroofed  passage  of  the  quarters  were  covered  with  barbed 
wire  to  prevent  escape.    No  night  shirts  are  provided. 

The  task  consisted  in  breaking  10  cwts  of  dhu  (black)  stone,  and  the  men  are  detained 
for  two  nights.  If  the  task  is  not  completed  on  the  first  day  the  man  is  detained  on  the 
second  day  until  it  is  completed. 

The  female  tramp  ward  was  quite  as  bad  as  the  men's  ward.    There  were  eight  bunks 
similar  to  those  on  the  men's  side. 

Each  of  the  various  yards  allotted  to  men,  women,  and  children  was  drained  to  the 
centre,  and  there  were  two  or  three  insanitary  closets  in  a  corner  of  each  yard.  The  boys 
play  in  the  men's  yard.  The  yards  were  separated  by  walls  with  communicating  doors 
which  were  supposed  to  be  kept  locked,  but  the  door  between  the  vagrants'  yard  and  the 
children's  yard  was  not  locked  at  the  time.  A  disused  wooden  earth  closet  in  a  disgrace- 
ful condition  was  standing  at  the  side  of  one  yard,  the  master  explaining  that  it  "  ought 
to  have  been  broken  up." 

In  the  receiving  ward  there  were  two  men,  one  waiting  to  see  the  doctor.  They  were 
both  sitting  or  lying  on  wretched  couches,  and  seemed  contentedly  miserable.  There  was 
a  bath  to  this  ward,  but  as  usual,  it  was  in  a  filthy  condition. 

The  men's  ward  was  badly  ventilated,  and  there  were  only  two  washing  basins  for 
thirty-four  inmates.  The  floor  of  the  women's  day  room  was  dirty.  Only  one  woman 
was  in  occupation  at  the  time.  There  is  no  bath  on  the  women's  side  of  the  house,  and 
no  inside  closet.  There  are,  however,  commodes  in  every  sleeping-room,  and  the  alter- 
native is  to  use  these  or  go  to  the  yard.  The  girls'  and  boys'  sleeping  rooms  adjoin  with 
a  communicating  door  supposed  to  be  locked,  but  unlocked  at  the  time.  Mothers  sleep 
with  their  infants.  The  matron  complained  that  the  hobnail  boots  supplied  for  the 
women's  wear  were  too  heavy  and  rough. 

The  staff  of  the  workhouse  included  master  and  matron,  assistant  matron,  nurse,  and 
cook,  and  an  inmate  acted  as  porter. 

The  inmates  numbered  : 

Not  able-bodied,  men         -       -       -       -       -       -       -  34 

„  „  women   -  32 

—  66 

Able-bodied        -       -       -       -  None 

Children  : 

Boys   3 

Girls  -       -  7 

Infants         .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  3 

—  13 

Total      .......  79 

Before  taking  the  numbers  from  the  book,  the  master  and  matron  gave  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  correctly,  but  evidently  had  little  interest  in  them,  for  they  gave  the  num- 
bers as  six  boys,  three  girls,  and  four  infants,  not  one  of  which  figures  turned  out  to  be 
correct.  The  boys  are  generally  sent  to  farms  on  leaving,  but  the  master  was  quite 
ignorant  of  their  after-careers.  There  were  six  certified  imbeciles  in  the  house,  four 
women  and  two  men.    The  average  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  4s.  per  inmate  per  week. 

A  ward  had  been  set  apart  for  infectious  cases,  and  with  some  pride  a  separate  entrance 
was  pointed  out.  But  the  ward  was  more  like  a  barn,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been 
entered  for  weeks.  The  last  case  treated  was  a  phthisical  case  in  *  *  last,  and  the 
only  disinfection  applied  since  then  was  a  sulphur  candle.  The  bedding  used  by  the 
patient  hardly  seemed  to  have  been  touched  since. 
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Rural:  60  (contd).  The  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  premises  was  a  new  infirmary  built  three  or  four  years 
ago  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground  away  from  the  house.  It  was  in  charge  of  a  stone-hearted 
nurse,  who  is  assisted  by  three  inmates.  There  was  formerly  a  wards  woman,  but  the 
arrangement  "  did  not  answer."  There  were  eight  cases  in  the  men's  ward,  and  pro- 
bably a  similar  number  in  the  women's.  The  building  had  a  pleasing  situation  and  pro- 
vided a  touch  of  cheerfulness  after  the  depressing  character  of  the  house  itself.  A  Com- 
missioner was  informed,  however,  that  when  the  Medical  Officer  visits  the  house  he  does  not 
go  up  to  the  infirmary  unless  a  bad  case  is  reported  to  him.  He  does  not  give  his  orders  in 
writing,  and  even  opium  pills  are  prescribed  orally.  A  man  who  had  evidently  been  sick 
for  some  time  was  still  receiving  bread  and  tea  for  breakfast.  The  Committee  was  not 
impressed  with  the  attention  given  by  the  Medical  Officer. 

This  workhouse  can  only  be  described  as  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory.  In  more 
ciipable 'hands,  and  with  some  expenditure,  it  might  be  considerably  improved,  but  many 
structural  alterations  are  needed. 


j  No.  61. 

I  Rural:  61.  I  was  present  at  the  Board  meeting  which  met  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  there  were  fifteen 

members  present.  The  business  was  gone  through  in  a  very  business-like  manner.  The 
members  struck  me  as  being  very  capable  men.  There  was  no  business  of  great  importance, 
all  the  members  desiring  to  have  as  short  a  meeting  as  possible.  There  were  only  eleven 
relief  cases  dealt  with  ;'  after  hearing  these  I  went  through  all  the  cases  in  the  Application 
and  Report  Book  ;  the  relieving  officer  supplementing  the  particulars  entered  therein, 
verbally.  Aged  persons  receive  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  week,  aged  couples,  a  maximum  of 
6s.  per  week.  The  scale  is  much  higher  than  formerly.  The  Guardians,  I  was  informed, 
are  less  strict  and  more  liberal  than  they  were  prior  to  the  issue  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circular. 
There  are  no  rules  or  regulations  regarding  out-relief,  every  case  is  "  dealt  with  on  its 
merits."    A  few  of  the  cases  dealt  with  might  be  mentioned  : — 

(1)  Widow  with  seven  children,  none  working.    Received  10s.  per  week  relief, 
i                            Rent,  £5  10s.    Said  to  be  paid  by  friends.    The  lelieving  officer  says  the  family 

can  live  on  10s.  per  week  with  care.  I  visited  the  home,  and  found  it  in  a  very  dirty 
I  might  say,  filthy  condition.  The  woman  is  a  sloven.  She  went  about  the  house 
in  a  dazed  manner.  I  tried  to  get  particulars  of  the  way  she  spent  her  money,  but 
found  it  impossible.  Her  memory  could  not  serve  her  even  for  one  week  ;  one  of 
the  children  was  at  home  from  school  ill.  But  had  not  been  seen  by  a  doctor,  although 
the  relieving  officer  had  called  in,  she  had  not  mentioned  it  to  him.  Some  outside 
f  ssistance  is  evidently  given  in  this  case.  It  is  obvious,  even  with  a  few  vegetables 
from  the  garden,  that  a  family  of  eight  persons  could  not  live  on  10s.  per  week,  and  pay 
£5  10s.  per  annum  rent. 

(2)  Woman  aged  33,  with  three  children,  aged  respectively  7,  5,  2.  Husband  sent 
to  Canada  by  public  subscription  six  months  ago.  Earnings  3s.  Relief,  2s.  6d.  per 
week. 

(3)  Woman  with  five  children,  aged  respectively  11,  9,  5,  2,  |.  Husband  in  prison 
(twenty-one  days)  for  non-payment  of  rates.  He  had  only  been  out  of  prison  five 
weeks,  having  served  twelve  months  for  felony.  Family  relieved  during  that  time 
with  4s.  per  week. 

(4)  Widower,  aged  83.  Daughter  of  weak  intellect  living  with  him  applied  for  an 
increase  of  relief.  Son  pays  the  rent,  £6  10.  The  relief  was  raised  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  - 

(5)  Widow,  aged  60  ;  with  three  children  dependent,  aged  respectively  12,  10,  8. 
She  has  had  twenty-two  children,  most  of  them  now  dead.  The  relieving  officer 
could  not  tell  me  exactly  how  many  are  now  living,  but  none  were  able  to  give 
assistance.  She  appHed  for  railway  fare  to  take  her  girl  (aged  12)  to  *  *  Hospital 
to  be  fitted  with  glasses.  She  earns  6s.  per  week  according  to  her  own  state- 
ment. The  reheving  officer  said  she  earns  more  than  6  s.  per  week,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  verify  the  statement.  The  appHcation  was  granted.  No  ordinary 
rehef  is  given  because  it  is  said  the  woman  drinks. 

There  is  only  one  reheving  officer  in  this  Union,  which  comprises  65,046  acres,  all  under 
cultivation.    The  population  in  19 —  was  about  13,000.    The  reheving  officer  fives  at 

*  *  ,  which  is  practically  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  The  area  is,  however,  too  large  for 
one  officer  to  deal  with  efilciently,  the  number  on  his  books  were  250.    He  has  been  in  his 
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present  office  twenty-nine  years.  Was  previously  a  sclioolmaster.  I  also  visited  the  work-  Rural :  61  (contii). 
house,  it  is  a  very  comfortable  one,  well  ventilated  and  very  clean,  several  improvements 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  sanatory  arrangements.  The  total  accommodation  is 
for  130  inmates  of  all  classes.  There  were  only  fifty-five  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  There  were  only  two  persons  certified,  both  women.  There  were  two  men  and  two 
women  permanently  bedridden.  A  special  ward  is  set  apart  for  children.  Very  often 
there  are  no  children  in  the  house  ;  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  only  five  consisting 
of  two  families  in  charge  of  an  inmate. 

There  is  a  farm  connected  with  the  workhouse,  managed  by  the  master,  and  worked  by 
inmates.    It  supplies  the  house  with  milk  and  vegetables. 

The  staff  is  quite  adequate  to  ensure  proper  supervision  and  discipline.  It  consists  of 
master  and  matron  (married)  ;  labour  master  and  mistress  (married)  ;  one  trained  nurse ; 
cook  ;  laundress. 


No.  63. 


The  Workhouse. 

No.  63  A. — This  is  a  building  over  a  hundred  years  old  with  the  exception  of  the  Eural  :  63A. 
infirmary  blocks,  which  are  of  a  later  date,  and  were  added  at  the  time  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  *  *  *  Unions.  The  accommodation  is  for  about  500,  and  on  the  day 
of  our  visit  this  included  seventy-five  children,  of  which  twenty-two  were  illegitimate, 
and  100  cases  in  the  infirmary.  The  site  is  in  the  open  country  and  includes  a 
good  many  acres  of  garden  and  fields. 

Generally  speaking,  we  were  much  impressed  with  the  very  great  advantage  which 
its  country  situation  gave  to  this  workhouse  over  one  of  a  similar  size  in  a  town,  e.g. 

(i)  The  infants  were  all  happily  playing  in  a  hay  field  ;  in  hot  w^eather  they 
have  their  meals  out  of  doors,  and  generally  the  whole  day  is  a  happy  picnic  for 
tliem. 

(ii)  There  is  a  very  large  kitchen  garden  attached  to  the  workhouse,  and  this 
provides  congenial  and  healthy  occupation  to  the  old  men,  who  are  able  to  work  a 
little. 

(iii)  The  infirm  and  convalescent  sick  were  seated  in  wide  court-yards  out  of 
doors,  enjoying  the  sun  and  the  air.  There  wa^  no  hint  either  of  the  barracks  or 
the  prison  about  the  institution,  and  generally  the  atmosphere  of  dreary  desolation, 
which  is  so  common  to  a  town  Avorkhouse,  was  remarkably  absent. 

Doubtless  the  cheerful  tone  which  pervaded  the  institution  was  to  a  very  large  extent 
due  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  master  and  matron,  who  took  the  deepest  interest  not 
only  in  the  administration  and  organisation  of  the  workhouse,  but  also  in  individual  cases, 
and  they  seemed  indeed  to  have  a  grip  of  the  personality  of  every  pauper  about  whom 
Ave  questioned  them. 

Other  points  of  some  interest  which  struck  us  in  going  round  the  building  were  as- 
follows : — 

Paucity  of  Acute  Sick  Cases. 

As  in  other  country  workhouses  we  have  visited,  we  were  struck  by  the  paucity  of 
really  acute  sick  cases  in  the  infirmary  apart  from  chronic  senile  cases. 

Paucity  of  Ahle-hodied. 

There  were  only  nine  men  on  able-bodied  diet  in  the  workhouse,  and  of  these  only 
one  was  fit  for  stone-breaking.  The  master  and  labour  master  informed  us  that  this 
result  had  largely  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  Guardians  had  introduced 
sawing  a  specific  amount  of  wood  as  a  task  for  the  able-bodied,  which  expedient  practi- 
cally emptied  their  house  of  able-bodied  men. 
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List  of  Classification. 

Tliei'e  was  very  little  attempt  at  classification  in  the  workhouse.  The  imbeciles  and 
epileptics  are  scattered  about  amongst  the  other  inmates  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
classification  according  to  character,  the  sole  classification  adopted  apparently  being 
that  of  physical  condition.  Thus  bed-ridden  sick  and  the  few  acute  cases  were  in  the 
infirmary,  and  there  was  a  separate  ward  for  the  more  infirm  old  people. 

The  Tramp  Wards. 

This  was  the  only  department  of  the  workhouse  which  seemed  to  us  to  merit  blame. 
There  was  accommodation  for  some  thirty  to  forty  tramps  in  small  cells,  but  in  each  cell, 
which  could  not  have  been  more  than  4  feet  wide  by  6  to  8  feet  long,  there  were 
crammed  two  wooden  bunks,  close  together.  It  did  not  seem  to  us  that  the  practice  of 
l)utting  two  tramps  to  sleep  together  in  one  cell  of  this  dimension  was  conducive  to 
either  physical  or  moral  cleanliness. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

Some  nineteen  members  were  present,  including  one  lady.  The  Chairman,  a  clergy- 
man, although  he  did  not  conduct  the  business  with  much  lucidity,  seemed  to  possess 
considerable  authority  and  influence  amongst  the  members,  some  of  whom  were 
Socialists  and  Radicals. 

Apart  from  the  relief  cases,  the  most  interesting  business  was  that  arising 
out  of  an  attempt  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  force  back  the  workhouse 
children  into  the  workhouse  school.  At  present  the  boys  (some  thirty  in  number) 
go  to  the  public  elementary  school  close  by,  but  as  the  Board  of  Education  had 
recently  enforced  an  air-space  standard  of  10  cubic  feet  instead  of  8  cubic  feet  per 
child  in  regard  to  this  school,  they  insisted  on  the  workhouse  children  being  removed, 
although  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  Guardians  that  the  result  of  this  would  be 
to  bring  the  children  back  into  the  workhouse.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman 
it  was  ultimately  resolved  by  the  Guardians  to  ask  the  I;ocal  Government  Board  to 
represent  to  the  Board  of  Education  what  a  serious  matter  it  would  be  for  the  children 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  workhouse. 


Ji'u;al :  63P.  No.  63  B. — Another  Commissioner  visited  the  workhouse.     The  master  showed 

me  over  the  house,  which  seemed  clean  and  well  kept.  Two  features  particularly 
struck  me :  first,  the  number  of  children  in  the  house — eighteen  girls  and  twenty-nine 
boys ;  and  second,  the  fact  that  cases  of  infectious  disease  are  treated  inside  and  are 
not  removed  outside  the  house  to  any  isolation  hospital.  The  children  attend  the  public 
school,  but  I  understood  that  the  school  accommodation  is  insufficient  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Education  Department,  and  that  provision  has  to  be  made  for  giving 
some  of  the  boys  such  education  as  is  possible  inside  the  house.  Boarding-out  within  the 
Union  has  l)een  practised,  but  has  not  succeeded.  The  farms  are  large  and  the  suitable 
type  of  country  people  in  a  small  way  (who  make  the  best  foster-parents)  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  master  stated  that  there  is  an  objection  to  boarding-out  far  from  the 
Union.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  erection  of  cottage  houses — the  policy  favoured  by  the  Guardians. 
The  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  disease  seems  not  unusual 
in  the  district.  Some  cases  of  scarlet  fever  had  been  treated  in  the  isolation  ward  of 
the  hospital  last  winter. 

The  charge  nurse  who  showed  me  the  hospital  impressed  me.  There  are  seven 
nurses  for  some  sixty  cases,  and  operations  can  be  conducted  in  the  hospital  if 
necessary.  The  number  of  confinement  cases  has  lately  been  unusually  large — young 
girls  chiefly,  I  was  told,  either  living  in  the  town  or  getting  into  trouble  by  visits  to 
the  towns.  There  is  some  classification  in  the  house,  and  the  old  people  seemed  well 
cared  for.  Aged  married  couples  meet  for  a  time  in  the  afternoon.  The  character  of 
the  Union  as  an  indoor  relief  Union  seems  to  be  maintained,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  before.  It  is  within  recent  years  that  the  workhouse  in  *  *  was 
abandoned,  and  merged  in  that  of  *  *,  and  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
inquire,  had  I  thought  of  it,  what  bearing  this  fact  had  had  on  the  relative  amount  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  It  would  strike  me  that  it  nuist  have  led  to  an  increase  of 
outdoor  relief,  and  I  rather  gathered  from  the  master  that  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
that  led  to  the  change  is  now  doubted. 
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No.  64. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

Tlie  Guardians  meet  in  the  workhouse  building  every  fortnight.  Neither  the  Chair-  Rural :  64. 
man  nor  Vice-Chairman  was  present,  but  a  previous  Chairman  took  their  place.  The 
Board,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  consisted  of  3  clergymen,  a  colonel,  and  several  farmers,  and 
seemed  sensible  and  workmanlike  in  their  methods.  A  Medical  Officer  applied  for  a 
special  fee  for  a  serious  operation  and  prolonged  attendance,  often  twice  a  day,  extending 
over  4  months,  on  a  very  young  child  who  was  noAv  convalescent.  He  had  required 
assistance  in  the  case.  The  meeting  was  quite  favourably  inclined  to  what  appeared  a 
very  reasonable  request,  but  a  decision  was  postponed  for  a  fviture  meeting.  It  was 
stated  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  in  the  same  cottage  m  which  the  patient 
lay  of  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  (which  was  not  apparently  removed),  the  patient  would 
liave  been  taken  to   *      *  Infirmary. 

There  were  several  cases  of  relief,  1  an  invalid  farm  labourer,  50  years  old,  with  wife 
and  7  children,  who  had  been  married  at  17  and  had  never  acquired  a  settlement. 
The  temporary  relief  already  given  was  continued  for  a  fortnight  to  allow  further  com- 
munication with  the  applicant's  birth  parish.  An  old  woman  of  74,  the  widow  of  a 
gardener,  now  living  by  herself,  had  3s.  relief,  out  of  which  she  paj^s  rent.  Before  her 
husband's  death  they  had  5s.  of  relief  between  them.  Each  of  her  3  sons,  1  a  farmer 
with  27  acres  of  ground  and  the  2  other  working  masons,  contribute  Is.  It  was  admitted 
that  that  was  not  enough  and  she  was  allowed  3s.  6d.,  i.e.  6d.  more,  that  being  the 
liighest  amount  ever  given.  The  view  taken  by  the  meeting  was  that  the  sons  should 
support  their  mother.  Several  other  cases  of  relief  were  continued,  there  being  no  change 
of  circumstances.  The  business  was  light  and  easily  and  simply  handled  ;  we  wondered 
whether  it  could  not  be  managed  by  a  smaller  board  than  26.  The  relieving  officer 
was  in  bad  health  and  was  evidently  not  seen  at  his  best,  at  that  he  would  be  rough  and 
ready  rather  than  sympathetic. 


The  Workhouse. 

The  small  workhouse  was  old,  but  not  uncomfortable.  The  worst  part  was  the  isolation 
wards  ;  bedding  and  surroundings  very  inferior,  but  cases  are  few.  The  bathing  facilities 
were  also  old,  and  there  are  no  baths  except  in  the  hospital  and  tramp  wards,  nor  is 
there  any  disinfecting  apparatus.  There  were  8  children  in  the  house,  of  whom  6  go  to 
the  public  school,  and  44  inmates  altogether  as  against  38  this  time  last  year.  They 
treat  infectious  diseases  inside  the  workhouse,  diphtheria  and  even  small-pox,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  provision  for  them.  We  found  the  inmates  at  their  dinner — 
consisting  of  a  vegetable  soup  that  in  Scotland  would  be  called  hotch-potch,  all  the 
vegetables  except  the  peas  being  grown  in  the  workhouse  garden.  The  children  did 
not  relish  the  soup,  and  it  seemed  hard  that  on  2  days  of  the  week  they  should  have  to 
dine  on  bread,  which  is  the  result. 


No.  65.  • 

The  Workhouse. 

No.  65  At  the  workhouse  we  found  a  master  who  had  only  just  come  a  week  ago,  his  R^^al :  65A. 
previous  experience  in  Poor  Law  administration  having  been  gained  at  *  '  * 
and  *  *  .  The  matron  is  the  widow  of  the  late  master.  The  house  is  old 
fashioned  and  was  formerly  a  priory,  which  was  adapted  to  its  present  use  some  70  years 
ago.  It  is  certified  for  166,  but  now  has  only  62  inmates.  Some  of  the  old  men  were 
doing  Brabazon  Society  work.  At  the  same  time  there  were  more  chronic  infirms  in 
their  beds  in  the  hospital  than  one  usually  finds ;  the  worn-out  agricultural  labourer 
chiefly,  whose  wages  in  this  union  appear  to  be  no  more  than  13s.  or  14s.  a  week  with 
perquisities,  coming  to  3s.  or  4s.  more. 

Attached  to  both  these  workhouses  were  excellent  kitchen  gardens  growino-  good 
vegetables  and  affording  work  for  the  inmates.  We  were  told  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
produce,  even  of  the  potatoes,  is  sent  to  market,  and  we  saw  some  of  it  ready  to  be  sent 
tnere. 


* 
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Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

Rural  •  65B  — ^^^^  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  at  wliich  11  members  were  present, 

('  '       one  being  a  lady.    There  had  been  another  lady,  but  she  was  beaten  at  the  last  election 

by  a  publican  who  was  said  to  have  brought  25  electors  drunk  to  the  poll.  The  out- 
relief  Avas  practically  administered  by  the  Chairman  and  the  relieving  officer ;  if  the 
Guardian  of  the  parish  in  which  the  applicant  resided  ha])pened  to  be  present  he  took 
some  interest  in  the  case ;  otherwise  the  Board  were  not  concerned  with  the  relief- 
One  of  the  relieving  officers  was  an  ex-Guardian,  a  farmer  who  had  failed,  and  therefore 
had  been  appointed  to  the  office. 

The  Clerk  was  present,  but  left  all  the  business  to  an  assistant  clerk,  by  whom  he 
was  corrected  more  than  once  and  recommended  somewhat  shortlj^  to  leave  the  matter 
in  his  (the  assistant's)  hands.  The  publican  interest,  we  were  told,  was  largely  repre- 
sented on  the  Board,  the  assistant  clerk  being  in  intimate  and  close  alliance  with  them. 
(One  of  the  Commissioners  fancied  that  the  Clerk  seemed  ashamed  of  his  position).  The 
Board  as  a  whole  seemed  slack  and  uninterested  and  unintelligent. 

For  the  most  part  the  cases  were  merely  renewed.  Applicants  appeared  before  the 
Board,  and  the  Chairman  addressed  them  with  an  invariable  formula  :  "  Do  you  want 
the  money  to  go  on?  Very  well  then."  One  or  two  cases  were  of  interest  when 
interpreted  by  the  lady  Guardian,  next  to  whom  one  of  the  Commissioners  sat ;  otherwise 
the  details  were  too  meagre  to  be  understood. 

1.  A  man  with  one  leg  and  5  children  applied  for  relief  to  be  continued  while 
he  was  unwell.  In  this  case  some  of  the  Guardians  had  subscribed  to  get  him  a 
donkey  and  cart,  and  it  was  hoped  he  would  do  well  hawking.  5s.  granted  for  4 
weeks. 

2.  A  widow,  who  works  in  the  workhouse  and  takes  away  an  indefinite  amount 
of  food,  had  5s.  renewed. 

3.  A  widow  with  3  children  receives  3s.,  being  Is.  6d.  apiece  for  2  of  them, 
and  is  supposed  to  keep  herself  and  the  other.  In  this  case  the  relief  has  been 
as  jnuch  as  10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  but  the  elder  children  are  now  earning. 

4.  In  this  case  we  did  not  hear  full  particulars,  but  the  woman  was  said  to  be 
dirty  and  the  man  given  to  drink  ;  one  of  the  Guardians  mentioned  having  seen 
him  at  the  public  house  that  morning.    Relief  was  granted  at  the  instance  of  the 

J  Guardian  of  the  parish,  who  was  also  the  publican  whose  house  the  man  frequented. 

The  death  of  a  pauper  being  reported,  the  lady  Guardian  took  occasion  to  appeal  to 
the  Board  to  take  steps  to  provide  a  mortuary.  She  had  visited  the  house  of  the  pauper 
and  found  that  the  body  had  been  attacked  by  rats.  The  Guardians  were  impressed  and 
seemed  likely  to  move  in  the  matter,  but  one  of  them  (the  landlord  of  the  house  in 
question)  intervened  and  said  the  harm  done  had  been  trifling,  and  the  question 
dropped. 

The  Workhouse. 

No.  65  C. — We  afterwards  went  round  the  house,  which  is  old  and  unsatisfactory, 
■  ^"  the  accommodation  not  being  appropriate  to  the  different  classes.  The  boys'  dormi- 
tory is  on  the  ground  floor  and  over  the  river;  we  noticed  a  large  rat-hole,  and 
were  told  by  the  matron  that  rats  came  up  at  night.  The  bed-clothes  were  not  clean, 
and  there  were  no  pillow-cases.  The  girls  slept  in  double  beds  ;  their  bath  was  dirty, 
and  cockroaches  had  possession  of  the  basins.  The  matron  explained  that  there  were 
always  cockroaches  in  workhouses.  Although  floors  were  well  scrubbed  and  externals 
looked  fairly  clean,  one  of  the  Commissioners  found  cupboards  very  dirty,  and  the 
bedding  in  the  babies'  cots  concealed  stores  of  dirty  food.  This,  again,  was  explained 
to  be  always  the  case  in  workhouses,  both  by  the  matron  and  by  the  lady  Guardian,  neither 
of  whom  appreciated  investigations. 

Another,  who  visited  the  sick  wards,  thought  the  nursing  insufficient ;  e.g.,  one 
mentally  deficient  patient  keeps  crying  out,  day  and  night,  at  frequent  intervals, 
disturbing  the  other  patients.  He  seemed  to  be  in  great  discomfort,  if  not  pain  ;  but  is 
not  removed  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

The  accommodation  for  casuals  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  bath  in  the  women's 
ward,  and  they  are  locked  in  at  night  without  any  means  of  communication  with  outside. 
The  matron  maintained  that  there  was  a  bell  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  wire  was  broken  off  close  to  the  roof  and  could  not  be  rung  even  by 
mounting  on  a  chair,  she  said  the  plumber  should  see  to  it. 
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The  master,  newly  appointed,  shares  practically  the  quarters  of  the  matron  (widow  Rural:  GoC 
of  the  late  master).    He  seemed  apathetic,  with  no  proper  standard  for  administration 
and  no  real  interest  in  his  work.     One  of  the  Commissioners  perceived  that  by 
11.30  a.m.  he  had  already  been  having  some  beer,  although  the  Board  was  sitting. 

We  were  sorry  to  note  that  the  Guardians  spoke  to  us  with  the  utmost  complacency 
of  their  workhouse  and  its  arrangements.  Indeed,  one  of  them^  formally  complained 
at  the  Board  that  two  of  our  colleagues,  who  had  previously  visited,  had  written  no 
eulogistic  remarks  in  the  visitors'  book. 


No.  66. 

The  Workhouse. 

The  main  building  is  arranged  on  the  Panopticon  plan,  a  conning  tower  in  the  centre  Eural :  66. 
with  four  wings  attached  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.    The  rooms  are  rather  low  and 
not  well  lighted,  the  windows  being  small.    The  very  best,  however,  is  made  of  the 
place  ;  every  part  of  the  building  was  neat  and  clean. 

The  staff  consists  of  the  following  : — Master  matron,  assistant  matron,  girls'  trainer, 
and  porter.  There  are  no  wards  set  apart  for  imbeciles  ;  fit  cases  are  treated  in  the 
infirmary. 

The  infirmary  is  a  comparatively  new  building.  It  has  recently  been  enlarged  and 
additional  bath-rooms  and  lavatories  provided.  It  is  a  very  suitable  building  for  the 
purpose.  There  were  45  inmates  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  many  of  whom  were  suffering 
from  acute  ailments.    Tlie  staff  consists  of  3  nurses. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  in  the  house,  including  children,  was  118.  Of  the  25 
children,  21  were  attending  public  elementary  schools  ;  they  have  their  meals  in  their 
own  quarters,  not  in  the  dining  hall  with  the  adult  inmates,  which  is  the  common 
practice  in  small  Unions. 


No.  67. 

The  Workhouse. 

The  site  is  very  small ;  future  extensions  are  therefore  impossible,  except  on  a  very  Rural :  67. 
small  scale.  The  buildings  are  very  old,  with  the  exception  of  the  infirmary,  which  has 
accommodation  for  24  beds.  There  are  few  acute  cases.  The  staff  consists  of  one 
nurse  and  a  ward-maid,  l3otli  on  day  duty.  They  are  called  up  during  the  night  when 
necessary,  by  one  of  the  ininates.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  8  men  and  11 
women  in  the  infirmary,  about  half  of  whom  were  bedridden.  In  the  construction  of 
this  building,  one  essential  thing  has  been  overlooked,  viz.,  a  bath-room.  A  portable 
bath  on  the  landing  is  the  only  provision  made  in  this  respect.  The  workhouse  wards 
are  of  small  dimensions.    No  provision  is  made  for  imbeciles. 

The  workhouse  staff  consists  of  the  following : — Master,  matron,  assistant  master 
and  assistant  matron.  The  children  are  housed  in  the  workhouse  and  attend  the  public 
elementary  school ;  they  are  allowed  a  full  measure  of  liberty  out  of  school  hours ; 
they  play  in  the  streets  with  other  children,  and  they  have  no  distinctive  dress. 
Children  who  are  eligible  are  boarded  out  within  the  Union. 

An  air  of  untidiness  pervades  the  whole  place.     The  master  is  apj)arently  very 
indifferent,  consequently  the  discipline  will  be  undoubtedly  loose. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  was  43. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  attended  the  Board  meeting.  One  matter  of  importance  was  the  extension  of 
the  infirmary,  which  had  been  considered  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board.  It  was 
ultimately  decided  to  appoint  an  architect  to  prepare  plans  for  nurses'  quarters, 
maternity  wards,  and  a  bath-room  in  the  infirmary.  It  is  expected  that  a  neighbouring 
landowner  will  sell  a  piece  of  land  to  the  Guardians  at  a  reasonable  price. 

All  the  outdoor  relief  cases  were  carefully  considered  by  the  whole  Board.  There 
were  no  cases  which  call  for  special  notice.  The  relief  granted  seemed  to  be  quite 
adequate  in  every  case.    The  Chairman  conducted  the  business  of  the  Board  admirably 
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No.  68. 

IVie  Workhouse. 

It  was  originally  a  house  of  industry,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  It 
is  a  very  unsatisfactoiy  building  for  its  present  purpose.  Its  factory-like  appearance 
is  much  against  it  for  housing  any  class  of  inmates.  The  large  rooms  on  the  upper 
floors  have  been  divided  into  wards,  no  doubt  in  the  best  possible  way,  but  they  are  far 
too  wide  to  admit  of  proper  ventilation,  particularly  for  the  sick.  In  every  room  of  the 
building  there  was  a  strong  odour  which  is  peculiar  to  workhouses.  The  whole  interior 
requires  recleaning  and  painting.  It  is  in  a  neglected  condition.  There  is  no  proper 
provision  for  imbeciles  ;  they  are  usually  placed  with  the  old  people. 

There  were  31  children  in  the  house,  16  of  whom  attended  the  public  elementary 
school.  The  nursery  children  are  entirely  in  charge  of  an  inmate.  The  matron  said 
she  was  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  kind-hearted,  and  had  no  desire  to  take  her 
discharge. 

There  is  very  little  work  done  by  the  inmates ;  a  number  of  women  were  sitting 
about  in  the  yards,  yet  there  were  7  paid  women  working  in  the  laundry,  each  receiving 
Is.  6d.  per  day  in  addition  to  3  meals. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  120,  The  staff  consists  of 
the  following  : — Master,  matron,  assistant  matron,  cook,  industrial  trainer,  4  nurses 
(one  of  whom  has  a  3  years'  certificate)  and  porter. 

The  sick  are  not  badly  cared  for ;  the  medical  attention  and  the  nursing  is  good. 


No.  69. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Eural :  69.  The  Board  of  Guardians  met  with  the  Vice-Chairman  in  the  chair ;  about  12  Guardians 

were  present.  The  list  of  outdoor  paupers  in  parishes  in  *  *  was  revised,  after  an 
attempt  to  take  them  as  read  had  been  defeated.  The  revision  consists  of  reading  over 
the  names  very  rapidly,  without  note  or  comment  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The 
feature  common  to  almost  all  the  cases  was  that  whatever  the  age,  sex,  means,  family, 
or  rent  of  an  applicant,  he  or  she  was  given  2s.  6d.  One  new  case  was  considered. 
An  old  man  73,  wife  59,  who  had  worked  40  years  for  the  same  master,  was  drawing; 
7s.  6d.  a  week  from  his  club,  and  had  children  ready  to  help.  The  Board  was  prepared 
to  grant  out-relief,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  present  the  case  was 
adjourned  in  order  that  an  effort  might  be  made  to  provide  for  the  man  outside  the 
Poor  Law. 

The  Workhouse. 

The  workhouse  is  a  large  rambling  structure,  put  up  as  a  house  of  industry  for  an 
incorporation  of  parishes  in  17 — ,  when  it  was  used  as  a  factory  in  which  able-bodied 
cauld  be  and  were  employed.  The  number  of  inmates  has  shrunk  considerably,  and 
the  house  is  now  dreary  to  the  last  degree,  being  only  about  a  third  occupied.  We 
were  not  impressed  with  the  management,  the  tramp  ward  being  especially  bad.  The 
house  is  clearly  not  in  any  way  adapted  to  its  present  purpose,  but  it  might  be  worked 
into  a  scheme  of  employment  for  able-bodied. 

Out-relief. 

I  visited  out-relief  cases  with  the  relieving  officer.  The  relief  given  is  on  a  fixed 
scale,  without  regard  to  circumstances,  i.e.  2s.  6d.  for  old  people.  Is.  6d.  for  children. 
Resources  are  not  known,  but  it  is  surmised  that  private  charity  and  relations  do  what  is 
necessary.  I  asked  a  Guardian  and  the  relieving  officer  whether,  if  it  was 
definitely  known  that  an  applicant  had  no  other  resources,  the  Guardians  would  give 
more ;  both  thought  not.  I  afterwards  examined  some  of  the  old  people  closely  as  to 
their  resources,  and  am  confident  that  some  at  least  were  much  pinched,  e.g.  one  old 
lady  has  2s.  6d.  from  the  parish  and  Is.  from  the  vicar  (endowed  charities) ;  she  has  a 
little  bit  of  garden  which  yields  her  potatoes  and  black  currants,  otherwise  she  seems 
to  ii:ivc  no  means  at  all.    Her  rent  is  £3  10s.  a  year,  paid  half-yearly. 

The  first  case  we  visited  was  that  of  a  widow  with  4  children.  Her  late  husband's 
employer,  a  farmer,  lets  her  stay  on  in  same  very  nice  little  house  at  2s.  a  week.  She 
milks  for  him  night  and  morning,  and  so  earns  3s.  6d. ;  sometimes  she  has  other  work 
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also.    He  gives  her  milk  for  the  children,  and  she  has  6s.  from  the  parish.    We  found  Rural:  <j9  (conU.). 
the  children,  quite  little  ones,  at  dinner,  potatoes  out  of  her  own  garden,  and  gravy. 
The  girl  of  8  staj^s  at  home  sometimes  to  look  after  the  baby,  sometimes  a  neighbour 
does  it.    There  was  also  a  lodger  in  the  room,  of  whom  the  relieving  officer  did  not 
know,  although  the  house  is  almost  next  door  to  the  workhouse.    Home  well  kept. 

The  only  case  in  which  as  much  as  3s.  to  one  person  is  given  is  a  consumptive  man. 
In  addition,  *  *  allows  him  5s.  a  week,  and  he  boards  with  an  old  woman 
receiving  2s.  6d.  from  the  parish.  The  little  house  was  nice  and  clean,  but  quite 
air-tight.  Indeed,  every  house  I  went  into  had  windows  close  shut,  although  it  was  a 
very  hot  day.  It  happened  to  be  dinner  hour,  and  everyone  dined  off  potatoes, 
sometimes  with  gravy,  but  not  always  ;  sometimes  tea. 

I  asked  to  be  shown  the  worst  as  well  as  best  homes,  but  all  but  two  were  nicely 
kept,  and  with  two  or  three  rooms.  One  which  certainly  was  very  messy  belonged  to 
an  old  couple ;  the  other  to  a  widow  (with  several  children)  who  goes  out  to  work 
nearly  every  day.  The  last  mentioned  was  untidy,  but  not  dirty,  and  the  woman 
herself  seemed  very  hard  working ;  one  of  the  children  was  at  home  and  looked 
very  well. 

The  relieving  officer  seems  a  fairly  capable  man  ;  he  was  appointed  17  years  ago, 
having  previously  been  school  board  officer.  His  district  is  16  miles  by  14,  and  he  has 
70  cases  on  the  books.  He  takes  the  money  round  twice  a  week,  having  no  pay  stations. 
He  is  authorised  by  *  *  to  give  temporary  help,  such  as  a  load  of  coal,  in 
any  urgent  cases. 

There  is  only  one  industry  in  the  town,  a  foundry  for  agricultural  implements,  which 
employs  10  or  12  men.    Everything  else  is  agricultural ;  wages  15s.  without  a  cottage. 


-      No.  70. 
The  Workhouse. 

No.  70  A. — I  went  round  the  workhouse  w^ith  the  matron,  a  good,  capable  woman.  Rural:  70A. 
with  considerable  London  experience.  She  has  1  nurse  (trained  but  not  certifi- 
cated), her  daughter  of  15  as  assistant,  and  2  paid  charwomen  in  the  laundry.  She 
and  her  daughter  do  the  cooking ;  she  relies  largely  on  tramp  labour  for  scrubbing. 
The  place  was  very  clean  and  very  bare.  The  beds  and  bedding  in  the  women's  ward 
were  very  bad  ;  the  men  have  new  ones.  The  children's  rooms  were  most  comfortless  ; 
all  above  4  have  meals  with  the  adult  paupers.  There  is  1  assistant  to  look  after 
them,  and  the  porter  baths  the  boys  and  old  men.  There  are  22  children  in  the  house, 
16  illegitimate  (8  of  one  mother,  6  of  another),  3  adopted.  The  same  girls  come  in  for 
confinement  time  after  time,  and  the  matron  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  check  if  she 
had  power  to  keep  them  12  months.  There  are  no  ladies  on  the  Board,  but  one  of  the 
Guardians  has  a  sister  who  takes  some  interest  in  the  children.  There  are  6  boarded- 
out ;  2  were  recently  removed  from  their  foster-parents  and  brought  into  the  house  in 
a  badly  neglected  condition. 


No.  70  B. — We  went  over  the  workhouse  which  differs  toto  ccelo  from  that  at  *  *  .  Rural :  70B. 
It  consists,  apparently,  of  a  farmhouse  and  farm  buildings  which  have  been  adapted  to 
their  present  purpose.  The  master  and  matron  were  good  and  cheerful,  but  evidently 
suffered  from  a  parsimonious  Board.  For  a  comparatively  small  expense  the  house 
might  be  made  very  comfortable  and  sufficient ;  as  it  is  the  arrangements  fall  short  at 
-every  point,  and  the  general  impression  left  is  one  of  bareness  and  neglect.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  effort  made  to  bring  outside  influences  to  bear  on  the  inmates. 
Those  whom  we  saw  were  aimless  and  idle.  The  provision  for  tramps  (male)  was 
above  the  average,  and  a  large  garden  gives  employment  to  all  who  can  be  put  on  to 
it.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  a  tailor  had  been  impressed  and  was  working  out  his 
Loard  by  repairing  clothes. 


No.  71. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  which  passed  off  without  incident.    The  Rural ;  71 
Chairman  was  a  man  of  great  experience,  knowledge  and  savoir  faire  and  directed  the 
Jnisiness  admirably. 
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ENGLAND  AND  Vi ALES— continued.. 
  Rural — continued. 

Rural :  71  (contd  ).  A,  B.  applied  for  a  crutch — he  had  already  been  supplied  with  at  least  6,  which  he 
had  broken  in  single  combats.  Board  had  offered  to  send  him  in  early  life  to  an. 
institution,  and  his  mother  refused  to  part  with  him.    "  Hence  these  tears." 

C.  D.,  old  woman,  disabled,  dirty  and  neglected,  came  at  last  into  the  house,  and  died 
forthwith.    Landlord  claimed  furniture  for  rent. 

E.  P.,  lunatic  removed  to  asylum.  Was  secretary  to  local  Friendly  Society,  and  £70 
in  arrears.  In  his  room  was  £40  odd,  which  reheving  officer  impounded,  under  circum- 
stances which  produced  an  indignant  letter  from  the  Society. 

Strong  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  need  for  legislation  in  the  case  of  (i)  ill- 
conducted  women,  (ii)  hereditary  paupers,  (iii)  drunken  "  ins  and  outs." 

The  Workhouse. 

We  visited  the  workhouse,  a  fine,  spacious  building,  airy,  well  drained  and  evidently^ 
well  managed.     In  a  very  beautiful  chapel  was  a  memorial  tablet  to     *  * 
of  the     *    *    *     Eegiment,  who  died  of  fever  in     ***  19 — ^ 

aged  22.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  w^orkhouse,  and  left  all  his  savings  to  provide 
small  comforts  for  the  inmates,  and  the  Guardians  subscribed  to  commemorate  his 
generous  loyalty  to  his  old  home. 


No.  72. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

Rural :  72.  We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board.    At  the  outset  there  vvas  some  delay  due  to  a. 

difficulty  as  to  the  quorum ;  the  Vice-Chairman  presided.  The  Board  consists  of  2^ 
members  ;  27  elected,  and  2  ladies  have  been  co-opted.  The  relieving  officers  and  the 
Chairman  stated  the  cases  so  confusedly  and  so  incompletely  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  methods  on  which  out-relief  is  distributed,  but 
we  gathered  that  each  Guardian  decided  whether  relief  should  be  given  to  the  applicants 
from  the  parish  which  he  represented.  The  relieving  officer  was  not  consulted,  nor  was 
his  statement  of  facts  considered.    The  following  may  be  regarded  as  typical  cases  : — 

J.  C.  and  wife,  an  aged  and  almost  bedridden  couple,  granted  9s.  per  week — 2s.  of 
which  was  to  be  expended  on  a  neighbour  who  looks  after  them ;  and  2s.  test. 

M.  A.  S.,  widow,  aged  55,  granted  pair  of  boots. 

X.  G.  L.,  widow  with  4  children  aged  14  (earning  4s.),  II,  9,  5,  chargeable  to  *  *  : 
the  *  *  Board  refused  non-resident  relief.  Guardians  decided  to  offer  house  to 
entire  family  with  a  view  to  an  order  of  removal.  But  the  relieving  officer  stated  that 
this  offer  would  be  refused. 

In  two  or  three  cases  the  Guardians,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  truculent  person  who 
occupied  the  Vice-Chair,  decided  to  take  police  court  proceedings  against  sons  and 
(?)  daughters  who  declined  to  contribute  towards  parents'  maintenance.  But  judging 
from  the  Clerk's  manner  we  felt  that  these  stern  decisions  were  due  to  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  Commission. 

The  Workhouse. 

We  visited  the  workhouse,  but,  being  short  of  time,  we  could  only  visit  those 
sections  of  the  building  which  the  master  was  least  unwilling  to  show  us.  We  were 
accompanied  by  the  acting  Chairman,  who  seemed  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  house. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  71  inmates  of  all  classes— there  were  43  present  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit. 

In  the  infirmary  there  are  10  beds  for  males,  8  beds  for  females,  and  a  lying-in  ward 
(wliich  is  but  seldom  used).  The  charge  nurse  was  absent  on  holiday  ;  there  were  no 
acute  cases.  The  condition  of  the  patients  was  unsatisfactory,  and  although  (as  we 
were  informed)  the  doctor  comes  when  sent  for,  the  condition  of  the  patients  was  such 
as  to  suggest  reasonable  ground  for  complaint.  In  the  absence  of  the  nurse,  the 
patients  were  in  cliarge  of  tlie  assistant  matron,  who  is  quite  ignorant  of  nursing.  At 
night  the  patients,  one  of  wliom  has  fits  of  a  somewhat  serious  kind,  help  one  another. 
In  the  body  of  the  house  there  are  5  imbeciles  in  charge  of  inmates. 

We  visited  the  tramp  wards  ;  there  are  II  cells  for  men  ;  oakum-picking  is  the  task 
provided.    There  is  no  accommodation  in  the  house  for  female  tramps,  and  they  are 
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ENGLAND  AND  VI ALES— continued. 
RvRAh— continued. 

given  orders  of  admission  to  a  women's  lodging  house  in  the  toAvn.    The  master  keeps  Rural :  72  (conto 
a  careful  record  of  the  tramps,  which  he  says  is  of  great  use  to  the  police  in  tracing 
criminals. 

The  staff  consists  of  6  officers,  viz.,  a  master,  matron,  nurse,  cook,  seamstress, 
laundress  ;  but  the  master  complains  that  he  has  no  one  to  help  him.  He  is  full  of  self- 
admiration  and  self-pity,  rough  and  domineering  in  manner.  He  succeeded  his  father 
a,t  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  children,  11  in  number,  are  in  the  house;  they  mix  with  the  other  inmates ; 
they  go  out  to  school ;  the  two  or  three  whom  we  saw  seemed  untidy  and  neglected. 
The  Board  is  opposed  to  boarding-out. 

Our  visit  to  the  *  *  Union  has  left  an  unpleasant,  if  not  painful  impression  in  our 
memories.  The  Guardians  seemed  ineffective  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  and  lacking 
in  interest.  The  buildings  lacked  supervision  {e.(jf.,  almost  every  tap  leaked) ;  the  officers 
seemed  to  have  no  real  interest  in  their  work;  and  as  we  compared  the  condition 
of  this  Union  with  what  we  saw  in  *  *  ,  we  wondered  whether  the  newly  ' 
appointed  Inspector  would  not  require  assistance  for  the  next  few  years  if  the  level  of 
administration  is  to  be  raised  to  a  satisfactory  standard  within  reasonable  time. 


No.  73. 

The  Workhouse. 

This  is  a  small  brick  and  stone  building  comparatively  recently  erected  on  the  out-  i^mal  73. 
skirts  of  a  little  market  town. 

The  rooms  were  small,  but  in  most  cases  fairly  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
premises  seemed  cleanly  kept.  The  accommodation  is  for  120,  including  40  men, 
30  women,  and  50  children. 

The  master  seemed  a  competent,  if  not  very  intellectually  developed  man,  and  we 
were  struck  with  his  kindness  to  the  inmates  of  all  classes. 

There  are  large  gardens  attached  to  the  workhouse,  in  which  the  older  men  work. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit  there  was  only  one  able-bodied,  and  we  understand  that,  as 
a,  class,  the  able-bodied  are  non-existent  in  this  workhouse. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  attempt  at  classification  according  to  character,  but, 
on  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  the  inmates  generally  seemed  well-cared  for  and 
quite  contented. 

The  following  points,  however,  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  note  : — 

*  Children. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit  there  were  22  children,  of  v\^hom  15  were  illegitimate. 
They  are  kept  in  a  separate  block  of  the  workhouse,  and  have  their  meals  entirely 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  inmates.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  an  industrial 
trainer.  When  of  school  age  they  go  out  to  the  public  elementary  school.  The 
children  whom  we  saw  seemed  wonderfully  chubby  and  bright,  especially  considering 
the  very  hot  weather.  We  were  rather  prone  to  criticise,  however,  the  somewhat 
narrow  play-ground  or  yard  which  was  appropriated  for  their  recreation.  We  under- 
stood, however,  subsequently  from  the  master,  that  the  children  were  frequently  allowed 
out  to  play  football  and  cricket  with  the  other  village  boys,  and  generally  that  the 
workhouse  was  by  no  means  considered  a  prison  for  them  out  of  school  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  after-careers  of  the  boys  and  girls,  as  usual  the  girls  are  all 
put  out  to  service.  We  understood  there  was  a  far  greater  demand  than  it  was 
possible  for  the  workhouse  to  supply  for  domestic  servants. 

With  regard  to  the  boys,  these  were  to  a  considerable  extent  turned  into  grooms. 
There  were,  however,  quite  a  number  who  were  formally  apprenticed  to  trades,  such  as 
bootmakers,  trainers,  etc.,  for  from  4  to  5  years,  the  boys  receiving  from  6d.  a  week 
during  their  iirst  year,  and  mounting  up  to  2s.  a  week  in  their  fourth  year,  and  being 
entirely  clothed,  fed  and  lodged  by  their  master.  The  workhouse  master  said  that 
boys  and  girls  sent  out  from  the  workhouse  did  very  well,  and  it  was  with  very  great 
rarity  that  any  case  was  known  to  come  back  to  the  workhouse. 
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ENGLAND  AND  VIALES-continued. 
Rural — continued. 
The  Sick  Wards. 

:ural:73  (contd.).  Nominally  there  were  7  women  and  11  men  in  the  sick  wards.  The  majority  of 
these,  however,  were  up  and  about.  Tliere  were  no  women  and  only  1  man  in  bed, 
and  no  cases  of  acute  sickness  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  Tramps. 

There  are  no  tramp  wards  attached  to  this  workhouse,  but  the  Guardians  have  an 
arrangement  with  the  superintendent  of  the  police  (whom,  for  this  purpose,  they 
appoint  as  assistant  relieving  officer)  to  receive  applications  from  tramps.  The 
applicants  go  direct  to  tlie  police  offices,  and  are  there  examined.  If  any  money  should 
be  found  on  them  the  application  is  refused  ])y  the  police  superintendent.  If  no  money 
is  found  on  them,  each  tramj)  is  presented  with  a  ticket  for  a  common  lodging-house  in 
the  town,  at  the  cost  to  the  Guardians  of  3d.  a  case.  This  common  lodging-house  order 
entitles  the  recipient  to  one  night's  lodging,  but  to  no  food.  The  arrangement,  therefore,, 
is  very  economical  to  the  Guardians,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  afford  them  a  way 
of  escaping  from  their  legal  liability  to  give  sustenance  as  well  as  lodging  to  tramps. 
We  found  the  superintendejit  of  police,  who  dealt  witli  these  cases,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  system  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  applications  to  a  greater  degree  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  there  been  casual  wards,  inasmuch  as  the  lodging-house  system 
imposed  no  restrictions  whatever  on  the  liberty  of  the  tramp. 

We  subsequently  insjDected  the  common  lodging-house,  which  was  kept  by  a  bright 
cheerful  woman. 

The  accommodation  was  practically  that  which  Avould  be  found  in  a  better  class 
workman's  cottage.  The  walls  were  whitewashed  ;  the  bedding  seemed  clean,  and  the 
bed-clothing  ample.  On  the  whole  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  accommodation 
was  more  comfortable  and  more  homely  than  that  provided  in  the  average  casual  ward. 

Meeting  op  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  next  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  at  which  some  17  Guardians 
were  present,  being  mostly,  apparently,  farmers,  and  3  or  4  clergymen. 

The  business,  which  was  of  a  A^aried  type,  was  gone  through  without  any 
needless  discussion.  With  the  exception  of  one  member,  hardly  anybody  made  a 
speech  throughout  the  morning,  although  such  controversial  subjects  were  dealt  with 
as  an  alleged  attempt  of  a  relieving  officer  of  another  Union  to  fraudulently  remove 
an  irremovable  pauper  from  his  Union  to  *  *  .  The  question  also  arose  as  to 
decreasing  the  vaccination  fees  of  the  public  vaccinator  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
Circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  A  somewhat  complicated  report  on  this 
subject  was  presented  by  a  Committee  and  agreed  to  without  discussion. 

The  particulars  of  the  relief  cases,  which  were  subsequently  visited  ))y  a  Com- 
missioner, are  given  below,  but  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  scale  of  relief 
seemed  somewhat  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  other  neighbouring  Unions,  and  ranged 
from  3s.  to  7s.  a  person.  The  Guardians  seemed  to  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  cases,  and  here  as  at  *  *  ,  it  was  the  Guardians,  generally  the  Chairman,  rather 
than  the  relieving  officer,  who  suggested  Avhat  the  amount  of  relief  should  be. 

OUT-RBLIEF. 

I  visited  out-relief  cases  with  the  relieving  officer,  an  elderly,  rather  slow,  but  fairly 
capable  man.  He  says  the  Guardians  have  no  scale,  but  give  according  to  circumstances, 
and  I  should  judge  from  the  varying  amounts  given  that  it  is  so.  He  has  served  for 
17  years. 

There  is  only  one  boarded-out  child,  too  far  a^vay  for  me  to  visit.  The  first  case  1  saw 
was  a  feeble-minded  woman.  We  met  her,  neatly  dressed,  walking  out  with  her  landlady's 
little  boy  ;  she  took  us  back  to  see  her  room,  very  small  and  untidy,  but  not  dirty 
Her  rent  is  Is.  9d.,  relief  2s,  ;  she  gets  2  or  3  days'  charing  in  the  week,  and  1  judged 
that  the  food  and  money  she  earns  yield  a  sufficient  maintenance.  We  then  visited  a 
very  respectable  old  lady,  who  maintained  herself  and  brought  up  2  children  until 
recently.  She  has  just  undergone  an  operation.  She  receives  3s.  relief,  and  the 
daughter  carries  on  the  laundry  work,  and  looks  after  a  nurse  child.  Except,  perhaps, 
for  extra  expense  of  illness  the  relief  should  hardly  be  needed.  The  home  was  very 
nice  and  clean  ;  rent  £6  10s. 
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Next  door  lived  a  widow,  "  come  down  in  the  world."  Her  husband  liad  a  flourishing  Rural :  73  (couid.) 
watchmaking  business,  which  she  carried  on  after  his  death  until  her  son  was  old  enough 
to  take  it  over.  He  took  to  drink,  and  soon  ran  through  everything.  He  was  at  home 
when  I  called,  quite  a  youth  still  and  in  very  good  health.  Apparently  no  one  is 
making  any  attempt  to  reclaim  him,  and  the  Guardians'  allowance  of  3s.  is  merely  a  mark 
of  sympathy  with  the  mother,  and  not  likely  to  improve  matters. 

Six  of  the  paupers  live  in  an  almshouse  which  I  was  taken  to  see.  From  the  dilapi- 
dated and  neglected  condition  of  the  outside  I  judged  it  to  be  over  100  years  old,  but 
on  enquiring  from  2  or  3  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  it  seemed  clear  that  it  had  not 
been  built  more  than  30  years.  The  condition  inside  was  hardly  better,  and  unless 
someone  intervenes  the  place  will  soon  be  iminhabitable.  I  could  not  ascertain  whether 
it  was  a  public  or  private  charity,  but  gathered  that  the  nomination  rests  with  one  family. 
Thsre  are  7  inmates,  1  of  whom,  a  schoolmaster's  widow,  has  7s.  6d.  a  week  from 
a  society.  When  it  is  late  in  coming  the  relieving  officer  gives  food  to  keep  her  going. 
She  lived  in  a  very  dirty,  untidy  room.  There  is  no  allowance  attached  to  the  place 
beyond  3  yards  of  flannel,  ^  lb.  of  tea  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  at  Christmas.  The 
remaining  6  women  receive  allowances  of  2s.  to  3s.  from  the  parish,  and  their  rooms 
w^ere  faii'ly  clean  and  comfortable. 

Most  of  the  homes  were  clean,  except  in  *  *  ,  a  group  of  very  dilapidated  and 
dirty  cottages.  The  relieving  officer  is  much  troubled  about  this  place,  and  says  the 
Sanitary  Authority  will  do  nothing  ;  it  belongs  to  various  owners,  but  he  was  indignant 
at  the  inquiry  whether  any  of  them  were  Guardians.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  cleared 
right  away  ;  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  receipt  of  relief. 

One  very  nice  little  home  into  which  I  was  taken  was  that  of  an  old  woman  aged  70, 
who  kept  her  invalid  husband  for  30  years  by  laundry  work.  One  daughter  married  a 
Guardian,  a  very  well-to-do  farmer,  and  she  helps  with  the  rent.  The  old  woman  has 
3s.  relief. 

One  old  man  aged  92  has  5s.,  and  lives  alone  in  lodging-!  ;  he  has  been  very  well  off 
in  his  time,  and  possessed  2  farms. 


No.  74. 

The  Workhouse. 

We  first  visited  the  workhouse.  This  is  a  large,  rambling,  barrack-like  building  built  Rural :  74. 
of  brick.  It  was  originally  built  in  17 —  as  a  house  of  industry,  and  has  since  its  estab- 
lishment held  as  many  as  500  inmates.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  there  were  86  paupers, 
comprising  18  women,  49  men,  and  19  children.  There  are  also  in  the  ])uilding  in  a 
separate  block  25  certified  harmless  lunatics  who  are  boarded-out  in  the  workhouse  by 
the  county  authority. 

The  staff  consists  of  the  master  and  matron  (brother  and  sister),  2  lunatic  attendants, 
a  porter,  a  cook,  an  industrial  trainer,  and  a  nurse. 

We  went  practically  right  over  the  building  and  the  following  points  struck  us  :— - 

The  Children. 

These  are  maintained  in  the  workhouse,  but  go  out  to  the  elementary  school.  They 
are  said  to  be  under  the  control  of  an  industrial  trainer.  The  boys  and  girls  have  the 
same  day-room,  and  the  children  dine  in  the  hall  Avith  f he  other  inmates,  from  whom 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  serious  attempt  to  separate  them.  We  did  not  see  the 
school  children,  who  were  away  at  school,  but  the  few  babies  in  the  house  seemed  well 
looked  after,  although  they  were  being  nursed  b}^  old  pauper  women. 

The  master  and  matron  assured  us  that  they  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  placing  out 
the  children :  the  girls  into  domestic  service,  and  the  boys  with  farmers  at  from  £3  to 
£4  a  year  wages,  with  a  liability  on  the  farmer  to  clothe,  board  and  lodge  the  boy. 

Sick  Wards. 

In  the  sick  wards  there  were  11  men  and  10  women.  As  in  other  country  workhouses 
we  noticed  that  amongst  these  there  were  no  really  acute  cases,  they  were  all  chronic 
(senile,  ailcers,  etc.)  cases.  The  nurse  in  charge  has  received  no  training  except  in  mid- 
wifery. We  were  astonished  to  find  no  epileptic  cases  in  the  sick  wards,  and  we  were 
told  that  there  were  none  in  the  house  and,  so  far  as  we  understood,  had  not  been  any 
for  a  great  number  of  years. 
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Rural :  74  (conidX     Tliere  is  110  paid  Chaplain,  but  various  ministers,  mostly  Nonconformists,  attend  and 
hold  services. 

Certified  Lunatics. 

These  are  all  harmless  idiots  and,  as  already  stated,  are  boarded-out  for  the  County 
Council  in  a  separate  part  of  the  workhouse.  Tliey  did  not,  we  felt,  have  sufficient  em- 
ployment furnished  for  them,  and  altogether  we  were  not  satisfied  that  there  was 
sufficient  supervision  of  their  treatment.  For  instance,  amongst  their  numbers  was  a 
boy  of  16  from  the  body  of  the  house,  who,  on  examination  by  ourselves  and  Mr,  A. 
(Local  Government  Board  Inspector),  seemed  quite  able  to  hold  rational  conversation. 
We  were  told  by  the  attendant  that  he  worked  very  well.  It  seemed  to  us  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  train  this  boy  to  some  useful  calling,  and  on  inquiry  as  to  why  he  had 
been  transferred  to  these  wards,  we  were  told  that  it  was  because  of  his  dirty  habits. 

Freedom  of  Ingress  and  Egress. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  prison  about  the  workhouse.  There  was  no  porter's  lodge 
and  no  porter's  book,  and  the  master  informed  us  that  the  inmates  came  in  and  went 
out  as  they  pleased,  but  as  long  as  they  were  not  abusive  or  violent  no  notice  was  taken. 

So  far  as  the  body  of  the  house  was  concerned,  we  felt  that  considering  its  size  it  was 
wonderfully  cleanly  kept  by  the  matron,  especially  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  her 
staff,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  were  practically  no  able-bodied  men  or  women  in  the 
house. 

Tramp  Wards. 

These  seemed  to  us  considerably  below  the  standard  of  tlie  body  of  the  house,  and 
constituted,  in  our  opinion,  a  disgrace  to  the  Guardians. 

On  the  men's  side  the  accommodation  (partly  small  cells  and  partly  "  association 
vv^ards")  was  entirely  inadequate,  so  much  so,  that  on  cross-examining  the  attendant,  he 
admitted  that  frequently  tramps  were  put  to  sleep  2  in  a  bed.  The  premises 
throughout  were  dirty  and  ill-kept,  and  on  trying  several  of  the  bells  purporting  to 
communicate  from  the  cells  to  the  porter's  room,  they  refused  to  work  at  all. 

On  the  female  side  there  was  accommodation  for  about  10  to  12  women  in  two  separate 
rooms.  The  premises  were  even  more  broken  down  than  on  the  men's  side.  There 
were  large  holes  in  the  floors,  and  in  one  case  a  gap  of  about  1^  feet  in  the  planking. 
The  mattresses  were  filthy  on  the  outside,  and  a  sense  of  dirt  and  damp  pervaded  the 
whole  premises. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  next  attended,  for  a  short  time,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

There  were  some  12  members  present,  the  Chairman  being  a  land  agent  for  a  large 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  heard  about  a  dozen  cases  dealt  with.  What  chiefly  struck  us  was  that  in  hardly 
Tiny  cases  did  the  relieving  officer  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
but  he  invariably  appealed  to  the  local  Guardian,  whose  word  was  generally  taken.  No 
iipplicants  appeared  in  person  before  the  Committee. 

Points  of  interest  which  cropped  up  were  : — 

1.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  old  men  could  maintain  themselves  in  the 
country  to  a  very  advanced  age.  In  one  case  a  man  of  75  who  was  now  applying 
for  relief  had  maintained  himself  up  to  that  day  without  any  difficulty  as  a  fencer. 

2.  In  one  case  the  Guardians  adopted  the  novel  and  lucrative  course  of 
recovering  from  relatives  more  relief  than  they  gave  to  the  pauper. 

3.  In  a  third  case  relief  was  continued  to  a  man  aged  78,  and  his  wife  aged  84, 
although  it  was  admitted  that  the  man  was  a  confirmed  drinker. 

A  Commissioner  subsequently  visited  some  of  the  cases  dealt  with,  and  notes  are  ap- 
pended. ^ 
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OUT-RELIEF. 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  from  10  to  12  members  being  present:   l.Ruia,!;  A{contd.). 
clergyman,  1  country  gentleman,  the  others,  I  should  think,  farmers.    The  cases  were 
carefully  considered,  and  much   attention  was  paid  to  making  sons  fulfil  their 
responsibilities.    The  following  are  some  of  the  cases : — 

1.  A  widow  with  3  children,  the  youngest,  just  born,  being  illegitimate.  Her 
husband  died  14  months  ago,  and  for  3  months  she  has  been  having  2s.  out-relief, 
the  relieving  officer  being  ignorant  of  the  circumstances.  The  relief  was  stopped 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Board.  I  visited  the  home  afterwards  ;  a  nice  tidy 
home,  and  a  woman  who  has  hitherto  always  been  respectable  and  hardworking. 
Now  she  has  lost  her  lodgers,  her  sons  aged  14  and  17  have  left  her,  and  she  has 
no  means  of  supporting  3  little  children  beyond  a  small  amount  of  washing.  But 
the  father  of  her  child  is  a  man  of  means  and  will  probably  do  something  for  her. 

2.  An  old  woman,  aged  70,  applied  for  renewal  of  relief,  Is.  6d.  Her  rent  is 
£4  10s.  per  annum.  She  has  1  son,  a  railway  porter  earning  22s.,  with  3 
children  ;  he  repays  Is.  llenewed. 

3.  A  new  case,  an  old  man,  75,  whose  wife  has  jast  died.  He  still  works  a  little, 
and  with  help  from  the  sons  the  2  have  got  along.  He  has  had  17  children,  6 
sons  living.  The  circumstances  of  these  were  fully  reported.  It  was  proposed  to 
refuse  relief  until  the  winter  and  leave  the  sons  to  continue,  but  finally  it  was 
decided  to  grant  2s.  and  recover  2s.  6d.  from  the  sons. 

4.  A  man  and  wife,  aged  78  and  84,  in  receipt  of  3s.  6d.  apply  for  increase  on 
the  ground  that  the  wife's  well-to-do  brother  is  getting  tired  of  helping.  It  was 
stated  that  the  man  is  a  great  drinker,  and  the  present  relief  (which  is  repaid  b}^ 
sons)  is  given  to  a  brother-in-law  to  lay  out  for  him.  The  application  was  refused. 
I  visited  the  home  afterwards  and  found  it  beautifully  clean,  being  kept  so  by  a 
lodger — another  old  lady  also  in  receipt  of  relief.  They  add  to  their  income  by 
housing  the  cycles  of  tourists  to    *    *    at  2d.  apiece.  ^ 

5.  A  widower,  aged  45,  with  4  children,  aged  13,  11,  6,  3.  He  suffers  greatly 
from  rheumatic  gout ;  is  in  his  club,  but  has  just  gone  off  it  as  he  can  earn  more  by 
odd  jobs  and  working  in  his  garden.  Relief,  5s.  I  visited  the  home  and  found 
the  man,  a  young  sister,  and  two  rosy  boys  at  a  solid  meal  of  tea,  gooseberry  tart, 
and  an  extraordinary  looking  pie.  The  sister  comes  in  once  a  week  to  wash,  cook, 
and  clean,  and  in  the  interval  the  girl  of  13  (who  does  not  go  to  school)  keeps 
things  going.  The  home  was  quite  nice.  The  man  told  me  that  until  recently  he 
had  his  house  rent  free  and  3s.  6d.  a  week  from  "  *  *  ^"  but  that  has 
stopped  since  "     *     *     "  died,  and  he  has  to  pay  2s.  rent. 

6.  The  last  case  we  heard  was  that  of  a  widow,  aged  67,  who  is  destitute  and 
suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis.  She  applied  for  out-relief,  but  on  several  of  the 
Guardians  saying  that  they  knew  her  to  be  "  none  of  the  cleanest  "  it  was  decided 
to  offer  the  house. 

I  then  visited  cases  with  the  relieving  officer,  2  (besides  the  above)  in  the  country 
of  decent  old  women  in  nice  little  homes.  One  of  84  lives  with  a  daughter  who  takes 
in  washing ;  for  a  small  cottage  and  garden  they  pay  £4  10s.  rent  and  15s.  rates.  We 
then  went  on  to  *  *  ,  where  the  relieving  officer  said  we  should  find  the  less 
satisfactory  cases.  One  of  these  consists  of  an  old  man  and  wife  who  were  very 
reticent ;  they  have  2  sons  whose  address  they  decline  to  know.  The  relieving  officer 
suspects  communications,  nevertheless  they  receive  5s.  from  the  parish.  The  little  old 
house  is  not  one  of  the  brightest,  but  certainly  could  not  be  called  dirty.  '  , 

Next  door  lives  a  solitary  old  woman  who  kept  her  home  much  brighter  and  ekes  out 
a  living  by  making  ginger  beer  for  sale  ;  she  pays  Is.  rent. 

I  saw  several  others,  in  old-fashioned  rooms,  but  on  the  whole  all  were  comfortable 
and  fairly  kept.    There  was  nothing  squalid  or  bare  about  any  of  them. 

The  reheving  officer  told  me  that  there  are  considerable  endowed  charities,  but  he 
"  takes  no  interest  in  them  "  and  never _asks  who  is  receiving  them. 

I  think  the  striking  feature  of  the  relief  in  this  Union  is  the  way  in  which  sons  are 
expected  to  contribute,  and  do  contribute,  notwithstanding  small  earnings.  It  contrasted 
greatly,  e.g.,  with  *  *  ,  where  little  attempt  is  made  even  to  ascertain  what  sons  are 
prepared  to  do. 
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Addendum. 

Rural :  74  (ront<'.).     The  following  particulars,  which  I  gathered  from  the  relieving  officer  in  Avhose 
district  one  of  the  Commissioners  A^sited  cases,  may  be  of  interest : — 

The  district  is  called  the  *  *  district,  and  is  20  miles  long.  The  relieving  officer 
has  on  his  book  some  59  persons,  and  he  gets  about  his  district  by  means  of  a  bicycle, 
and  says  that  each  case  is  visited  at  least  5  or  6  times  in  a  year.  He  has  a  "  pay  station  " 
and  cases  who  come  to  that  are  seen  naturally  more  frequently  by  him. 

He  had  been  10  years  in  the  district,  during  which  period  he  had  never  had  a  holiday 
out  of  his  district.  During  that  time,  he  stated,  there  had  been  a  great  decrease  of 
pauperism,  which  fact  he  entirely  attributed  to  the  increase  of  Friendly  Societies. 

On  questioning  him  about  the  minimum  living  income,  he  said  that  an  old  man  in 
his  district  could  easily  live  on  from  4s.  6d.  a  week,  including  paying  a  rent  of  Is. 
a  week. 

His  district  comprises  a  town  and  a  good  number  of  rural  parishes,  and  he  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  more  cleanly  habits  of  the  country  folk,  as 
compared  with  the  town  folk.  He  also  felt  very  strongly  the  advantages  of  combining 
the  offices  of  relieving  officer  and  registrar  of  birtlis  and  deaths  in  the  country  district ; 
inasmuch  as,  by  reason  of  his  constant  interviews  with  all  classes  of  persons  in 
connection  with  the  office  of  registrar,  he  was  able  to  get  frequent  information  about 
cases  in  receipt  of  relief  which  he  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain. 


No.  75. 

The  Workhouse. 

Rural :  75.  The  workhouse  is  a  prison-like  building  with  a  superfluity  of  walls  and  plenty  of 

land.  The  garden  is  kept  by  one  inmate,  under  the  supervision  of  the  master,  and  it 
certainly  did  him  great  credit.  He  was  not  a  gardener  by  trade,  but  was  described  as 
a  "handyman."  In  the  statistics  he  was  classed  as  not  able-bodied,  and  he  had  been 
in  the  workhouse  for  5  years  because  outside  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  keep  sober. 

The  inmates  numbered  48  and  were  classified  as  follows  : — 


No.  of  Inmates. 

28 

Not  able-bodied  women  

12 

40 

2 

2 

4* 

Children :  Boys  

2 

Girls  

1 

Infants  ------------ 

1 

4 

48 

All  temporarily  disabled. 


The  staff  consists  of  7  persons,  namely: — 

Master  and  matron,  nurse,  cook,  laundress,  general  assistant,  porter,  and  there  were, 
therefore,  about  7  inmates  (excluding  tramps)  to  each  officer. 

There  were  few  signs  of  comfort  in  the  house.  The  living  rooms  were  fairly  clean, 
but  the  comfort  there  ceased.  The  master  was  energetic  enough  during  the  time  of 
the  visit,  but  did  not  impress  the  Committee  with  his  ability.  The  condition  of  the 
garden  was  his  best  testimonial.  The  matron,  who  was  the  master's  wife,  seemed  much 
younger,  and  though  probably  anxious  to  do  well,  had  no  great  capacity  for  organisation. 

The  women's  day  room  was  stuffy.  It  had  a  much-worn  tiled  floor.  The  beds  in 
their  sleeping  rooms  were  of  flock.  In  the  old  women's  sleeping  room  the  windows, 
which  were  quite  ample,  were  closed  at  the  top. 

There  are  few  admissions  to  the  house  and  the  receiving  ward,  which  has  to  be  used 
for  both  men  and  women,  was  not  often  occupied.  There  were  few  cases  for  the  maternity 
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ward,  and  no  acute  sick  in  the  house.    Four  okl  men  were,  however,  in  bed,  and  one  Rural :  Y5  {contd.) 
hid  in  consumption  was  having  his  dinner  in  a  bath  chair  in  the  grounds.    He  slept  in 
the  old  men's  ward,  but  was  out  as  much  as  possible  in  the  day  time. 

All  the  bread  used  in  the  house  is  made  by  the  cook,  assisted  by  2  inmates.  As 
much  as  40  stones  is  baked  in  a  week.    The  work  of  the  laundry  is  done  by  3  inmates, 

2  of  whom,  a  man  and  a  woman,  are  certified  imbeciles.     No  Brabazon  work  is  dt)ne 
in  the  house. 

The  old  women  were  having  bread,  cheese,  and  coffee  for  dinner.  Asked  if  the 
plates  were  heated  when  hot  dinners  were  served,  the  matron  said  they  were  not  made 
hot  but  "  nice  and  warm."  It  was  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  plates  were 
generally  cold. 

The  Union  appears  to  be  the  rendezvous  for  a  large  number  of  tramps,  and  the 
master  stated  that  as  many  as  316  children  passed  through  the  wards  in  the  course  of 
last  year.  Last  night  there  were  6  men  and  2  women.  The  wards  contain  wooden 
beds  and  on  the  women's  side  there  were  4  single  beds  and  2  double  beds,  but  the 
Committee  were  told  that  on  one  occasion  as  many  as  26  women  had  been  put  into  the 
ward. 

The  men  are  given  10  to  12  cwts.  of  stone  to  break  and  put  through  a  sieve  with 
3-inch  holes.  They  are  not  detained  the  second  night  if  their  task  is  done  and  they 
<lesire  to  go.  The  master  thought  the  number  of  tramps  was  diminishing.  He  would 
like  the  State  to  take  charge  of,  and  to  board  out,  all  pauper  children,  though  he  would 
prefer  barrack  schools  for  the  children  of  tramps.  He  thought  that  the  danger  of 
people  taking  advantage  of  such  a  system  to  rid  themselves  of  their  children  was  not 
great. 

Out-relief. 

While  two  members  of  the  Committee  went  over  the  workhouse  1  visited  out-relief 
cases.  The  relieving  officer  is  an  elderly  man  who.  being  a  Guardian,  applied  for  the 
position  22  years  ago,  and  was  appointed  on  the  score  of  his  knowledge  of  the  district. 
I  was  subsequently  told  that  he  was  nearly  dismissed  recently  on  the  ground  of 

serious  irregularities."  He  seems  kindly  and  incompetent,  knowing  very  little  about 
the  cases.  He  speaks  of  seeing  them  all  at  least  every  2  weeks  ;  but  as  he  has  222  on 
liis  books,  and  did  not  know  the  addresses  of  many  he  visited,  this  does  not  seem  likely. 

Inquiries  as  to  resources  are,  1  should  say,  practically  not  made  at  all.  The  first  2 
cases  I  saw  were  an  old  groom  and  an  old  gardener,  who  had  worked  for  good  families, 
and  were  ver}^  comfortably  housed.  I  asked  whether  their  employers  allowed  them 
anything  and  the  relieving  officer  replied  that  he  had  never  asked,  as  he  made  a  point  of 
not  asking  about  private  charity.  Sons  he  may  happen  to  see,  but  trusts  to  his  general 
knowledge  to  j udge  whether  they  do  or  should  contribute.  1  do  not  think  there  was  a  single 
case  amongst  those  I  visited,  or  amongst  those  we  heard  called  over  at  the  Board  meeting. 
In  which  he  really  kncAv  what  the  children  were  doing  for  their  parents  ;  with  one  ex- 
ception the  relief  given  was  on  the  face  of  it  glaringly  inadequate,  but  the  homes  were 
comfortable,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  extreme  poverty.  Some  of  them  had  nice  gar- 
dens, with  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  which  provided  a  considerable  amount  of  food.  The 
exception  was  a  widower  who  receives  3s.  6d.  j^ension  from  the  *  *  *  Railway, 
something  from  his  clul),  and  2s.  6d.  from  the  parish.  He  lodges  with  a  respectable  old 
couple,  and  had  gone  out  haymaking  when  we  called. 

Widows  with  children  receive  varying  amounts ;  it  seems  quite  a  matter  of  chance 
how  much.  We  visited  one,  and  found  the  house  in  charge  of  a  child  of  13  who  has 
not  been  to  school  for  2  years  ;  the  mother  has  been  away  for  a  week  with  a  sick  daugh- 
ter, and  had  left  the  child  2s.  to  go  on  with  until  the  relief  4s.  6d.  came  in.    There  are 

3  young  children  at  home,  and  2  boys  earning  ;  how  much  not  loiown.  The  home  was 
fairly  clean  and  tidy  considering  the  age  of  the  child.  Next  door  we  saw  a  terrible  case 
of  a  girl  of  17  lying  on  the  floor  under  the  table,  crippled  and  imbecile  :  one  of  several 
illegitimate  children  whose  mother  goes  out  charing.  The  Guardians  do  not  give  out- 
relief  to  unmarried  mothers  or  deserted  wives.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  seems 
high,  7  out  of  49  registered  last  month.  The  relieving  officer  attributes  this  to  the 
girls  going  to  work  in  the  *  *  mills.  They  get  into  trouble  there,  come  home 
for  the  child's  birth,  and  return  leaving  the  child  behind.  After  being  told  this  1  was 
surprised  to  hear  at  the  Board  that  a  girl  had  just  been  sent  from  the  workhouse  to  a 
place  in    *     *,    there  being  a  great  demand  there. 

There  is  a  nurse  in  the  town,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  Guardians 
refuse  to  contribute  ;  hence,  although  she  does  attend  some  Poor  Law  cases,  it  is 
uijwillingly. 

T 
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Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

Rural: 75 We  subsequentl}'^  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  There  are  22  members,  and  10 
or  12  appeared.  The  principal  business  was  the  half-yearly  call-over  for  *  * 
parish  and  another  ;  some  40  to  50  cases.  Many  of  them  appeared  before  the  Board  ; 
mostly  very  old  people,  some  of  whom  had  come  considerable  distances.  The  Guardians 
were,  several  of  them,  inclined  to  ask  reasonable  questions  as  to  resources,  etc.,  but  were 
always  baffled  by  the  relieving  officer  who  always  called  in  the  next  case  when  questions 
went  beyond  his  knowledge  or  the  applicant's  inclination.  It  was  skilfully  done,  but 
reduced  the  proceedings  to  a  farce,  as  every  case  was  renewed  automatically,  and  the 
old  people  might  have  been  spared  a  wearisome  journey.  In  no  instance  was  it  shown 
that  the  applicants  had  enough  to  live  upon,  e.g.,  one  old  couple  received  4s.  and 
paid  3s.  rent.  A  Guardian  pointed  out  that  they  could  not  possibly  live  on  Is.,  to 
which  the  relieving  officer  replied,  "  Yes,  that  proved  they  must  have  something  else." 
But  he  could  not  suggest  what  and  the  case  was  simply  renewed.  This  Board  seemed 
capable  of  doing  much  better  work,  and  would  do  so  if  it  had  a  better  officer  and  a  little 
guidance. 

The  chief  industries  are  agriculture  and  coal  mining  ;  2  chain  works  in  the  town, 
nothing  for  women.  Farm  labourers  earn  good  money;  1  said  lis.  and  a  cottage; 
another  said  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day  ;  another  20s.  and  a  cottage.  Miners  earn  good  money, 
6s.  or  7s.  a  day ;  but  won't  work  regularly  and  drink  much. 

Cottage  Hospital. 

We  also  visited  a  small  cottage  hospital  in  *  *,  with  10  beds.  It  is  a  private 
house  adapted  ;  there  is  an  operating-room  which  is  used  for  many  small  cases  which  do 
not  come  as  in-patients.  The  2  medical  men  in  the  town  give  their  services  ;  there  is  a 
private  room  for  paying  patients,  no  fixed  scale  of  payments.  Staff  consists  of  the 
matron  and  a  servant  girl ;  she  has  just  had  an  extra  nurse  to  help  her  with  a  gentleman 
who  was  brought  in  from  a  motor  car  accident ;  the  only  other  case  at  present  is  a  boy 
with  a  broken  leg. 

The  receipts  last  j^ear  were :  Balance  £172  16s.  8d. ;  subscriptions  £70  2s.  Od.  ; 
donations  £89  lOs.  4d. ;  fees  from  patients  £18  lis.  Od.  ;  total  £351.  The  expenditure 
£351,  includiDg  a  balance  forward  of  £79  14s.  Id. 

The  Gaardians  refuse  to  subscribe,  although  utilising  the  hospital  for  their  cases. 


.  .     No.  76. 
The  Workhouse. 

Rural :  76.  Visited  the  workhouse,  which  is  certified  for  90  inmates  and  contains  17  men,  13 

women,  and  7  children.  The  buildings  are  partly  old,  dating  from  18—,  solid  and  incon- 
venient, and  partly  new,  viz.,  the  infirmary  and  tramp  wards.  The  administration  is 
not  easy  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  able-bodied  inmates,  but  the  old  people  had  done 
wonders  in  a  large  garden.  I  was  not  quite  convinced  that  one  nurse,  with  pauper 
help,  was  sufficient,  but  she  made  no  complaint.  Nor  was  I  satisfied  with  the  children's 
rooms  or  clothing,  or,  indeed,  with  the  general  arrangements  for  them,  though  here 
again  they  had  a  bright,  vigorous  j^oung  "  assistant  " — a  schoolmistress,  practically — 
to  look  after  them.  There  were,  I  think,  3  feeble-minded  women  with  1  child  each,  and 
1  able-bodied  woman  with  3  illegitimate  children,  all  born  in  the  house,  her  mother 
being  also  an  inmate.  Tramps  numbered  60  to  70  a  week,  and  were  put  to  stone- 
breaking  or  cleaning,  according  to  their  strength.  They  were  in  charge  of  a  lame 
pauper,  and  the  Chairman,  in  his  statement,  dwells  on  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  smallness  of  the  staff.  The  master  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man,  professing  to  be  a 
skinner,  who  came  regularly  twice  a  year  with  6  children,  but  the  master  of  the  *  * 
workhouse  detected  a  variation  in  the  children,  and  the  man  had  since  disappeared. 


No.  77. 

We  visited  the  workhouse.  It  is  an  old  building,  dating,  the  Guardians  thought,  from 
soon  after  1834.  The  matron  was  away  on  her  holiday,  but  the  master  and  nurse 
showed  us  round.  The  house  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  one  to  arrange  satisfactorily. 
There  are  few  children,  but  those  who  are  there  are  among  the  inmates,  except  when 
they  go  out  to  the  village  school.    The  boys  sleep  in  a  desolate-looking  dormitory 
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under  charge  of  one  of  the  inmates.    The  girls  sleep  two  in  a  bed  in  a  forlorn  room,  Rural :  77  (confd. 

other  empty  uncared-for  rooms  opening  out  of  it.     There  was  next  to  no  look  of 

care  about  beds  or  rooms.    One  girl  about  twelve  years  old  was  in  with  the  unmarried 

mothers,  helping  with  the  babies.    We  saw  the  old  people,  and  the  infirmary ;  a  kindly 

spirit  seemed  to  prevail,  the  nurse  seemed  sympathetic,  but  the  standard  was  not  high. 

The  only  part  of  the  house  which  was  new  was  the  accommodation  for  infectious  cases. 

There  were  good  rooms,  one  each  side  of  a  separate  new  staircase,  one  for  men,  one  for 

women.   They  had  never  been  used.   The  master  slept  in  one  which  had  a  nice  south  window 

looking  over  a  cornfield. 

We  attended  the  Board  meeting.  The  Guardians  were  mostly  farmers.  The  first 
case  was  that  of  the  mother  of  six  children  under  school  age.  She  belonged  to  another 
parish.  One  or  more  of  the  children  was  illegitimate.  No  application  had  been  made  to 
*  *  ,  but  a  letter  was  read  from  the  parish  of  settlement,  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility of  not  giving  out-relief  on  *  *  .  This  seemed  rather  to  alarm  them,  but 
finally  they  settled  not  to  give  out-relief.  The  family  were  said  to  appear  cared  for, 
work  was  to  be  had,  no  application  had  been  made,  and  there  seemed  grave  doubts  as  to 
present  conduct.  Next  came  a  man  asking  for  midwifery  order  for  wife.  He  was  in  regular 
work  on  a  farm,  working,  in  fact,  for  one  of  the  Guardians  who  was  present,  and  spoke  highly 
of  him.  He  had  five  children,  had  always  paid  a  doctor  before,  but  that  doctor  had  left 
the  neighbourhood.  He  was  said  to  earn  from  17s.  to  20s,  a  week,  and  to  pay  Is,  rent. 
The  Guardian  for  whom  he  worked  pressed  the  case.  The  Chairman  remarked  that  thii 
Guardian  was  a  "  heavy  ratepayer,"  and  had  taken  the  trouble  to  recommend  the  case. 
But  the  meeting  was  inexorable,  and  the  order  was  refused. 

Then  came  an  agricultural  labourer  of  sixty-nine,  but  looking  much  older.  He  belonged 
to  no  club,  had  tried  to  get  in  again  and  again,  but  was  disqualified  on  account  of  health. 
He  suffered  from  heart  disease.  His  sight  was  bad.  His  wife  was  not  strong.  He  had 
had  relief  before,  but  voluntarily  gave  it  up  when  he  felt  stronger.  They  said  he  was  an 
industrious  old  fellow,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  but  now  they  thought  permanently 
disabled ;  4s.  6d.  weekly  was  granted,  and  a  stone  of  flour.    This  man's  rent  was  Is. 

A  widow,  twenty-six  years  resident  in  parish,  applied  for  relief.  Husband  had  been 
forty  years  a  member  of  *  *  .  £10  club  money  had  all  been  spent  on  funeral. 
The  Guardians  seemed  doubtful  about  there  being  want,  said  a  grandson  was  coming 
to  live  with  applicant.  Her  son,  a  brickmaker  had  four  children.  Husband  had  been  ill 
a  long  time  ;  his  wife  nursed  him  well  ;  3s.  was  given  weekly,  pending  inquiry  as  to  son's 
ability  to  help. 

A  widow  whose  husband  died  three  years  ago  came  up.  She  had  been  a  cook  earning 
high  wages,  but  that  seemed  to  have  been  before  her  marriage,  she  had  gone  on  the  job 
up  to  lately.  A  niece  in  service  paid  rent.  Referred  to  Guardian  of  parish.  The  usual 
scale  of  relief  was  for  an  old  couple,  4s,  6d.  and  a  stone  of  flour.  A  widow,  3s.  with  Is. 
and  I  stone  of  flour  for  each  child.    Rents  were  usually  Is.  or  Is.  6d. 

After  leaving  *  we  went  to  a  receiving  home  for  pauper  girls  in  ^      *  ,  opposite 

the  *  *  recreation  ground.  We  were  very  favourably  impressed  with  it.  It  is 
an  old  house  very  nicely  adapted,  with  garden  at  back,  where  we  saw  a  table  ready  for 
dinner,  they  have  all  their  meals  out  of  doors  when  weather  permits.  The  superintendent 
seemed  capable  and  much  interested  in  her  work ;  the  children  were  at  school.  All  the 
girls  are  sent  to  this  home  when  first  received,  and  drafted  to  more  permanent  homes  where 
desirable. 

We  then  went  to  a  more  pretentious  house  for  boys,  where  they  are  kept  and  trained 
till  ready  to  start  in  life.  Part  of  the  house  is  new  and  all  looked  excellent.  The  master 
was  out,  the  matron  did  not  appear  to  us  specially  qualified.  They  had,  however,  been 
recently  appointed  ;  he  had  been  porter  to  the  workhouse. 


.  No.  78. 

This  Committee  visited  the  Workhouse.  It  is  said  to  be  certified  for  317.  There  Rural :  78. 
were,  however,  only  140  inmates  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  40  men  and  20  women  are 
boarders  from  *  *  .  The  amount  paid  per  head  by  the  *  *  Guardians  is 
8s.  7d,  per  week.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  provision  made  for  the  boarders 
as  against  the  settled  inmates  of  the  Union,  We  were  told  that  the  former  have  settled 
down  very  well  and  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to  *  *  .  There  is  evidence  in 
every  direction  of  care  being  exercised  for  their  comfort.  It  evidently  pays  the 
*    *    Board  very  well  to  take  in  boarders  at  the  price  paid.    They  are  all  aged, 

429.  T  2 
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'Rural:  IS  (contd).  hut  not  very  infirm,  and  none  are  imbecile.  There  is  no  special  provision  for 
imbeciles,  and  tliere  are  at  present  only  two  inmates  certified.  These  were  in  the 
infirmary.  There  were  in  all  15  female  and  12  male  patients  in  charge  of  2  nurses. 
The  usual  practice  of  employing  inmates  to  assist  tlie  nurses  obtains. 

The  children  are  housed  in  the  workhouse,  but  take  their  meals  apart  from  the  adult 
inmates ;  they  attend  the  public  elementary  school  and  have  a  fair  amount  of  liberty. 
The  master  and  matron  gave  us  the  impression  of  being  fairly  capable  officers.  The 
day  rooms,  dormitories  and  infirm  wards,  together  with  the  clean  and  tidy  appearance 
of  the  inmates,  betokened  careful  supervision  and  good  management. 

There  are  3  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  whicli  supplies  the  house  witli  almost 
all  the  vegetables.  It  is  managed  by  the  master  ;  the  work  being  done  by  the  inmates. 
After  visiting  the  workhouse  we  had  an  interview  with  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
He  acts  as  clerk  to  the  Rural  District  Council,  as  superintendent  registrar,  and  in 
private  practice  as  an  accountant.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  the  Committee^ 
privately  that  the  Guardians  were  not  sufficiently  careful  in  granting  outdoor  relief. 
They  also  resent  official  guidance,  not  to  say  interference ;  the  general  opinion  being 
that  the  officials  should  do  as  they  are  bid  by  their  masters.  This  spirit  prompted  the 
Board  in  forbidding  the  officials  to  send  in  statements  of  evidence  to  the  Commission. 
Out  of  28  Guardians,  there  are  but  few  who  are  capable  administrators.  We  under- 
stood him  to  say  there  had  never  been  an  election  of  any  of  the  22  parishes  comprising 
the  Union. 

The  relieving  officer  was  away  visiting,  but,  in  his  absence,  we  examined  his  appli- 
cation and  report  book  :  the  amounts  paid  to  aged  persons  was,  upon  the  whole,  very 
small,  varying  from  Is.  to  3s.  6d.  ;  there  were  but  few  over  2s.  6d.  Widows  with 
children  receiving  usually  Is.  per  child.  The  full  circumstances  of  cases  not  being 
entered,  and  the  relieving  officer  being  absent,  we  could  not  analyse  the  cases  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  suitability  of  the  cases  for  Poor  Law  relief. 


No.  79. 

Eural :  79.  This  Committee  visited  the  workhouse  and  attended  the  Board  meeting.    The  work- 

house is  newly  built  and  pleasantly  situated.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  airy. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  are,  however,  not  good  ;  earth  closets  are  used,  but  not  as 
"  earth  "  closets,  spiders'  webs  take  the  place  of  earth  in  the  hoppers.  The  bath-rooms' 
accommodation  is  most  unsatisfactory  ;  the  rooms  are  far  too  small  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  oversight.  Each  bath  is  placed  in  a  lobby  between  the  corridor 
and  the  closets  ;  no  room  whatever  is  provided  for  undressing. 

The  total  accommodation  is  for  130  inmates.  The  workhouse  wards  are  overcrowded  ; 
the  beds  in  the  dormitories  are  so  close  together  that  it  is  impossible  to  undress 
between  them.  The  alternative  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  in  two  of  the  dormitories, 
are  entirely  blocked  up  with  beds  ;  a  cubicle  intended  for  the  attendant  has  two  beds 
in  it  for  inmates.  The  attendants'  bed-rooms  are  now  provided  on  the  ground  floor  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  dormitories.  This  seems  to  be  a  most  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  seeing  that  out  of  36  female  inmates  there  are  19  certified  imbeciles ;  they 
are  locked  in  at  night,  no  night  attendant  being  employed.  There  is,  however,  a  bell- 
pull  provided  in  each  dormitory  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  the  master  during  the 
night.  Nearly  all  the  inmates  are  boarders  from  *  *  and  *  *  ;  12s.  6d.  per 
week  for  certified,  and  10s.  6d.  per  week  for  uncertified,  boarders  is  charged  per  head. 
These  boarders  are  a  source  of  profit ;  we  were  told  that  nearl}^  the  whole  cost  of  the 
establishment  is  defrayed  by  these  means. 

The  infirmary  has  accommodation  for  about  40  patients.  There  is  only  1  nurse,, 
assisted  by  1  wardsman  and  1  wardswoman.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  15 
patients  on  the  female  side  and  10  on  the  male  side  ;  there  were  several  dirty  cases, 
and  three  patients  who  have  to  l)e  spoon  fed.  It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  duties 
of  a  trained  nurse  are  performed  by  the  wardsmen  and  wardswomen. 

At  the  Board  meeting  there  was  very  little  business,  and  nothing  of  importance 
except  the  relief  cases.  Relief  is  given  to  aged  people  without  much  regard  to  the 
question  of  destitution.  On  looking  through  the  relieving  officer's  book  we  found  many 
cases  of  the  following  type  : — Widow,  72,  single  son  residing  with  her,  earning  15s.  per 
week;  relief,  2s.  4d.  per  week.  Widow,  61,  single  daughter  at  home,  also  a  single  son, 
a  bricklayer's  labourer,  earning  28.  6d.  per  day ;  relief,  2s.  6d.  per  week  and  4  lbs.  of 
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meat  and  14  pints  of  milk  per  fortniglit,  value  3s.  7d.    Althougli  the  relief  in  kind  is  Emal 
meant  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  alone,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  shared  by  the 
other  members  of  the  family.    The  usual  amount  given  to  aged  persons  is  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.    To  widows  with  children  Is.  per  child. 


No.  80. 

The  Workhouse. 

This  is  a  large  brick  building  built  on  the  Panopticon  system,  and  standing  in  the  Rural 
open  country  with  about  11  acres  of  cultivated  land  belonging  to  the  workhouse  sur- 
rounding it. 

This  land  is  cultivated  by  the  old  men  in  the  workhouse,  and  practically  supplies  the 
Avliole  of  the  workhouse  with  vegetables. 

The  workhouse  is  certified  for  619  inmates,  and  was  built  somewhere  between  70  and 
80  years  ago.  There  are,  however,  at  present  only  100  inmates,  and  there  is  thus 
available  at  all  times  a  very  large  amount  of  surplus  accommodation.  The  rooms  are 
all  small,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  them,  but  there  is  no  system  of  classification 
by  character  attempted. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  house  numbered  4,  and  the 
children  12. 

The  children  go  out  to  school,  and  we  did  not  see  the  majority  of  them.  There  were, 
however,  two  infants  in  a  small  room  by  themselves,  who  seemed  well  and  happy.  In 
contra-distinction  to  most  of  the  country  workhouses  we  have  seen,  the  children,  though 
in  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  took  their  meals  in  their  own  day  room  and  not  with  the 
other  inmates. 

The  Sick  Wards. 

These  had  been  newly  fitted  up  and  were  bright  and  airy.  There  were  no  acute 
cases  of  sickness.  The  wards  accommodate  some  36  cases,  male  and  female,  and  the 
staff  is : — 

One  charge  nurse, 
Two  assistant  nurses, 
One  probationer,  and 
One  male  nurse,  paid. 

The  master  and  matron  were  only  recently  transferred  from  a  London  workhouse, 
and  did  not  yet  seem  quite  at  home. 

We  thought  it  must  be  a  very  difficult  position  for  the  assistant  master  of  a  big 
London  workhouse  to  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  be  responsible  for  farming  some  dozen 
acres  of  land. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  Board  consists  of  51  members,  including  three  ladies  and  two  co-opted.  It  is 
usual  for  the  meeting  to  split  up  into  three  Committees  :  the  Relief  Committee,  the 
House  Committee,  and  the  Finance  Committee,  and  it  is  customary  for  the  Chairman, 
who  presides  over  the  Relief  Committee,  to  send  for  any  member  on  another  Committee 
from  whose  parish  a  relief  case  is  being  heard. 

The  proceedings  were  somewhat  tumultuous,  and  it  was  difficidt  to  hear  many  of  the 
particulars  of  the  cases  which  were  read  out  by  the  relieving  officer.  We,  however, 
inspected  the  relieving  officer's  books  after  the  meeting,  and  were  able  to  gather 
sufficient  facts  to  justify  the  following  notes  ; — 

Medical  Relief  seemed  very  freely  given. 

Thus,  midwifery  orders  were  granted  freely  to  labourers  earning,  with  their  families, 
from  13s.  to  £1  Is.  a  week. 

Medical  extras  were  also  freely  given,  and  we  gathered  from  the  relieving  officer  that 
no  question  was  raised  by  him  in  any  case  in  which  the  Medical  Officer  gave  an  order 
for  medical  extras. 
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Rural :  80  (contd.).  One  case,  however,  where  the  deputy  Medical  Officer  had  ordered  to  a  sick  mother 
4  lbs.  of  meat  a  week,  there  being  two  single  able-bodied  labourer  sons  in  the  house, 
was  severely  criticised  by  the  Guardians,  as  one  of  them  maintained  that  the  meat  was 
all  eaten  by  the  sons. 

Diphtheria  anti-toxin  is  distributed  free  by  the  Guardians  acting  as  Rural  District 
Council. 

The  Scale  of  Relief  seems  low. 

Thus,  for  instance,  an  old  man  of  65,  who  applied  for  relief  and  w^as  said  to  be 
earning  a  little,  was  given  Is.  a  week. 

An  old  woman  of  86,  with  a  feeble  heart  and  practically  bed-ridden,  had  been  given 
3s.  a  week,  and  an  addition  of  6d.  a  week  was  granted  to  enable  her  to  employ  some- 
body to  look  after  her. 

Anotlier  old  woman  of  69,  who  did  a  little  mangling,  was  given  Is.  6d.  a  week. 

On  the  other  hand  we  were  convinced,  from  an  inspection  of  the  relieving  officer's 
books,  that  relief  was  frequently  given  to  parents  residing  with  single  able-bodied  sons 
wdiere  there  was  practically  no  destitution. 

In  one  case  a  woman  aged  71  lived  with  her  son,  a  single  labourer,  earning  the 
ordinary  wages  in  the  district,  and  the  daughter  of  the  woman  was  married  to  a 
farmer  with  about  100  acres  of  land  ;  the  woman  w^as  granted  Is.  6d.  relief. 


No.  81. 

The  Workhovse. 

Rural :  81A.  No.  81  A. — This  is  an  old  workhouse,  built  in  18 — .    We  saw  first  the  receiving  wards, 

with  2  inmates.  Then  the  male  casual  ward  ;  an  associated  ward  with  beds  and  clothing 
(which  is  disinfected  every  week),  with  solitary  cells  opening  out  of  it  filled  with 
hammocks.  The  tramps  prefer  the  beds.  They  are  not  detained,  and  as  there  have 
been  none  for  two  niglits  we  saw  none.  They  all  belong  to  *  *  Union.  There  are  5 
acres  of  land,  which  is  profitably  employed.  In  the  labour  yards  we  saw  4  inmates 
sawing  wood,  1  breaking  stone,  and  13  chopping  and  bundling  wood.  The  Guardians 
make  £60  a  year  out  of  firewood,  but  the  master  maintains  that  they  are  careful  not  to 
undersell ;  he  charges  3s.  6d.  to  private  persons,  3s.  to  dealers.  There  are  220  inmates 
at  present.  The  sick  wards  have  been  recently*  constructed  out  of  the  former  school, 
and  are  in  a  separate  block.  It  is,  however,  under  the  charge  of  the  workhouse  matron. 
There  are  4  nurses,  1  of  whom  sits  up  at  night.  There  are  76  beds,  and  56 
inmates  at  present.  The  beds  are  hair  mattresses  on  springs.  There  are  2  moveable 
baths,  but  they  contained  crockery  and  soiled  linen,  and  are  evidentl}^  not  much  used. 
An  old  shed  outside  has  been  converted  into  a  lying-in  ward ;  it  is  gloomy  and  dark, 
and  I  thought  the  linen  on  the  beds  not  clean ;  the  matron  said  it  was  only  badly 
w^ashed.  The}^  have  9  or  10  cases  in  the  year,  mostly  single  women.  The  lady 
from  the       *       *       Society  is  very  good  in  looking  after  the  younger  women. 

There  are  20  chiMren  in  the  house ;  the  girls  and  younger  boys  have  a  day  room 
together,  and  sleep  together  in  a  room  three  stories  up.  This  is  the  only  room  in 
which  there  is  no  second  exit  in  case  of  fire.  There  are  2  older  boys  wdio  go  in  with 
the  old  men.  The  babies  are  under  the  charge  of  the  laundress,  who  also  looks  after  the 
female  tramps  and  is  responsible  for  the  young  women.  This  seemed  to  me  a  most 
unsatisfactory  arrangement ;  the  laundress  was  a  much  harassed  young  woman,  and 
the  babies  inevitably  neglected.  One  was  in  the  steam  and  lieat  of  the  laundry,  two 
tumbling  in  the  yard,  two  in  a  small  room  next  door  to  the  laundry  in  charge  of  a 
disagreeable  looking  pauper  ;  and  two  could  not  be  found  until  we  hunted  them  down 
in  the  young  women's  dormitory.  This  was  very  untidy,  with  the  beds  not  made,  and 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  provision  for  children  is  quite 
bad.  The  children  themselves  we  did  not  see,  as  they  were  out  at  school.  They  eat 
in  the  same  dining  hall  as  the  adult  paupers,  but  at  different  hours.  Girls  are  sent  to 
i^ervice,  boys  to  farm  work. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  then  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  It  had  previously  been  sitting  as  an 
Assessment  Committee,  but  took  the  relief  work  when  we  came  in.  The  procedure  was 
remarkable.    The  3  relieving  officers  attended  at  once,  the  Chairman  at  the  side  of  tlie 
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ENGLAND  AND  W ALES— continued. 
HuRAL — coniinued. 

table  took  one,  a  Guardian  at  one  end  of  the  table  another,  and  a  Guardian  at  the  other  Rural  81 A 
end  tlie  third.    The  remaining  Guardians  (about  20)  were  passive  spectators.    I  (contd.). 
attached  myself  to  the  Chairman  and  endeavoured  to  follow  his  cases.    He  explained  to 
me  that  if  any  difficulty  arose  on  a  case,  appeal  was  made  to  the  whole  Board. 

One  relieving  officer  was  a  most  insolent  young  man  ;  the  Chairman  told  me  (before 
him)  that  he  was  half  drunk,  and  was  frequently  quite  drunk.  The  discussion  of  the 
cases  took  the  form  of  angry  recrimination  between  relieving  officer  and  chairman  : 
"  Don't  you  answer  me,  sir  !  "  "  If  you  speak  to  me  I  shall  answer  you."  It  was  difficult 
to  follow  the  cases,  although  I  was  invited  to  look  over  the  book ;  but  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  Chairman  was  always  less  wrong  than  the  relieving  officer. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  single  woman,  67,  with  l)ad  legs.  The  Chairman  wanted  a 
doctor's  report ;  the  relieving  officer  said  she  had  not  asked  to  see  the  doctor.  The 
Chairman  insisted ;  the  relieving  officer  maintained  it  was  unnecessary.  Finally  the 
relief  was  cut  down  to  2s.  6d.  from  3s.  6d.  until  the  doctor's  opinion  should  be 
forthcoming. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  woman  who  wished  the  Guardians  to  grant  relief  in  respect 
of  her  son's  illegitimate  baby  ;  the  man  had  gone  off  with  a  Avoman,  his  wife  being  in 
an  asylum.  The  Chairman  wished  to  see  the  applicant ;  the  relieving  officer  said  he 
had  not  told  her  to  come  up,  and  it  was  not  necessaiy.  The  Chairman  said  he  should 
make  no  order  until  she  applied  personally.  The  relieving  officer  said  he  must 
give  her  5s.  at  once.  "  You  give  her  5s. "  ;  "I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort."  The 
wrangle  was  interrupted  by  the  officiating  Guardian  at  one  end  of  the  table  appealing 
to  the  Board  on  a  difficult  compensation  case.  A  man  injured  at  work  had  received 
relief  from  the  Board,  but  had  a  claim  to  half-wages.  Similar  cases  had  applied  before 
from  the  same  hrm,  who  say  that  because  they  are  large  ratepayers  the  Guardians  ought 
to  deal  with  them.  The  Guardians  all  voted,  but  I  did  not  gather  what  the  decision  was. 
The  Chairman  meanwhile  had  taken  advantage  of  the  pause  to  sign  a  number  of  cases 
in  the  book  without  consulting  the  relieving  officer.  The  latter  now  broke  out  again 
with  a  demand  for  an  appeal  to  the  Board  on  the  case  of  the  old  woman  and  baby. 
The  Chairman  sj^rang  to  his  feet  in  a  f ary,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  strike  the  other  man,  but  he  thought  better  of  it  and  sat  down  again.  The  case  was 
not  referred,  nor  the  5s.  granted.  Several  other  cases  were  wrangled  through  in  the 
same  way,  the  Guardian  of  the  parish  being  sometimes  called  in  to  settle  the  question 
in  dispute.  I  thought  myself  the  relieving  officer  was  irritating  the  Chairman 
purposely,  and  was  struck  by  the  way  in  which  he  subsided  after  a  particular  case  had 
been  passed.  This  was  the  case  of  a  woman  for  whom  medical  extras  had  been  ordered 
by  the  doctor;  the  relieving  officer's  book  said  milk,  meat,  and  port  wine,  but  I  had 
the  doctor's  report  sheet  before  me,  and  there  was  certainly  no  wine  ordered  on  it. 
The  Chairman,  however,  was  in  such  a  state  of  anger  by  this  time  that  he  was  quite 
confused,  and,  after  the  usual  wrangle,  signed  the  book  without  looking  at  the  doctor's 
sheet.  There  was  one  other  appeal  to  the  Board  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  pension  of 
18s.  6d.  a  week,  who  was  in  arrears  with  his  payments  for  his  wife  in  the  asylum.  The 
Guardians  had  already  had  him  sold  up  once  ;  and  it  was  now  decided  by  a  large 
majority  to  prosecute  him  again. 

The  whole  proceedings  were  most  disorderly  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  it  was 
impossible  that  good  work  could  be  done  under  such  conditions.  Another  Commissioner 
was  following  at  another  part  of  the  table,  and  will  say  what  he  thinks  ;  it  was  by  far 
the  worst-conducted  Board  meeting  in  my  experience.  Yet  there  were  several  members 
of  the  board  who  seemed  capable  of  better  things  under  better  guidance  ;  and  the 
Chairman  himself  was  not  a  stupid  man.  He  told  me  he  had  been  50  years  a  Guardian, 
and  20  years  chairman.  He  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  doctor,  who  was  constantly 
requiring  things,  and  then  saying  he  did  not  really  want  them  (an  instance  occurred  at 
this  meeting).  Recently,  thinking  the  expenditure  on  drugs  too  high,  he  went  to  the 
chemist  with  whom  the  Board  contracts  and  asked  how  it  was.  The  chemist  said, 
because  it  was  nearly  all  patent  medicines.  So  the  Chairman  knocked  off  the  patent 
medicines  and  reduced  the  bill  £15.  He  knows  he  has  no  right  to  do  this,  but  being  a 
manufacturing  chemist  he  takes  an  interest  in  such  things. 

After  the  relief  work  was  done,  the  business  proceeded  in  a  quite  orderly  manner  ; 
the  cook's  resignation  received,  question  of  new  labour-master  referred  to  House 
Committee,  etc.    One  very  good  feature  was  that  the  Rev,     *  reported  at  some 

length  the  proceedings  of  a  Poor  Law  conference  which  he  had  attended,  and  quoted 
statistics  concerning    *    *    from  a  paper  read  by    *    *   ,  ' 
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ENGLAND  AND  W ALES— continued. 
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Out-Belief—  *     *  . 

No.  81  B.  —A.,  B.  and  C.  (  *  *  Union).— These  three  villages  form  part  of  the  district 
under  the  relieving  officer,  whose  whole  district  consists  of  24,000  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  5 ,000  and  1 94  cases.  He  has  been  reheving  officer  for  thirteen  years,  having 
been  previously  rate  collector.  He  got  appointed  without  any  difficulty,  his  brother- 
in-law  being  a  Guardian.  His  salary  is  £80,  and  he  is  also  registrar  and  vaccination 
officer. 

The  district  is  purely  agricultural,  wages  being  12s.  to  14s.  without  a  cottage.  But 
in  harvest  time  men  earn  £7  to  £8  10s.,  and  in  winter  they  earn  good  money  going 
round  with  the  thrashing  machines.  There  is  very  little  work  for  women,  who  seldom 
work  on  the  land.    Farming  is  good  and  prosperous. 

The  three  villages  have  each  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  The  housing 
is  old  but  fairly  sufficient,  and  the  homes  are  nearly  all  beautifully  clean.  In  A.  there 
are  eight  houses  built  by  the  Guardians  in  18 —  (money  borrowed  for  thirty  years) 
on  the  occasion  of  some  old  cottages  being  demolished.  Unfortunately  they  are  so  nice 
that  they  are  taken  by  people  above  the  labouring  class — postmen,  pensioners, 
independent  ladies.  The  rent  comes  to  £7  with  rates  ;  they  have  five  rooms,  out-houses, 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  garden,  and  are  beautifully  situated.  At  B.,  on  the  other 
hand,  1  saw  a  group  of  cottages  falling  into  ruins  and  uninhabited,  which  the  owner 
■will  not  pull  down  because  he  would  then  have  to  rebuild  under  the  terms  of  the 
copyhold. 

There  are  only  two  boarded-out  cases  in  the  district.  No  relief  is  given  to  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children.  Widows  are  expected  to  keep  one  child,  and  for  each  child 
after  is  given  6d.  and  half  stone  of  flour  (equal  Is.  Id.)  Milk  is  plentiful,  1  Jd.  a  pint, 
and  the  children  get  plenty.  The  number  of  cases  has  gone  down  greatly  within  the 
last  few  years.  Resources  of  applicants  are  very  imperfectly  known,  and  my  impression 
was  that  the  relieving  officer  did  not  like  my  asking  after  them.  In  cases  of  sickness 
apphcation  is  made  direct  to  the  Medical  Officer,  who  never  waits  for  an  order  from  the 
]'elieving  officer,  but  gets  it  after.  There  is  always  someone  with  a  cycle  who  will  take 
a  message  for  the  doctor  ;  the  Medical  Officer  suppHes  drugs,  except  cod-hver  oil.  The 
relieving  officer  also  gives  medical  comforts  without  waiting  for  Board  meeting. 

The  following  points  struck  me  about  the  cases : — 

lielief  is  given  to  old  people  with  one  or  more  single  sons  at  home. 

A  certain  number  of  paupers  are  in  receiiDt  of  club  money,  2s.  to  3s. 

Still  more  have  been  in  clubs  which  have  broken.  Many  of  the  young  men  are  in 
the  Army,  or  have  been ;  many  are  abroad. 

Relief  to  families  when  father  is  ill  seems  insufficient,  e.g.,  man  laid  up  with  lumbago, 
wife  and  three  children.  Relief  3s.  and  two  stones  of  flour,  man  2s.  6d.  from  club,  boy 
earning  5s.  Again,  man  paralysed  through  fall,  boy  gives  5s.,  one  little  girl,  mother. 
Relief  Is.  and  one  stone  of  flour,  rent  £4.  I  saw  several  consumptive  cases  and  found 
it  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  open  windows.  It  seemed  futile  to  be  giving  relief 
iji  these  cases. 

One  old  couple,  receiving  4s.  and  one  stone  of  flour,  have  ten  daughters  and  one  son  ; 
four  of  the  daughters  are  in  service.  The  relieving  officer  does  not  know  how  much 
tliey  lielp.    Rent  £5.    The  man  was  in  a  club  which  broke. 

A  woman  permanently  bedridden  is  beautifully  cared  for  by  a  consumptive  son  of 
sixteen.  A  daughter  has  died  of  consumption.  No  attempt  is  being  made  to  save  the 
son.    The  husband  is  earning  12s.    Relief  21bs.  of  meat. 

In  B.  I  saw  an  old  building  (?  400  years  old),  which  is  now  used  as  an  almshouse.  The 
inmates  (eleven  in  nmnber)  are  nearly  all  in  receipt  of  relief,  The  rooms  are  small  and 
old,  but  fairly  comfortable,  and  some  of  them  clean.    Others  are  less  clean. 

I  saAV  some  twenty  to  thirty  cases,  mostly  old  people  in  comfortable  little  homes, 
subsidised  by  a  little  from  the  parish  ;  resources  unknown. 

Fi-iendly  Societies  are  increasing  in  strength  largely. 

In  several  parishes  there  is  a  nurse,  who  receives  a  penny  a  visit  from  patients,  and 
Guardians  pay  at  same  rate  for  paupers. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Rural — continued. 

No.  82. 
The  Workhouse. 

This  is  an  old  workhouse,  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  country,  and  remote  even  from  Rural 
villages.  Nevertheless,  the  officials  maintained  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
paupers  seeing  their  friends,  who  would  borrow  a  horse  and  trap,  generally  from  their 
employer,  and  drive  over  on  Sunday.  Some  of  the  old  people  when  questioned  corrobo- 
rated this,  and  it  is  clearly  not  felt  to  be  a  grievance.  I  mention  this  in  reference  to 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  workhouses  must  be  in  the  market  town,  and  easy  of  access 
by  train  and  carrier's  cart. 

We  were  favourably  impressed  by  the  master  and  matron,  and  the  house  was  clean 
and  tidy,  though  old  and  inconvenient.  The  sick  wards  are  new,  indeed,  the  female 
ward  is  only  just  being  fitted  up  ;  8  beds  in  the  male,  7  in  the  female.  There  are  no 
sick  in  bed  at  present.  One  nurse  looks  after  them  all.  Spring  mattresses  in  sick 
wards  and  old  women's  room,  straw  and  oat  flights  in  the  able-bodied.  There  are  79  in 
the  house  altogether,  including  3  certified  imbeciles,  and  between  20  and  30  children. 
There  are  2  good  kitchens,  both  clean,  and  1,  which  is  usicd  as  sitting  room  for  the 
staff,  having  the  range  very  prettily  adorned  with  cornflowers.  The  water  is  pumped 
by  the  inmates,  3  of  whom  we  saw  pumping.  It  looked  very  laborious  ;  one  of  the  men 
had  two  wooden  legs,  another  seemed  frail  for  such  a  task.  The  doctor  was  questioned 
as  to  whether  they  were  certified  fit  for  the  work,  and  said  that  they  had 
been,  but  that  this  was  some  years  ago.  He  admitted  that  he  had  latterly  allowed  his 
duty  in  this  respect  under  the  dietary  order  to  lapse. 

The  chief  defect  here,  as  in  so  many  workhouses,  is  in  the  accommodation  for  the 
children.  The  boys'  day  room  is  absolutely  dreary  and  bare  ;  and  they  share  a  yard 
and  lavatories  with  the  young  men.  There  are  2  sleeping  rooms,  1  over  the  day 
room,  the  other  over  a  carpenter's  shop  containing  a  large  heap  of  shavings  and  other 
inflammable  materials.  The  windows  of  the  sleeping  rooms  are  barred,  and  escape  in 
case  of  fire  might  be  impossible.  An  old  man  sleeps  with  the  boys.  The  girls  use  the 
sewing  room  as  day  room.  The  older  children  go  to  school  \\  miles  distant, 
taking  bread  and  butter  or  jam  with  them,  and  dining  on  their  return  when  the  other 
inmates  have  their  tea.    The  dining  hall  is  used  by  all  inmates  at  the  same  time.  • 

It  may  be  noted  that  here,  in  contrast  to  most  country  workhouses,  the  girls  have 
separate  towels  and  brushes.  No  tooth-brushes,  however,  and  the  matron  says  their 
te^th  are  bad. 

A  remarkable  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  tramps  ;  from  1,000  a  year 
when  the  present  master  first  came,  when  there  was  no  detention,  to  i'5  a  year  now. 

There  is  a  small  chapel,  presented  in  memory  of  tlie  late  Clerk.  There  is  also  a  small 
isolation  hospital  in  the  grounds,  which  is  never  used,  and  might  well  be  utilised  for 
the  children. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  then  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  There  was  a  large  number  of  Guardians 
present,  and  the  proceedings  were  not  very  orderly  ;  the  relieving  officer,  a  talkative, 
masterful  man,  practically  decided  most  of  the  cases,  in  conjunction  with  the  guardian 
of  the  parish  in  question.  The  Clerk  seemed  to  be  a  nonentity,  and  was  seldom  in 
evidence.  Most  of  the  Guardians  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  as  they  all  talked 
together  it  was  difficult  to  judge  what  passed.  There  was  practically  no  inquiry  as 
to  the  resources  of  the  applicant,  and  with  the  old  people  the  amount  of  relief  was 
determined  solely  by  their  age.  Three  of  the  applications  were  from  inmates  of  the 
house  who  wanted  out-relief  to  go  on  a  holiday.  One,  a  woman  of  59,  given  to  drink 
and  dirty,  was  allowed  2s.  and  |-  stone  of  flour  a  week  to  go  to  a  single  daughter  who 
was  coming  home  for  a  holiday.  There  appeared  to  be  a  cottage  available  in  the  family. 
Another,  a  blind  man  aged  68,  was  allowed  3s.  for  one  week.  Another  man  aged  75, 
who  looks  after  the  boilers,  was  allowed  5s.  for  a  week.  Both  were  going  to  friends, 
and  the  money  was  given  that  they  might  "  have  something  to  spend." 

Other  cases  of  interest  were  : — 

1.  A  man  (40)  and  wife  (66)  had  been  in  receipt  of  relief,  Is.  and  I  stone  oi 
flour,  and  this  had  l-)een  discontinued  because  the  doctor  had  said  the  man  was  fit 
X,      to  work.    He  did  some  work  last  Saturday,  but  the  relieving  officer  considers  it  a  ca^  e 
for  a  little  relief,  and  brought  the  case  up  again.    The  chief  point  discussed  by  the 
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Rural :  82  (contd.).  Gaardians  was  a  dog  in  whose  compaii}^  lie  was  frequently  seen,  and  wliicli  seemed 
to  be  of  an  undesirable  character  (?  a  lurcher).  The  man  was  brought  in,  and 
maintained  that  the  dog  l^elonged  to  his  .son.  He  also  said  that  he  ]iad  aslvcd 
the  doctor  again  for  a  certificate  of  inability  to  work  and  could  not  get  one.  The 
Chairman  wished  to  refuse  relief  until  a  certificate  was  produced,  but  was  overruled 
by  the  relieving  officer  and  the  Guardian  of  the  parish,  and  relief  was  renewed. 

2.  A  man  of  80,  living  with  a  married  daughter  and  doing  a  little  hawking. 
There  was  a  chorus  of  "all  that  you  can  give  him  "  (on  the  score  of  his  age),  and 
2s.  6d.  and  ^  stone  of  flour  was  granted  for  4  weeks  to  see  if  it  was  enough. 

3.  A  single  woman  aged  51,  a  charwoman  suffering  from  gastritis.  The  entry 
in  the  District  Medical  Officer's  book  was  vaguely  "gastric."  She  lives  alone,  but 
neighbours  look  after  her.  The  doctor  wants  her  to  go  to  *  *  hospital,  to  which 
the  Board  subscribes  £20  ;  but  she  is  reluctant  to  leave  home.  The  Guardians 
desired  to  give  an  order  for  the  hospital,  but  the  relieving  c)fficer  pressed  for  out- 
relief,  and  3s.  was  granted.  ■ 

4.  A  middle-aged  man  who  has  been  in  prison  for  cruelty  to  his  wife  and  children. 
They  were  brought  into  the  house  during  his  absence,  but  the  wife  became  insane 
and  is  now  in  an  asylum.  The  man  applied  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for  his  4  children 
in  the  house.  He  has  got  work  again  at  12s.  a  week,  and  is  said  hy  the  Guardians 
who  knew  him  to  be  sober  and  a  good  workman,  but  grossly  cruel.  It  was  decided 
to  obtain  j^ermission  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  retain  the  children, 
(aged  12,  8,  7,  16  months)  until  the  man  could  make  some  other  arrangement, 
and  to  charge  7s.  a  week.    The  man  acquiesced. 

5.  A  woman  aged  27,  with  5  small  children.  She  is  expecting  her  confinement, 
and  her  husband  is  in  prison  for  6  months  for  wool  stealing.  The  relieving  officer 
has  given  3  stones  of  bread.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  usual  to  give  relief 
in  such  cases  (wool-stealing  appears  to  be  a  specially  heinous  offence),  "  but  we 
don't  want  all  that  lot  in  here,"  and  5s.  and  2  stones  was  granted  for  12  weeks. 

6.  A  girl  aged  16  approaching  her  confinement  applies  for  order  for  house.  She 
herself  is  illegitimate.  The  great  evil  of  illegitimacy  in  the  district  was  referred 
to,  but  no  explanation  offered. 

The  cases  for  one  parish  were  then  revised :  that  is,  they  were  read  out  and  signed 
by  the  Chairman  without  any  discussion.  Details  were  most  meagre,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  follow  any  of  the  cases  ;  but  relief  to  old  people  varied  from  Is.  to  3s.  and  J  stone 
of  flour.  One  case  of  a  widow  with  one  child,  aged  13,  got  2s.  and  1  stone  ;  another 
of  a  widow  with  3  children,  got  3s.  and  1|  stones.  The  only  case  in  which  tlie  relief 
was  changed  was  that  of  a  widow,  aged  58,  who  keeps  house  for  2  single  sons. 
Here  Is.  was  cut  off  and  |  stone  continued. 

The  Medical  Officer  says  that  in  this  Union  the  men  are  mostly  in  sick  benefit  societies, 
but  they  make  no  special  provision  for  their  families,  preferring  to  pay  the  doctor's  fees. 
This  they  habitually  do  without  difficulty. 


No.  83. 

The  Workhouse. 

Rural :  83.  In  the  workhouse  on  the  day  of  our  visit  there  were  66  men,  49  women,  6  boys,  and 

6  girls  and  infants. 

The  workhouse  is  surrounded  by  about  6  acres  of  land  cultivated  by  the  inmates. 
The  buildings  are  built  on  the  Panopticon  system  and  though  small  and  old  seem  very 
cleanly  kept.    In  going  round  the  workhouse  the  following  points  of  interest  struck  us. 

The  Tramps. 

There  was  no  officer  in  charge  of  the  tramps,  but  they  are  supervised  by  an  inmate 
who  receives  a  small  extra  allowance  of  tobacco  in  respect  of  his  services. 

The  Children. 

The  children  are  sent  out  to  school,  but  though  they  have  separate  blocks  in  the 
workhouse,  one  foi-  boys  and  one  for  girls,  there  seems  no  real  attempt  to  separate  them 
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from  tlie  inmates.    Tliey  dine  together  in  the  hall  with  the  adults,  and  so  far  as  we  Ri^ral :  83  (conid.). 
could  see  on  the  girls'  side,  female  inmates  were  constantly  going  in  and  out,  and  on 
the  boys'  side  there  was  no  serious  attempt  to  keep  the  lads  from  contact  with  the  male 
inmates. 

The  girls  looked  on  the  whole  healthy,  but  we  were  told  by  the  matron  that  some  of 
them  were  exceedingly  bad  and  troublesome,  and  that  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  situations  for  them. 

Classification. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  divisions  of  male  and  female,  children  and  sick,  there  is  no 
attempt  at  classification  in  the  workhouse. 

*      *  Paupers  Boarded-out. 

Nearly  half  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  consist  of  paupers  boarded-out  by  *  * 
Unions,  in  respect  of  whom  the  Guardians  receive  8s.  9d.  a  week  if  the  boarder  is  well, 
and  9s.  9d.  if  in  the  infirmary.  We  were  astonished  by  the  healthy  look  of  the  *  * 
paupers,  and  thougli  one  or  two  grumbled  to  us  that  they 'did  not  like  the  country 
surroundings,  these  were  new  arrivals,  and  we  were  assured  by  the  master  and  matron 
that  the  *  *  paupers  soon  settle  down,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  rarity  that  any 
of  them  took  their  discharge.  The  physique  of  the  *  *  paupers  compared  very 
favourably  with  that  of  the  rural  paupers.  The  women  especially  were  taller  and  more 
largely  built  than  their  country  cousins,  so  much  so  that  we  were  told  that  on  their 
arrival  there  was  difficulty  in  finding  workhouse  clothes  to  fit  them. 

The  Infirmary. 

This  accommodates  on  the  female  side  about  14  women,  and  on  the  men's  side  about 
14  men.  There  were  no  acute  cases.  The  staff  consisted  of  2  nurses,  not  qualified, 
and  1  wardsman.    There  was  no  night  nurse. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians  at  which  relief  was  administered.  The 
Guardians  seemed  mostly  farmers.  Very  few  cases  were  dealt  with,  and  these  in  a 
somewhat  perfunctory  manner. 

The  following  points  struck  us  : — 

(i)  Medical  orders  given  by  the  relieving  officer  were  confirmed  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  means  of  the  patient. 

(ii)  It  was  customary  in  the  district  to  allow  old  paupers  unable  to  look  after  them- 
selves a  sum  of  3s.  or  4s.  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  providing  themselves  with  nurses 
or  friends  to  attend  to  them.  In  one  case  a  Guardian  said  he  had  instructed  a  neighbour 
to  look  after  an  old  person  in  receipt  of  relief  and  he  asked  the  Board  to  make  an  allowance 
for  her  services.  A  sum  of  4s.  was  allowed.  Tlie  relieving  officer  had  not  been  previously 
informed  of  the  Guardian's  actions  in  the  case. 

'  (iii)  A  widow  with  two  sons  (one  living  with  her  and  the  other  a  farmer)  was  in  receipt 
oi  relief  in  kind  to  the  value  of  4s.  a  week,  although  it  seemed  clear  to  us  that  there 
was  no  destitution. 

(iv)  It  was  customary  in  the  Union  to  board  out  children  with  the  grand-parents.  The 
grand-parents  receive  2s.  6d.  per  child  per  Aveek,  whereas  if  the  Guardians  had  boarded 
them  out  with  other  foster-parents,  the  charge  would  have  been  4s.  a  week  and  10s.  a 
quarter  for  clothing. 

Out-relief. 

I  was  taken  by  Dr.  A.  to  visit  some  of  his  cases  in  B.  and  C.  The  road  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  place  lies  for  a  large  part  of  4  miles  between  a  ditch  on  one 
side  and  a  canal  on  the  other,  with  no  fence,  and  may  be  fairly  dangerous 
on  a  dark  night.  The  district  extends  4  miles  each  side  of  0,  where  the  doctor 
himself  lives.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  go  to  cases  without  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  relieving  officer,  with  both  of  whom  he  works  on  very  friendly  terms.  The 
district  is  chiefly  fen  land,  and  very  fertile  ;  it  is  held  by  large  and  small  farmers. 
Wages  are  15s.  a  week,  and  with  extras  and  gardens  the  people  do  very  well  and  live 
comfortably.  As  a  proof  of  this  the  doctor  pointed  out  how  the  old  cottages  are  being 
-replaced  by  new  ones,  of  an  ugly  yellow  brick,  but  looking  commodious  and  comfortable ; 
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Kaia.1 : 83  (contd.).  gome  of  tliese  are  built  b}^  tlie  working  people  themselves,  others  come  in  response  to 
the  demand  for  them.  Since  the  drainage  has  been  perfected  ague  and  malaria  have 
disappeared,  and  the  people  have  good  health  except  for  rheumatism.  There  is, 
however,  an  undue  amount  of  lunacy  and  suicidal  tendency,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
great  expanses  of  flat  land.  Sick  benefit  societies  do  well,  and  those  above  the  pauper 
class  are  well  able  to  pay  a  doctor's  fee.  For  instance,  Dr.  A.  himself  makes  over 
£1,000  a  year  from  his  practice,  although  there  are  few  well-to-do  people  m  the  district, 
and  although  he  has  never  pressed  for  payment  of  an  account.  Free  medical  relief  he 
considers  to  be  quite  uncalled  for,  as  everyone  can  and  does  get  attendance  either  by 
payment  or  from  the  parish. 

Dr.  A.  is  the  only  medical  man  in  the  district,  and  is  also  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  He  is  gradually  closing  the  old  cottages  ;  waiting  until  the  old  people  die  and 
leave  them  vacant  and  then  declaring  them  uninhabitable.  I  visited  one  such  with 
him,  where  the  old  woman  was  moving  out  of  her  own  accord,  and  he  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  let  again,  although  it  will  tell  hardly  on  the  owner,  herself  a  poor  person.  The 
rent  paid  for  this  two-roomed  cottage  was  Is.,  and  the  woman  will  pay  Is.  3d.  for  the 
one  into  which  she  is  moving. 

The  cases  we  visited  were  chiefly  old  people,  living  in  nicely  kept  little  homes. 
Three  couples  were  in  almshouses.  Their  complaints  were  rheumatism,  heart  disease, 
epilepsy,  a  broken  wrist,  etc.  In  one  case  an  epileptic  man  was  showing  symptoms  of 
insanity,  and  might  have  to  be  removed.  His  wife  and  two  daughters  were  not  earning, 
and  the  doctor  advised  them  to  apply  for  relief.  The  home  was  poor,  but  comfortable 
and  well  kept.  In  another  case  an  old  woman  very  ill  with  heart  disease  was  tended 
by  a  still  older  sister-in-law.  The  husband  had  been  out  of  work  several  days,  and  was 
busy  in  his  garden.  The  old  woman  could  not  have  managed  but  for  the  help  of  a 
niece  who  came  in  to  help  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  nurse  in  the  place,  and  the 
doctor  would  be  glad  to  have  even  a  partl}^  trained  woman  at  his  disposal.  One 
epileptic  girl  we  saw,  a  propos  of  whom  the  doctor  wished  it  to  be  represented  that 
Guardians  might  more  freely  use  their  powers  of  sending  such  cases  to  homes  where 
they  would  get  skilled  treatment.  There  is  a  similar  case  which  is  being  sent  by 
private  charity  to  a  home,  and  the  Guardians  will  not  contribute  even  a  small  sum  for 
fear  they  should  have  to  send  this  case  also.  Meanwhile  they  are  giving  out-relief,  and 
the  girl  is  bound  to  be  a  permanent  charge. 

Wherever  we  went  the  doctor  was  a  well-known  and  welcome  visitor.  I  mention  this 
in  contrast  to  some  of  the  relieving  officers  I  have  been  with,  who  have  frequently  not 
been  known  by  the  paupers  we  v/ere  visiting. 

No.  85. 

The  Workhouse. 

Rural :  85  A  Committee  visited  the  workhouse.    This  workhouse  contains  accommodation  for 

140  men  and  80  women  and  children. 

There  were  in  the  house  on  the  day  of  our  visit  80  men  and  30  women  and  children. 

The  workhouse  is  of  the  usual  rural  type  with  about  14  acres  of  attached  land,  which 
is  cultivated  by  the  spade  work  of  the  aged  inmates,  and  produces  a  profit  of  about 
£100  a  year. 

There  is  nothing  out  of  the  common  about  the  workhouse,  except  that  the  master  is 
a  qualified  chemist  and  acts  as  dispenser. 

The  children  dine  with  the  adults,  although  they  have  small  separate  blocks  of  their 
own.  We  were  distressed,  however,  to  find  that  a  boy  of  12,  awaiting  removal  to 
another  Union,  had  been  living  for  about  a  month  with  the  ordinary  male  inmates  of  the 
workhouse. 

The  infirm  wards  were  small  and  rather  stuffy,  and  frosted  glass  windows  seemed  to 
us  to  add  unnecessarily  to  their  cheerlessness.  The  nursing  staff,  however,  seemed 
ampler  than  usual,  and  consisted  of  two  qualified  nurses  and  one  attendant,  although  on 
the  day  of  our  visit  there  were  only  6  male  and  2  female  patients  in  bed. 

No.  86. 

The  Workhouse. 

Kural :  86.  We  first  called   at  the   Clerk's  office,  whom  we  found  was  away  on  holiday. 

This   gentleman   is  a  solicitor  and  appears   to  hold  all  the  chief  offices  in  the 
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town.  He  is  Superintendent  Registrar  (salary  unknown),  Clerlv  to  tlie  Guardians,  Rural 
£120  a  year ;  Clerk  to  *  *  Rural  District  Council,  £100  per  year ; 
Clerk  to  *  *  Rural  District  Council,  £50  per  year.  He  is  in  addition 
Clerk  to  the  Union  Assessment  Committee,  for  which  he  also  receives  a  salary. 
The  Union  consists  of  40  parishes  and  40  Guardians.  They  have  no  Labour  or  Socialist 
members,  but  1  was  told  they  had  people  as  bad,  viz.,  dissenting  ministers.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  are  farmers,  house  owners,  agents  and  clergymen  of  various 
kinds.  We  went  from  the  Clerk's  office  to  the  workhouse  and  were  received  very  kindly 
by  the  Master,  Rev.      *       *       ,  and  the  Matron. 

The  workhouse  is  partly  very  old,  the  old  portion  being  occupied  by  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  children.  The  new  buildings,  which  are  in  the  centre  of  a  big  square,  were 
used  as  hospital  for  the  sick.  The  total  accommodation  is  for  300.  At  present  there 
are  only  200  inmates,  of  which  very  few  indeed  are  able-bodied,  in  fact  the  officers  all 
agreed  that  there  were  really  no  able-bodied  ;  100  of  these  200  were  sick  and  in  hospital. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  a  number  of  outside  people  are  brought  in  and  paid  to  do 
work  in  the  laundry  and  about  the  house.  One  Commissioner  visited  in  company  with 
the  matron,  and  the  other  with  the  Master.  We  agree  that  the  house  was  clean  and 
well  kept,  and  everywhere,  both  inside  and  outside,  there  was  an  air  of  brightness  and 
comfort,  brought  about  mainly  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  quite  nice  flowers.  The  new 
buildings,  which  we  are  told  cost  close  on  £30,000,  appeared  quite  well-built  and  well- 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  a  hospital.  Most  of  the  patients  were  really  infirm  rather 
than  suffering  ordinary  sickness. 

There  were  only  12  children  in  the  house,  the  policy  of  the  Board  being  to  board 
children  out  whenever  possible  within  the  Union,  the  weekly  payment  being  5s.,  with 
10s.  a  quarter  for  clothes  ;  we  understood  that  a  reduction  was  made  if  more  than  one 
child  was  taken  into  one  family. 

There  is  accommodation  for  two  married  couples  in  some  very  small  huts  in  the 
grounds  ;  one  hut  was  occupied  by  two  women  who  looked  comfortable  and  declared 
themselves  very  happy.  The  other  was  occupied  by  a  man  and  his  wife.  The  wife  was 
out  ;  the  man,  however,  joined  in  the  chorus  of  praise.  The  master  informed  me  there 
were  only  two  married  couples  in  the  house — this  and  another  ;  the  reason  the  other  was 
not  in  a  hut  w^as  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  man  was  ill  and  in  hospital. 

The  women  do  the  work  of  the  house  generally,  and  are  helped  by  tramps  and  out- 
side paid  people.  The  needleroom  was  occupied  by  old  ladies,  whose  ages  ranged  from 
70  to  85,  and  who  boasted  they  could  even  now  do  better  work  than  sewing  machines. 
The  men  are  engaged  at  wood  chopping,  a  large  trade  being  done  in  firewood  in  the 
town  ;  they  also  cultivate  two  acres  of  garden,  from  which  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the 
house  are  grown.  Every  one  who  can  work  has  something  found  for  them  to  do, 
except  in  some  few  cases,  which  appeared  to  be  suffering  quite  trivial  ailments,  and  who 
would  certainly  have  appeared  happier  had  they  been  occupied  at  some  kind  of  work. 

The  dinner  was  served  at  12  o'clock,  and  consisted  of  boiled  beef  and  greens  and 
bread ;  the  plates  were  hot  and  so  was  the  food ;  the  same  food  was  served  to  all  classes 
to-day ;  when  told  this  we  asked  if  pigs  were  kept,  and  were  told  yes,  and  that  they 
paid  well. 

The  tramps'  wards  will  accommodate  20  men  and  10  women.  The  men  sleep  in 
hammocks  in  cells,  and  break  stones  as  a  task,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  able-bodied 
men  in  the  house,  the  task  is  very  often  not  given,  and  the  men  are  put  to  work  cleaning 
windows,  etc.  The  task  for  women  is  for  the  same  reason  laundry  work,  scrubbing, 
etc.  These  wards  were  as  good  as  any  others,  and  as  hopeless  from  a  redemptive  point 
of  view. 

There  is  a  church  attached  to  the  workhouse  which  has  been  very  prettily  decorated 
by  a  tramp,  who  now  is  at  work  in  *     *   through  the  efforts  of  the  master.  * 

*  presented  a  pulpit,  and  friends  in  the  town  have  given  stained-glass  windows, 
A  choir  of  outside  boys  and  men  in  cassocks  and  surplices  provide  the  music  free  for 
the  services  each  Sunday,  these  services  being  attended  not  only  by  the  inmates  but  by 
outsiders  as  well. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

After  going  round  the  house  we  attended  the  Board  meeting,  and  were  welcomed 
thereto  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board  meets  every  fortnight.  Most  of  the 
business  was  of  a  routine  character,  and  was  carried  on  in  a  conversational 
manner,  several  unofficial  Committee  meetings  being  held  at  the  same  time.  Various 
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ral :  86  {contd.).  siigo-estions  were  made  to  a  Commissioner  for  submission  to  the  Commission.  After 
the  Board  two  or  three  Relief  Committees  started  work,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered, 
the  amomit  of  relief  was  quite  inadequate  if  the  particulars  given  were  true. 

The  Guardians  at  *  *  ,  after  their  meeting  asked  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  represent  to  the  Commission  three  matters  about  which  they  considered  some 
change  in  the  hiw  was  needed. 

First,  they  considered  that  a  Guardian  should  have  the  power  to  charge  on  the  rates 
the  fares  of  people  from  another  Union  who  wished  to  go  back  there,  without  going 
through  the  usual  forms. 

Secondly,  they  thought  that  Guardians  should  have  poAver  to  give  out-relief  to  a  woman 
who  had  an  illegitimate  child,  which  under  the  prohibitory  order  they  cannot  do. 

Thirdly,  they  express  a  wish  to  have  po\ver  to  board  out  children  of  unsatisfactory 
parents  resident  in  the  house. 

There  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  claiming  amount  expended 
in  the  past,  in  maintenance  of  a  lunatic  who  had  inherited  a  legacy.  Also  with 
regard  to  a  reduction  in  the  vaccination  fees,  proposed  by  the  Board,  and  about 
which  the  eight  doctors  were  appealing.  Neither  point  was  finally  settled.  A  corre- 
spondence was  read  between  the  Board  and  the  Local  Government  Board  concerning 
a  claim  made  by  the  *  *  County  Council,  for  25s.  a  year  for  each  of  the 
children  in  the  workhouse  who  came  from  *  *  '  and  whom  the  Board  wish 
to  send  to  the  elementary  school  in  *  *  .  The  Board  was  ready  to  pay  12s.  6d., 
but  not  the  higher  amount.  The  matter  was  deferred  again.  There  were  seven  children  * 
who,  for  this  cause,  had  been  out  of  school  for  six  months.  After  various  other  matters 
not  of  general  interest  had  been  discussed  or  decided,  the  Board  broke  up  into  Committees 
for  relief  work. 

Out- Relief. 

One  Guardian  rose  and  urged  that  three  cases  from  his  parish  should  be  taken  off  the 
out-relief  list.  He  claimed  that  they  did  not  need  the  help,  and  that  the  rates  amounted 
to  9s.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  in  justice  to  the  poorer  ratepayers  he  asked  for 
three  cases  to  be  taken  off  the  list.  One  was  that  of  a  widow  Avho  was  acting  as  house- 
keeper for  a  son  who  was  earning  full  wages.  Another  was  a  couple,  aged  78  and  75, 
whose  son  was  a  gip  at  a     *       *     college,  earning  £60  a  year. 

Then  several  children  were  dealt  with.  Two  were  said  by  relieving  officer  to  be  in  a 
dirty  house  and  not  attending  school.  2s.  for  two  weeks  was  granted  that  case  might 
1)6  watched. 

Two  children,  aged  9  and  10  years,  boarded-out  within  the  Union  were  reported  to  be 
neglected.  It  was  decided  to  take  them  back  into  the  house,  see  to  their  clothing  again , 
and  stait  them  afresh  in  another  village. 

4s.  weekly  and  lOs.  quarterly  for  clothing  were  voted  for  twelve  other  children 
boarded-out.    Old  cases. 

Then  came  a  woman,  who  attended  because  her  relief  had  been  cut  off  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Guardian  and  a  relieving  officer.  She  said  she  was  69,  but  looked 
younger.  She  seemed  to  be  well  known  as  addicted  to  drink,  and  very  unwilling  to 
work  or  to  look  for  work.  It  was  thought  mysterious  that  she  was  taken  in  by  a  bailiff 
and  his  wife  to  whom  she  was  no  relation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  she  tried  for  no 
work.    The  decision  to  offer  the  house  "  as  a  test "  was  adhered  to. 

An  old  man  of  73,  who  had  a  son  at  home  neither  working  nor  seeking  for  work,  had 
his  relief  reduced  from  3s.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  to  try  to  make  son  bestir  himself. 

A  hearty  looking  tramp  who  would  neither  work  nor  see  the  doctor  was  had  in.  He 
adhered  to  not  seeing  doctor,  but  offered  to  take  himself  off,  being  now  "  rested." 


No.  87. 
The  Workhouse. 

lural :  87.  This  is  a  very  old  workhouse  built  on  the  Panopticon  plan  somewhere  about  18 — . 

It  has  been  condemned  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  are  ui'ging  the  Guardians 
to  build  a  new  workhouse. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit  there  were  eighty-seven  inmates,  fifty-one  men,  twenty-seven 
women  and  nine  children.     There  was  no  attempt  at  classification.     Thus,  young 
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women,  girls,  infants,  and  old  women  were  all  using  tlie  same  dormitory.  The  master  Rural 
and  Guardians  apparently  considered  that  this  was  inevitable,  but  in  one  case  in  which 
a  small  sleeping  room  had  been  allotted  for  six  old  women,  the  next  dormitory  thereto 
was  occupied  by  old  women,  young  women  and  girls,  and,  as  we  pointed  out,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  allotted  the  old  women's  room  as  a  girl's  dormitory.  It  seemed 
to  us  scandalous  that  local  apathy  should  be  allowed  to  condemn  young  girls  to  be 
pat  to,  sleep  with  women,  admitted  by  the  master  to  be  frequently  of  bad  character. 

The  boys  sleep  with  the  men,  and  both  boys  and  girls  have  their  meals  with  the 
adults.    The  infants  are  looked  "after  by  aged  inmates. 

There  were  no  acute  sick  in  the  workhouse. 

The  idiots  are  with  the  other  inmates. 

There  is  no  female  receiving  ward,  and  no  sewer  sj^stem  of  drainage,  but  there  is 
a  small  filter  tank  which  runs  into  an  open  ditch. 

There  is  one  nurse  (not  trained),  and  the  other  staff  of  the  workhouse  consists  of  the 
master  and  matron,  the  assistant  matron,  the  porter,  and  the  cook. 

There  is  ample  land,  apparently  about  three  acres,  round  the  workhouse,  and  on  part 
of  this  land  is  a  small  isolation  hospital  which  is  never  used,  and  which  is  falling 
into  dis-repair. 

There  are  tramp  wards,  and  about  a  hundred  tramps  a  year  are  lodged  there.  The 
task  of  oakum  picking  is  given,  and  a  good  many  tramps  walk  out  when  they  are  told 
what  they  have  to  do. 

The  Guardians  seem  of  a  very  economical  turn  of  mind,  and  we  were  not  at  all 
convinced  that  a  moderate  expenditure  spread  over  the  last  few  years  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  have  ma^e  the  accommodation  on  the  existing  site  fairly  adequate. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  reason  for  the  pressure  on  the  accommodation  was 
that  recently,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  *  *  Union,  the  *  *  Union  took  in 
two-thirds  of  the  parishes  of  the  *  *  Union,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
workhouse  to  accommodate  from  eighty  to  a  hundred,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  from 
fort}^  to  fifty  inmates. 

No.  88. 

The  Workhouse. 

We  visited  the  workhouse,  which  is  on  a  vast  scale,  certified  for  650,  and  which  soon  Rural 
after  its  completion  in  18 —  contained  400  inmates  from  the  Union.    Now  the 
accommodation  is  in  excess  of  local  demands,  and  the  Guardians  take  in  boarders  from 

*  *  ,  *  *  ,  and,  until  lately,  *  *  ,  for  a  payment  of  7s.  6d.  weekly, 
which  is  very  profitable.  The  figures  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  :  aborigines,  132  ; 
immigrants,  284.    The  paupers  from     *    *     refused  to  associate  with  those  from 

*  *  ,  on  account  of  class  distinction.  The  system  seemed  to  work  excellently ; 
there  were  no  complaints,  still  less  friction,  and  as  a  rule  the  inmates  seemed  to  be 
cheerful,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  employment  for  the  aged. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

The 'Board  of  Guardians  was  made  up  of  some  20  farmers  and  a  single  clergyman 
The  cases  were  normal  and  their  treatment  conventional.    We  noticed — 

(i)  That  sons  pay  for  board  and  lodging  5s.  a  week,  which  is  below  cost  price, 
and  consequently  out-relief  is  often  in  aid  of  wages. 

(ii)  That  a  man  who  had  2s.  6d.  a  week  from  a  Friendly  Society  was  given  Is.  6d. 
instead  of  2s.,  because  in  such  cases  "  they  expect  less." 

(iii)  The  house  was  offered  in  several  cases,  once  on  moral  grounds,  generally 
because  sons  were  able  to  maintain. 

(iv)  The  application  and  report  book  was  defective  on  its  record  of  visits  to 
out-relief  cases. 

(v)  In  some  cases  the  relief  seemed  inadequate  :  for  example,  a  widow,  aged  37, 
with  delicate  children  at  home,  aged  14,  12,  10,  6,  5,  received  5s.  6d.  in  money  and 
kind ;  the  boy,  aged  14,  earned  3s. — applicant  herself  only  earned  Is.  6d.  per  week, 
charing.  Two  elder  daughters  M^ere  away  in  service  ;  of  these  one  earned  Is.  6d. 
per  week,  the  other's  wages  not  stated.  Total  income  10s.  per  week,  to  maintain 
6  persons  and  pay  rent. 
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No.  89. 

The  WorkJifUse. 

We  visited  the  workhouse,  which  is  a  large  building  of  the  Home  of  Industry  type, 
and  far  more  spacious  than  the  Union  needs.  The  administration  impressed  us 
favourably,  the  master  being  full  of  vigour  and  resource,  constantly  carrying  out 
improvements.  The  garden  was  in  excellent  order,  and  contained  a  canal  on  the 
Dutch  model,  and  a  figure-head  of  a  ship,  which  the  master  connected  with  a  relative 
of  Captain  Wiggins,  the  explorer. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  were  present  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  which  was  represented  by  a  score  of 
members.  Under  the  g-uidance  of  a  skilful  Chairman  the  business  was  despatched 
swiftly  and  well.  A  long  discussion  took  place  over  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  gone 
to  a  consumptive  home,  and  whose  wife,  being  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  another  Union, 
applied  there  for  relief,  which  that  Union  asked  to  be  repaid.  We  noticed  (i)  that 
phthisical  cases  were  carefully  considered,  and  a  Committee  instructed  to  make  plans 
for  special  treatment ;  (ii)  that  midwifery  orders  were  not  given  where  there  were 
fewer  than  five  cliildren  ;  (iii)  that  a  man  who  had  a  pig  was  refused  relief. 


No.  90. 

The  Union  has  a  sea-coast  where  its  greatest  poverty  is  found. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians.  • 

We  reached  the  workhouse  at  10.35  a.m.  The  Board  had  met  at  10  a.m.  and  for  relief 
at  10.30  a.m.  and  we  found  them  at  work.  Some  of  the  Guardians  were  attending  a 
House  or  other  Committee  and  gradually  came  in— numbers  increasing  from  10  to 
about  18. 

The  Chairman  was  revising  or  deciding  the  cases,  one  by  one  with  the  relieving  officer 
standing  between  him  and  the  Clerk  (who  was  probably  a  solicitor,  but  seemed  to  under- 
stand his  business). 

It  was  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting — all  cases  needing  consideration  or  revising 
coming  before  the  Board.  Tlie  Guardians  attended  carefully  to  what  passed  and 
interposed  occasionally  with  remarks,  but  it  was  an  amiable  Board,  and  there  was  not 
nmch  difference  of  opinion.  The  amount  of  relief  given  varied  a  good  deal  and  no 
doubt  according  to  the  "  merits  of  the  case,"  but  most  of  the  cases  were  old  ones  and 
merely  rehearsed.  There  were  two  relieving  officers  and,  I  think,  about  60  parishes, 
each  having  a  separate  page  in  the  application  and  report  book  to  be  turned  up.  Between 
the  two  relieving  officers  other  business  was  taken,  including  a  long  discussion  on  the 
use  of  alcohol,  which  two  out  of  the  six  of  their  Medical  Officers  uses  rather  freely,  so  as 
to  hi?ve  drawn  attention  from  the  Local  Government  Board  and  a  report  from  H.M. 
Inspector  with  comparisons,  which  are  remarkable. 

The  Chairman  was  excellent,  never  hurrying,  nor  delaying,  and  the  whole  Poor  Law 
business  was  finished  at  12.15  p.m.  It  seemed  to  be  a  quiet,  painstaking  Board,  consisting 
of  one  lady,  three  clergy,  sundry  gentlemen  and  a  number  of  farmers,  etc.  The*  whole 
number  is  41,  of  whom  about  18  were  there. 

Both  relieving  officers  seemed  to  be  capable,  but  they  were  of  quite  different  types. 
The  first,  a  quiet,  reposeful  man  of  the  clerTi  type ;  the  second,  overstrained  nervous- 
looking  working  man — eyes  and  brows  twitching. 

The  Workhoiise. 

While  the  Board  meeting  Avas  proceeding  I  visited  the  workhouse  accompanied  by 
the  master  and  his  wife,  who  is  matron. 

The  house  is  a  very  old  one,  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country ;  it  consists  of  a 
set  of  l)iiildings  forming  a  square  with  other  buildings  in  the  centre.  All  the  buildings 
are  very  low  indeed  and  staircases,  partitions,  etc.,  are  all  made  of  very  light  and 
inflammable  wood.  If  a  fire  once  got  started  there  would  be  no  saving  the  place.  The 
master,  who  has  been  here  only  16  months,  has  spent  all  that  time  clearing  up  and  is 
doing  his  yqtj  best  to  make  the  place  as  comfortable  and  safe  as  possible,  but  he 
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appears  to  think  tlie  best  improvement  would  be  to  improve  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth  Eural 
and  start  fresh,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

The  accommodation  is  for  133.  At  present  there  are  only  76  inmates,  of  which  12 
are  children  who  go  out  to  school.  The  dormitories  were  clean  and  the  day  rooms 
were  made  as  nice  as  could  be  and  there  were  a  quantity  of  toys  and  books  lying 
around  as  if  well  used  in  this  workhouse.  I  saw  a  little  girl  carrying  a  doll  quite 
naturally,  an  unusual  sight  in  a  workhouse. 

There  were  22  sick  cases,  mostly  chronic  cases,  one  or  two  cases  of  confinement,  the 
rest  being  just  ordinary  ailments.  The  sick  wards  were  low  and  stuffy,  but  all  was 
being  done  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  building.  A  new  midwifery  ward  has  been 
fouilt  and  will  be  a  great  boon  to  women  undergoing  confinement  in  future. 

There  were  only  9  able-bodied  persons  in  the  house,  8  women  and  1  man.  This 
latter  is  a  doubtful  case  and  would  hardly  be  classed  able-bodied  outside. 

There  are  3  imbeciles  and  no  lunatics. 

The  master  said  he  had  ver}^  few  cases  of  illegitimacy  and  no  cases  of  venereal  disease. 

There  had  been  married  couples  quarters,  but  these,  really  only  cupboards,  had  now 
l3een  turned  into  a  kind  or  sort  of  a  nurses'  home,  there  being  only  two  married  couples 
in  the  house  and  these  did  not  desire  to  live  together. 

There  are  tramp  wards,  the  task  being  oakum  picking  for  both  men  and  women.  I  • 
isaw  three  tramps  at  work.  They  looked  pretty  miserable  and  their  surroundings  did  hot 
strike  me  as  being  such  as  would  in  any  sort  of  way  improve  either  their  mental,  moral 
or  physical  condition  ;  they  were  all  more  or  less  physically  unfit.  The  master  would, 
like  to  sweep  away  casual  wards  and  treat  vagrants  much  on  the  lines  of  the  Keport  of 
the  Vagrancy  Committee,  -except  he  did  not  wish  to  hand  them  over  to  the  police  for 
treatment. 

Attached  to  the  workhouse  is  13  acres  of  land,  9-|  of  which  are  cultivated  by  the 
old  men  by  spade  labour,  only  1|  acres  having  been  horse  ploughed.  All  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  the  house  are  grown  as  also  is  feed  for  pigs,  the  master  assuring  me  that 
he  had  very  little  waste  from  the  food  of  the  inmates.  I  went  over  tlie  land  and  the 
fruit  garden ;  it  all  looked  very  well  worked  indeed. 

The  dinner  was  served  and  looked  very  good  indeed,  most  people  were  getting  boiled 
heei  and  potatoes,  and  it  was  being  eaten  ;  others  had  soup  and  this  also  was  served 
nice  and  hot  and  appeared  to  be  relished.  « 

The  following  is  the  staff :  Master  and  matron,  superintendent  nurse  and  two  nurses, 
labour  master  (who  resides  off  premises  and  is  in  charge  of  gardens),  boys  caretaker  (a 
man  who  appeared  to  take  interest  in  his  work,  swings  and  giant  strides  having  been 
«rected_for  the  use  of  both  boys  and  girl^),  laundry  superintendent  who  was  also 
Industrial  trainer  for  girls,  porter  whose  wife  is  cook.  The  master  told  me  that  except 
the  nurses  most  of  the  officers  had  been  inmates  who  had  been  promoted  to  their 
present  position ;  he  hoped  as  the  positions  fell  vacant  a  different  class  of  officer  would 
he  appointed. 

The  house  bedding  and  other  furniture  throughout  was  clean,  and  both  the  master 
ajid  matron  were  full  of  enthusiasm  to  make  their  home  as  good  a  one  as  they  possibly 
.could  and  are  really  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  people  under  their  charo-e. 


No.  91. 

I  visited  tlie  workhouse.     The  Union  is  rural,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  town  Rural 
*    *    ,  which  contains  4,130  of  a  total  of  about  16,000  inhabitants,  and  is  famed  ' 
lor  the  makmg  of  high  class  cloth  and  tweeds.    It  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  pauperised  Unions  m  the  district,  and  outdoor  rehef  is  given  very  freely 

The  workhouse  is  on  a  beautiful  situation,  was  built,  with  the  exception  of  the  infirmary 
about  the  year  1837,  and  is  very  much  out  of  date.  The  wards  are,  as  a  rule,  low  and 
dark,  the  adjacent  space  is  sub-divided  by  high  walls,  which  might  all  be  removed  with 
advantage  very  httle  attempt  has  been  made  to  mitigate  the  cheerless  effect  of  the 
whole.  There  is  a  pretty  httle  chapel,  and  the  services,  I  was  told,  are  bright  and  greatly 
appreciated.  o  &  j 

Classification  is  not  easy,  and  little  has  been  attempted.  The  children,  about  thirty, 
are  kept  m  the  house,  btit  go  out  to  school.  They  are  allowed  to  mix  far  too  much  with 
the  other  inmates,  and  are  largely  employed  in  scrubbing  the  floors,  and  other  domestic 
work  ike  presence  of  imbeciles  m  the  house  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  and  lately 
one  ot  them  met  with  a.  serious  accident  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  supervision. 

429.  ^ 
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Rural  91  :  (contci.).  The  tramp  wards  are  scandalously  bad,  in  a  shed  built  in  a  hollow  close  to  a  refuse 
heap,  which  is  always  unsavoury,  and  in  summer,  I  was  told,  almost  pestilential.  I 
gathered  elsewhere  that  they  had  a  very  bad  name  in  the  tramping  community.  As  a  rule, 
tramps  are  detained  for  the  full  period  allowed.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  wards  three 
thoroughly  able-bodied  well-fed  men,  who  said  that  they  were  going  to  seek  work  on  the 
new  railway  which  the  *  *  are  making  to  *  *  .  Their  task  was  to  break  a  soft 
local  stone,  which  they  did  in  common,  with  the  result  that  they  often  agreed  only  to 
do  a  fraction  of  it,  and  threatened  any  one  of  their  number  who  was  ready  to  do  more. 

The  infirmary  is  comparatively  new,  but  must  have  been  designed  by  some  one  who 
was  not  familiar  with  such  undertakings.  The  rooms  are  far  too  small,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  not  good.  The  pleasantest  feature  was  a  large  open  balcony.  The  staff  was 
very  inadequate,  there  being  only  one  nurse  and  an  assistant  nurse  to  the  whole,  but  the 
matron  was  a  certified  nurse,  and  overlooked  the  work. 

The  master  was  a  very  keen,  intelligent  young  man,  son  of  a  workhouse  master  in  *  *  , 
and  the  matron  was  thoroughly  good.  They  made  the  best  of  a  bad  building,  but  clearly 
groaned  under  a  cheese-paring  Board  who  refuse  to  spend  a  penny  on  improvements,  and 
keep  the  staff  and  supply  of  paid  labour  far  below  what  is  needed. 


I  append  some  statistics,  and  a  list  of  the  st'afE : — 


Workhouse. 

Infirmary. 

Officers. 

Men  : — 

Old        .       ....  22 
Able-bodied    -       --      -       -  1 
Temporarily  disabled      -       -  2 

Women  : — 

Old  2 

Able-bodied    -       -       -       -  3 
Temporarily  disabled      -       -  2 

CmLDREN  33 

65 

Men  :— 

Old         -       -      ...  23 

Women  -.— 

Old  25 

Temporarily  disabled       -       -  1 

Infants    2 

51 

Master. 
Matron. 
Porter. 
Male  Cook. 
Assistant  Matron. 
Charge  Nurse. 
Assistant  Nurse. 
Night  Attendant. 
Ward  Maid. 

Tramp  Wards-.— Men,  10  ;  Women,  2 ;  Total  12. 


No.  92. 

Eural;  92.  J  visited  the    *       *    Union,  first  at   *         *,  and  then  at    *         *,  and  inter- 

viewed some  of  the  officials  and  members  of  the  Board.  There  is  a  fine  new  infirmary 
recently  erected — of  which  the  Guardians  are  proud — situated  close  to  the  workhouse 
and  conveniently  connected  with  it  by  a  passage  under  the  main  road.  Pauperism 
is  over  30  per  1,000  in  this  Union — and  I  gathered  that  on  the  whole  there  is  not 
much  relief  of  the  able-bodied— although  more  than  there  was.  because,  it  was  alleged^ 
of  the  presence  of  several  persons  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  who  hold  sociaHstic  views. 
The  houses  appeared  to  me  to  be  well-kept  and  thoroughly  clean  and  orderly,  and  the  class 
of  inmates  were  generally  the  old  and  infirm.  The  children  were  in  scattered  homes  in 
*  *  and  *  *,  again  apparently  bearing  out  the  view  that  it  is  too  much  the 
practice  to  have  these  homes  in  too  close  a  proximity  to  the  temptations  of  the  town. 
No  doubt  it  is  natural  that  the  parents  should  desire  that  their  children  should  not  be  too 
far  removed  from  them,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  this  feeling — and  in  any  case  it 
ought  surely  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  children  themselves — for  whom  an 
existence  in  the  country  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  in  or  near  a  town. 
Tlie  master  of  the  workhouse  kindly  gave  me  every  facility  for  making  my  inquiries. 
I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  *  *  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  On  the  whole,  I  should  think  that  this  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  average 
Union  in  a  populous  rural  district. 


No.  93. 

Rural:  93.  I  to-day  visited  the  workhouse  at  *      *,  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 

*  *.  The  workhouse  is  certified  for  over  500  inmates,  but  the  master  informed 
me  that  such  a  number  could  not  be  accommodated  without  very  great  overcrowding,, 
and  that  the  present  number  of  inmates  is  291,  including  male  a^id  female,  and  that  the 
house  cannot  conveniently  accommodate  more  than,  say,  300. 

There  were  sixty-seven  sick  in  the  sick  wards  with  a  full  complement  of  nurses  to 
attend  them.  The  master  stated  that  although  the  cement  works  on  the  *  * 
are  now  many  of  them  closed,  and  accordingly,  a  good  many  workmen  have  been 
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thrown  out  of  employment,  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  pauperism  Rural:  93  (com^t^.). 

of  the  Union.     He  further  told  me  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Union  are  good 

and  sound  administrators  and  very  strict  in  deahng  with  the  able-bodied     In  fact, 

he  said  there  were  not  more  than  three  men  who  could  be  said  to  be  able-bodied  presently 

in  receipt  of  relief.    One  feature  which  struck  me  as  being  much  less  gratifying  is  the  fact 

that  there  were  fifty-nine  children  resident  in  the  workhouse.    I  saw  them  just  as  they 

were  coming  to  the  dining-room  to  have  their  mid-day  meal — seated  along  one  side  of 

the  hall — the  adult  inmates  occupying  the  centre  and  the  other  side.    One  could  not  help 

thinking  that  this  must  have  a  demoralising  and  deleterious  effect.    But  I  understood 

that  the  system  has  been  long  in  existence  and  that  originally  the  schooling  of  these 

children  was  done  within  the  premises,  although  now  they  attend  the  public  school  outside. 

One  redeeming  feature  of  which  I  was  informed  was  that  when  these  children  have  passed 

school  age  the  more  promising  and  deserving  are  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  to  be 

taught  a  trade — some  of  them  to  the     *        *     homes — and  the  girls  to  learn  domestic 

work,  some  in    *       *,  some  at    *         *,  and  some  at    *       *.    The  Board  of  jgjiar- 

dians  contribute  in  the  case  of  the  boys  who  go  to     *       *,  which  is  a  home  not  for 

pauper  boys  only,  and  7s,  6d.  per  head  per  week  is  paid.  ! 

I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  workhouse,  who 
visits  it  every  day  and  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for,  I  think  he 
told  me,  thirty  years.  His  salary,  which  he  said  was  something  Hke  £70  a  year,  includes 
drugs  and  medicines,  for  which  he  has  to  provide  sometimes,  he  told  me,  to  the  amount  of 
£25  a  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  practice  of  including  drugs  expenditure  in  the 
salary  of  the  Medical  Officer  prevails  to  any  large  extent  in_  England.  In  the  course  of  our 
inquiry,  we  have  heard  of  some  instances  of  it,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  system  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  abolished  wherever  it  exists.  He  told  me  that  frequently  he 
has  to  provide  quinine  and  other  expensive  drugs  out  of  his  own  pocket;  and,  of  course, 
the  treatment  of  a  few  serious  cases  in  the  hospital  (which,  by-the-way,  is  inside  the  work- 
house buildings)  would  necessarily  make  a  very  considerable  inroad  upon  his  somewhat 
slender  income.  Drugs  and  medicines  ought,  I  think,  in  every  case  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Guardians,  being  supphed,  of  course,  on  the  order  of  the  doctor,  and  being  subject  to  any 
■criticism  or  objection  that  may  be  taken  by  the  Board  or  the  Auditor,  in  the  event  of 
alleged  extravagance  or  otherwise. 

The  house  itself,  although  old-fashioned,  seemed  to  me  thoroughly  clean  and  tidy  and 
as  my  visit  was  entirely  one  of  a  surprise  nature  it  is  very  satisfactory  that  I  am  able  to 
say  so.  The  master  also  made  a  very  good  impression  and  I  should  think  was  a  capable 
and  careful  head  of  the  establishment. 

There  were  two  other  workhouses  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  is  the  workhouse  of  *  * 
Union,  where  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  not  more,  as  a  rule,  than 
some  thirty  inmates,  that  number  being  sometimes  doubled  in  winter.  It  is  the  smallest 
workhouse  in  that  part  of  England,  and  I  suppose  there  are  not  many  in  other  parts  of 
England  with  fewer  inmates.  There  is  also  the  *  *  Union  workhouse,  with  over 
600  inmates,  which  provides  for  the  paupers  of  that  part  of  *  *.  I  regret  that  I  had  not 
time  to  visit  either  of  these  two  houses. 

No.  94. 

I  visited  this  workhouse  . to-day  and  found  it  interesting,  as  a  proof  of  the  improvement  Rural :  94. 
that  has  taken  place  elsewhere.  It  was  built  just  70  years  ago,  and  has  never  been 
altered  in  any  way.  It  is  certified  for  220  inmates,  and  contains  55,  viz.  :  15  children, 
I  able-bodied  woman,  the  rest  aged  and  infirm.  The  master  tells  me  (i.)  cases  suffering 
from  neglect,  and  calling  for  compulsory  removal  to  the  workhouse,  are  common,  some 
10  in  every  year ;  (ii.)  the  infirmary  is  almost  confined  to  inmates,  but  cases  frequently 
liave  to  be  put  there  on  admission;  (iii.)  no  single  inmate  of  the  workhouse  could 
support  himself  (or  herself)  outside,  even  with  an  old-age  pension  of  8s.  weekly; 
(Iv.)  illegitimacy  is  very  common  ;  out  of  15  children  in  the  workhouse  only  5  were  born 
in  wedlock ;  (v.)  tramps  are  very  numerous  for  so  out-of-the-world  a  place— 107  last 
week.  There  is  no  detention;  all  tramps  are  turned  out  at  11  a.m.,  or  11.30  a.m.  at 
latest,  next  morning  ;  the  task  is  stone-breaking  or  oakum  picking. 

The  house,  as  I  said,  is  very  old-fashioned,  rooms  low,  windows  inadequate ;  the  best 
room  was  used  as  a  lying-in  ward,  and  rarely  occupied. 

The  infirmary  was  crowded  and  inconvenient,  the  bedsteads  very  old  and  bad  as  a 
rule,  no  chairs  or  lockers  for  the  inmates.  There  was  one  nurse,  uncertified,  whose 
room  was  at  some  distance  from  the  infirmary,  the  patients  being  left  to  a  wardsman 
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Rural :  94  (contd.).  and  wardswoman,  who  were  both  inmates.  The  doctor  visited  once  a  week,  and  when 
sent  for,  and  all  inmates  on  admission  were  sent  to  his  private  house  to  be  examined. 
I  may  add  that  the  infirmary  faces  N.W.,  and  the  mirse  was  engaged,  and  anxious  to 
get  a  joint  appointment  as  matron  of  a  small  house. 

The  children,  15  in  all,  were  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 5  were  adopted  by  the 
Gruardians  and  taken  away  from  a  drunken  mother ;  5  were  the  illegitimate  children  of 
the  same  mother  ;  1  was  deserted ;  3  were  the  illegitimate  children  of  one  mother  ;  and 
1  of  another.  They  go  out  to  the  local  schools,  but  their  day  rooms,  especially  the 
girls',  are  gloomy  prisons.  When  they  are  14  they  are  put  out — boys  on  the  land,  girls 
as  "  generals  "  in  farmers'  houses,  often  with  Guardians.  No  attempt  seemed  to  be  made 
to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  and  they  depend  entirely  on  the  relieving  officer,  who  is 
not,  probably,  very  critical  where  the  master  is  one  of  his  Board.  The  girls'  dormitory 
wa-s  bare  but  clean,  and  the  nurse  slept  in  a  room  at  the  end  ;  in  the  boys'  dormitory 
slept  an  inmate  who  was  there  through  drink. 

All  the  inmates  dine  together  ;  they  have  meat  every  day  ;  the  garden  supplies 
vegetables,  some  of  the  best  peas  I  have  seen  this  year,  but  the  dinner  was  set  out  in  a 
very  leisurely  fashion,  on  plates  which  were  nearly  cold  to  start  with. 

The  tramp  ward  was  a  curiosity,  and  arranged  exactly  on  the  lines  of  a  kennel  for 
foxhounds.  A  long  wooden  bunk  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  covered  with  straw ; 
no  nightshirts  were  provided,  but  the  tramps,  wrapped  in  rugs,  burrowed  in  the  straw. 
Men  and  women  were  served  alike,  but  whilst  the  men  had  only  bread  and  water^ 
women  had  broth  or  tea  and  6  oz.  of  bread ;  children,  under  7,  half  pint  of  milk, 
^  oz.  of  sugar,  and  4  oz.  of  bread,  p.m.  and  a.m.  ;  children,  over  7,  6  oz.  of  bread  and 
1  pint  of  gruel,  p.m.  und  a.m. 

The  master  and  matron  were  sensible,  and  not  unkindly  people,  but  too  old  to  learn. 
The  garden,  of  2  acres  or  more,  was  in  capital  order  and  grew  vegetables  enough  for  the 
house  all  the  year  round,  no  labour  being  employed  but  that  of  aged  inmates. 

The  Chaplain  is  the  vicar  of  *  *,  a  parish  of  1,500  people,  and  has  no  curate.  A 
Committee  of  ladies  visits  the  house,  but  seem  to  confine  its  energies  to  writing  "  every- 
thing satisfactory  "  in  the  report  book.    The  Guardians  very  rarely  visit. 


Rural:  95A 


Rural  :  97.' 


>       )       ?    _  ) 

only  one  institution 
old  residence  at  "' 


each 
near 


No.  95A. 

I  visited  the  following  Unions : — *,  " 

With  the  exception  of  and      •■■     there  was 

Union,  viz. : — a  workhouse  for  all  classes.     At     *  ai 
*       has  been  adapted  as  a  children's  home. 

At  ^  the  children  are  provided  for  in  a  new  building  on  n  site  adjoining  the 
workhouse.  At  ^  there  is  a  good  school  on  the  same  site  as  he  workhouse.  In 
all  the  other  Unions  the  children  are  still  inside  the  workhouse.  In  most  of  these 
workhouses  there  is  sufficient  spare  room  for  the  children,  and  therefore  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  remove  them,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  particularly  so  where  the  work- 
house has  a  considerable  margin  of  accommodation.  But  at  *  this  is  insufficient,, 
and  in  order  to  provide  more  room  for  the  children  an  extension  of  the  workhouse  is< 
about  to  ])e  made.  •  


No.  97. 


Population,  about  31,000. 
Acreage,  99,243. 
Guardians,  forty-eight. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  thirty. 

Three  relieving  officers. 

Pauperism,  4.2  per  cent.,    *       *    ,  19 — . 

Indoor,  14  per  cent. 

Outdoor,  87  per  cent. 

Two  lady  Guardians. 

Parishes,  twenty-four. 

Persons  per  acre,  0.31. 

Elected  as  Guardians,  eighteen. 

Three  Relief  Committees. 

Unfortunately  the  Board  was  not  sitting  on  the  day  of 
my  visit. 

I  visited  the  workhouse,  which  is  to  all  appearances 
■well  managed.  There  is  a  neat  and  well  arranged  infirm- 
ary, but  on  the  day  of  visit,  no  quite  sick  patients.  The 
matron  is  a  trained  nurse,  she  had  recently  the  pleasure  of 
nursing  the  local  Member  of  Parliament,  who  happened 
an  accident  of  a  serious  nature  whilst  motoring  in  the 
district.  He  was  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the 
attentions  he  received.  He  sent  a  cheque  to  the  Clerk 
for  his  maintenance  and  £10  to  the  master  to  be  spent 
on  the  inmates  at  the  master's  discretion. 


The  nearest  voluntary  hospital  is  at    *    *  . 
I  examined  carefully  the  books  of    two  relieving' 
officers. 

One  district  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  in 
point  of  population,  being  only  5,740,  with  an  area  of 
29,972  acres.  Visits  to  the  homes  of  paupers  are  not  very- 
frequent,  consequently  the  changes  in  circumstances  are- 
not  known.  In  cases  where  able-bodied  relatives  are- 
living  with  the  recipients  it  is  very  important  to  pay 
frequent  visits.  Cases  similar  to  the  following  were  very- 
plentiful.  « 

Case    50. — E.R.,    seventy-five,    widow.    Two  single 
sons  at  home,  E  *  and  A  *  ,   labourers,  no  earnings^ 
ascertained ;    son  J  *    ,  widower,  living  in  * 
does  not  repay.    Son  and  daughter  of  J  *    live  with 
pauper.    Relief  3s.    Twenty-six  weeks. 

Case  12. — M.W.  widow,  siventy-six.  Single  son  at 
home,  quarryman,  no  earnings  ascertained.  Daughter- 
in  service.    Relief  3s.  6d.    Twenty-six  weeks. 

Case  37. — M.J.,  widow,  sixty-seven.  Son,  R  *  ,. 
single,  at  home,  general  labourer  in  work,  no  earnings 
ascertained.  Pauper  has  taken  a  grandson  to  live  with 
her,  aged  sixteen.  Not  kno^vn  whether  he  was  working; 
or  not.    Relief  4s.    Twelve  weeks. 
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Although  outdoor  relief  is  prohibited  from  being  given 
to  orphan  children  the  order  seems  to  be  ignored. 

Case  15. — Three  children,  twelve,  nine,  six,  living  with 
two  elder  brothers,  quarrymen,  and  one  sister,  aged 
twenty-three,  no  earnings  ascertained.  Relief,  2s. 
Twelve  weeks. 

Relief  appears  to  be  given  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
even  when  living  with  mother  under  circumstances 
which  do  not  seem  to  warrant  it. 

Case  34. — Widow,  fifty.  Two  children,  eleven,  ten, 
and  two  elder  ones,  *  *  ,  aged  twenty-two  and 
*  *  ,  twenty  ;  both  in  work,  no  earnings-  ascertained, 
There  are  two  other  married  sons  living  in  the  parish, 
each  having  only  one  child.  Three  daughters  in  ser- 
vice, eighteen,  sixteen,  fourteen.    Relief  3s. 

Undesirable  conditions  under  which  paupers  are 
living  do  not  seem  to  be  seriously  considered. 

Case  47. — S.  R.  Widow,  sixty-four.  Suffers  from 
rheumatism.  Single  son  at  home,  aged  thirty  (earnings 
not  ascertained),  drinks  all  he  can  get.  Two  married 
daughters  live  in  same  street.  Relief  3s.,  twelve  weeks. 
There  were  a  number  of  similar  cases  in  Mr.  *  *  's 
book  (    *    *  District.) 

The   Board  has   excellent   standing   orders   for  the 
guidance  of  Guardians  in  administering  out-relief,  many 
of  which  seem  to  be  ignored,  particularly  the  following  : — 
(g)  Persons   residing   with    relatives   where  the 
united  income  of  the  family  is  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  all  its  members  whether  such  relatives 
are  liable  by  law  to  support  the  apphcant  or  not. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  difficulty  of  strictly  adhering  to 
such  a  standing  order  in  the  cases  of  non-liable  relatives, 
there  should  be  no  such  difficulty  in  cases  where  there 
are  able-bodied  sons  in  work. 

In  cases  where  applicants  are  living  with  non-liable 
relatives  I  can  say  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  made  to 
carry  out  the  standing  order,  relief  being  granted  to 
aged  persons  as  if  it  were  an  universal  old  age  pension. 

One  feature  about  the  Union  which  might  be 
mentioned  is  that  the  urban  parts  are  the  most 
pauperised,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
during  the  six  months  ending  *  *  ,  19 — ,  for  the 
separate  parishes,  taking  the  eight  highest  and  eight 
lowest  in  point  of  pauperism  as  follows  : — 

No.  1  8-2  Rural. 

No.  2  7-1  Urban. 

No.  3  6-9  „ 

No.  4  -  6-2  „ 

No.  5      -  5"9  Semi-urban. 

No.  6  5-8  Rural. 

No.  7  5-5  „ 

No.  8      -  4-4  Urban. 

No.  9  0-6  Rural. 

No.  10  1-5  „ 

No.  11  1-7  „ 

No.  12  1-8  „ 

No.  13  1-9  ,, 

No.  14  2-0  „ 

No.  15  2-0  „ 

No.  16  2-2  „ 

No.  17  2-4  „ 


The  explanation  given  regarding  No.  1  is  a  tradi-  Eural  :  97  {contd 
tional  one,  everyone  I  asked  gave  the  same,  viz : — The 
stoppage  of  lead  mines,  which  at  one  time  employed  a 
large  number  of  men.  No  one  could  tell  me  when  the 
mines  actually  stopped,  the  reheving  officer  for  the 
district  has  been  there  ten  years  and  it  was  before  his  time. 

Miss  *  *  has  made  inquiries  from  a  very 
reUable  source.  She  is  informed  that  the  mines  were 
closed  in    *    *    ,  18 — . 

The  population  of  the  parish  is  745  ;  there  are  sixty- 
one  outdoor  and  five  indoor  paupers  relieved  during 
the  half  year.  The  number  of  persons  sixty  years  of 
age  and  upwards  who  received  rehef  during  the  year  was 
twenty-five.  If  these  were  deducted  there  would  remain 
a  rate  of  pauperism  of  5  "5. 

Such  cases  as  the  following  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
result  of  the  mines  shutting  down  unless  they  are  here- 
ditary paupers. 

Case  1 1 1. — M.  E.  Widow,  sixty-one.  Single  son  aged 
twenty- four,  labourer,  in  work,  earnings  not  ascer- 
tainecl.    Relief  3s.  twelve  weeks. 

Case  168.— T.  H.  Sixty-three,  Wife  sixty-two.  Two 
single  sons  twenty-five,  thirty,  at  home.  Relief  3s.  6d. 
six  weeks. 

In  counting  the  paupers  for  statistical  purposes  children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  may  be 
earning  wages  are  not  counted  in  with  the  family  and  are 
not  entered  in  the  application  and  report  book  on  the 
jfrour\d  that  they  are  not  dependent  children. 

The  relieving  officers  are  paid  12^  per  cent,  for  the 
collection  of  repayments,  only  £35  12s.  1  Id.  being  collected 
for  out-rehef  out  of  a  total  sum  granted  for  out-reliel 
of  £6,543  for  the  year  ending    *    *    ,  19 — . 

The  relieving  officer  volunteered  the  opinion  that  chil- 
dren seemed  less  wilhng  to  support  their  relatives  now  than 
was  the  case  when  he  first  became  an  official  ten  years- 
ago.  They  will  leave  home  rather  than  support  them 
unless  out-relief  is  given.  At  the  same  time  they  are- 
not  willing  to  let  their  parents  go  to  the  workhouse. 

It  appears  to  one  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  people  that,  if  these  statements  be  correct,  a  more- 
frequent  use  of  the  workhouse  test  would  be  effectual  in 
bringing  the  children  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty. 

There  are  very  few  charities  in  the  Union,  and  practi- 
cally no  private  charity.  People  say :  "  Why  should  I 
save  the  rates,"  When  in  want  the  poor  go^as  a  matter 
of  course  to  the  relieving  officers.  There  are  six  alms- 
houses in  the  parish  of  *  *  ;  each  occupant  re- 
ceives 6s.  8d.  per  month  from  a  *  *  gentleman.. 
Five  of  the  occupants  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,, 
one  3s.  6d.  per  week,  three  2s.  6d.  per  week  each  and  a 
fifth  medical  relief  only. 

At  the  last  election  thirty-four  Guardianswere  elected 
unopposed. 


No.  98. 


Population,  about  12,000  (declining). 

Acreage,  99,083.  , 

Guardians,  thirty. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  twenty-four. 

Co-opted,  two. 

Two  relieving  officers. 

Pauperism,  3.2  per  cent.,    *       *    ,  19 — . 

Indoor,  23  per  cent. 

Outdoor  77  per  cent. 

Parishes,  twenty-eight. 

Persons  per  acre,  0"12. 

Elected  as  Guardians,  six. 

One  Relief  Committee. 

The  Board  was  not  sitting  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  I 
was  met  by  the  Clerk  who  accompanied  me  to  the  work- 
house ;  both  the  relieving  officers  were  there  with  their 
application  and  report  books,  which  I  examined,  A 
few  cases  might  be  cited. 


seventy-six.  Single  son  JJural 
15s.  per  week.     Relief  4s. 


Single  son  residing 
Relief  4s.  twenty-six 


with  an  elder 
no  earnings  as- 


M.  E.,  widow,  aged 
residing  with  her  earning 
twenty-six  weeks. 

E.  J.,  widow,  aged  eighty-four 
with  her,  an  agricultural  labourer, 
weeks. 

R.     H.,    boy    aged    ten,  living 
brother,  married  and  three  children, 
certained.    Relief  2s.  four  weeks. 

One  of  the  relieving  officers  was  appointed  on  *  *  , 
19 — .  His  book  (for  which  he  was  not  responsible)  had 
very  few  entries  made  in  it  beyond  the  names  and  addresses 
of  applicants  and  the  orders  of  the  Guardians.  There 
were  a  few  such  cases  as  those  quoted  as  receiving  relief 
in  Union,  No.  97,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
standing  orders  are  practically  the  same  as  in  No.  97. 

The  new  relieving  officer  was  a  labouring  man  prior  to  his 
appointment ;  he  is  receiving  £70  a  year. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES— contimied. 


Rural — continued. 


Bural  ;  98-{contd.).  The  workhouse  is  very  old,  but  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
repair.  It  is  certified  for  118.  The  sick  wards  are  very 
comfortable,  and  the  patients  are  well  attended  to.  The 
children's  quarters  are  overcrowded  and  the  Guardians 
are  applying  for  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  increase  the  accommodation.  It  seems  to  be  an 
opportune  time  to  remove  the  children  from  the  work- 
house. As  *  *  is  a  decaying  town  a  suitable  house 
could  possibly  be  hired  for  the  purpose  on  advantageous 

i  terms. 

The  rate  of  pauperism  is  now  0.7  less  than  on  *  *  , 
18 — ,  whilst  population  decreased  6  per  cent,  in  the  last 
census  decade. 

The  number  of  aged  people  is  126  per  1,000  (over  the 
age  of  sixty). 

Taking  the  pauper  population,  out  of  430  persons 
relieved  out-door  during  the  half-year  ending    *       *  , 


19—,  within  the  Union,  215  were  over  the  age  of  sixty. 
After  deducting  these  aged  people  the  rate  of  pauperism 
would  be  1'7. 

It  is  purely  an  agricultural  district,  there  being  no 
manufactories  of  any  kind.  There  are  no  industries 
which  wear  men  and  women  out  before  their  time,  no 
cry  of  "  too  old  at  forty,"  yet  there  were  32  per  1,000 
of  the  population  paupers  on  the  *  *  last,  nine 
more  than  the  average  for  England  and  Wales  on  the 
*  *  ,  which  was  twenty-three.  After  deducting 
all  the  aged  persons  (sixty  years  old  and  over)  there  still 
remains  a  higher  percentage  than  in  many  of  the  large 
urban  Unions.  The  scarcity  of  work  for  women  and 
children  and  the  absence  of  charities  of  any  kind  (except 
the  chapel  poor  box)  might  somewhat  account  for  this, 
but  it  is  not  a  complete  explanation. 

At  the  last  election  twenty-two  Guardians  out  of  thirty 
were  elected  unoppcsjd. 


No.  99. 


Population,  about  13,000  (19—). 
Acreage,  119,813  (Booth). 
Guardians,  thirty. 
Elected  as  Guardians,  seven. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  twenty-three. 

Relief^Committee,  one. 

Pauperism,  3.1.       *       *    ,  19 — . 

Indoor  11  '4  per  cent. 

Outdoor,  88-3  per  cent. 

Parishes,  nineteen. 

Persons  per  acre  O'll. 

Relievinfi  officers,  two. 

I  visited  the  workhouse  and  interviewed  the  clerk  and 
one  relieving  officer,  but  examined  both  the  relieving 
officers'  books. 

The  workhouse  is  a  very  old  one,  18 — .  It  is  certi- 
fied for  sixty.  There  is  no  nurse.  The  guardians  sub- 
scribe £10  lUs.  to  the  *  *  -District  Nursing  Associa- 
tion in  return  for  which  the  district  nurse  attends  upon 
indoor  and  outdoor  paupers  when  required.  There  is  no 
isolation  hospital  in  the  district,  but  there  are  isolation 
wards  in  the  workhouse.  The  number  reUeved  in  the 
workhouse  during  the  half-year  ending  *  *  ,  19 — 
was  fifty-eight,  consisting  of  twenty  sixty  years  of  age 
and  over,  and  nineteen  children. 

The  number  in  the  workhouse  on  *  *  ,  was 
iorty-seven. 


Unfortunately  on  the  day  of  my  visit  the  Board  was 
not  sitting,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
the  Chairfnan.  There  is  nothing  of  note  in  this  Union,  it 
is  an  agricultural  district  with  a  little  slate  quarrying 
and  lead  mining.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  about  400 
men  employed  in  the  mines  near  *  *  .  Now  there  are 
only  about  fifty.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  affected 
the  rate  of  pauperism  much.  On  *  *  ,  18 —  the 
rate  of  pauperism  was  the  same  as  on  *  *  ,  19 — , 
viz.,  3.1.  *  *  is  the  urban  part  of  the  Union,  and 
leects  five  Guardians  on  the  board.  It  has  the  highest 
rate  of  pauperism,  being  a  market  town  it  attracts  the 
people  who  prefer  a  little  casual  employment  rather 
than  regular  work  in  the  country  parishes. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  Union  is  rather  high,  being 
£5  10s.  per  head  of  population  as  against  £4  Is.  in  Union 
No.  96. 

There  seem  to  be  no  charitable  institutions  of  any  kind. 

There  are  outdoor  relief  regulations  in  force  but  no 
scale  of  reUef.  The  amount  per  head  per  week  averaged 
2s.  5d.  for  the  half-year  ending  *  *  ,  19 — as  against 
3s.  4d.  in  *  *  ,  19 — .  The  total  amount  paid  in 
jut-relief  during  the  year  ending  *  *  ,  19 — ,  was 
£2,623,  and  the  amount  repaid  was  £189. 

At  the  last  election  all  the  Guardians  were  elected 
unopposed. 


No.  100. 


tlural  :  100,  Population,  about  38,000  (19—). 

Acreage,  73,269  (Booth). 
Guardians,  thirty-five. 
Elected  as  Guardians,  ten. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  twentj  -five. 
Lady  Guardians,  six. 
-Co-opted,  0. 

Relief  Committee,  one.    The  whole  Board. 
Relieving  officers,  three. 
Pauperism,  3'6    *       *    ,  19 — . 
Indoor  14  per  cent. 
Outdoor,  86  per  cent. 
Parishes,  nineteen. 
Persons  per  acre,  0*53. 

The  population  in  this  Union  has  decreased  from 
about  42,000  in  18—  to  about  38,000  in  19—.  The  rate 
of  pauperism  has  also  fallen  from  5-0  to  3-6  during  the 
last  ten  years.  With  a  declining  population  one  might 
«xpect  to  find  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  pauperism.  The  reason 
why  this  is  not  so  is,  I  believe,  a  gradually  improved 
administration. 

The  rate  is  however  still  high,  being  the  highest  but 
six  Unions  in     *         *  . 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  change  in  the  conditions 
of  labour  during  that  period.  The  decline  in  the  mining 
industry  dates  further  back.  There  has  been  a  slight 
shifting  of  population  from  one  parish  to  another. 
Between  18—  and  19—  No.  2  declined  954  or  17  per 


cent.,  whilst  No.  19  increased  919  or  37  per  cent. 
The  town  of  *  *  has  slightly  decreased  in  popu- 
lation. It  is  unique  in  one  respect,  vi7.,  it  possesses 
a  holy  well  which  is  let  by  the  Urban  Council  to  the 
Catholic  Church  at  a  yearly  rental.  A  large  number  of 
visitors  are  attracted  to  the  town  for  faith -healing  purposes. 
They  are  mostly  poor  people  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 
Many  poor  householders  get  an  income  by  taking  in  visitors 
priacipaUy  during  the  summer  months.  It  has  no  attract- 
tions  whatever  to  better  class  hoUday  makers.  There  is 
no  water  supply  and  no  drainage  system.  There  is  one 
pubhc  house  to  every  100  inhabitants  and  one  place  of 
worship  to  every  220.  On  enquiring  why  the  rate  of 
pauperism  was  stiU  so  high  I  was  informed  that  the  rural 
parts  of  the  Union  were  highly  pauperised  and  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  aged  people  were  reheved.  This  led  me 
to  enquire  into  each  parish  with  the  result  that  I  found 
there  was  a  lower  rate  of  pauperism  in  the  rural  parishes 
although  a  larger  percentage  of  paupers  were  aged. 

The  Guardians  publish  an  excellent  Year  Book  which 
contains  a  Hst  of  persons  reUeved  dmring  the  year  in  each 
parish.  With  the  aid  of  this  list  I  worked  out  the  rate 
of  outdoor  pauperism  for  each  parish,  and  also  ex- 
tracted the  number  of  persons  sixty  years  of  age  and 
over. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  persons  in 
each  parish  relieved  during  the  year. 


REPORTS  OF  VISITS  TO  POOR  LAW  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Rural — continued. 
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Kise  or  fall  of 
Population. 

Rural. 

Per  cent. 
Kelieved. 

Rise  or  fall  oi 
Population. 

Urban. 

Per  cent. 
Relieved, 



No.  1  

2-1 

- 

No,  15  - 

4-8 



No.  2  - 

7-6 

— 

No.  16  -      -      -      -  - 

6-0 

- 

No.3  - 

2-7 

+ 

No,  17  - 

2-3 

+ 

No.  4      -      -      -      -  ,  - 

4-6 

— 

No.  18  - 

6-3 

+ 

No.  5      -      -      -  - 

10-0 

+ 

No.  19  - 

6-0 

+ 

No.  6  - 

4-0 

_ 

No.  7  ' 

5-4 

+ 

No.  8  

5-6 

+ 

No.  9  - 

.  3-3 

No.  ID    -      -      -      -    ■  - 

4-6 

+ 

No.  11  - 

7-6 

+ 

No.  12  - 

3-8 

No.  13  - 

6-6 

No.  14.    -      -      -      -  - 

2-1 

Rural:  100 
(contd.) 


No.  2  and  No.  16  should  really  be  taken  together 
for  all  purposes  affecting  pauperism;  thus  leaving 
thirteen  parishes  to  be  considered  as  rural,  the  rate  of 
pauperism  works  out  at  4"9  ;  36  "7  per  cent,  of  those 
relieved  were  sixty  years  of  age  and  over.  The  urban 
parishes,  together  with  No.  2  works  out  at  5*8,  whilst 
35  '4  per  cent,  of  those  relieved  were  sixty  years  of  age 
and  over. 

These  figures  show  clearly  that  the  urban  parishes 
contain  more  persons  who  received  relief  during  the 
year. 

The  table  also  shows  that  No.  19  and  No.  1&  have 
nearly  the  same  rate  although  the  former  had  a  rise  of 
37  per  cent,  in  population  and  the  latter  a  decrease  of 
17  per  cent. 

We  also  find  that  No.  1  and  No.  14  with  a  de- 
clining population  have  the  lowest  rate  of  pauperism, 
whilst  No.  5  and  No.  11  with  an  increasing  population 
have  the  highest  rate  of  pauperism.  Very  little 
is  to  be  gamed,  however,  by  taking  the  rate  of 
pauperism  of  a  very  small  area  e.g..  No.  5  has  a 
population  of  205  and  there  were  twenty-two 
persons  relieved.  Twelve  out  of  the  twenty-two 
comprise  two  families  stricken  with  tjrphoid  fever 
whilst  seven  of  the  remaining  ten  were  over  sixty-five. 
This  led  me  to  take  the  rural  parishes  together  and  the 
urban  together  for  purposes  of  comparison,  with  the 
result  already  shown.  The  percentage  of  persons  re- 
lieved during  the  year  on  population  was  5 '3.  After 
deducting  746  persons  sixty  years  of  age  or  over  the 
percentage  is  3 '4. 

As  a  very  large  number  of  persons  relieved  are  per- 
manent cases  (fully  three -fourths)  the  percentage-  of 
persons  relieved  under  sixty  years  of  age,  on  a  one-day 
count,  would  stiU  be  high.  Some  explanation  is  needed 
for  this.  There  appear  to  be  some  casual  workers  in  the 
various  works  along  the  *  *  side  ;  the  work  is  some- 
what intermittent.  The  industries  are  coal-mining, 
lead-mining,  and  smelting,  tin  plate,  alkali,  steel,  iron, 
brick,  lime  and  carriage  works.  There  are  also  flannel, 
paper,  and  steam  saw  mUls,  There  is  now  a  better 
prospect  for  the  mining  industry ;  pits  are  being  re- 
opened. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  grant 
out-relief  a  little  more  hberallv  Fewer  people  were 
relieved  during  the  year  ending  *  *  ,  19 —  than  in 
the  year  19 — . 

I  attended  the  Board  meeting  and  heard  the  relief  cases 
dealt  with.    Like  most  of  the  other  Unions  in  the  dis- 


trict relief  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  destitution,  e.g., 
(A.)  Aged  man,  two  single  ablebodied  sons  at  home. 
One  said  to  work  irregularly,  the  other  working  at  paper 
mills  earning  18s.  per  week.  The  earnings  were  not 
entered  in  the  application  and  report  book.  Relief 
23.  6d.  in  kind,  (B).  Aged  man,  living  with  two  able -bodied 
nephews.  No  earnings  ascertained.  The  relieving  officer 
said  it  was  not  usual  in  such  cases. 
E.  J.,  man  fifty- two.    Wife  fifty. 

Son  E.  Twenty,  pays  10s. ;  earnings  said  to  be  20s. 

F.    Seventeen,  earns  16s.  per  week. 

H.    Fourteen,  earns  10s.  per  week. 

M.    Twenty-two,  delicate. 

A.    Eighteen,  dressmaker. 

L.  Five. 

D.  Six. 

Nine  persons.  Total  earnings  46s 
Relief  6s.  in  food  for  four  weeks. 

This  case  was  put  on  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
local  Guardian. 

A  case  in  the  other  extreme  was  that  of  a  widow  with 
five  children  granted  8s.  per  week. 

There  are  standing  orders  printed  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  No.  97  Union  and  the  one  already  quoted  is 
exactly  the  same  in  both  Unions.  • 

There  are  no  endowed  charities  and  the  chapels  and 
churches  are  too  poor  to  give  much  assistance. 

The  Guardians  subscribe  £3  3s.  to  each  of  five- 
nursing  associations  for  nursing  the  sick  poor  in  their 
own  homes. 

The  total  amount  granted  in ,  out-relief  during  year 
ending  *  *  ,  19—  was  £8,329  16s.  4d.,  averaging  2s.  7d. 
per  head  of  persons  relieved  per  week  ;  £331  18s.  4d.  was 
collected  from  relatives.  The  relieving  officers  are 
paid  10  per  cent,  for  collection. 

The  reUeving  officers'  areas  are  respectively  as  follows  : — 
16,047,  25,392,  31,830  acres. 

The  officer  with  the  largest  area  had  453  cases  on  his 
books  on  *  *  ,  19— .  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  pay  numerous  visits  to  the  honje  s  of  paiipers. 

There  is  a  good  workhouse  with  well  ventilated  sick 
wards.  It  is  in  excellent  condition  and  well  managed. 
The  master  and  matron  are  very  capable  officers. 

There  is  a  separate  home  for  children  built  on  a  separate 
site  but  adjoining  the  workhouse  site. 

At  the  last  election  thirty  Guardians  out  of  thirty-fivfr 
were  returned  unopposed. 


■  No.  101, 

Population  (19— ),  about  34,000.  Pauperism,    2-6.  Rural;  101. 

Acreage,  50,248  (Booth).  Indoor,  12  per  cent. 

Guardians,  thirty-seven.  Out-door,  88  per  cent. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  fourteen.  Parishes,  seventeen. 

Elected  as  Guardians,  twenty-three.  Persons  per  acre,  0'68. 

Lady  Guardians,  four.  Relief  Committees,  three. 

Relieving  officers,  three. 
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The  Board  meetings  are  held  monthly.  I  attended 
the  meeting  on  *  *  .  There  are  three  Relief 
Committees  which  meet  monthly  in  their  respective 
districts.  They  consist  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parishes  in  each  rehef  district.  There  are  three  relieving 
officers  all  of  whom  appear  to  me  as  rather  good  men. 
The  salaries  are  not  very  high,  but  they  each  hold  the 
positions  of  collectors,  vaccination  ofiBcers,  and  registrar 
of  their  respective  districts  and  their  total  incomes 
amount  to  £173.  £157.  and  £147  respectively. 

The  Union  is  a  growmg  one  m  respect  to  population, 
rateable  value,  and  number  of  paupers.  There  are 
several  seaside  resorts  in  the  Union  and  the  rateable 
value  per  head  of  population  is  the  highest  in  *  * 
being  £7  1 7s. 

At  the  Board  meeting,  an  assistant  matron  was  ap- 
pointed. The  chief  qualification,  the  master  said,  was 
cooking.  The  only  candidate  who  had  any  experience 
of  cooking  was  an  ex-officer  of  the  Union,  who  had  eleven 
years'  previous  service  in  Poor  Law  institutions.  It  was 
decided  by  vote  to  strike  her  name  out  because  the 
previous  years  would  be  counted  for  superannuation 
purposes.  The  workhouse  is  an  old  one,  there  is  however 
an  infirmary  of  more  recent  date.  The  worst  feature 
of  the  workhouse  is  the  number  of  children  housed  there 
which  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  many  as  adults. 

There  is  little  inclination  to  order  indoor  relief.  It  is 
•considered  to  be  "  much  cheaper  outdoor  than  indoor." 
The  consequence  is  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons 
on  the  outdoor  relief  list  who  are  not  in  want  of  all  the 
necessaries  and  in  some  cases  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life. 
I  visited  the  homes  of  about  thirty  cases  with  the  relieving 
officer. 

Five  of  the  recipients  were  aged  people  with  able- 
bodied  sons  living  at  home  and  able  to  maintain  them. 
One  an  aged  woman  living  with  her  married  daughter 
whose  husband  is  a  joiner  in  full  work.  One  an  aged 
woman  (nin:ty-five),  living  with  her  daughter  (a  spinster), 
who  keeps  a  lodging  house  in  the  best  quarter  of  the 
town,  rent  about  £40  and  rates.    Two  were  aged  sisters 


living  in  a  well-furnished  house,  £26  a  year  and  rates ; 
relief  given  8s.  The  elder  sister  was  ill  and  required 
attention  which  prevented  them  taking  in  visitors. 
This  seemed  a  very  proper  case  for  private  charity. 
Some  friends  are  supposed  to  be  supplying  what  they 
require  in  addition  to  the  8s.  relief,  but  the  relieving 
officer  had  no  definite  information.  One  case  was  a- 
young  widow  with  five  children  at  home  under  eleven ; 
relief  8s.,  the  rent  was  7s.  per  week.  She  is  said  to  do  a 
little  charing.  The  exact  amount  she  earned  was  not 
ascertained.  The  home  and  children  were  in  a  dirty 
and  neglected  condition. 

On  looking  through  the  application  and  report  book, 
I  found  many  cases  where  the  earnings  of  the  elder  children 
were  either  not  ascertained,  or  ignored,  e.g.,  R.  J.,  Widow, 
forty-nine.  Three  children  under  sixteen ;  elder  children 
R  *  *  ,  twenty-five,  stonemason  ;  J  *  *  ,  twenty-two, 
engine  cleaner  ;  W  *  *  ,  twenty,  labourer  ;  T  *  *  , 
nineteen  ;  A  *  *  ,  eighteen  ;  H  *  *  ,  fifteen,  earning  5s. 
all  living  at  home.  All  the  elder  children  in  full  work, 
no  earnings  ascertained.    Relief,  5s. 

J.  P.,  widow,  aged  sixty-six.  Son  E  *  at  home  in 
work,  no  earnings  ascertained.    Relief,  3s. 

M.  J.,  widow,  fifty -six.  Son  R  *  *  ,  thirty-one, 
single,  wages,  18s.  ;  son  E  *  *  ,  twenty-two,  10s.  ; 
both  at  home.    Relief,  4s. 

A.  E.  J.,  widow,  thirty-eight.  Two  single  sons  at 
home,  twenty  and  nineteen  respectively.  No  earnings 
ascertained.    Relief,  7s. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  relief  given  is  outdoor 
relief  and  the  amount  per  head  per  week  is  2s.  4  Jd.  The 
number  on  the  books  on  *  *  was  917,  but  the 
number  relieved  during  the  half-year  was  1,859.  The 
reason  why  the  rate  of  pauperism  is  low  (2' 6)  is  because 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  population,  principally  of  the 
residential  class.  It  increased  37  per  cent,  during  the 
last  decade  and  the  rate  of  increas  ■  is  still  being  main- 
tained. 

At  the  last  election  fifteen  Guardian?  out  of  thirty-seven 
were  returned  unopposed. 


-■  No. 

Population,  about  42,000  (19—). 
Acreage,  88,201. 
Guardians,  fifty-three. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  forty-three. 

Elected  as  Guardians,  ten. 

No'Lady  Guardians  or  co-opted  Guardians. 

Four 'relieving  officers. 

Pauperism,  3-7.       *       *    ,  19— . 

Indoor,  7  per  cent. 

Outdoor,  93  per  cent. 

Parishes,  seventeen. 

Pe:sons  per  acre,  0'48. 

Four  Relief  Committees. 

There  are  four  relieving  officers  and  the  Board  divide 
into  four  Committees  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  parishes  in  the  respective  districts.  They  all  sit  at 
the  same  time  at  the  workhouse.  Applicants  for  relief 
rarely  attend. 

The  Union  covers  88,201  acres  and  consists  of  s-jventeen 
parishes. 

The  workhouse  is  pleasantly  situated.  The  wards  are 
very  well  looked  after.  There  is  a  very  good  infirmary  of 
modem  design  with  twenty  beds.  The  total  accommoda- 
tion is  153.  A  new  chapel  has  been  built  by  the  unem- 
ployed— non-paupers.  The  number  of  men  employed, 
fifty-four;  wages  per  hour,  skilled,  5d.,  unskilled,  4id. 
"The  men  were  recommended  by  the  Guardians  from  their 
own  district.  Very  little  pauper  assistance  was  given. 
The  accommodation  is  for  240  persons  (Note :— The 
certified  accommodation  of  the  workhouse  is  153).  The 
total  cost  is  £850 ;  £399  was  paid  in  wages  and  the 
remainder  was  for  material. 

I  was  informed  that  prior  to  commencing  the  work  no 
sanction  was  got  from  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
no  plans  were  submitted.  The  workhouse  master  appears 
to  have  been  the  architect  of  the  scheme.  As  plans  were 
subsequently  required  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
an  architect  was  paid  £5  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  building. 

I  was  present  at  the  Board  meeting.  The  business 
of  the  Board  is  usually  transacted  entirely  in  Welsh  : 


102. 

for  my  edification  all  the  members  were  requested  to 
speak  in  English.  This  was  attempted,  but  when  any 
difficulty  of  expression  arose  they  lapsed  into  *  . 
However,  sufficient  English  was  spoken  to  enable  me 
to  follow  closely  the  business  before  the  Board.  I  also 
sat  with  two  Relief  Committees  whose  meetings  pre- 
ceded the  Board  meeting,  and  afterwards  went  through 
the  application  and  report  books  of  the  other  two 
officers.  There  are  a  large  number  of  cases  in  receipt  of 
relief  living  imder  similar  conditions  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  reports  of  No.  97  and  No.  101.  It  is,  therefore, 
uimecessary  to  give  more  than  one  or  two  cases  coming 
under  each  of  the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  Aged  people  are  granted  out-relief  when 
living  with  legally  liable  relatives  able  to  maintain 
them.  This  becomes  in  actual  practice  an  old  age 
pension. 

P.  25,  widow,  aged  sixty-nine.  Son  *  *  , 
single,  journeyman,  in  work,  wages  not  ascertained. 
Relief,  4s.  Gd. 

P.  5,  wid  w,  aged  seventy-two.  Single  son  at 
home  in  work.    Wages  24s.    Relief,  2s.  6d. 

(2)  Aged  people  are  granted  relief  when  living 
with  relatives  not  legally  liable,  but  where  the 
income  is  amply  sufficient  for  all. 

(3)  Relief  is  granted  to  children  under  working 
age  living  with  the  mother  and  elder  brothers  and 
sisters. 

M.  J.,  widow.  Two  single  sons,  thirty-five  and 
twenty-seven,  each  pay  10s.  per  week  for  board  and 
lodgings.  Four  daughters,  one  at  home  under 
fourteen.    Relief  granted.  Is.  6d. 

(4)  Relief  is  granted  to  able-bodied  men  in  receipt 
of  wages.  ■ 

R.W.J. ,  forty-nine,  vnie.  forty-five,  with  four 
children  getting  lOs.  per  week  relief.  Has  been 
working  six  weeks  and  drawn  £2  19s.  3d.  wages.  A 
fortnight's  wages  are  kept  in  hand  by  employer.  He 
is  now  in  full  work.  Relief  granted  5s.  per  week 
four  weeks. 
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Another  case  almost  identical    with    this  was 
granted  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  four  weeks. 

(5)  Outdoor  relief  is  granted  to  orphan  children  as  a 
matter  of  course.    Children  in  work  under  sixteen 
are  not  counted  as  paupers  when  living  with  their 
parents  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  because  they  are 
not  considered  as  dependent  children.    In  the  case 
of  girls  they  are  not  counted  even  when  not  working. 
The  relieving  officer's  application  and  report  books 
had  few  entries  of  visits  at  the  homes  of  paupers.  They 
are  expected  to  visit  at  least  once  in  three  months.  The 
visits  are  not  thought  to  be  so  necessary  as  the  applicants 
are  seen  at  the  pay  stations  and  the  local  Guardians  are 
expected  to  report  any  change  in  circumstances. 

The  relieving  officers  struck  me  as  being  very  good 
men  who  would  administer  the  relief  with  greater  dis- 
crimination if  the  local  Guardians  exercised  a  little  less 
control  over  them.  The  family  ties  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
strong  as  in  *  *  ,  e.g.,  a  woman  ajjplied  to  take  her 
mother  out  of  the  workhouse  if  the  Guardians  would 
allow  5s.  per  week.    The  application  was  granted,  no 


question  was  raised  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  woman.  Rural  :  102 

— Another  case  was  that  of  an  aged  widow  granted  5s.  (contd), 

relief  per  week.    She  had  two  sons,  one  married  and  one 

child.    He  is  a  quarryman  and  owns  a  small  farm.  The 

other  son  is  an  insurance  agent,  married  and  three  children, 

with  18s.  6d.  per  week  and  commission.    He,  however, 

refused  to  state  the  amount  of  commission.    He  owns 

four  cottages  which  are  mortgaged  ;  they  bring  in  £9  clear. 

His  mother  lives  in  one  and  pays  £4  per  annum.  He 

was  ordered  to  repay  Is.  to  the  Guardians,  which  he  refused 

to  pay. 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  the  Guardians  to  make  an 
order  for  the  house  for  the  mother.  Tlie  sons  were  well 
able  to  maintain  her  without  outdoor  relief,  but,  so  long  as 
the  parish  would  give  relief  they  would  do  nothing  for 
her. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  Union  is  £3  7s.  per  head  of 
population,  being  the  lowest  in  *  *  ,  and  the  rate 
of  pauperism  is  the  highest  but  three. 

At  the  last  election  forty-two  Guardians  out  of  fifty- 
three  were  returned  unopposed. 


No. 

Population,  about  38,000  (19—). 
Acreage,  91,276  (Booth). 
Guardians,  fifty-nine. 
Elected  as  Guardians,  thirty. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  twenty-nine. 

Lady  Guardians,  two. 

Co-opted,  two. 

Relief  Committee,  one. 

Pauperism,  3.3. 

Indoor,  8*3  per  cent. 

Outdoor,  91 '7  per  cent. 

Parishes,  twenty-eight. 

Persons  per  acre,  0  •  42. 

Relieving  officers,  four. 

This  Union  may  be  said  to  be  at  a  standstill  so  far  as 
population  is  concerned;  between  18 —  and  19 —  the 
increase  was  only  1  •  6  per  cent.  The  area  is  a  large 
one  and  it  dovetails  in  a  curious  manner  into  the 
Oounty  of  *  *  to  the  extent  of  38,007  acres  (land 
only).  There  are  31,228  acres  (land  only)  in  *  * 
(part  of  which  is  mountain),  which  contains  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  Union.  It  is  mostly  agricultural, 
partly  urban  and  residential. 

There  is  one  workhouse  situated  at  *  *  on  a  rather 
Simited  site.  It  is  now  too  small.  The  Guardians  have 
■an  extension  scheme  under  consideration.  The  Medical 
Officer  and  architect  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  be  inadvisable  to  extend  the  present  buildings  and 
they  advise  the  Guardians  to  build  a  new  workhouse  and 
infirmary  on  a  new  site  and  sell  the  old  workhouse.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  £28,000.  The  old  work- 
house is  expected  to  realise  £3,500. 

The  posts  of  master  and  matron  have  recently  become 
vacant.    A  local  joiner  and  his  wife  have  been  appointed. 

The  children  have  been  taken  from  the  workhouse  to  a 
home  which  the  Guardians  have  provided  at      *  *. 

I  visited  this  home.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
rather  broken-down  piece  of  property,  upon  which  the 
Guardians  have  had  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  adapting  it  for  the  purpose.  It,  however,  answers  its 
purpose  very  well.  The  children  seemed  very  cheerful 
and  comfortable. 

The  Board  was  not  meeting  on  the  day  of  my  visit, 
which  1  regret.  I  interviewed  two  of  the  relieving  officers, 
one  of  whom  has  been  an  officer  for  twenty-six  years  ; 
he  knows  his  cases  thoroughly.  There  are,  in  his  opinion, 
many  cases  on  the  books  who  ought  not  to  be  relieved 
except  inside  the  workhouse  and  many  who  did  not  need 
relief,  that  is  if  destitution  be  taken  as  the  qualification. 

R.  E.,  eighty-seven.  Living  with  married  daughter. 
Single  son  living  in  same  house,  in  work,  repays  to 
Guardians  Is. 

It  is  not  usual  to  give  relief  to  an  applicant  and  get 
repayment  from  a  legally  liable  son  living  in  the  same 
house. 

It  appears  to  be  a  practice  to  give  outdoor  relief  in 
such  cases  on  the  condition  that  legally  liable  relations 

429. 


103. 

sign  an  agreement  form  to  repay  to  the  Guardians  a  sum  fJural  :  103. 
per  week  which  is  agreed  upon. 

If  the  payments  are  not  made,  action  is  taken  against 
them  in  the  County  Court. 

The  form  of  agreement  is  as  follows  :  — 
Maintenance  by  Relations 

Agreement  to  Maintain 

No.  103  UxiON. 

An  agreement  made  between  

of  in  the  Coxmty  of 

 of  the  one  part,  and  the 

Guardians  of  the    Poor  of  the  Union, 

in  the  said  County,  of  the  other  part : 

Whereby  the  said  agrees  to  pay, 

or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Guardians,  or  to  such 
person  as  they  may  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  weekly, 

and  every  week,  from  the  day  of  

the  sum  of  ^  shillings,  and 

 pence,  for  and  towards  the  relief  and 

maintenance  of  


the  of  the  said  

now  chargeable  to  the  common  fund  of  the  said  Union, 
for  and  during  so  long  a  time  as  he  shall  be  chargeable 
to  the  common  fund  of  the  said  Union 

Witness  my  hand  this  day  of  190 

(Signed)  .  

Witness  

of  

The  amount  repaid  by  relatives  for  both  poor  indoor  and 
outdoor  paupers  is,  however,  very  small  It  averages 
about  £600  a  year.  The  total  amount  paid  in  out-relief 
was  £8,477  lis.  8d.,  for  the  year  ending    *    *    ,  19 — . 

This  amount  has  not  varied  more  than  £400  from  this 
amount  for  the  last  ten  years. 

There  are  no  rules  or  regulations  with  regard  to  outdoor 
relief  but  a  scale  of  relief  is  printed  which  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  103  Union. 

(For  Guardians  only.) 

Scale  or  ordinary  weekly  relief  approved  by  the  Guardians 
at  their  meeting  held  *  *  ,  18 —  and  * 
*    ,  19—. 

Class  of  Paupers. 

I.— Single.  Weekly 
Belief, 
s.  d. 

1  Old  and  infirm         -       -       -       -       -       -    3  6 

2  Temporary  disabled  3  6 

y 
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\I  — Married  Coujjies, 


1  Old  and  infirm 

2  Temporary  disabled 

3  „         with  one  child 

4  „         with  two  children 

5  „         with  three  „ 

6  with  four  „ 


III  — Widows- 

With  one  child 

With  two  children  - 

With  three 

With  four 

With  five 

With  six  ,, 


-Disabled. 


IV  — Widows — Able-bodied. 


With  two  children 

With  three  „ 

With  four  „ 

With  five  ,, 

With  six  ,. 

With  seven  ., 


Weekly 
Relief, 
s.  d. 

-  5  0 

-  4  0 

-  5  0 

-  6  0 

-  6  6 

-  7  0 


6 


3 

4  6 

6  0 

7  6 
9  0 

10  6 


N.B. — The  above  scale  is  to  be  taken  more  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Guardians  in  dispensing  relief  than  as  a 
hard  and  fast  rule. 

By  Order, 

*  '  *       ,  Clerk. 


The  class  of  persons  relieved  is  very  similar  to  those 
in  other  Unions  in  the  district.  Destitution  is  not  strictly 
the  test  of  need,  e.g. : 

J.  M.,  widow,  fifty-five,  a  letter  carrier,  6s.  per  week 
wages.    Relief  4s.  6d. 

Three  children  at  home,  aged  thirteen,  eleven,  and 
nine,  respectively. 

She  had  the  following  sons  and  daughters,  all  single  : 


M  * 
J  * 
W  * 
R  * 
O  * 
E  * 


Twenty-seven.    At  home. 
Twenty-six.    At  home. 
Twenty-four.    In    *  * 
Twenty-two.    At  home. 
Eighteen.    At  home. 
— In  service. 

I  took  particulars  of  many  cases  in  receipt  of  relief 
where  there  were  upgrown  sons  and  daughters  at  home. 
In  the  case  of  aged  people  rehef  is  given  rather  freely,  even 
when  it  is  known  they  are  not  in  want.  Of  the  1,484 
persons  relieved  outdoor  during  the  half-year  ending 
*  *  19 — ,  437  were  children,  385  adults  under  sixty, 
and  662  sixty  years  of  age  and  over  ;  538  out  of  the  662 
were  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

A  Board  of  fifty-nine  Guardians  seems  to  be  altogether 
unnecessary  to  manage  a  workhouse  of  130  beds  and  to 
grant  out-relief  to  persons  who,  in  but  few  instances,  ever 
appear  before  the  Board. 

*  *  with  a  population  of  about  5,000  elects  six. 
Guardians. 

It  is  an  urban  district  and  the  rate  of  pauperism  is  much 
higher  than  the  rate  in  the  average  of  the  agricultural 
parishes. 


No.  104. 


Population,  about  21,000. 
Acreage,  93,017  (Booth). 
Guardians,  forty-five. 
Elected  as  Guardians,  five. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  thirty-eight. 

Lady  Guardian,  one. 

Co-opted  Guardians,  two. 

Relief  Committee,  one. 

Pauperism,  3.3. 

Indoor,  6  per  cent. 

Outdoor  94  per  cent. 

Parishes,  thirty-two. 

Persons,  per  acre  0"2f. 

Relieving  officers,  four. 

The  population  is  a  decreasing  one  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  several  watering  places  have  sprung  up  in  recent 
years. 

In  these  parishes  the  population  has  increased,  there 
is  therefore  a  gradual  depopulation  going  on  in  the  ag- 
ricultural parishes. 

The  rateable  value  increased  from  £70,616  in  18 — 
to  £102,582  in  19—.  - 

Pauperism  decreased  in  the  same  period  from  4*4  to 
3-3. 

The  indoor  numbers  were  higher  and  the  outdoor 
considerably  lower. 

The  average  amount  per  head  of  persons  reheved  is 
2s.  lid.  Of  the  total  number  in  receipt  of  outdoor  rehef 
on  *  *  last  (661)  sixty-seven  were  between  the 
age  of  sixty  and  sixty-five,  and  301  over  sixty-five. 

The  workhouse  is  certified  for  180,  with  only  seventy 
inmates  on    *       *  . 

It  IS  the  only  institution  ;  all  classes  of  persons  are 
housed  there  including  several  noisy  harmless  lunatics.  A 
serious  accident  happened  to  a  shunter  of  the  railway  on 


the  day  of  my  visit ;  the  man  was  removed  to  and  nursed 
in  the  sick  ward  of  the  workhouse,  it  being  the  only  in- 
stitution for  treating  such  a  case. 

There  are  four  relieving  officers  whose  residences  are 
wide  apart.  I  could  only  visit  two  of  them,  one  at  *  * 
and  the  other  at  *  *  .  The  former  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory  and  his  books  were  in  a  very  bad  state. 
He  is  not  very  particular  in  noting  the  circumstances.  He 
never  ascertains  the  incomes  of  persons  living  with  appli- 
cants if  not  legally  Uable,  because,  he  said  the  Guardians 
gave  relief  in  some  cases  where  there  were  legally  liable 
relatives  living  in  the  same  houses,  earning  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  all,  e.g.  : — 

E  R.    Widow,    aged  forty-six. 
aged  thirteen,  ten,  seven. 

One  son,  married  and  one  child. 

One  son,  I  *    *    ,  twenty-two. 
earning  20s. 

One  son,   E  *    *    .  Twenty, 
earning  20s. 

Total  income  40s.  for  six  persons,  relief  granted  4s.  6d. 
He  said  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  him  if  an  Inspector 
would  call  periodically,  visit  cases  and  report  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians. 

There  are  no  rules  or  regulations  in  force  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Guardians  in  administering  relief. 

The  other  officer  was  a  very  good  man.  Ample  par- 
ticulars were  entered  in  each  case  in  the  application  and 
report  book. 

At  the  last  election  83  per  cent,  of  the  Guardians  were 
returned  unopposed. 

*  *  is  an  urban  district  and  it  returns  three  Guar- 
dians. Some  time  ago  one  of  them  died.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  vacancy  had  not  been  filled.  No  one  could 
be  found  to  serve. 


Three  childrea 

Single,  at  home 
Single,  at  home 


No.  105. 


J'opulation,  about  14,000  (19—). 
Acreage,  60,873  (Booth). 
Guardians,  thirty-five. 

Elected  as  Rural  District  Councillors,  thirty-one. 

Elected  as  Guardians,  two. 

Lady  Guardians,  none. 

Co-opted,  two. 

Relieving  officers,  three. 

Pauperism,  4.3.  ■ 


Indoor,  5' 7  per  cent. 
Outdoor,  94-3  per  cent. 
Parishes,  twenty-seven. 
Persons  per  acre  0'23. 
Relief  committee,  one. 

The  workhouse  is  certified  for  seventy.  On  *  * 
Vast  there  were  thirty-six  inmates,  whilst  the  number 
receiving  outdoor  relief  was  589.  There  is  an  infectious 
hospital  in  the  workhouse  grounds. 
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The  rate  of  pauperism  has  decreased  in  ten  years  from 
4.7  to  4.3,  taking  the  figures  on  *  *  in  each  case. 
The  population  is  declining.  There  are  practically  no 
industries  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  tobacco 
manufaot)ries  and  a  little  shipping  at  *  *  the  whole 
tirea  is  an  pgricultura!  one. 

It  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  highest  rate  of 
pauperism  in  the  whole  of  *    *  . 

There  are  some  excellent  rules  in  force  for  the  administra- 
tion of  out-relief,  also  a  seals  of  relief  as  follows  : — 

Scale  of  ordinary  weekly  relief,  stdject  to  the 
above  rules. 

Class  1. — Able-bodied  widows — supporting  s.  d.     s.  d. 

more  than  one  child — for  each  child  1  0 

Class  2. — Disabled  Widows  supporting 
children — for  self  the  same  as  sin- 
gle Daupers  of  the  same  class 
(below;,  and  in  addition  for  each 
child   10 

Class  3. — Single  paupers,  old  or  infirm  : — 

Under  70  years  old       -       -       -  2  0 

From  70  to  75  years  old       -       -  2  0  to  3  6 

From  75  to  80  years  old        -       -  3  6  to  4  6 

Over  80  years  old  -       -       -       -  4  6  to  6  0 

Class  4:. — Married  couples,  old  and  infirm — 

half    as   much    again  as  single 

paupers  of  the  same  age. 
N.B. — This  scale  is  intended  less  as  a  strict  Rule  than 
as  a  guide  to  the  Guardians  to  ensure  the  administration 


of  relief  on  some  regular  and  fair  basis  throughout  the  Rural  :  105 
Union.  (contd). 

The  standard  of  eligibility  for  relief  seems  to  be  very 
much  the  same  as  in  other  Unions  in  the  district.  Many 
cases  could  be  given  similar  to  those  already  cited  belong- 
ing to  other  Unions. 

One  case  might  be  mentioned  which  illustrates  the 
readiness  with  which  old  people  are  relieved. 

M.  R.,  a  widow,  afi;ed  sixty-nine.  Her  son  W  *  * 
single,  living  with  ber  is  coachmxn  fcr  the  District 
Medical  Officer,  receiving  10s.  per  week  and  one 
meal  a  day,  sometimes  two. 

The  relieving  officer  said  he  was  not  working  under  the 
usual  rate  of  pay  for  such  a  situation.  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  only  fair  to  assume  that  a  married  man  would  be  ex- 
pected at  least  to  keep  a  wife  on  such  a  wage,  and  the 
probabilities  are  it  is  being  done.  In  such  cases  the  Guar- 
dians would  not  supplement  the  wages,  yet  they  excuse 
the  man  in  this  case  from  fully  maintaining  his  mother 
although  she  is  keeping  house  for  him.  A  house  with 
two  rooms  can  be  had  for  lOd.  to  Is.  per  week 

There  are  a  larger  number  of  aged  people  in  this  Union 
than  in  any  Union  in  the  district,  the  number  being  128 
per  1,000. 

The  relieving  officer  said  they  come  back  to  their 
native  place  in  old  age,  after  being  away  for  many  years. 
They  manage  to  live  somehow  for  the  first  year  without 
relief,  thereby  gaining  a  status  of  irremovability.  They 
then  apply  for  relief,  and  remain  until  they  die.  There 
are  no  endowed  charities. 

The  Guardians  subscribs  to  nurses  associations  and 
hospitals  £28  2s.  per  annum. 


No.  106. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  two  workhouses  yesterday,  one  of  them  at  Rural :  106. 

*  *  and  the  other  where  the  pauper  children  are  accommodated  at    *  *. 

The  Children's  Home,  so  far  as  site  is  concerned,  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  suited 
lor  the  housing  of  children,  being  on  high  ground,  with  good  air  and  a  very 
■extensive  view.  I  saw  the  master  and  matron.  The  master,  curiously  enough,  told 
me  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  an  engine  driver  on  the  *  *  Railway  and 
had  frequently  driven  the  engine  of  the  train  on  which  the  late  Queen  had  travelled  to 

*  *.  Erom  being  engine  driver,  he  was  appointed  some  thirteen  years  ago  to  the 
mastership  of  this  home,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  he  appeared  to  me,  now  at  least, 
well  fitted  for  the  position  he  fills.  There  are  in  the  home  at  the  present  moment 
seventy-one  children.  The  house  is  perhaps  not  a  new  one,  and  one  does  not  find  there 
any  of  the  more  modern  appointments  and  more  luxurious  equipments  which  were  in 
"evidence  at  the  School  at  *  *  and  other  schools  in  England  which  one 
has  visited.  Nor  is  the  cost  of  the  Home  at  all  excessive.  It  amounts  to  between 
3s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  head  per  week,  and  this  includes  provisions,  food,  and  clothing.  The 
ground  surrounding  the  home  is  not  spacious,  and  although  there  is  provision  made  for 
certain  outdoor  games  being  played,  the  children  have  no  cricket  or  football  ground, 
but  the  master  told  me  that  they  are  taught  swimming  in  the  public  baths.  From 
their  appearance  it  did  not  seem  to  me  they  suffered  from  want  of  more  outdoor 
life  than  they  have. 

They  have  a  boys'  band  which  appears  to  be  very  successful.  It  has  paid  itself,  including 
the  cost  of  the  instruments,  and  there  is  at  present  some  £130  \n  bank  to  the  credit  of  the 
band's  funds,  the  proceeds,  I  understand,  of  moneys  received  for  the  use  of  the  band  at 
different  entertainments  in  *       *  and  neighbourhood. 

The  children  attend  the  public  schools,  and  in  this  connection  it  was  reported 
to  me  by  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  whose  interest  in 
Poor  Law  work  is  well  known,  that  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  Guardians. 
They  feel  that  the  fact  that  the  children  have  to  go  into  town  for  their  schooling 
necessarily  involves  their  mixing  with  all  classes  in  *  *  and  sometimes  leads  to 
bad  results,  the  boys  and  girls  being  contaminated  by  the  company  they  meet.  This 
Guardian  is  very  keenly  in  favour  of  the  boarding  system  outside  the  Union,  and 
takes  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  some  twelve  to  twenty  of  the  children  who  are 
very  successfully  placed  with  foster  parents  in  the  *  *  district  and  who  are 
visited  by  a  committee  of  her  own  selection.  She  informed  me  that  the  success  of 
the  boarding-out  system  no  doubt  largely  depended  upon  the  committee  who  are  entrusted 
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Kural :  106  with,  the  duty  of  such  supervision,  and  she  admitted  that  it  was  by  no  means  easy  always 
(^<^"''')  to  find  suitable  workers.    The  answer  to  that  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  a  certain  duty 

should  be  placed  upon  the  Poor  Law  officials  in  the  Union  or  parish  in  which  the  children 
are  boarded  out,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  that  the  children  may  be  subjected 
to  general  inspection  as  that  the  officials  shall  always  be  apprised  when  children  are  boarded 
out  in  their  parish  and  shall  be  expected  to  give  information  when  they  have  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  need  for  inquiry  or  interference.  This  Guardian,  I  understand,  has 
written  a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  and  she  told  me  herself  that  the  Inspector's  methods  of 
inspection  were,  in  her  opinion,  very  much  too  drastic,  and  instanced  a  case  where  that 
lady's  action  had  been  strongly  resented  by  the  foster  parents. 

After  visiting  the  schools  I  went  to  the  workhouse,  and  was  taken  over  the  wards 
and  given  all  information  by  the  master.  This  is  the  only  workhouse  in  the 
Union,  and  is  now  over  forty  years  old.  A  hospital  adjoins  it  and  appeared  to 
me  to  be  largely  occupied  by  chronics  and  infirms.  There  were  at  the  time  120  inmates, 
and,  I  think,  seven  sick  nurses  besides  the  superintendent  nurse.  So  far  as  I  was  able 
to  judge,  ■^he  workhouse  seemed  to  me  to  be  well  organised  without  extravagance  or 
unnecessary  architectural  adornm.ent.  The  master  informed  me  that  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  excessive  outdoor  relief  is  curbed  by  the  country 
members  of  the  Board,  whom  he  termed  "  economists,"  and  accordingly  I  was  led  to 
think  that  the  administration  was  not  unsound.  At  the  same  time  I  notice  that  the 
pauperisni  is  over  3  per  cent.,  that  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  paupers  receive 
outdoor  relief,  and  only  27  per  cent,  receive  indoor. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  called  on  him,  but  was  not 
successful  in  finding  him  at  home. 


No.  115. 

On  Saturday,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Schools,  some  three  or  four  miles 
from  ^,  and  on  the  way  there  I  called  at  the  workhouse  and  spent  some  time 

there,  being  taken  over  the  house  by  the  master. 

I  may  say  that  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  pauperism  in  the  * 
Union.    The  Union  consists,  I  think,  mainly  of   •••  itself  and  of  a  small  portion  of 

the  surrounding  country.  The  master  informed  me  that  as  ^  *  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  visitors  and  the  population  is  more  or  less  migatory,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  without  employment  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  generally 
resort  to  the  Guardians  for  relief  in  winter.  In  this  way  he  said  the  workhouse  had  to 
provide  for  a  large  amount  of  able-bodied  pauperism  during  the  winter  months — a  condition 
of  things  which  seems  to  account  in  some  measure  for  the  excessive  proportion  of  some- 
thing like  from  thirty  to  thirty-four  per  1,000  in  receipt  of  relief.  Further,  in  the  work- 
house I  was  told  that  there  was  in  operation  a  scheme  of  classification,  under  which 
provision  was  made  for  housing  some  thirty  or  so  of  the  best  conducted  male  inmates  in 
quarters  by  themselves,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  where  they  appeared 
to  be  housed  most  comfortably  and  completely.  I  was  shown  the  little  plot  of  ground 
outside  allotted  to  each  of  these  men,  in  which  they  practise  gardening  and  grow  flowers 
for  which  prizes  are  given  during  the  season.  In  every  sense,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge, 
the  workhouse  arrangements  appeared  to  offer  every  advantage  to  those  who  desire  to 
spend  a  peaceful  and  comfortable  old  age  within  its  walls. 

I  visited  the  infirmary,  which  seemed  to  be  well  equipped  with  a  large  staff  of  nurses 
and  well  brought  up  to  date. 

The  workhouse  is  located  some  2  miles  out  of  *  *  in  a  very  healthy  and  bright 
situation,  and  one  thing  that  struck  me  was  that  the  buildings  appeared  to  be  on  a  very 
much  larger  scale  than  one  would  have  thought  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  such  a 
imion. 

The  Schools  are  situated  some  2^  or  3  miles  further  on,  and  are  very  well  worth  a 
visit. 

I  arrived  there  about  three  o'clock,  and  found  that  the  schools  are  admirably  placed 
for  the  purpose  designed.  They  are  upon  open  ground,  and  attached  to  them  is  a  very 
considerable  farm,  from  which,  I  understood  from  the  superintendent  of  the  homes,  the 
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Guardians  make  a  profit  of  some  £600  a  year.  This  profit,  I  understand,  is  derived  Rural : 
to  a  large  extent  from  sale  of  milk,  etc.,  and  other  dairy  produce  to  the;  workhouse ;  {c-ontd). 
also,  of  course,  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers.  The  farm  buildings  were  large  and 
commodious,  and  I  saw  some  thirty  to  forty  very  fine  shorthorn  cows  stalled  there,  and 
there  are  also  a  number  of  horses  for  farm  work  and  quite  a  colony  of  pigs.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  extent  of  the  farm,  but  it  must  be  considerable,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  boys — or  at  least  those  of  them  who  show  any  liking  or  desire  for  farm  labour  work — ■ 
are  encouraged  and  taught  upon  the  farm.  There  was  a  considerable  extent  of  ground 
under  potatoes  and  other  cropping, 

I  found  the  boys,  that  is  the  male  pauper  boys,  engaged  in  a  cricket  match.  Of  the 
300  inmates  of  the  Homes,  I  think  a  very  much  larger  proportion  consists  of  boys  than 
of  girls — there  being  only  some  fifty  to  sixty  girls.  The  boys  who  formed  the  cricket 
eleven  seemed  to  have  been  well  taught,  and  the  cricket  match,  at  which  I  was  present 
for  some  time,  was  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest.  Generally  speaking,  the  whole 
school  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  match  and  appeared  to  be  very  healthy  and 
generally  robust  and  well-cared  for.  At  the  far  end  of  the  cricket  ground  there  is  a  swim- 
ming pond,  which  has  been  recently  built  at  a  cost  of  some  £500,  and  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  when  I  was  there,  it  was  given  up  to  the  girls  in  the  school.  They  had  a 
swimming  mistress  there  from  *'  *  giving  them  lessons  who  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  7s.  6d.  a  lesson,  I  was  told.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  swimming  pond  of  this  kind, 
within  view  of  the  sea  and  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  afforded  considerable 
ground  for  criticism  of  the  methods  of  the  Guardians,  At  the  same  time,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  a  swimming  bath  must  be  of  much  practical  use  and  service  to  the 
children,  leaving  out  of  view  entirely  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

In  the  school  itself,  over  which  I  was  taken  by  the  superintendent,  there  is,  as  Mr, 
*  *  says,  a  very  sound  technical  education  provided.  I  was  shown  the  tailoring  depart- 
ment, where  the  boys  are  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes  ;  also  the  boot- 
making  department,  which  trade  they  are  also  taught.  Further,  the  school  was  furnished 
with  a  typewriting  machine  ;  and  those  who  have  a  taste  for  drawing  and  painting  are 
encouraged  to  take  to  them.  The  schooling  and  teaching  are  done  on  the  premises  and 
the  children  do  not  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  district,  mainly,  I  was  told,  because 
the  schools  are  too  far  distant,  although  itself  is  only  a  few  miles  off,  and  of 

course  there  are  ample  means  of  communication. 

The  dormitories  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  everything  was 
as  clean  and  tidy  as  could  be  wished  for  in  every  department.  I  saw  the  girls  preparing 
their  supper  table,  and  found  that  their  supper  on  that  occasion  was  to  consist  — partly 
at  any  rate — of  lettuce  salad  provided  from  the  garden,  which  garden  was,  as  I  have  said, 
well  stocked  with  vegetables  of  every  kind  including  asparagus.  The  roses  in  the  garden 
could  not  well  be  beaten. 

One  feature  of  this  school,  which  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  of  elsewhere,  is  that  the 
Guardians  have  arranged  that  the  children  shall,  as  a  reward  to  special  merit — whether 
on  the  ground  of  good  conduct  or  not  I  do  not  know — have  pecuniary  prizes  given  them, 
these  being  small  sums  of  money,  probably  a  few  pence,  at  a  time.  This  money  is  banked 
or  retained  for  them  against  the  time  for  their  leaving  school.  But  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  such  an  arrangement  can  be  justified,  and  of  course,  whether  a  boy  has  anything 
to  his  credit  or  not  on  leaving  school  he  must  be  provided  with  some  funds  when  he  starts 
to  learn  a  trade  or  becomes  apprenticed  ;  and  if  good  conduct  requires  to  be  recognised, 
I  think  such  recognition  should  take  some  other  form  than  that  of  a  pecuniary  gift. 

The  superintendent  showed  me  with  much  pride  the  records  of  those  who  had  left  the 
school  during  his  term  of  office.  Many  of  them  had  joined  the  Army,  some  the  Navy  and 
others  had  entered  different  trades  and  callings.  The  superintendent  had  in  his  possession 
many  letters  from  old  boys  and  girls,  all  showing  their  affection  for  the  school  and  the 
regard  they  had  for  those  who  had  looked  after  them  there.  There  can  be  no  question 
whatever  as  to  the  success  of  the  school,  and  as  to  the  fact  that  very  few  of  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  educated  within  its  walls  are  ever  likely  to  become 
paupers  or  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  is  not  a  fate  which  may  be  in  store  for  the  children  of  parents  outside  the  ranks  of 
pauperism,  who  have  to  pay  rates  for  this  high  class  school  but  are  still  able  to  maintain 
and  bring  up  their  children  at  a  considerable  pinch,  but  without  any  of  the  advantages 
which  those  pauper  children  have,  is  another  question.  No  doubt  is  left  in  my  mind  that 
the  education  both  at  the  Schools  and  at    *  Schools  near    *         which  I  lately 

described,  must  be  very  much  better  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  at  many  schools 
which  are  attended  by  those  of  good  social  rank  and  station. 
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No.  303. 

/. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

A¥e  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians.  "  Some  17  members  were  present,  but, 
as  it  happened,  the  Chairman,  the  Clerl^L  and  the  senior  relieving  officer  were  absent. 

The  business  was  of  a  routine  character,  but  an  order  of  removal  was  made  from 
.*  *  of  a  man,  his  Avife  and  children.  Settlement  in  this  case  was  determined  by 
apprenticeship,  and  the  Guardians  complained  that  children  were  apprenticed  in  the 
union  by  charitable  people  and  charity  organisation  societies,  who  later  on  became 
chargeable.  The  question  of  vagrancy  was  raised  by  a  Guardian,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  that  there  was  great  need  of  uniformity  in  administration  and  of  treatment 
of  a  more  reformatory  type.  In  the  end,  the  Clerk  was  instructed  to  obtain  returns 
from  the  other  Unions  in    *    *    on  the  subject. 

//. — Out-relief. 

The  Board  divided  itself  into  two  Relief  Committees.  Two  Commissioners  were 
present  at  Committee  B.    The  following  cases  were  of  interest : — 

F.  K.,  able-bodied,  36,  labourer,  13s.  a  week,  house  and  cider.  Married,  5 
children,  11,  9,  7,  5  and  3  months  respectivel3^  His  wife  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
and  was  attended  by  the  Medical  Officer  as  a  private  patient ;  his  daughter  fell  down 
and  fractured  her  hip,  and  the  doctor  being  in  the  house,  he  asked  him  to  see  to  her. 
The  doctor  set  the  limb,  and  the  man  being  unable  to  pay  him  went  to  the  relieving 
officer  and  asked  for  an  order.  The  relieving  officer  brought  the  case  before  the 
Committee  in  the  form. of  a  charge  of  £3  3s.,  which  is  allowed  b3^the  Local  Government 
Board  scale.  It  was  stated  that  had  the  operation  been  performed  for  a  poor  man  or  a 
private  patient  the  charge  would  have  been  £1  Is.  The  Committee  refused  the 
application  on  the  ground  that  the  doctor's  charge  was  excessive. 

A.  C,  single  woman,  17,  dying  of  phthisis.  Lived  with  her  mother,  a  widow,  who 
liad  3  young  children,  earned  5s.  weekly,  and  was  assisted  by  a  son.  Ordered  medical 
comforts  as  directed  by  doctor. 

M.  N.  had  saved  £4  for  his  funeral,  and  had  been  refused  out-relief  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  destitute. 

We  were  struck  with  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cases  displayed  by  individual 
Guardians. 

At  the  Relief  Committee  at  which  the  other  Commissioners  attended  three  cases  only 
were  discussed. 

The  first  related  to  an  old  man  who  declined  to  come  into  the  house.  He  was  living 
with  a  non-relative  who,  apparently,  has  a  clean  house  and  took  care  of  him.  He  paid 
her  Is.  6d.  a  week  for  lodging  and  a  cup  of  tea  daily.  It  was  proposed'  to  give  him  2s. 
a  week.  The  Inspector  jDointed  out  that  a  man  could  not  live  on  6d.  a  week,  and  the 
amount  was  raised  to  2s.  6d. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  in  the  house  against  whose  son,  who  was  working 
in  a  quarry,  a  Magistrate's  order  for  Is.  chargeability  had  been  issued.  The  son 
evaded  the  order  by  declining,  being  on  piece-work,  to  do  more  work  than  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  himself  alone. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  widow  with  young  children  in  receipt  of  4s.  6d.  a  week. 
The  children's  attendance  at  school  was  very  irregular  in  spite  of  warning.  The 
relieving  officer  stopped  the  relief  for  a  week.  The  Guardians,  whilst  sanctioning  this 
suspension,  were  of  opinion  that  the  relieving  officer  should,  before  taking  this  step, 
have  received  their  sanction. 

There  was  a  settlement  case.  A  London  Board  of  Guardians  had  sent  down  a  boy 
apprenticed  to  agriculture.  In  course  of  time  he  married  and  had  2  children.  He 
got  out  of  employ,  and  he  and  his  family  became  paupers,  having  a  settlement  in 
*  *  *.  He  then  tramped  off  to  *  *  with  the  family,  got  relief  in  the  *  * 
Workhouse,  and  had  to  be  transported  back  at     *     *  expense. 

The  Relief  Committee,  though  somewhat  crude  in  their  language  and  ideas,  knew 
their  cases  well,  and  seemed  an  intelligent  and  very  economical  body  of  administrators. 

III.— The  Workhouse. 
We  visited  the  workhouse  and  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  amenities  of  the 
grounds  and  garden.    The  inmates  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  contented  and  well  cared 
for.    The  dimier  which  was  being  served  was  sufficient  and  appetising.    The  house,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  advantages  of  a  small  establishment. 
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No.  109. 

I  to-day  visited  the  new  Poor  Law  Cottage  Homes  and  Schools  erected  by  the  Board  Metropoltan:  109 
of  Guardians.  The  lady  Inspector  kindly  accompanied  me,  and  we  were  met  by  the 
master,  who  struck  me  as  quite  a  .superior — indeed,  an  ideal — official  in  the  place  he 
holds — well-educated,  thoroughly  experienced,  and  very  enthusiastic  and  loyal  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  well-being  and  success  of  the  schemes  of  which  he  is  the  resident 
head.  He  has  held  a  similar  post  at  *  *  ,  the  school  within  the  Union- — from 
which  the  inmates  have  been  lately  removed  to  the  new  homes. 

The  ground  on  which  the  homes  are  built,  and  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Union, 
covers  an  area  of  about  110  acres,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  amounted,  I  understand,  to 
about  £100  an  acre.  The  buildings  have  cost  the  sum  of  £165,000.  They  include,  I  think, 
six  separate  houses  on  the  male  side,  and  six  on  the  female.  They  also  include  a  large 
and  handsome  hall  for  recreation  purposes,  church  and  concert-room,  a  gymnasium, 
a  swimming-bath,  a  tailor's  shop,  a  block  containing  a  most  complete  electric  light  in- 
stallation, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  potatoes 
and  other  agricultural  work.  A  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the  scheme 
and  have  everything  in  working  order,  the  soil  has  to  be  levelled  in  many  places,  the  building 
debris  removed,  the  walks  gravelled,  and  plots  of  grass  sown. 

There  are  at  present  660  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  homes,  pretty  equally  divided. 
I  heard  them  sing  under  the  tuition  of  skilled  masters  ;  I  saw  them  in  their  class-rooms 
and  at  dinner.  I  listened  to  the  band,  I  was  present  at  their  athletic  training  under  an 
Aldershot  instructor,  and  I  inspected  the  homes,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
upbringing  and  teaching  and  the  school  life  they  lead,  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  lifting 
them  out  of  their  previous  surroundings,  and  to  fitting  them  to  take  a  useful  and  profitable 
place  in  the  after  struggle  of  life.  I  am  not  quite  sure  regarding  the  provision  made  for 
their  getting  suitable  employment  when  they  leave  the  institution,  and  I  rather  fear  that 
the  responsibility  and  control  of  the  Guardians  may  "end  too  soon,  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  leave  the  homes,  as  it  seems  they  do  at  that  age. 

There  is  an  infirmary  in  the  grounds  with  accommodation  for  twenty-five  sick,  and  one- 
could  not  avoid  remarking  that  this  seemed  insufficient  for  the  number  of  children  housed 
in  the  Homes.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  no  provision  for  isolation  in  the  event  of 
the  outbreak  of  infectious  disease,  which  seems  unfortunate.  Such  provision  appears 
necessary  where  children  are  concerned,  and  where  the  need  for  removal  may  be  urgent, 
and  where  there  is  no  infectious  diseases'  hospital  immediately  available.  The  Medical 
Officer,  who  is  resident  in  the  village,  visits  the  homes  every  day,  and  inspects  all 
the  inmates  once  a  week.  He  has  a  salary  of  £200  a  year,  and  he  expressed  himself  to 
me  as  so  much  interested  in  the  work,  that  he  had  moved  with  the  children,  sacrificing 
a  good  private  practice  that  he  had  built  up  there.  He  seemed  to  me  a  very  capable 
official,  whose  heart  is  most  thoroughly  in  his  work. 

The  question  again  arises — Is  such  expenditure  justified,  and  are  buildings  on  such  a 
scale,  luxuriously  equipped  and  furnished,  defensible  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that — apart 
perhaps,  from  the  dietary,  with  which  I  am  not  at  present  concerned — the  standard  of 
house  comfort,  and  the  opportunities  offered  for  pleasant  indoor  and  outdoor  school  life 
and  recreation  are  very  high,  and  compare  most  favourably  in  many  respects  with  those 
of  the  old  public  schools,  or  of  military  quarters  in  barracks.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
neither  bath-rooms,  which  are  here  in  every  house — in  addition  to  a  large  swimming-bath 
in  the  grounds — nor  electric  lighting,  and  are  also  without  many  of  the  attractions  which 
these  schools  offer  to  the  boys  who  are  brought  there  from  the  poorest  districts  of  *  *. 
It  must  be  rather  mortifying  to  all  those  whose  station  in  life — although  not  in  any  sense 
an  independent  one — yet  enables  them  at  a  pinch  to  provide  for  their  wives  and  children, 
to  find  that,  if  they  were  paupers — their  boys  and  girls  would  be  brought  up  and  educated 
free  of  cost  to  them  at  these  modern  establishments  in  the  country.  Further,  the  children 
do  not  appear  to  be  altogether  removed,  even  when  so  assisted,  from  their  parents  and 
belongings.  I  was  told  of  three  boys,  who,  on  the  Saturday  before  I  visited  the  schools, 
had  set  off  to  walk  from  *  *  to  *  ,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  remaining  the 
Saturday  night  at  home,  and  being  brought  back  to  the  schools  on  the  Sunday  or  the 
following  Monday  by  relations,  who,  being  unable  to  pay  the  railway  fare,  had  walked 
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Metropolitan:  109  with  the  boys  back  to  the  school.  I  was  further  led  to  believe  that  arrangements  have 
(contd).  been  or  are  being  made  for  the  parents  of  these  children  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time, 

whether  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  The  whole  thing  is  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  I  hope  that  other  members  of  the  Commission  may  be  induced 
to  pay  the  establishment  a  visit. 

I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  cost  per  head  per  child,  including 
everything  amounted  to.  At  *  *  it  appears  that  each  child  costs  the  rates 
some  10s.  or  lis.  per  week.  The  cost  at  *  *  must,  I  should  think,  be  at  least  three 
times  as  much. 


No.  110. 

I  visited  the  Cottage  Homes,  where  300  children  from  the  Union  are  boarded  out. 
The  buildings  are  situated  some  2  miles  from     *  Station,  and  are  on  a  site 

which  seems  very  perfectly  selected,  most  airy  and  healthy  and  wooded  all  round.  It 
is  just  the  sort  of  place  which  ought  to  suit  children  whose  early  lives  have  been  spent 
in  the  slums  and  dens,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  of  the  towns  and  where  it  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  children  they  at  once  benefit  by  the  change. 

Of  all  the  children  whom  I  saw — and  I  saw,  I  think,  the  whole  of  them  with  the  exception 
of  two  who  from  temporary  and  trivial  illnesses  were  confined  in  the  hospital — I  did  not 
see  one  who  looked  otherwise  than  thoroughly  strong  and  sound  in  every  way.  Some 
of  them  wore  spectacles,  showing  that  their  eyesight,  which  is  now  a  matter  receiving  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  amongst  young  children,  is  well  attended  to. 

They  were  all  marshalled  after  their  dinner  before  going  to  school  and  were  conducted 
there  in  a  sort  of  procession  by  one  of  the  attendants  in  the  homes.  The  public  school 
to  which  they  went  was  about  a  mile  off.  They  walk  there  and  back  twice  a  day,  returning 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  a  most  excellent  dinner  which  I  saw  them  supplied  with. 

I  need  not  enter  into  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  buildings,  which  is  fully  set 
forth  in  the  evidence  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
a.ccompany  me  and  show  me  round.  I  also  saw  and  was  much  indebted  to  the 
matron  of  the  homes,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  admirably  suited  for  the  post  which  she 
filled  and  to  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  all  the  aims  and  objects  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  to  take  a  rare  interest  in  the  children  and  in  their  present  life  and  future  prospects. 

The  children  appeared  to  me  to  have  everything  in  these  homes  that  they  could  possibly 
want ;  cricket  ground,  football  ground,  and  a  gymnasium  where  they  play  in  winter, 
and  a  large  tract  of  country  over  which  they  are  apparently  at  liberty  to  walk  and  enjoy 
themselves. 

There  is  also  a  band  formed  of  the  children,  and  there  are  instructors  in  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  them  efficient  as  members  of  the  band.  They  seem  to  take  a  particular 
pride  in  it,  and  the  matron  informed  me  that  a  large  number  of  their  boys  ultimately 
join  the  army  and  some  the  navy.  She  also  told  me  that  the  band  is  much  sought 
after  at  local  gatherings  and  meetings,  and  that  last  summer  the  receipts  for  the  services 
of  the  band  on  such  occasions  amounted  to  £18. 

They  have  also  an  opportunity  of  learning  tailoring  and  boot-making,  and  all  the  clothes 
and  boots  required  by  the  children  are  made  on  the  premises. 

The  buildings  seem  to  me  very  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  They  are 
admirably  kept  and  very  clean  and  thoroughly  tidy  in  every  way.  In  fact  nothing  could 
be  better  or  could  conduce  more  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

The  dormitories  seem  to  me  admirable,  and  in  the  day  rooms  each  child  has  a  locker 
for  himself,  in  which  he  keeps  his  books,  toys,  or  anything  else  that  he  desires  to  have 
there. 

The  question  which  the  splendid  equipment  of  these  schools  brings  up  is  whether 
the  expenditure  is  justified  having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  accommodation,  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  appliances  provided  for  these  children  are  on  a  scale  very  much  superior 
to  anything  which  boys  of  a  social  class  even  considerably  removed  from  pauperism  have 
available  to  them.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children  themselves,  the 
Tesults  are  no  doubt  splendid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to 
19s.  6-|-d.  per  child  per  week,  is  very  excessive.  That  sum,  of  course,  includes  the  capital 
expenditure  upon  the  buildings,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge, 
that  the  buildings  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  lavish  or  extravagant  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view  or  in  design,  and  the  capital  expenditure  must  of  course  be  a  decreasing 
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factor.    Indeed,  one  could  not  but  be  driven  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  whether  Metropolitan:  110 
there  is  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  middle  course  between  the  boarding-out  system  on  the  one  (c^"'^)- 
hand  as  pursued  in  Scotland  (and  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  fear  to  a  diminishing  extent, 
in  England)  and  such  a  system  as  this,  and,  if  so,  what  is  that  middle  course  and  where 
is  an  example  of  it  to  be  found. 

I  gathered  from  the  Clerk,  and  also  from  the  matron,  that,  although  they  were  a  little 
reluctant  to  admit  it,  their  boarding-out  system  which  was  pursued  for  some  time  has  been 
more  or  less  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  methods  of  inspection  pursued  by  the  lady  visitors 
of  the  English  Local  Government  Board,  and  I  had  further  evidence  of  this  from  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  a  gentleman,  who  is,  I  think,  if  not  Chairman  of  a  leading  Board 
of  Guardians  in     *  ,  at  any  rate  a  very  leading  County  gentleman  there,  who 

informed  me  that  the  boarding-out  system  as  adopted  by  his  Board  of  Guardians  had 
certainly  been  put  an  end  to  by  that  same  drastic  inspection,  and  that  he  had  had  a  very 
animated  correspondence  with  a  lady  Inspector  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  venture  to  say  what  I  would  suggest  should  be  the  position  which  the  Com- 
mission should  take  upon  this  very  important  question  of  "  homes  for  pauper  children." 
The  class  of  foster  parents  available  in  England  seems  somewhat  limited,  and  where  the 
practice  of  building  homes  such  as  I  saw  at  *  *  exists  (and  there  are  many 
instances  a,ll  over  the  country)  it  will  be,  I  think,  very  difficult  to  induce  either  the  country 
or  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  alter  a  policy  which  seems  to  be  so  deeply  rooted  as  this 
treatment  of  pauper  children  in  these  homes  now  is.  No  doubt  the  cost  may,  I  suppose, 
be  reduced  if  it  can  be  arranged  that  the  children  shall  all  in  future  attend  the  public 
schools  which  I  understand  they  do  not  do  at  present  in  anything  like  all'  cases,  and,  again, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  exception  is  taken,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be,  that  the  rates  and  the 
ratepayers  should  not  be  burdened  with  such  excessive  outlays  as  in  the  case  of  *  *  , 
the  numerous  charitable  organisations  which  exist  in  the  country  should  be  so 
co-ordinated  with  Poor  Law  administration  as  to  contribute  to  the  expense. 


No.  111. 

Relief  Committee. 

Here  the  Committees  sit  in  the  districts  which  they  represent,  though  any  Metropoli 
Guardian  may  attend  any  committee  and  vote.  The  (>hairman  thought  this  a  good 
plan  on  the  whole,  though  no  doubt  the  clergymen  did  press  their  cases  rather 
hard.  When  we  arrived  only  the  Chairman  and  one  young  lady  were  present,  and  we 
waited  three-quarters  of  an  hour  while  two  more  members  were  summoned  by 
messenger  and  telephone.  (Three  form  a  quorum  and  have  never  failed  before.) 
Meanwhile  we  had  some  talk  with  the  Chairman  and  one  of  the  relieving  officers. 
They  said  that  the  Distress  Committee  had  not  assisted  them  at  all  in  their  work ; 
rather  the  contrary,  since  three  or  four  of  the  men  sent  to  *       had  come 

back  chronic  paupers,  their  health  having  broken  down.  What  had  helped  them 
was  the  Hamburg  dock  strike,  many  men  having  gone  over  there.  Industry  is 
in  a  bad  way,  the  last  marine  engineering  shop  having  just  closed  down  and  many 
most  respectable  men  being  thrown  out.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  casual 
labour,  but  nevertheless  the  place  as  a  whole  is  not  poverty  stricken  and  the  bulk  of 
the  population  is  of  the  comfortable  artisan  class.  We  gathered  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  pauperism  comes  from  quite  a  few  streets  where  the  houses  are  let  in  furnished 
lodgings  to  a  disreputable  floating  population.  The  relieving  officer,  whose  district 
includes  this  area,  had  121  cases  on  his  list,  of  which  48  had  been  admitted  to  the 
house,  54  had  received  medical  orders  and  13  had  been  relieved.  Many  of  those 
admitted  to  the  house  were  young  married  people  with  little  children,  and  nearly  all 
were  from  furnished  rooms.  The  relieving  officer  described  them  as  being  paupers 
from  birth,  and  as  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  in  every  emergency.  Many  of  the 
medical  orders  also  went  into  the  same  area,  and  relief  w^as  given  to  women  whose 
husbands  were  in  prison. 

We  were  confirmed  once  more  in  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
either  the  Local  or  Central  Authorities  to  proscribe  such  areas  for  out-relief,  ie.,  to 
make  it  a  condition  that  the  recipients  should  move  into  decent  surroundings. 

One  of  the  relieving  officers  said  that  medical  relief  had  been  diminished  in  his 
district  by  putting  it  on  loan  and  without  any  hardship.  This  week  an  unusually 
large  number  of  orders  had  been  granted  because  a  local  medical  mission  was  closed 
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Metropolitan :  111  for  a  holiday.  He  thought  that  people  subscribed  2d.  a  week  to  this  mission,  and  it 
{contd.}.  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  a  provident  dispensary. 

The  Guardians  in  this  Committee  took  no  part  in  the  work.  The  Chairman's, 
manner  with  the  applicants  could  not  have  been  better,  very  kindly  and  quite  firm ; 
but  the  relieving  officer  practically  decided  all  the  cases,  reporting  what  he  had  done 
and  explaining  what  he  wished  done,  Many  of  the  eases  seemed  to  be  known  already, 
but  frequently  the  earnings  or  mode  of  living  were  reported  as  "  uncertain,"  the  men 
being  casual  labourers  or  hawkers  or  kept  by  their  wives  when  these  could  work. 
( )ne  man,  aged  39,  received  last  week  a  medical  order  and  7s.  2d.  in  kind  for  his  wife ; 
for  eleven  years  past  he  has  applied  at  the  birth  of  each  child.  Another  man  had 
been  removed  for  the  second  time  in  a  state  of  "  alleged  lunacy  "  brought  on  by  drink  ; 
he  is  in  two  clubs  and  the  Guardians  ordered  that  he  should  repay  the  certifying  fee^ 
and  full  cost  of  maintenance.  There  were  several  cases  of  young  women  which  w& 
thought  might  well  have  been  referred  to  some  agency  for  help  and  guidance,  but 
though  we  were  told  there  were  many  such  agencies  in  the  neighbourhood  there 
seemed  to  be  no  idea  of  using  them.  Also,  both  here  and  in  Union  No.  112,  there  were 
cases  in  which  a  doctor's  opinion  should  have  been  had.  In  one  case,  in  which  the 
Guardians  refused  to  allow  a  mother  to  take  her  children  from  the  schools,  they  were 
morally  justified  if  what  the  reheving  officer  suggested  was  true,  but  their  position 
would  have  been  stronger  if  they  had  had  a  doctor's  certificate. 

Much  of  the  relief  given  was  emergency  relief,  and  the  relieving  officer  said  he 
dared  not  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  either  it  or  medical  orders  ;  indeed,  the 
whole  position  seemed  a  very  difficult  one  and  the  Guardians  hardly  capable,  under 
present  circumstances,  of  dealing  with  it ;  but  they  have  a  special  workhouse  set  aside 
for  the  able-bodied,  where  Ijoth  men  and  women  are  kept  hard  at  work. 


No.  112. 
Relief  Committee. 

Metropolitan :  1 1 2  The  procedure  is  for  the  Guardians  to  assemble  in  the  Board  room,  and  then 
divide  into  Committees  sitting  in  different  rooms  to  deal  with  cases  from  the  various 
districts.  There  are  eight  relieving  officers,  and  these  come  before  the  different 
Committees  in  rotation.  In  this  way  no  doubt  partiality  is  avoided,  but  it  seemed  tO' 
us  that  in  some  cases  at  least  it  served  as  an  excuse  to  a  Committee  to  shirk  a  difficult 
decision,  allowances  being  made  for  a  short  period,  in  order  to  see  what  another 
Committee  would  do.  If  members  of  a  Committee  disagree  over  a  case  it  is  referred  to 
the  whole  Board,  which  assembles  again  when  the  relief  work  is  finished. 

We  sat  with  the  Chairman's  Committee,  and  were  very  favourably  impressed  with 
the  way  the  business  was  conducted,  and  with  the  manner  of  the  Guardians.  They  all 
attended  to  the  work,  and  were  ready  with  suggestions,  and  the  applicants  were  kindly 
and  courteously  treated.  The  relieving  officers  also  were  capable  men,  and  had 
prepared  the  cases  fairly  well,  but  in  several  instances  the  Guardians  in  conversation 
elicited  facts  from  the  applicants  of  which  the  relieving  officer  was  unaware. 

Between  80  and  90  cases  were  dealt  with,  a  large  number  being  merely  reported  as. 
admissions  to  the  house,  or  medical  orders.  We  were,  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
young  and  able-bodied  men  and  women,  both  with  and  without  families,  were  admitted 
into  the  house  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  very  little  inquiry.  The  Chairman 
told  us  that  there  is  nothing  deterrent  about  their  workhouse,  and  seemed  to  think  the 
Guardians  had  no  power  to  make  it  so.  There  is  no  test  of  work,  and  inmates  are 
better  off  and  more  comfortable  than  outside.  The  consequence  is  that  in  every 
department  they  are  overcrowded.  He  thinks  there  is  no  cure  but  in  distinguishing 
between  different  kinds  of  workhouse,  and  having  a  really  deterrent  place  for  the  able- 
bodied. 

Medical  orders  are  given  with  practically  no  inquiry,  and  the  recipients  do  not 
appear  befoi-e  the  Committee.  We  asked  whether  there  was  a  provident  dispensary, 
l)ut  it  was  not  clear  that  the  Guardians  knew  what  was  meant.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  idea  of  co-operating  with  other  agencies.  The  relief  granted  to  old  people  was 
adecjuate,  and  only  such  resources  as  were  known  were  taken  into  account,  and  the 
chairman  resisted  a  tendency  to  give  tickets.  In  one  case  the  relief  to  an  elderly 
woman  was  stopped  because  a  son  living  with  her  refused  to  work  except  at  relief 
works.    In  juiother  a  young  man  had  applied  for  burial  order  for  child,  but  as  he  did 
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not  appear  before  the  Committee,  no  order  was  made,  the  relieving  officer  saying  that  Motropolitan:  112 
his  father  was  well  off.  ^''''^'^■^ 

Widows  with  children  are  expected  to  earn,  but  there  were  very  few  of  them 
before  us. 


No.  113. 

We  visited  the  Guardians'  OfficeSj  and  had  some  talk  with  the  Clerk  and  Chairman  Metropolitan:  11.3 
of  the  Board.  The  Union  is  divided  into  three  districts  of  about  equal  population. 
There  are  three  relieving  officers  and  one  assistant  relieving  officer,  and  another 
officer  is  to  be  appointed  to  keep  the  case  papers  which  will  shortly  be  initiated.  The 
present  Board  is  almost  entirely  new,  only  four  of  the  former  members  having  been 
returned  last  year.  The  new  Board  is  more  careful  in  its  administration  than  the 
old,  with  the  result  that  out-rehef  has  been  diminished  £20  per  week.  The  number 
of  applicants  relieved  outside  has  decreased  110,  of  those  in  the  workhouse  has 
decreased  fifty-nine,  while  the  number  in  the  infirmary  has  increased  thirty-nine. 
The  total  chargeable  has  fallen  from  2,036  to  1,977. 

The  Relief  Committees  are  so  arranged  that  Guardians  do  not  deal  with  cases  from 
their  own  districts,  but  there  is  no  rotation.  To  avoid  divergencies  of  treatment  new 
cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  General  Committee,  and  the  Relief  Committees  only  revise 
old  cases  :  if  they  desire  alteration  in  the  treatment  they  refer  the  case  to  the  General 
Committee. 

We  sat  with  one  of  the  Committees,  consisting  of  four  gentleman  and  a  lady  in 
the  Chair ;  the  cases  were  reported  on  very  fully  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  carefully 
considered.  They  were  between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,  and  all,  without  exception, 
old  people  having  their  incomes  supplemented  with  sums  varying  from  Is.  to  7s.  6d. 
We  were  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  these  old  people  were  attached  to  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  gave  them  allowances  in  money  or  food,  or  both.  A  letter  was 
read  from  one  of  these  threatening  to  discontinue  her  5s.  unless  the  Guardians  would 
help  more  liberally.  Also  a  minister  looked  in  to  press  the  case  of  a  member  of  his 
congregation.  A  considerable  amount  is  given  by  sons  and  daughters,  including 
married  daughters,  and  details  were  given  as  to  the  means  of  each  member  of  a  family. 

Several  of  the  cases  were  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  charitable  societies,  and  the 
relieving  officer  was  himself  obtaining  a  pension  for  a  pauper  from  one  of  those 
societies.  Some  of  the  visiting  had  been  perfunctorily  done,  the  relieving  officer 
claiming  to  have  visited  over  thirty  cases  the  previous  afternoon,  with  the  result  that 
his  information  did  not  always  agree  with  the  statements  made  by  the  applicants  ;  he 
was  clearly  overworked,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  proper  relieving  officer  for  the 
district. 

The  income  aimed  at  for  old  people  is  4s.  6d.  above  rent  for  a  single  person, 
7s.  for  two.  Widows  are  expected  to  keep  two  children  ;  the  rest  are  taken  to  the 
schools.*  Medical  orders  seem  to  be  given  very  freely ;  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  them  on  loaa  without  any  good  results.    The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  ;— 

1.  Man,  79,  lives  with  married  daughter,  who  gives  some  food.  The  room  is  dirty 
and  there  is  a  suspicion  of  drink.  The  relief  has  been  previously  reduced  from  4s. 
to  2s.  on  account  of  this.  Question  now  is  whether  he  has  any  income  besides  the 
parish  relief.  He  says  son  J  *  gives  2  s.  a  week,  but  J  *  says  he  only  gives  6d.  now 
and  then.    Case  referred  to  ;  recommend  house. 

2.  Woman,  69,  has  her  rent  paid  for  her  and  2s.  6d.  besides ;  the  Guardians  have 
been  giving  Is.,  but  she  now  says  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  come  for  only  Is. 

_  3,  Woman,  76,  lives  with  married  son  rent  free  ;  he  has  no  children,  earns  25s., 
gives  her  also  coal  and  Sunday  dinner.  His  wife  works,  but  refuses  to  say  wliat  she 
earns.    Relief  4s. 

4.  Man,  79,  and  wife ;  five  sons  and  a' daughter  give  9s.  between  them,  Guardians 
Is.  lOd.  Relieving  officer  says  that  when  parish  reUef  began  one  son  who  gave  4s. 
stopped  ;  man  himself  denies  this  ;  reHef  continued  two  weeks  pending  inquiries. 

A  good  deal  of  the  relief  is  given  in  kind  ;  the  Chairman  is  trying  to  stop  this. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  growing  extent  to  which  people  are  sent  into  the 
infirmary  a  few  days  before  death  ;  they  are  generally  buried  by  relatives  afterwards. 

*  The  rules  permit  of  out-relief  being  given  to  widows  with  one  or  more  children. 
429.  _  Z2 
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Metropolitan:  113  We  noted  also  the  cases  of  two  young  women  who  had  come  in  for  theii- 
icontd.).  confinement,  and  were  prepared  to  pay  the  cost,  £1  Is. 

We  subsequently  attended  a  Committee  on  workhouse  business.  Much  trouble 
was  being  taken  by  a  lady  Guardian  to  get  an  incompetent  boy  of  sixteen  out  of  the 
house.  We  noted  that  several  cases  were  being  sent  to  *  *  and  *  * 
One  case  was  reported  in  which  a  man  had  applied  to  go  out  leaving  his  children 
and  was  refused.  He  then  applied  to  go  with  his  children,  but  the  doctor  refused 
to  let  the  children  go,  because  they  had  ringworm.  The  master  therefore  let  him  ga 
without. 

We  gathered  that  there  is  considerable  co-operation  by  this  Board  with  voluntary 
agencies,  especially  the  *  *  Society,  owing  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  lady 
Guardian  already  referred  to. 

A  Guardian  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  cohabiting  with  a  man.  She  comes, 
into  the  infirmary  for  her  confinements,  bringing  her  children  with  her.  She  has  now 
several  children.  The  man  pays  nothing.  The  children  are  not  strong  and  the  care 
of  them  falls  on  the  Guardians  while  their  mother  is  chargeable. 


No.  114. 

RELIEF  COMMITTEE. 

Metropolitan:  114  "Yhis,  Committee  attended  two  Relief  Committees.  Previous  to  the  meetings,  the 
excellent  case  paper  system  in  use  was  examined.  A  Commissioner  inquired  whether 
all  the  details  known  to  the  relieving  officers  were  recorded  upon  them,  or  whether  the 
relieving  officers  had  note  books  in  which  entries  might  be  found  which  were  not  recorded 
upon  the  case  paper.  After  some  hesitation  on  behalf  of  both  Clerk  and  relieving  officer.s^ 
it  transpired  that  note  books  were  kept  by  the  relieving  officers,  and  indeed  had  to  be 
consulted  during  the  hearing  of  one  case  at  the    *     Committee  an  hour  later. 

Two  Commissioners  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  *  *  District^ 
and  two  the  meeting  for  the  *  District.  A  third  Committee  was  sitting,  but  it  was 
not  attended.  In  the  formation  of  the  Committees  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Board  to 
select  for  each  Committee  the  Guardians  from  the  district  for  which  it  is  appointed. 

At  the  *  District  Rehef  Committee  there  were  about  six  Guardians  present.  The 
relieving  officer  seeir.'^'^  -"apable.  He  knew  his  cases,  but  there  were  obvious  limitations 
to  his  knowledge. 

The  Committee  were  disposed  to  endorse  his  recommendations,  and  in  their  decisions 
to  lean  on  the  officer  and  not  in  harmony  with  his  wishes.  For  example  :  J.  C.  applied 
for  out-relief  on  behalf  of  himself  and  wife  ;  he  had  lived  in  the  parish  over  60 
years,  had  paid  rates,  was  a  teetotaler,  with  nothing  against  his  character,  but,  as  he  was 
insolent  to  the  relieving  officer,  having  apparently  lost  his  temper,  he  was  offered  the 
house.  The  relief-on-test  was  given  in  accordance  with  the  scale  annexed  hereto  adopted 
last  year,  and  is  practically  in  operation  this  year,  at  any  rate,  in  so  far  as  the  rehef  is 
concerned.  In  this  district  there  are  two  streets  inhabited  by  a  degraded  class.  From 
one,  14  appHcants  applied  in  14  days,  and  in  the  other  street,  out  of  54  applications  which 
came  before  the  Committee,  7  were  from  *  *  *_  The  relieving  officer  gave  a  very  bad 
account  of  these  districts.  His  opinions  were  endorsed  by  the  Guardians,  but  there 
seemed  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  schelule  the  district  as  a  non-out- 
relicf  area,  or  to  insist  that  if  the  applicants  received  out-relief  they  should  get  other  accom- 
modation. There  seemed  no  co-operation  between  the  Sanitary  Authority,  the  Distress 
Committee,  and  the  Relief  Committee,  although  the  Chairman  of  the  Distress  Committee 
was  present,  except  that  in  one  case  he  undertook  to  get  work  for  one  of  the  applicants. 
The  Guardians  complained  that  they  had  no  legal  powers  to  compel  able-bodied  seamen 
in  the  Royal  Navy  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  wives  and  families  ; 
e.g..  a  somewhat  undeserving  wife  of  an  A.B.  got  out-door  medical  relief  for  a  child.  Her 
character  was  said  to  be  indifferent,  and  there  were  no  visible  means  of  subsistence. 
The  Committee  did  not  attempt  to  get  into  touch  with  the  husband  and  father. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  *  District  was  a  lady,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Distress  Committee,  and  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  that  Committee  attended 
by  a  Commissioner  on  the  •  *  *.  The  other  Guardians  present  numbered  six  or  seven, 
including  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  proceedings  were  well  conducted,  although 
one  of  the  members  made  a  wholly  unnecessary  remark  to  one  of  the  applicants  and  received 
a  ready  and  well-deserved  retort. 
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The  relieving  officer  was  competent,  and  knew  his  cases  well.    His  advice  was  Metropolitan:  11 4 
not  often  sought,  but  he  pulled  up  the  Chairman  on  one  occasion  when  a  decision  contrary  (contd.). 
to  practice  was  about  to  be  given.    The  circumstances  were  read  from  the  case  papers 
by  the  relieving  olicer,  and  each  member  of  the  Co  nmittee  had  a  list  of  the  cases  showing 
the  age,  address,  and  nature  of  the  application. 

Forty-five  cases  were  heard  by  the  Committee.  Many  of  them  were  old  cases  brought 
up  for  reconsideration.  A  good  deal  of  the  relief  was  given  in  kind.  No  scale  was  in 
use,  and  the  amount  of  bread  given  depended  on  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children. 

In  the  case  of  widows  with  children  the  Committee  would  not,  as  a  rule,  give  out- 
relief,  but  would  offer  to  take  some  of  the  children  into  the  house.  For  instance,  if  a 
widow  with  three  children  is  earning  5s.  a  week,  the  Committee  would  offer  to  take  two 
of  the  children  into  the  house,  and  it  was  stated  that  "  the  offer  is  generally  accepted." 

A  good  many  able-bodied  men  were  given  test-work  in  the  stone-yard.  In  one  of 
these  the  relief  proposed  was  smaller  than  usual  owing  to  there  being  other  sources  of 
income,  but  one  member  objected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfair  for  one  man  to  receive 
less  than  another  when  both  were  doing  the  same  work,  and  the  Committee  increased 
the  relief. 

The  relief  given  was  by  no  means  on  a  lavish  scale  as  some  of  the  cases  given  below 
will  show.  The  argument  that  the  applicant  had  paid  rates  for  so  many  years  was  fre- 
quently heard. 

Several  non-settled  cases  came  up,  and  in  one  case  the  applicant  was  chargeable 
to  a  Parish  in  Scotland.  The  relief  was  below  the  amount  she  would  have  received  had 
she  been  chargeable  to  *  *  but  the  Parish  Council  would  not  give  more,  and  *  * 
would  not  increase  the  amount  unless  they  were  repaid.  It  was  decided  to  make  another 
application  to  the  Parish  Council  to  allow  coal.  It  was  stated  that  the  woman  would 
not  go  into  the  house  and  would  not  go  back  to  Scotland. 

In  another  non-settled  case  cliargeable  to  *  *  the  relieving  officer  recommended 
an  order  for  the  house,  as  the  woman  was  unable  to  look  after  herself.  She  was  receiving 
3s.  in  money  and  Is.  7d.  in  kind  (meat  lOd.,  groceries  6d.,  and  condensed  milk  3d.),  and 
was  now  going  to  live  in  a  house  with  some  people  who  were  applying  for  out-relief  to-day, 
and  were  subsequently  given  relief  in  kind.  There  was  no  other  income,  and  notwith- 
standing the  relieving  officer's  recommendation  the  relief  was  renewed  for  a  fortnight 
to  enable  the  relieving  officer  to  report  on  her  new  surroundings. 

In  two  cases  the  offer  of  the  infirmary  was  indignantly  refused.  In  one  of  them 
the  woman  (whose  daughter  appeared)  was  suffering  from  cancer,  and  the  house  was 
verminous.    Inquiries  were  invariably  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  house. 

The  relieving  officer  had  given  emergency  relief  in  sundry  cases  and  applied  for 
confirmation. 

In  two  other  cases  the  procedure  of  the  Committee  seemed  a  little  open  to  question. 
A  woman  had  applied  for  relief  on  account  of  her  daughter,  who  was  suffering  from  debility, 
though  able  to  get  about.  The  relieving  officer  had  asked  the  daughter  to  call  at  his 
office  with  the  intention  of  referring  her  to  the  Medical  Officer,  but  a  medical  order  had 
not  actually  been  given.  The  girl  declined  to  call  at  the  office  or  to  come  before  the 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  would  not  therefore  relieve.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  *  *  *  Society.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  girl  had  received 
a  medical  order  in  the  first  instance. 

In  the  other  case  a  woman,  whose  husband  was  in  an  asylum,  applied  for  relief  for 
herself  and  three  children.  She  was  a  laundress.  The  father  of  the  husband  had  been 
called  before  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  he  could  contribute. 
It  was  found  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  contribute,  and  relief  in  kind  was  granted 
for  four  weeks,  consisting  of  bread  Is.  3d.,  meat  Is.  3d.,  groceries  Is.,  and  milk  2s.  4d., 
in  addition  to  2s.  8d.  on  account  of  the  baby,  who  was  ill.  The  more  usual  course  would 
have  been  to  grant  the  relief  first,  and  then  to  have  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  father-in-law. 

A  woman  with  an  illegitimate  child  applied  for  admission  of  child  to  infirmary.  The 
baby  was  suffering  from  bronchial  catarrh  and  hernia.  The  Guardians  would  not,  in 
such  cases,  take  a  child  without  the  mother,  and  an  admission  order  for  both  was  given. 

A  woman  of  69  was  in  receipt  of  Is.  money  and  Is.  9d.  kind.  She  was  living  with 
a  sister  who  earned  Is.  6d.  a  week  and  paid  2s.  3d.  for  one  room.  Coals  were  provided 
by  a  charitable  society.    Although  no  other  source  of  income  was  mentioned  the  relief 
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Metropolitan:  1 14  was  renewed  at  the  same  figures.  The  relief  in  kind  consisted  of  meat  lOd.,  bread  5d., 
(contd.).  and  grocery  6d. 

A  woman  of  68  was  receiving  3s.  5d.  in  kind.  X  son  earned  about  23.  a  week,  and 
the  rent  was  2s.  Belief  renewed  for  eight  weeks,  and  consisted  of  meat  lOd.,  bread  6d., 
grocery  Is.  6d.,  and  ^  cwt.  of  coal. 

A  man  with  wife  and  three  children  offered  the  Guardians  4s.  a  week  towards  the 
maintenance  of  his  wife  in  the  infirmary.  The  woman  was  not  expected  to  recover. 
The  man  was  earning  28s.  6d.  a  week  and  paid  8s.  6d.  in  rent.  In  another  case  of  repay- 
ment the  Guardians  charged  Is.  each  for  two  visits  of  the  Medical  Ofiicer,  the  man  being 
in  receipt  of  26s.  a  week  and  having  a  wife  and  two  children, 

A  very  respectable  man,  who  had  been  a  traveller  in  the  glass  trade  and  had  repre- 
sented one  firm  for  30  years,  was  in  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  and  groceries  to  the  value  of  Is.  6d. 
He  suffered  fcom  heart  disease.  Lived  with  his  daughter,  a  widow,  who  earned  10s. 
to  12s.  a  week.    Relief  renewed  for  four  weeks. 

A  sad  case  of  a  man  (a  greengrocer),  with  a  wife,  a  grown-up  daughter,  and  two 
children,  all  three  children  being  blind  and  paralysed,  was  heard.  The  man  was  out 
of  work  and  had  applied  to  the  Distress  Committee.  Eelief  was  given  in  kind — bread 
2s.  6d.,  groceries  2s.,  meat  Is.  3d.,  milk  Is.  2d.,  and  1  cwt.  of  coal. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  referred  to  the  question  of 
extra  Christmas  relief.  The  Board  had  left  the  question  to  the  three  Relief  Committees, 
and  they  had  each  resolved  upon  a  different  course  of  action.  This  Committee  resolved 
to  give  no  extra  relief,  another  to  give  extra  relief  all  round,  and  a  third  to  treat  each 
case  "  apon  its  merits."  '  Attention  was  to  be  drawn  to  these  resolutions  at  the  next 
Board  meeting,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  hoped  the  m3mbers  of  this  Committee 
would  support  the  Committee's  resolution. 


m  FORCE  DURING  WINTER  OF  19—. 

[Ji  Relief  of  Able-bodied. 

Points  agreed  upon  at  Conference  of  Relief  Committees. 

That  where  is  it  ascertained  that  relief  in  some  form  or  other  is  necessary,  then  the 
cases  are  to  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Where  the  need  is  only  temporary,  and  where  the  record  is  quite  satisfactory, 
to  grant  out-relief  and  to  set  the  men  to  work  stone-breaking. 

Hours  of  labour,  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  each  week  day. 

(2)  Where  the  need  is  only  temporary,  but  where  the  record  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, then,  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the  home,  out-reliet  to  be  granted  to  the 
family  upon  condition  that  the  man  enters  the  workhouse  during  the  period  of  relief. 

(Men  of  this  class  to  be  allowed  out  of  the  workhouse  each  Monday  to  look 
for  work.) 

(3)  Where  the  record  is  unsatisfactory  or  where  inquiries  indicate  that  the  existing 
conditions  are  not  merely  temporary,  to  offer  admission  of  the  entire  family  to  the 
workhouse.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  other  income  the  weekly  out-relief  to  the  cases 
referred  to  in  (1)  to  be  on  the  following  scale  : — 

Man  and  AVife  : —  For  each  cliild  : — 

Money,  3s.  Od.  Money,  6d. 

Kind,  3s.  Od.  Kind,  6d. 

In  cases  referred  to  in  (2)  : — 

Wife  : —  For  each  child  : — 
Money,  Is.  6d.  Money,  6d. 

Kind,  Is.  6d.  Kind,  6d. 


No.  116. 

Metropolitan :  1  Ifi  The  workhouse,  infii-mary,  and  school  are  within  the  same  fence  and  occupy  a  corner 
site,  the  two  sides  of  which  form  an  acute  angle.  There  are  nearly  30  acres  of  land,  four 
of  which  were  bought  at  £550  an  acre.  For  the  rest  a  sum  of  £7,450  was  given,  but 
this  included  a  residence  of  some  size  which  had  formerly  been  owned  and  occupied 
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Metropolitan— cowimwetZ. 

"by  the  owner  of  a  flour  mill  on  the  adjoining  site.     This  residence  is  allotted  to  Metropolitan;  116 
the  most  respectable  of  the  aged  women  who  are  able  to  go  about  themselves,  and  to  ('^^ntd.). 
a  few  feeble-minded  women.    There  were  thirty-seven  aged  women  and  eleven  feeble- 
minded women,  and  they  were  dining  in  what  had  previously  been  a  spacious  and  some- 
what ornate  billiard  room.    The  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  inmates  and 
their  surroundings  was  a  little  unusual. 

The  infirmary  was  opened  in  18 — ,  and  the  workhouse  in  19 — ,  and  certain  additions 
had  since  been  made  to  the  workhouse.  In  its  general  arrangement  the  workhouse 
resembled  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  was  built  in  wings  on  each  side  of  a  covered  corridor 
with  sides,  the  upper  half  of  which  was  of  glass.  This  corridor  seemed  to  be  about  150  to 
200  yards  long.  There  were  also  long  corridors  running  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
corridor,  and  leading  to  the  blocks  on  either  side.  These  corridors  seemed  to  be  quite 
useless  and  must  have  cost  a  considerable  sum,  and  they  of  course  involve  unnecessary 
expense  and  labour  in  cleaning,  etc.  The  buildings  were  wired  for  electricity  but  were 
lighted  with  gas.  It  was  originally  intended  to  make  the  electricity  on  the  premises,  but 
this  plan  fell  through,  and  the  local  electric  supply  was  too  expensive. 

The  accommodation  of  the  infirmary  is  448  ;  of  the  workhouse  970  ;  and  of  the 
school  274,  making  1,692  in  all.  In  addition  to  these  numbers  there  is  accommodation 
for  eighty-three  children  in  three  houses  on  an  estate  recently  purchased,  adjoining  the 
schools.  At  the  time  of  the  Committee's  visit  there  were  only  about  1,200  inmates,  so 
that  the  surplus  accommodation  is  considerable.  At  the  workhouse  the  surplus  accom- 
modation was  nearly  400. 

The  cost  of  the  institutions  is  fully  set  out  in  the  accompanying  schedules,  which  the 
Clerk  was  good  enough  to  supply,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  per  bed  of  the 
workhouse  buildings  (including  the  extensions  and  the  large  hoase)  was  £153  ;  of  the 
infirmary  buildings,  £172  ;  and  of  the  school  buildings,  £103.  The  rate  for  Poor  Law 
expenses  is  Is.  l^d.  in  the  £. 

The  Clerk  had  not  arrived  when  the  Committee  reached  the  institution  at  11.15, 
though  he  joined  the  Committee  about  half  an  hour  later.  He_  i&  a.,wiiole-time  officer, 
and  seemed  to  be  a  very  capable  Clerk.  As  Clerk  to  the  guardians  and  Clerk  to  the  Assess- 
ment Committee  he  receives  a  salary  of  £1,050  per  annum.  The  master  was  not  seen  at 
all,  and  the  Committee  were  shown  over  the  workhouse  by  the  matron,  a  very  sensible 
woman  with  complete  grasp  of  her  work.  The  superintendent  of  the  infirmary  was  away 
for  the  day,  and  the  Committee  were  shown  over  that  department  by  one  of  the  assistant 
Medical  Officers  and  the  matron,  who  is  about  to  retire  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  The 
superintendent  of  the  schools  was  very  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and  would  have  liked  to 
keep  the  Committee  there  for  the  day. 

The  offices  and  Board  room  were  furnished  in  a  very  sumptuous  style.  The  Board 
room  was  a  large  room  fitted  up  after  the  manner  of  a  council  chamber,  with  a  raised 
platform  for  the  Chairman's  desk  and  chair.  There  are  thirty-six  members  on  the  Board, 
and  the  Committee  was  informed  that  each  Rehef  Committee  is  formed  of  the  members 
representing  the  district  for  which  the  Committee  acts. 

All  cases,  except  ambulance  cases,  are  first  sent  to  a  probationary  block,  and  in  this 
block  it  was  noticed  that  the  probationary  boys  and  the  remand  boys  were  living  and 
sleeping  together,  and  were  in  charge  of  an  inmate. 

There  were  separate  quarters  for  married  couples,  but  no  married  couples  to  occupy 
them,  and  they  had  been  used  for  other  purposes.  The  maternity  ward  was  attached  to 
the  workhouse  and  was  on  a  very  lavish  scale.  It  was  built  in  duplicate,  so  that  each 
part  might  be  thoroughly  cleansed  in  turn,  and  was  quite  as  well  equipped  as  any  up-to- 
date  hospital.  About  eighty  cases  pass  through  in  a  year.  In  the  laundry  about  thirty 
women  are  employed,  and  there  were  about  eighty  imbeciles  in  the  house. 

The  laundry  at  the  infirm.ary  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  test-house,  to  accom- 
modate twenty  beds.  There  were  only  five  able-bodied  men  in  the  house  at  present, 
but  the  dormitory  had  been  filled  up  with  men  from  other  parts  of  the  house.  In  winter 
stone-breaking  is  provided  on  task  work,  but  now  the  work  was  wood -chopping,  the 
sticks  being  sold  wholesale  at  3s.  a  100  bundles,  and  in  lots  of  not  less  than  1,500  bundles. 
There  were  workshops  for  bootmakers,  tailors,  painters  and  carpenters,  and  the  staff 
consisted  of  the  labour  master  and  his  assistant. 

By  the  time  the  school  was  reached  the  morning  meeting  was  over  and  the  afternoon 
was  a  half -holiday.  The  children  were  out  playing,  and  all  looked  remarkably  well  and 
happy.    They  were  not  dressed  uniformly,  but  the  apparel  supplied  was  neat  and  good. 
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Metropolitan:  116  Boys  and  girls  were  educated  together,  but  had  separate  playgrounds.  The  school 
{contd.).  buildings  and  equipments  were  not  so  elaborate  as  those  of  the  workhouse  and  the 

infirmary,  and  no  charge  of  lavish  expenditure  could  be  made  in  regard  to  them. 

Little  fault  could  be  found  with  the  workhouse  and  the  infiimary  except  on  the 
ground  of  expense.  More  modest  buildings  would  have  answered  the  purpose  quite  as 
efficiently.  The  two  or  three  furlongs  of  corridors  were  sheer  waste,  and  made  effective 
supervision  from  headquarters  unnecessarily  difficult.  Whether  deterrence  be  right  or 
wrong,  it  could  not  be  held  that  these  buildings  would  exercise  any  deterrent  influence 
whatever.  Discipline  might  be  distasteful  to  some,  but  the  staff  was  altogether  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  ;  it  may  safely  be  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  inmates  had  never 
before  been  so  comfortably  housed.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  ornamental  flower 
beds  and  some  of  the  London  parks  are  not  nearly  so  pleasant. 

The  Clerk  took  a  special  interest  in  the  question  of  apprenticing  the  boys  from  the 
school.  He  came  from  *  *  *  ^  o^j^^j  knowing  many  people  in  that  part  of 
the  country  had  been  able  to  indenture  a  considerable  number  of  boys.  He  had,  indeed, 
more  applications  than  boys,  and  nearly  all  who  had  been  apprenticed  had  turned  out  well. 


*  UNION. 


Eeturn  Showing  the  Cost  Per  Bed,  in  the  Guardians'  Institutions. 


Workhouse. 


Cost. 

Number  of  Beds. 

Purchase  op  Site. 

£ 

*         *      House   (la.    2r.    26p.,   say  £2,000) 

*        *          „  Meadow,  &c.  (10a.  27p.,  say  5,450) 

 7,450 

Field  (4  acres)  2,200 

9,650 

60 

Erection  of  Workhouse. 

Buildings   83,000 

Fittings,  Furniture,  etc'    -       -       -       .  17,000 

100,000 

Completion  of  Fittings,  Furniture,  etc.  21,183 

121,183 

566 

JiXTENSIONS  to  WoRKHOUSE. 

130,833 

626 

Buildings,  Fittings,  and  Furniture    -       -  - 

26,592 

344 

157,425 

970 

CJst. 

Rate  per  Bed. 

Sit3. 

Buildings. 

Total. 

Site. 

Buildings. 

Totil. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d 

£    s.  d. 

Workhouse  .... 

7,650 

121,183 

128,833 

13  10  - 

214   2  - 

227  12  - 

Extensions     -      .       .  . 

26,592 

26,592 

77    6  - 

77    6  - 

7,650 

147,775 

155,425 

8  8- 

162  8 

170  16  - 

*          *     House  - 

1,000 

1000 

2  003 

16  13  - 

16  13  - 

33    6  - 

8,650 

148,775 

157,425 

8  18  4 

153    7  6 

162   5  9 
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Infirmary. 


Items. 

Cost. 

No.  of  Bids. 

Cost  per  Bed. 

£ 

31,100 

£ 

£  s. 

Fitting  and  Furnishing  - 

6,700 

Alterations  to  Phthisical  Wards,  and  other  alterations 

8,000 

50  300 
26,592 

276 
172 

182  5 
154  12 

76,892 

448 

171  13 

N.B. — The  Infirmary  is  built  partly  upon  the  site  of 
the  old  "Workhouse,  on  land  purchased  in  18 — .  If 
1   the  value  of  the  site  of  6  acres  is  taken  at  £500  per 

3,000 

448 

6  14 

£79,892 

448 

178  7 

Metropolitan :  116 
{contd.). 


Separate  Schools. 

£  £  £ 

Purchase  of  5a.  3r.  35p.  of  land  in  18—  -  3,300 

Deduct  Value  of  land  used  for  Union  Offices   '  300 

  3000 

Building  and  furnishing  the  Schools,  Union  Offices  and  Workhouse  Infirmary  -  30,000 

Deduct  proportion  for  offices  and  Infirmary  7,000 

  23,000 

Building  and  furnishing  Schools,  Infirmary  and  Probation  Wards     -       -       -  5,193  28,193 

31,193 

Accommodation  for  274  children  : 

Cost  per  bed  for  site         -       -       -       -  -  £10  19s.  Od. 

„    „     „    „    Bmldings  £102  18s.  Od. 


N.B. — The  Guardians  have  purchased  an  Estate  adjoining  the  schools,  comprising  three  large  houses,  which 
accommodate  83  children  at  a  cost  of  £1,800. 


-     No.  117. 

The  site  of  the  buildings  extends  to  14  acres  and  adjoins  the  open  space  known  as  Metropolitan:  117.. 
*  *  *.      It  is  only  separated  from  the  grounds  of  the  *  * 

Exhibition  by  a  road  and  the  necessary  fences.  During  the  run  of  the  Exhibition  the 
inmates  will  have  musical  entertainments  daily.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  spare  ground, 
most  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 

The  Committee  found  the  master  surveying  this  ground  from  the  centre  of  it.  He 
showed  the  Committee  round,  and  it  seemed  to  us  he  was  scarcely  strong  enough  for  his 
task,  that  the  vast  machine  ran  him,  and  that  he  was  too  much  "  a  fly  on  the  wheel." 

The  workhouse  has  accommodation  for  442,  and  the  infirmary  for  374.  On  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  428  in  the  workhouse  and  288  in  the  infirmary.  In  a 
letter  the  Clerk  states  that  the  total  cost  of  the  infirmary  was  £131,000,  and  of  the  work- 
house £126,612.  The  approximate  cost  per  bed  was  £350  at  the  infirmary  and  £286 
at  the  workhouse.  The  cost  of  the  site  (£14,400)  is  included,  the  amount  being  equally 
divided  between  workhouse  and  infirmary.  The  Clerk  adds,  however,  that :  "  These 
figures  are  approximate,  as  some  items  of  expenditure  relate  to  both  institutions  and 
the  exact  apportionment  is  not  shown  on  the  architect's  certificates.  The  Guardians 
are  also  engaged  in  Utigation  with  their  architects,  the  result  of  which  cannot  at  present 
be  foreseen  and  which  may  add  a  little  to  the  amounts  given  above  or  have  the  reverse 
effect." 
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Metropolitan:  117  It  may  be  added  that  part  of  the  expenditure  was  met  by  the  sum  of  £110,000  received 
(contd.).  from  the  parish  of     *       *     on  the  dissolution  of  the    *       *  Union. 

.(.  The  quarters  for  married  couples  were  first  visited.    These  were  in  a  two-storey 

building,  the  upper  floor  of  which  was  reached  by  an  external  staircase.  There  was 
accommodation  for  six  couples,  but  only  three  were  then  in  occupation.  Thirteen  aged 
men  were  occupying  the  rest  of  the  quarters,  beds  having  been  placed  in  the  room's  iritieh'die'd' 
for  use  as  day -rooms  for  married  couples.  i'       ;  i  i-  m  i- 

The  Committee  then  went  to  the  administrative  block.  The  Committee  rooms  and 
offices  are  decorated  with  little  regard  for  expense  .The  walls  "of  the  Committee  rboms  are' 
panelled  with  pitch  pine,  highly  polished,  whilst  those  of  the  corridors  are  of  highly-glazejd 
tiles.  The  floors  of  the  corridors  are  of  terrazzo.  The  electric  light  fittings,  of  which  so 
much  was  heard  at  the  inquiry,  did  not  strike  the  Committee  as  being  by  any  means 
the  most  handsome  feature  of  the  rooms. 

The  kitchen  was  replete  with  every  modern  convenience.  The  walls  were  of  white- 
glazed  tiles,  and  no  expense  seemed  to  have  been  spared  in  any  way.  The  master  informed 
the  Committee  that  a  deputation  from  *  *  had  said  it  was  the  best  workhouse  kitchen 
but  one,  the  best  being  at    *    *  . 

The  dining-room,  which  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  inmates  at  one 
sitting,  had  salt-glazed  brick  walls  and  woodblock  floor. 

The  workhouse  was  arranged  in  blocks  to  accommodate  100  in  each.  On  the  women's 
side  the  hundred  was  usually  made  up  as  follows  : — 

15  able-bodied  women.  ,      ,  . 

25  aged  over  sixty  (Class  A).      .    "      '  '  ' 

30  aged  over  sixty  (Class  B).    .      .  -        -  -  'sY  iiv'  '  ' 

'  10  very  infirm. 

20  infirm.  ,  .         .  ^.  , 


100  -'"-^ 

Classes  A  and  B  being  a- character  classification.  ; 

IS^o  provision  had  been  made  in  the  building  of  the  institution  for  lunatics  or  lor  a 
nursery  (they  were  apparently  forgotten),  and  a  day-room  in  one  of  the  women's  blocks 
was  utilised  for  the  infants.  The  cots  were  tastefully  decorated  with  white  hoods.  The 
baths  were  of  porcelain,  and  probably  cost  £15  to  £20  apiece.  There  were  five  in  each 
block,  and  the  master  thought  there  were  too  many.  ) 

The  chimney  stack  was  not  built  .high  enough,  and  the  result  has  been,  and  will  be, 
that  a  more  expensive  coal  will  have  to  be  used. 

The  workhouse  staff  consists  of  twenty-four  officers,  including  the  master,  and  six 
paid  women  and  one  man  are  employed  in  the  laundry.  The  Church  of  England  Chaplain 
receives  £200  a  year,  and  the  Roman  CatholiQ  and  Nonconformist  chaplains  £75  a  year 
each.  On  the  average,  about  forty  of  the  inmates  were  Roman  Catholics  and  thirty 
Nonconformists. 

At  the  infirmary  there  are  six  floors,  each  containing  two  wards  with  twenty-four  beds 
in  each.  Each  w^rd  had  a  day-room  at  the  end,  and  was  lighted  with  electric  pendants 
hanging  in  a  row  down  the  centre.  Although  so  recently  fitted,  these  are  now  to  be  taken 
down  and  converted  into  brackets  to  be  attached  to  the  walls.  There  are  five  day  nurses 
and  two  night  nurses  to  each  floor,  and  fifty  nurses  in  all.  The  maternity  ward  is  at  the 
infirmary,  and  about  eighty  cases  pass  through  in  a  year.  An  electric  lift  establishes 
QOinmunication  between  the  floors.  There  is  an  airing  promenade,  but  no  open-air  treat- 
ment. The  corridors  between  each  pavilion,  extending  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  in  all, 
have  added  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  institution,  and  are  of  little  use  except  for  the 
<5ohvenience  of  officers. 

Seeing  that  this  vast  edifice  was  erected  regardless  of  expense  either  to  planning  or 
fitting,  a  building  should  have  been  provided  which  could  not  be  criticised  from  the  point 
of  view  of  administration  efiiciency.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  principle  of  less 
eligibility  could  never  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  Guardians,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  inmates  had  ever  before  been  so  lavishly  provided  for. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  loss  of  freedom,  which  can  be  the  only  drawback  to  the 
acceptance  of  relief  in  this  institution,  will  be  suflSiciently  distasteful  to  the  thriftless. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  attractions  of  institutions  of  this  kind  are  largely 

A  i  . 
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responsible  for  the  considerable  increase  in  indoor  pauperism  during  the  last  few  years.  Metropolitan :  11 
and  that,  in  an  increasing  degree,  they  will  continue  to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  on  the  (contd.). 
improvident  as  their  character  becomes  better  known.  - 

ADDENDA.  i  J 

The  following  description  of  the-  workhouse  and  infirmary  is  contained  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Guardians  for  the  year  19^ — ,  and  provides  a  more  complete  idea  of  their 
itttangement  than  could  be  obtained  from  a  short  visit : — 

Description  or  the  New  Workhouse  and  Infirmary  Buildings. 
  General  Description. 

These  buildings,  which  embody  the  latest  and  most  approved  practice  in  the  design 
of  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  destitute  poor,  have  been  erected  on  a  site  of 
about  14  acres  in  extent,  situated  to  the  north  of  *  *  Road,  and  adjoining  the  large 
open  space  of     *      *    *  ^ 

The  buildings  now  completed  provide  accommodation  for  374  patients  in  the  infu'- 
mary  and  for  442  inmates  in  the  workhouse,  together  with  the  requisite  nursing  and 
supervisory  staffs.  Both  divisions  of  the  institution  have  been  so  planned  as  to  be 
readily  capable  of  being  extended  when  required.  Thus,  by  the  erection  of  additional 
blocks,  and  without  disturbance  of  those  already  built,  it  is  possible  to  raise  the 
accommodation  for  patients  in  the  infirmary  to  a  total  of  616,  and  of  inmates  in  the 
Workhouse  to  a  total  of  840. 

'   '  '  General  Arrangements. 

Site. 

The  site  is  of  approximately  rectangular  shape,  and  measures  about  830  feet  from 
east  to  west,  and  730  from  north  to  south,  the  workhouse  buildings  occupying  the  northern 
half,  and  the  infirmary  buildings  being  placed  to  the  south.  The  boiler  house,  laundry 
and  workshops  are  situated  midway  between  the  two  former  groups. 

Infirmary. 

Administrative  Block. 

The  infirmary,  which  faces  the  *  *  Road,  has,  in  the  centre  a  large  administrative 
block:|,  containing  the  Committee  rooms,  Medical  Officer's  residence,  dispensary,  and 
qujafters  for  the  staff  (apart  from  nurses,  who  have  a  separate  home),  also  the  central 
kitchen,  larders,  store  rooms,  linen  rooms,  staff  mess  rooms,  etc. 

Passing  through  the  administrative  block,  and  leading  therefrom  eastward  and 
westward,  is  a  straight  main  corridor,  giving  access  on  the  east  side  to  the  pavilions  for 
male  patients,  and  on  the  west  to  those  for  female  patients. 

Pavilions.  '  ;s 

■  '  '  The  principal  patients'  blocks,  each  of  which  is  three  storeys  in  height,  and  provider 
accommodation  for  150  patients,  are  planned  as  double  pavilions — that  is  to  say,  that  on 
each,  floor  there  is,  to  the  north  of  the  main  corridor,  a  large  ward,  complete  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  and  in  line  with  this,  but  to  the  south  of  the  main  corridor,  is  another 
similar  large  ward,  with  its  adjuncts. 

E.ach  of  the  large  wards  above  referred  to  contains  twenty-four  beds,  and  has,  in 
convenient  proximity,  its  own  group  of  supplementary  apartments,  comprising  a  nurses'^ 
duty  room,  with  separate  larder  ;  a  small  ward,  to  contain  one  bed  ;  a  bath  room,  lavatory^ 
linen  room,  store  room,  and  a  projecting  annexe  containing  the  sanitary  offices.  Each 
"of 'the  large  Wards  to  the  south  has,  in  addition,  a  day-room  for  the  use  of  convalescent 
patients,  with  a  verandah  on  its  sunny  and  sheltered  side. 

;  There  will  be  four  of  these  double  pavilions  when  the  infirmary  is  completed,  two 
•f(?r  each  sex  ;  but  two  only  have  been  erected  at  present,  together  with  the  central  portions 
pf  the  lower  storeys  of  the  remaining  two;  these  having  been  arranged  to  provide  a  number 
of  one-bed  and  two-bed  wards  for  the  accommodation  of  special  cases.  : 

429.  •  ^  ^      '  2A2'' 
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Metropolitan  •  117  Separate  receiving  blocks  are  provided  for  males  and  females,  placed  between  the 
{cotitd.).  corresponding  pavilions  and  adjoining  the  main  corridor  on  its  south  side.    Each  block 

contains  a  receiving  and  examination  room,  with  observation  ward  for  two  beds  adjoining, 

together  with  bathroom  and  sanitary  offices. 

'  Maternity  Block. 

A  block  or  pavilion  for  maternity  cases  is  provided,  and  is  placed  to  the  west  of  the 
main  buildings,  and  well  separated  therefrom.  It  is  approached  by  means  of  a  covered  way 
leading  from  the  end  of  the  main  corridor  on  the  female  side.  This  pavilion  contains  a 
ward  for  ten  beds,  with  day-room,  and  verandah  at  its  south  end  ;  and  adjoining  its  north 
end  are  two  single-bed  wards  for  labour  or  special  cases.  Adjoining  are  a  nurses'  duty 
room,  bathroom,  store  rooms,  etc.,  ialso  doctors'  consulting  room  and  quarters  for  a  resident 
midwife. 

Nurses^  Home. 

The  nurses'  home  is  a  detached  three-storey  building  having  a  cheerful  south  aspect, 
and  situated  within  the  south-west  angle  of  the  site.  It  is  approached  from  the  main 
building  by  a  covered  way,  and  contains  accoirimodation  for  forty-  one  persons.  Each 
house  has  a  separate  bedroom,  and  there  are  large  general  sitting  rooms  and  a  lecture 
room. 

Operation  Block. 

This  block  is  placed  to  the  north  of  the  main  corridor,  and  approached  therefrom  by 
a  short  connecting  corridor,  being  thus  well  separated  from  the  ward  blocks.  It  contains 
a  large  specially  arranged  and  lighted  operation  room,  an  anaesthetic  room,  and  a  surgeon's 
consulting  room. 

WOKKHOUSE. 

The  buildings  of  the  workhouse  are  quite  separate  from  the  infirmary,  and  are 
confined  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  site,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  receiving 
block,  which  is  combined  with  the  porter's  lodge,  placed  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
site,  and  guarding  the  only  entrance  to  the  institution. 

Workhouse  Receiving  Block. 

This  block  contains  separate  receiving  rooms  for  males  and  females,  each  with 
examination  room,  bathroom,  etc.,  and  with  an  eight-bed  observation  dormitory 
adjoining.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  store  rooms  for  inmates'  own  clothes,  and  in  rear  is 
a  disinfecting  apparatus.  The  whole  block  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  its  supervision 
by  the  porter  and  portress,  whose  lodge  adjoins. 

Workhouse  Administrative  Block. 

The  administrative  block  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  range  of  workhouse  buildings, 
and  contains  Committee  room,  master's  residence,  library,  surgery,  and  residential  quarters 
and  mess  rooms  for  the  staff.  Here,  also,  are  the  central  kitchen,  larders,  store  rooms, 
linen  rooms,  etc.,  and  the  general  dining  hall.  The  latter  is  a  lofty  apartment,  88  feet 
long  and  45  feet  wide,  which  will  be  used  also  as  a  chapel. 

Covered  ways  running  east  and  west  connect  this  block  with  the  workhouse  pavilions. 

Workhouse  Pavilions. 

The  workhouse  pavilions,  of  which  there  are  two  for  males  to  the  east  of  the 
administrative  block  and  two  for  females  to  the  west,  are  each  three  storeys  in  height,  and 
accommodate  100  inmates. 

The  designing  of  these  pavilions  has  presented  a  somewhat  difficult  problem 
in  planning,  it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  due  classification,  that  each  pavilion 
should  contain  separate  accommodation  for  five  different  classes  of  inmates,  each  class 
requiring  its  own  separate  day-room  and  dormitory.  This  sub-division,  which  is  as 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  as  for  their  proper  supervision,  is  satisfactorily 
provided  in  the  pavilions  that  have  been  erected,  each  of  which  contains  the  requisite 
day-room  and  dormitory  space  for  the  following  inmates,  viz.,  ten  very  infirm,  twenty 
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infirm,  twenty-five  Class  A  aged  healthy,  thirty  Class  B  aged  healthy,  and  fifteen  young  Metropolitan:  117 
able-bodied.    Proper  bathrooms,  lavatory,  and  sanitary  accommodation  is  also  provided,  (contd.). 
together  with  apartments  for  the  officers  in  charge. 

The  plans  provide  for  the  erection,  when  required,  of  four  more  similar  pavilions. 

Aged  Married  Cowples. 

Quarters  have  also  been  provided  in  a  separate  building  for  six  aged  married  couples, 
each  having  a  separate  bed-sitting-room,  with  use  of  common  room,  scallery,  etc.  It  is 
hoped  in  this  way  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  aged  couples  who  have  been  driven  by 
misfortune  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse,  and  whom,  in  the  absence  of  this  accom- 
modation, it  would  be  necessary  to  separate. 

Laundry  Block. 

The  laundry  block  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  site,  midway  between  the  workhouse 
and  infirmary,  both  of  which  it  serves. 

It  contains  separate  departments  for  the  workhouse  and  for  the  infirmary,  but  these 
are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  worked  either  independently  or  together,  as  may  be 
found  desirable.  Each  department  contains  receiving  room  (ofiicers),  foul  and  general 
'w ash-houses,  drying  rooms,  general  finishing  room,  and  delivery  room,  all  so  planned  as 
to  facilitate  the  orderly  progression  of  the  goods  from  recej)tion  to  delivery.  The  whole 
is  equipped  with  the  most  approved  steam-driven  machinery  and  appliances,  including 
a  steam  disinfecting  apparatus. 

Boilers,  Etc. 

The  engineers'  department  is  contained  in  a  lofty  basement  storey  below  the  laundry 
block.  Here  is  a  boiler  room,  containing  four  large  Lancashire  boilers,  which  supply 
steam  for  warming  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  for  heating  water,  for  cooking,  for  driving 
the  engines  and  pumps,  and  for  use  in  the  laundry. 

The  boilers  are  equipped  with  an  economiser,  an  apparatus  which  heats  the  feed- 
water  by  utilising  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnaces.  This  department  also  contains  the 
engine  room,  pump  room,  engineers'  workshops,  etc.,  and  a  large  coal  store.  Two  systems 
of  subways  branch  out  from  the  boiler  room  to  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  respectively, 
and  provide  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  water,  steam  and  condense  pipes,  and  electric 
wires  to  all  parts  of  the  institution. 

Workshop  Block. 

This  block,  which  is  an  adjunct  to  the  workhouse,  is  placed  to  the  east  of  the  laundry 
block,  and  contains  large  workshops  for  carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers,  smiths,  wood- 
choppers,  etc.,  also  stone-breaking  shed  and  corn  mills,  the  whole  under  the  supervision 
of  the  labour  master,  whose  ofiice  commands  all  the  premises.  Here  also  is  a  large  room 
where  such  of  the  inmates  as  may  have  a  prospect  of  again  setting  up  a  home  of  their 
own  may  temporarily  store  their  furniture.  Adjoining  the  workshop  block  are  the  stables 
and  the  mortuary. 

Warming  and  Hot  Water  Supply, 

The  warming  of  the  buildings  is  by  means  of  radiators  supplied  with  hot  water  on 
the  low-pressure  system,  the  water  being  heated  in  multi-tubular  calorifiers  placed  in 
the  basement  of  the  various  blocks,  and  supplied  with  steam  at  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  brought  through  pipes  from  the  central  boilers.  Similar  calorifiers  are 
also  used  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  to  baths,  lavatories,  sinks,  etc. 

Open  fireplaces  are  also  extensively  used  throughout  the  buildings.  These,  in  addi- 
tion to  supplementing  the  hot-water  warming  system,  are  also  valuable  by  reason  of 
their  cheerful  appearance  and  for  the  manner  in  which  they  promote  ventilation. 

Lighting.  :  .  . 

The  institution  is  lighted  throughout  by  means  of  electricity,  which  is  supplied  from 
*       *       Borough  Council  Electricity  Works.    The  supply  is  a  high  pressure 
alternating  one,  the  voltage  being  reduced  by  means  of  transformers  before  distribution. 
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Generally. 

Metropolitan :  117  Such  important  requirements  as  water  supply,  ventilation,  drainage,  fire  protection, 
(conid.).  sanitation,  kitchen  and  laundry  equipment,  and  others  have,  of  course,  received  the  most 

careful  attention,  and  the  latest  and  most  efficient  development  of  these  are  embodied  in 

the  designs  now  carried  to  completion. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  present  a  few  figures  relating  to  the 
constitutional  materials  and  extent  of  the  buildings. 

Of  materials,  brickwork  takes  the  first  place,  and  34,000  tons  have  been  used,  the 
number  of  bricks  employed  being  10,500,000. 

The  concrete  used  for  foundations  and  in  the  construction  of  fire-proof  floors  amounts 
to  10,000  cubic  yards,  the  weight  of  this  being  about  15,000  tons. 

The  flooring  of  the  buildings  is  6  acres  in  extent,  and  there  are  3 J  acres  of  slated  roofs. 

Five  miles  of  drains  have  been  laid,  and  the  water,  steam,  gas  and  other  services 
account  for  nine  miles  of  iron  pipes. 


No.  118. 

Metropolitan :  118        The         *       *        "Workhouse  belonging  to  the      *       *     Union  was  visited 
by  a  Committee. 

This  house  is  mainly  for  the  aged  over  sixty  years  of  age.  There  are  about  900 
inmates,  of  whom  some  500  are  chronic  infirm.  The  number  of  inmates  appears  to  vary 
from  about  870  to  970.  A  certain  number  of  able-bodied  inmates,  men.  and  women, 
are  sent  down  here  from  *  *  Workhouse  to  do  the  work  of  this  house,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  painting  and  decorating  was  then  in  progress. 

The  maternity  ward  is  at  this  house  (there  were  eighty-two  births  in  the  year  19 — ) 
and  imbeciles  and  lunatics  are  also  kept  here.  At  the  present  time  there  were  six  certified 
lunatics  and  several  uncertified.  The  sick  wards  were  very  large  and  cheerful.  One 
had  accommodation  for  fifty-four  beds.  There  is  only  one  Medical  Officer,  and  his  time 
should  be  fully  occupied.  The  staff  numbers  eighty-five,  particulars  of  which  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  schedule. 

Tobacco  is  allowed  to  the  men.  Those  who  work  receive  1  ounce  a  week,  and  the 
better  class  of  those  who  do  not  work  receive  |  ounce.  The  Visiting  Committee  select 
the  latter  class.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  including  establishment  charges,  is  8s.  0^. 
a  week. 

The  master  thought  the  number  of  aged  coming  to  the  workhouse  was  increasing, 
and  that  for  one  reason  or  another  there  was  less  reluctance  to  resorting  to  the  house. 
He  was  unable  to  name  the  Inspector  for  this  Union,  but  thought  it  might  be  Mr.  *  * 
or  Mr.    *      *  ^ 

There  are  too  many  covered  ways  at  this  house,  involving  much  avoidable  cleaning 
and  repairs.  As  regards  the  inmates,  many  of  them  seemed  capable  of  light  work  and 
would  have  been  happier  with  it,  but  no  work,  save  domestic  work,  cleaning  and  painting 
is  provided,  and  this  work  is  done  as  already  stated  by  the  men  sent  for  the  purpose  from 
*  *  Workhouse.  The  aimless  existence  of  such  large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
is  depressing  to  contemplate.  For  a  degraded  type  such  a  life  has  attractions,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  work  of  some  sort. 

The  Committee  then  went  on  to  the  *  *  Workhouse,  which  is  the  able- 
bodied  workhouse  for  the  parish,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  froim 
*  *  The  house  has  accommodation  for  867.  There  are  usually  three  men  to  one 
woman  amongst  the  inmates,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Committee's  visit  there  were  580 
men  in  the  house,  211  women,  five  youths,  and  fifty-six  infants.  According  to  a  return 
made  by  the  master  in  *  *  last,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  men  (exclusive  of  sick) 
were  under  sixty  years  of  age.  The  Committee  found  about  100  men  in  two  rooms ; 
respectively  described  as  the  "  reading  room  "  and  the  "  smoke  room."  Some  of  these 
men  were  asleep,  others  were  reading,  others  smoking,  playing  dominoes  or  bagatelle, 
and  others  were  doing  nothing.  In  another  room  there  were  twenty-eight  aged  m.en 
of  a  better  class  who  have  the  room  to  themselves  but  occupy  the  same  dormitory  as  the 
others.  In  one  dormitory  (which  had  been  cut  off  the  chapel)  there  were  no  fewer  than 
fifty  beds.  In  one  of  the  women's  day-rooms  about  forty  women  were  sitting 
listlessly,  with  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  gossip  and  sleep.  - 
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During  the  year  19—  there  were  about  15,700  admissions  and  as  many  discharges.  Metropolitan 
If  the  mean  number  of  inmates  on  each  day  was  800  and  assuming  (for  the  purposes  of  the  {<^ontd.). 
calculation)  that  200  were  permanent  cases,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  average  stay  of 
the  remainder  was  about  two  weeks  on  each  admission.    "Women  awaiting  confinement  are 
admitted  to  this  workhouse  and  then  sent  straight  away  to    *       *    whatever  may 
be  the  period  of  waiting. 

In  the  nursery  there  were  about  twenty  children,  and  two  were  in  bed  sick.  The 
doctor  thought  one  was  developing  measles.  There  seemed  every  indication  of  this 
disease  and  the  child  hardly  seemed  to  be  receiving  sufficient  attention. 

About  twenty-five  men  were  employed  on  task  work,  and  seventy  or  eighty  were 
employed,  but  not  at  a  task.  The  task  work  was  corn-giinding  (9  pecks)  and  wood-sawing 
<1  cubic  yard).  In  the  laundry  men  and  women  were  working  alongside,  a  very  un- 
desirable arrangement.  The  only  attempt  made  to  teach  the  men  a  trade  is  at  painting 
and  mat  making.  The  usual  leave  allowed  to  the  men  for  seeking  employment  is  one 
day.  Sometimes  two  or  three  days  are  allowed,  and  occasionally,  by  authority  of  the 
Visiting  Committee,  a  fortnight  is  allowed. 

From  a  return  of  the  passes  granted  to  married  men  in  this  workhouse  during  the 
period  from     *    *    ,  19—,  to    *    *    ,  19—,  it  appears  that  out  of  123  men  granted 
leave  six  had  been  granted  day  passes  on  more  than  forty  different  occasions*  with  the 
following  results  : — 
■  Two  were  still  chargeable. 

Three  had  since  been  discharged,  leaving  some,  or  all,  of  the  members  of 
their  families  still  chargeable. 
.  : ,      .  One  was  still  chargeable,  but  the  family  had  been  discharged. 

...  '.  Moreover,  out  of  the  123  men,  41,  or  precisely  one-third,  had  on  *  *  been  dis- 
charged, leaving  some,  or  all,  of  the  members  of  their  famihes  still  chargeable.  From 
the  same  return  it  appears  that  nine  of  the  men,  whose  ages  ranged  from  thirty  to  fifty- 
seven,  but  of  whom  seven  were  over  fifty  years  of  age,  had  been  chargeable  for  upwards 
of  300  days  during  the  year  ended  *  *  ,19 — ;  whilst  during  the  period  from  * 
19—,  to  *  *  ,  19 — ,  these  same  men  had  been  granted  day  passes  on  occasions  vary- 
ing in  number  from  three  to  forty-four,  and  were  all  still  chargeable.  Further  information 
as  to  this  Return  is  given  in  the  master's  summary,  which  "is  appended.  < 

The  Guardians  spend  three-  guineas  a  quarter  in  providing  newspapers  containing 
,€mployment  advertisements.  '  i    ' 

At  this  workhouse  the  cost  of  provisions,  necessaries,  clothing  and  festablishment 
•charges  averages  6s.  6|d.  a  week. 

It  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  there  was  considerable  overlapping  in  the  classes 
dealt  with  here  and  at  *  ■  *  _  Some  of  the  men  in  this  workhouse  were  obviously 
infirm  and  incapable  of  work  of  any  sort.  One  man,  who  gave  his  age  as  seventy-two,  was 
specially  noted,  and  many  others  were  nearly  as  infirm.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
inmates  of  *  -  *  might,  and  should,  have  been  employed  at  light  work.  But  the 
most  lamentable  feature  of  the  *  *  Workhouse  was  the  inadequacy  of  the 
work  provided  for  the  inmates.  Three-fourths  of  the  men  found  in  the  "  smoke-room" 
•and  "  reading-room  "  were  equal  tp  some  work,  and  that  they  were  occupied  as  they  were 
at  mid-afternoon  was  deplorable.  Leave  seems  to  be  given  to  those  who  have  little  chance 
or  inclination  to  find  work.  A  long  period  of  detention  following  a  certain  number  of 
opportunities  might  be  a  desirable  form  of  punishment  ;  it  would  provide  at  least  a  chance 
sof  the  habit  of  work  being  instilled  into  the  men,  providing  the  work  was  useful  and  con- 
-tinuous.  The  master  prepared  a  remarkably  interesting  report  for  the  Guardians 
in  *  *  last  on  the  provision  and  supervision  of  the  work  provided  for  the  inmates.  He 
made  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  provision  of  additional  workshop  and  laundry  accom- 
jnodation  and  the  strengthening  of  the  supervising  staff.  From  statistics  he  had  prepared 
relating  to  sixteen  workhouses  in  London  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  men 
^nder  sixty  (exclusive  of  sick)  to  each  officer  is  about  thirty.  In  *  *  the  average 
vs  seventy-seven.  The  following  extracts  from  this  report  condemn  the  existing  systerpi 
of  administration  at  this  house  in  such  unmistakable  terms  that  they  are  worth  repetition  : 


*  In  one  case  part  of  the  leave  had  been  granted  in  two  periods  of  a  fortnight  each,  and  in  another  case  in 
a  period  of  one  week. 
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Metropolitan:  118  "  The  behaviour  of  the  inmates  on  the  whole  is  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  expected 
(contd.).  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  majority  of  men  under  sixty  years  of  age  do  not  miss  an 

opportunity  of  shirking  work  and  require  more  supervision  in  every  respect  than  it  is 
possible  to  gi\e  them  with  the  present  staff,  and  that  is  why  so  many  prefer  a  comparatively 
easy  life  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  to  earning,  by  honest  labour,  an  honourable 
living  outside.  It  is  characteristic  of  many  men  to  accept  the  thing  that  requires  the 
least  effort,  no  matter  how  loathsome  and  degrading  it  may  appear  in  the  first  instance, 
and  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  every  practical  and  observing  workhouse  official,  and 
many  Guardians  too,  no  doubt,  that  when  a  man  enters  the  workhouse,  no  matter  in  what 
station  of  life  he  has  previously  been,  or  for  what  cause  or  forced  circumstances  he  may 
have  been  compelled  to  enter,  in  many  cases,  in  fact,  one  fears  the  majority  of  cases,  he 
seems  to  lose  self-reliance  and  respect  and,  above  all,  that  manly  and  independent  spirit 
without  which  he  is  greatly  handicapped.  Especially  does  this  occur  as  time  goes  on  and 
he  gets  used  to  the  new  state  of  things.  Every  day  he  is  in  the  workhouse  his  chance  of 
again  earning  his  living  outside  is  less  hopeful.  Therefore,  the  only  practical  way,  as  well 
as  being  the  greatest  kindness  to  the  man,  is  not  to  allow  him  to  settle  down  in  the  first 
instance  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

"  The  excessively  large  number  of  married  men  at  *  *  with  families  help  to  swell 
the  proportion  of  able-bodied  considerably,  and  in  the  master's  opinion  should  have  very 
serious  attention.  In  no  house  the  master  has  visited  have  the  numbers  been  anything 
like  so  great. 

"  The  practice  of  sending  able-bodied  men  for  painting,etc.,  to  the  infirmary  and 
offices  is  not,  in  the  master's  opinion,  so  economical  as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  encourage  chese  men  to  remain  in  the 
workhouse.  They  are  very  much  better  fed,  work  less  hours,  and  are  infinitely  better 
off  in  every  respect  than  they  would  be  if  employed  on  task  work  and  under  a  certain 
amount  of  super\'ision  and  discipline  inside  the  workhouse.  Some  of  them  are  married, 
with  wives  and  families  chargeable;  they  get  ample  liberty  and  other  privileges  that 
would  be  denied  them  inside  the  workhouse.  In  fact,  except  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  independence  of  an  ordinary  working-man  outside,  they  have,  in  other  respects,  less 
domestic  trials  and  more  advantages.  It  is  in  no  wise  a  rare  thing  for  men  to  apply  to 
the  labour  master,  and  in  some  instances  the  master,  to  be  put  on  the  list  of  '  outside 
workers.'  Any  practice  that  tends  to  encourage  an  able-bodied  man  to  remain  in  the 
workhouse  is  decidedly  wrong  in  principle,  and  is  false  economy  under  any  circamstances, 
especially  if  it  is  likely  to  displace  another  man  outside. 

"  The  fact  that  there  are  men  in  *  *  Workhouse  to-day  that  were  here  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  been  .chargeable 
more  or  less  ever  since,  and  many  are  in  some  instances  still  able-bodied,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  administration. 

"  It  may  be  said  by  some  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  present  Poor  Law.  In  the 
master's  opinion  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Poor  Law  but  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
administered. 

"  Unfortunately,  sentiment  has  been  the  prevailing  feature  of  late  years,  and  has  over- 
ruled common  sense  with  untold  injustice  to  the  really  deserving.  It  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  for  able-bodied  men  of  forty-five  and  fifty  years  to  state  in  an  injured  tone 
that  they  are  too  old  to  get  employment.  Such  men  as  these,  although  probably  well- 
beha\  ed  in  the  house,  scarcely  ever  make  an  effort  again  to  get  a  living  outside  the  work- 
house. It  would  be  a  real  kindness  to  wake  up  such  people  as  these,  and  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  community  at  large. 

"  It  is  the  practice  of  such  men  to  discharge  themselves  once,  and  in  many  instances 
twice  a  week,  the  majority  of  whom  are  re-admitted  the  same  day,  frequently  late  in  the 
evening,  and  the  remainder  the  following  day.  The  average  number  of  men  discharged 
on  Saturdays  is  80  to  100,  and  on  Mondays  50  to  60.  It  requires  little  consideration 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  why  they  select  these  two  particular  days  for  dis- 
charge. Certainly  Saturday  is  not  a  day  that  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  find 
employment.  The  amount  of  work  this  frequent  discharge  gives,  both  in  the  receiving 
wards,  clothing  stores,  and  in  the  clerical  department  is  enormous." 
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* 


*  Workhouse. 


Metropolitan:  118 
{conid.). 


Male  Staff. 


Medical  officer 
Master 

Assistant  master 
Master's  clerk 
Storekeeper 

Gate  porter  (day)       _  , 
Gate  porter  (night) 
1  labour  master 
1  bath  man 

1  barber  and  general  assistant 
4  attendants  on  insane 


1  driver  and  attendant 
1  engineer 

1  assistant  engineer 

2  stokers 
1  baker 

1  assistant  baker 

2  house  porters  and  drivers 
1  carpenter 

1  night  watchman 
1  chaplain 
1  organist. 


1  ambulance  driver. 


Female  Staff. 


Matron 

Assistant  matron 
Needle  mistress 
Labour  mistress 
Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Kitchen  maid 

Bath  attendant 

5  attendants  on  insane 

Laundry  superintendent 

Portress 


1  assistant  bath  attendant 
8  washers 
6  wardswomen 
Superintendent  nurse 
1  head  nurse 

1  charge  nurse 

2  maternity  nurses 

1  ambulance  nurse 

2  isolation  nurses 

18  staff  nurses  (with  experience,  not 
certificated) 


1  kitchen  help. 


Workhouse. 


Summary  of  Information  relating  to  Married  Men  granted  Passes  from 
*    *    ,19—  to     *    *    ,  19— 

1.  Total  number  of  married  men  granted  passes  to  seek  employment  from    *    *  , 

19—  to     *    *  ,  19—  _       -       -  123 

2.  Total  number  of  children  chargeable  on    *    *    ,  19 — ,  belonging  to  married 

men  granted  passes  since    *    *    ,  19 —  .      .       .      .      _  -     .  252 

3.  Total  number  of  children  chargeable  on    *    *    ,  whose  fathers  were  not  in 

the  workhouse  on  that  date  -       -       -  -112 

4.  Total  number  of  children  chargeable  on    *    *    ,  whose  parents  (father  and 

mother)  were  not  in  the  workhouse  on  that  date  74 

5   Total  number  of  married  men  chargeable  with  families  on    *    *     -      -      -  3 

6.  Total  number  of  married  women  (wives  of  married  men  who  have  children 

chargeable)  chargeable  on**       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  38 

7.  Number  of  men  (of  the  123  men  granted  passes  from    *    *    ,  19 — ,  to    *    *  , 

19 — ,)  who  have  totally  removed  the  chargeability  of  their  wives  and  families  28 

8.  Number  of  married  men  transferred  to  other  unions  or  parishes  nnd^r  orders 

of  removal  6 

429.  •  2  B 
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Metropolitan :  118  ^.  Tabulated  statement  showing  the  number  of  men  on  discharge  whose  wives  and 
(contd.).  children  are  still  in  the  house,  with  period  of  chargeability  of  the  latter  : — 


Number  of  Men  on  discharge 
without  children. 

Number  of  Wives 
chargeable. 

JN umber  or  Uhildren 
chargeable. 

1  mmith         -        -        -  - 

7 

2 

22 

2  months      -       .       -  . 

8 

4 

18 

3     „  .... 

9 

21 

4     „  ... 

7 

zo 

5     -„           -       -       -     _  - 

4 

2 

8 

6     „           -       -  - 

5 

1 

9 

"                 -       -       -  .- 

1 

2 

8     „           ...  - 

3 

1 

2 

9     „  .... 

2 

1 

7 

Totals 

46 

13 

112 

10   Number  of  day  passes  granted  to  married  men  since    *    *    ,19 —  to    *    *  , 

19—  1,379 


11.  Number  during  above  period  granted    4  days  pass   4 

j>          >j         J5         j>          5>        7          pass  -       ...  7 

14  3 

„          „         „         „          „        4  weeks  „  .       .       .       ,       ,  2 


No.  119. 

Metropolitan:  119  This  is  an  old  house,  and  the  inscription  over  what  was  apparently  the  front  entrance 
to  the  building,  but  which  is  now  shut  in  by  other  buildings,  states  that  it  was  rebuilt  in 
17—.  As  might  be  expected,  the  building  does  not  properly  answer  the  requirements  of  a 
modern  workhouse.  The  rooms  are  low  and  some  of  the  passages  are  dark  and  still  lower. 
The  staircases  are  cramped  and  often  of  wood  which,  in  case  of  fire,  would  very  quickly 
bar  all  exit.  In  some  cases  there  was  an  alternative  flight,  but  not  always.  The  kitchen 
presented  a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  *  *  and  *  *  ,  It  -^^g  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  the  ceiling  was  low,  and  the  walls  were  of  brick,  coated 
with  paint.  The  dining-hall  is  miserably  fitted,  "  tables  "  being  formed  of  mere  shelves 
fixed  on  to  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front.  These  shelves  were  hardly  wide  enough  to  hold 
a  plate  safely,  and  the  Committee  were  told  that  the  plates  sometimes  fell  off. 

This  house  is  the  able-bodied  house  for  the  Union,  and  all  the  inmates  are  set  to  work. 
There  are  no  infirm  or  children,  and  the  better  class  of  the  able-bodied  are  sent  elsewhere. 
There  is  accommodation  for  414,  and  there  were  369  in  on  the  day  of  the  visit.  Nine  male 
imbeciles  or  lunatics  were  in  the  observation  wards. 

During  the  year  19—  there  were  3,311  admissions  (excluding  persons  returning 
from  leave  of  absence  to  seek  work),  and  if  the  normal  number  of  inmates  be  taken  at 
400  and  the  permanent  cases  at  25  per  cent,  of  this  number,  it  may  be  calculated  tliat 
the  average  stay  upon  each  admission  was  from  four  to  five  weeks. 

The  work  provided  is  stone-breaking,  wood-chopping,  carpentering,  re-picking 
mattresses,  etc.  The  stones  are  suppHed  by  the  Borough  Council,  who  pay  the  Guardians 
2s.  6d.  a  ton  for  breaking  them.  A  task  is  set  at  this  work,  which  consists  of  breaking 
half  a  ton.  The  master  stated  that  he  had  known  a  man  break  half  a  ton  before  dinner. 
The  wood-chopping  is  done  by  task  work  in  the  winter,  but  not  in  the  summer,  when  there 
is  less  demand  for  the  wood  and  it  would  accumulate  too  rapidly. 
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Metropolitan — continued. 

The  women  were  mostly  employed  at  needlework.    In  one  room  thirty-six  men  were  Metropolican :  119 
waiting  to  be  shaved,  and  there  was  only  one  man  to  attend  to  them.    Tnis  seemed  rather  ('■^'''^•)- 
^    a  waste  of  time,  for  the  men  might  have  been  sent  in  in  squads.    The  men  are  classified 
according  to  their  physical  condition,  but  the  classification  of  the  women  is  by  age,  those 
over  sixty  receiving  certain  privileges. 

At  one  time  the  men  were  allowed  out  to  seek  work  during  the  day,  returning  to  the 
workhouse  to  sleep  at  night.  This  arrangement  did  not  answer,  and  now  the  men  are  ■ 
usually  allowed  out  for  a  fortnight, -but  occasionally  as  much  as  six  months'  leave  is 
allowed.  The  master  said  that,  generally  speaking,  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  men  get  work, 
and  this  proportion  has  not  increased  when  longer  periods  than  the  fortnight  have  been 
given.  The  percentage  mentioned  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  figures  given  in  the 
accompanying  letter  sent  by  the  Gruardians  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  percentage  obtaining  work  (or,  at  any  rate,  leaving  the  workhouse 
with  their  families)  was  about  40.  A  return  is  appended  showing  the  particulars  of 
inmates  allowed  out  of  the  workhouse  "  on  leave "  to  seek  work,  leaving  famihes 
chargeable  during  the  twelve  months  ended    *    *    ,19 — . 

The  master  complained  that  the  Magistrates  would  not  convict  for  mere  insolence. 

A  fair  number  of  deliriam  tremens  cases  are  treated  here,  and  are  charged  30s.  on 
recovery.  This  is  generally  paid,  for  the  men  shrink  from  the  discredit  involved  by 
the  publicity  of  legal  proceedings. 

The  master  explained  to  the  Committee  with  some  pride  how  he  had  saved  £100 
a  year  on  the  gas  bill.  He  had  had  some  master  taps  placed  in  his  quarters  and  turned 
off  the  gas  at  stated  times.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  running  the  risk 
of  an  explosion  when  the  master  taps  were  again  opened. 

No  Roman  Catholic  service  is  held  in  this  workhouse,  the  inmates  attending  Mass^ 
outside,  the  master  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  master  was  appointed  to  this  workhouse  several  years  ago.  He  had  formerly 
been  a  steward,  and  had  had  no  experience  in  Poor  Law  work. 

This  house  is  too  cramped  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  class  of  inmates  sent  there. . 
More  space  and  more  work  seem  to  be  required,  and  space  could  only  be  secured  at  reason- 
able cost  by  going  further  afield.  It  is  another  example  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  able-bodied  class  in  such  an  institution.  They  are  not  dealt  with  as 
able-bodied  men  should  be  ;  they  are  housed  !  The  best  is  made  of  the  accommodation 
and  of  such  facilities  for  employment  as  exist,  but  the  inmates  cannot  be  said  to  be  under- 
going disciplinary  treatment,  nor  training  in  industrious  habits,  nor  are  they  engaged 
in  useful  employment,  nor  is  the  treatment  deterrent.  The  inmates  may  find  it 
convenient  to  go  in  and  out  at  will — and  this,  we  think,  is  the  only  advantage  of  an 
institution  for  this  class  in  such  a  situation. 

The  master  seemed  a  capable  man  and  to  be  making  the  best  of  his  opportunities. 
Under  more  favourable  conditions  discipline  would  be  tightened  up  and  the  men  kept 
more  fully  occupied.    Here  he  has  no  scope. 

*    *    Union,  London.  " " 

SiK, — I  am  desired  by  the  Guardians  to  send  herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  copy  of  a  letter  they  have  addressed  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  reply  to  one  received  enclosing  copy  of  petition  from  certain  inmates  of 
*    *   Workhouse  complaining  as  to  their  leave. — 1  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

{Signed)     *  * 

The  Secretary,  Clerh.       "  J 

Poor  Law  Commission,  Scotland  House. 

*     *     Union,  London. 

Sir, — ^Adverting  to  your  letter  of    *    *    ,  enclosing  copy  petition  from  W.    *  * 
and  other  inmates  from    *    *    Workhouse,  the  Guardians  desire  to  call  your  earnest 
attention  to  the  state  of  things  prevailing  at  the  workhouse.    In  spite  of  leave  of  absence 
granted  frequently  and  continuously  to  men  with  famihes  chargeable,  there  are  at  present 
(summer  time)  a  great  many  young  vigorous  men  who  ought  to  be  out  at  work  and  main- 
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Metropolitan — continued. 

Metropolitan:  119  taming  their  families.  From  the  figures  hereafter  quoted,  the  Guardians  doubt  whether 
(conid.).  privilege  as  to  leave  has  had  a  beneficial  result.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  men  returning 

to  the  workhouse  and  those  absconding  represent  a  greater  percentage  to  those  who  found 
work.  Further,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  men  the  Guardians  cannot  but  observe  that 
there  is  a  spirit  amongst  them  which  it  is  feared  at  any  time  might  break  out  into  open 
mutiny.  A  short  time  ago  the  porter  at  the  workhouse  was  nearly  killed  in  the  street 
through  a  sudden  attack  made  upon  him,  doubtless  by  someone  who  had  been  an  inmate, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  another  man  was  not  only  rude  to  them,  but  in 
their  opinion  refractory.  But  the  Magistrate  before  whom  he  was  charged  dismissed  him 
with  a  caution.  This  man  on  being  refused  further  leave  that  day  defiantly  said  he  would 
get  it  somehow.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Guardians  feel  compelled  to  request  your 
Board  to  take  steps  to  provide  some  remedy,  and  they  suggest  that  labour  colonies  or  a  work- 
house test  house  should  be  provided  for  the  class  of  men  referred  to,  who,  in  their  opinion,  are 
lazy  and  quite  satisfied  if  they  can  only  get  leave  out  of  the  workhouse  without  their 
famihes.  A  very  great  loss  has  been  felt  since  the  abolition  of  the  test  workhouse  at  *  * 
and  the  Guardians  have  been  placed  at  a  further  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  the 
*  *  having  been  unable  to  receive  inmates  for  a  considerable  time  The  Board 
are  aware  the  workhouse  is  antiquated,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  proper 
discipline  when  it  is  overcrowded  or  even  full  up  to  its  number. 

A  return  recently  prepared  with  regard  to  men  allowed  out  of  the  workhouse  to 
seek  work  presents  the  following  figures  : — 


Number  of  men  allowed  to  leave 
Children  chargeable  whilst  parents  on  leave 


Leave 

granted, 

I 

man 

1 

>5 

2 

men 

>> 

1 

man 

J5 

j» 

4 

mea 

5 

J? 

6 

16 

5» 

>' 

13 

>5 

22 

5? 

•  • 

5» 

40 

J5 

111 

358 
7  months. 

-    11  „ 

over  120  days 

90  „ 

70  „ 

60  „ 

50  „ 

40  „ 
30 

20  „ 
20 


Results  of  Leave  granted. 

40  men  removed  families,  taking  138  children. 
49  returned  to  house,  involving  152  children. 
13  absconded,  involving  44  children. 
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Eest  (9)  still  on  leave,  involving  24  children. 

The  Guardians  would  be  glad  if  your  Board  would  give  an  early  consideration  to  this 
matter. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


(Signed) 


*  * 
Clerk. 


The  Secretary, 

liOcal  Government  Board. 


REPORTS  OF  VISITS  TO  POOR  LAW  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 
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ENGLAND  AND  'WALES— continued. 
Metropolitan — continued. 

*        *         UNION.  Metropolitan:  119 

(contd.). 


A  KETURN  OF  INMATES  ALLOWED  OUT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE  "ON  LEAVE"  TO  SEEK 
WORK  LEAVING  FAMILIES  CHARGEABLE  DURIxNG  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED 
*      *  19—. 


Number 
of 
case. 

Age. 

Particulars 
of 

chargeability. 

Number  of 
weeks, 

including 
leave, 

chargeable 
during 
the  year. 

Amount 
of  leave 
granted 
'  during 
the  year. 

Result. 

Remarks. 

♦  1 

41 

Wifeand  7  Chil- 
dren. 

6  Weeks. 

24  Days. 

j  Removed  family 
*  *  19— 
— returned  5 
months  later. 

Has  since  returned  to  House,  and 
again  granted  leave,  stating  that 
he  has  found  work.  Chargeable 
many  years.    Has  been  convicted 
three  times  for  desertion,  <fec.  Has 
been  to  the  *  *  Army  but  did  not 
stay  there- 

2 

30 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 
dren. 

38  Weeks. 

65  Days. 

Removed  family 
*   *  19—. 

Chargeable  many  years.  Previously 
granted  leave  without  satisfactory 
results.   Has  been  to  *    *  Army, 
occasionally  obtained    work  and 
removed  family  for  short  period. 
Has  not  returned  to  date. 

3 

40 

Wife  and  7  Chil- 
dren. 

33  Weeks. 

126  Days. 

Removed  family 
*   *  19—. 

Chargeable  many  years.  Previously 
granted  leave,   obtained  employ- 
ment and  discharged  with  family 
for  short  periods.   Has  given  much 
trouble  to  the  Guardians.  Has  not 
yet  returned. 

■fr  4 

46 

2  Children  only 

dib  pitJbcUL,  Lids 

had  Wife  and 
8  Children 
chargeable. 

37  Weeks. 

21  Days. 

Returned  to 
House  when 
leave  expired. 

Chargeable  practically  continuously 
for  many  years.    Both  man  and 
wife  have  given  great  trouble,  a 
daughter  placed  out  to  service  by 
Guardians  removed  from  situation 
by   mother,   and    afterwards  be- 
coming an  inmate  of  Workhouse. 
Man  previously  granted  leave  also 
since     *    *    "l9— ,    but  nothing 

.  satisfactory  resulted. 

4-  5 

44 

5  Children, 
Wife  outside 
earning  her 
living. 

52  Weeks. 

7  Days. 

Returned  to 
House. 

Man  and  Children  chargeable  since 
19—,  previously  had  leave,  return- 
ing at  expiration  of  same. 

36 

Wifeand  5 Chil- 
dren. 

8  Weeks. 

14  Day?. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19—. 

Chargeable  many  years.  Convicted 
for  desertion  19—  —14  days  hard 
labour.     Has  not  returned  since 
19—. 

40 

4  Children. 

9  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Absconded  *  * 
19—. 

Found  in  possession  of  a  blanket  and 
escaped  whilst  police  sent  for. 
Arrested  *    *  19— ,'and  sentenced 
to  2  months  hard  labour.  Still 
absent.   Chargeable  for  years. 

-fr  8 

44 

Originally  3 
Children,  one 
only  at  present 
chargeable. 

47  Weeks: 

32  Days. 

Returned  to 
House  at  expir- 
ation of  leave. 

Chargeable  many  years.     Sent  to 
*    *    Army  but  returned.  Grant- 
ed leave  frequently.     Gets  work 
but  returns  when  ordered  to  remove 
family.  At  present  only  one  Child 
chargeable. 

■+  9 

47 

2  Children. 

52  Weeks. 

56  Days. 

Returned  to 
House  at  expir- 
ation of  leave. 

Chargeable  many  years.     Has  had 
leave  previously  ;  got  work  ;  re- 
turned when  ordered  to  remove 
family. 

10 

43 

Originally  wife 
and  3  Children 
now  2  Children 
only. 

/ 

43  Weeks. 

47  Days. 
• 

Returned  at  ex- 
piration  of 
leave. 

A  bad  character.     Many  years  in 
and  out  of  the  House.    Has  been 
granted  much  leave  by  the  Guar- 
dians with  no  satisfactory  results. 
Convicted  several  times  for  deser- 
tion, <tc.    *    *    19 — .  sentenced 
to  one  month  for  stealing  a  blanket 
property  of  Guardians.     Sent  to 
*   *    Army  but  did  not  stay. 
Discharged  *    *  19^,    Hot  yet 

rpt,nrnf"r]- 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES— c(m(mw6«^. 
Metropolitan — continued 


Metropolitan  :  11 9 
(contd.) 


Number 
of 

case. 

Particulars 

Number  of 

weeks, 
including 

Amount 
of  leave 

Age 

of 

chargeability. 

leave, 
chargeable 

during 
the  year. 

j  granted 
during 
1    the  year. 

Result. 

Rc  mirks. 

11 

52 

3  Children. 

26  Weeks. 

58  Days. 

Since    has  re- 
moved family. 

Chargeable  for  years.  Much  leave 
granted.  Gets  work  and  returns  to 
House  when  ordered  to  remove 
family.  Discharged  with  family 
*  *  IC — .  Has  not  yet  re- 
turned. 

+  12 

45 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 

19 Weeks. 

64  Days. 

1  R  e  t  u  r  n  e  d  to 

In  and  out  this  House  for  years. 

dren. 

House. 

During  past  three  years  has  been 
out  with  family  for  periods  of  5,  6, 
2  and  4  months.  A  coal  porter, 
and  granted  much  leave  by  Guar- 
dians. At  present  on  leave  looking- 
for  work. 

■f  13 

33 

Wife  and  1  Child. 

51  Weeks. 

21  Days. 

Returned  to 
House. 

Chargeable  with  short  intervals  since 

*  *  19—.  Has  had 
much  leave.  Sent  to  *  * 
Army     *      *     19-,  returned 

*  *  19—.  Got  work-  *  * 
returned  *  *  19—  Remains 
Ml  inniaue  wiin  wire  ana  L/iiild 
chargeable. 

♦  14 

57 

Wife  and  6  Chil- 
dren. 

16  Weeks. 

42  Days. 

Returned  at 
expiration  of 
leave. 

In  and  out  for  years.  Much  leave 
granted.  Got  work  and  discharged 
with  family  *  *  19—.  Re- 
turned *  *  19 —  -with 
four  Children  only.  Discharged 
■with  family  *  -*  19—.  Re- 
turned  *       *  19 — . 

+  15 

44 

I  Child  at  Dar- 
enth  Asylum. 

6  Weeks. 

7  Days. 

Returned  at 
expiration  of 
leave. 

In  and  out  for  years.  Much  leave 
granted.  Convicted  *  * 
19 —  — 14  days  for  refusing  to 
break  stones.  Sent  to  "  * 
Army  *  *  19— .  Returned 
*       *  19— 

16 

on 

yv  lie  ana  o  v^nu- 
dren. 

o  vv  eeKS, 

14  Days. 

xveLurnea  at 
expiration  of 
leave. 

J.I1    cLUU    ULIL    lUI    ycfilS.      IVluCll  ICoiVC 

granted.  Out  with  family  ^ 
19—      Returned     ^  19—. 

l~)iitp  of  Iflssf  rli<5plTflrcfP   *     *  10  

Still  out. 

17 

39 

Wifeand3Chil- 

3  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19  

In  and  out  for  yearp.  Convicted  foi- 
found  not  married.   Still  out. 

18 

34 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 
dren. 

20  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Absconded. 

Later — has  removed  family. 

^  19 

■ 

47 

^  Children,  orig- 
inally 3  charge- 
able. 

25  Weeks. 

35  Days. 

Absconded  *  * 
19—. 

Chargeable  years.  Has  had  two 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  deser- 
tion. IvTnpli  Ipavp  xTrf^nfpW  wifK 
no  satisfactory  result. 

20 

35 

2  Children,  orig- 
inally 4  charge- 
able. 

22  Weeks. 

52  Days. 

Returned.  Out 
at  present  time 

(igdlll  oil  IcclVt*. 

Chargeable  to  this  Union  and  Parish 
of     *       *     many  years.  Avery 

kfcL\.l  L/iiCti  d^Ld  •       kJC  V  CI  dl  CLUl  V  iK^  viKJlliy 

of  three  months  for  desertion  ;  also 
had  12  months  as  an  incorrigible 
rogue  at  Sessions.  Much  leave 
granted  with  no  satisfactory  result. 

■f  21 

35 

Wife  and  6  Chil- 
dren. 

50  Weeks. 

77  Days. 

Returned. 

Chargeable  since   *        *        19 — . 
Much  leave  granted  with  no  satis- 
factory result.     Sent  to  ■* 
Army  *      *  .19—. 

•f  22 

31 

2  Children. 

52  Weeks. 

11  Months. 

Still  on  leave. 

Man  consumptive.  First  admitted 
*       *   19 — . 

23 

39 

i 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

25  Weeks. 

52  Days. 

Returned. 

In  and  out  for  past  two  years,  also 
has  been  chargeable  to  parish  of 
*    .       Conviction  —  six 
weeks  hard  labour  for  desertion 

*  *  19—.  Has  had 
much  leave  and  has  been  sent  to 

*  *  Army.    Took  his  discharge 

*  *    19—.    Not  yet  returned. 
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Number 
of 

case. 

Age 

Particulars 
of 

chargeabillty. 

Number  of 

weeks, 
including 

leave, 
chargeable 

during 
the  year. 

Amount 
of  leave 
granted 
during 
the  year. 

Result. 

Remark?. 

■fr  24 

40 

4  Children. 

17  Weeks. 

7V  Days. 

Returned  on  ex- 
piration  of 
leave.  Still 
chargeable. 

In  and  out  for  many  years.  Bad 
character.  Has  had  3  month  for 
desertion.  Granted  much  leave, 
but  no  satisfactory  result. 

4-  25 

48 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

12  Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Removed  family 
*   *  19-. 

Wife  and  4  Children  returned  *  * 
19—,  and  man  ordered  to  remove 
them  in  14  days,  on  *  *.  Has 
had  much  leave,  got  work  and  took 
family  out  on  *  *  \9 — ,  but  again 
returned   *   *    19 — , 

VV  lit?  dllU  O  K^JILL- 

dren. 

oL  j_/ays. 

1^61110  vGcl  family 
*   *  19—. 

Chargeable  many  years,  previously 
granted  leave,  got  work  and  re- 
moved family  *  *  19 —  —  re- 
turned with  family  *  *  19—. 
Not  yet  returned. 

-fr  27 

51 

3  Children. 

52  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned  at  ex- 
piration  of 
leave.  Still 
here. 

Admitted  *  *  19—,  previously 
granted  leave,  but  returned  stating 
could  not  get  employment. 

28 

41 

5  Children, 
originally  only 
3  chargeable. 

22  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

R  e  t  u  r  n  ed  to 
House.  Now 
out. 

Has  had  leave  previously,  overstayed 
same  on  one  occasion,  was  absent 
one  month  without  permission. 
Later,  *  *  19—,  was  discharged 
with  family.    Not  yet  returned. 

29 

36 

Wife  and  6  Chil- 
dren. 

11  Weeks. 

64  Days. 

Removed  family 
*   *  19— 

Had  leave  previously,  obtained  em- 
ployment at        *  * 
and  allowed  considerable  leave  by 
Guardians,    eventually  removing 
family.    Has  not  returned  since. 

30 

41 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

36  Weeks. 

Returned  when 
leave  expired. 
Later  has  re- 
moved family. 

In  and  out  for  many  years,  has 
previously  had  leave  with  no  satis- 
factory result  —  removed  family 
*   *  19—.    Has  not  yet  returned. 

31 

54 

Wife  and  1 
Child. 

21  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned  when 
leave  expired. 
Later  has  re- 
moved family. 

Admitted  *  *  19—  has  had  56 
days  leave  altogether,  and  eventu- 
ally removed  family   *   *  19—, 

-fr  32 

45 

2  Children. 

52  Weeks. 

21  Days. 

Returned  to 
House.  Still 
here. 

Remains  an  inmate. 

+  33 

35 

2  Children. 

Absconded  *  ^ 
19—. 

Has  given  much  trouble,  did  not  re- 
turn or  remove  family  at  expira- 
tion of  leave.  Warrant  issued  for 
desertion.  Family  still  chargeable. 
Has  had  one  month  for  desertion. 

34 

54 

2  Children. 

6  Weeks. 

38  Days. 

Removed  family. 

Admitted  *   *    19—.  Eventually, 
after  giving  much  trouble  by  over 
staying    leave,    removed  family. 
Still  out.  ^ 

35 

37 

Wife  and  2  Chil- 
dren originally, 
1  since  died. 

13  Weeks. 

21  Days. 

Removed  family. 

Still  out.  Has  been  in  and  out 
previously. 

-f  36 

40 

5  Children. 

18  Weeks. 

8  Days. 

Returned  to 
House. 

Admitted  *  *  19—.  Frequently 
discharged. 

A  Unildren. 

n  TIT  1 

8  Weeks. 

30  Days. 

Absconded. 

Admitted-    *    *    1907.    Failed  to 
remove  family  when  ordered  to 
do  £0,  and  arrested  on  a  warrant, 
being  discharged  by  magistrate  on 
promising  to  remove  family.  Now 
all  out. 

38 

35 

5  Children. 

14  Weeks. 

27  Days. 

Eventually  has 
removed  family 

Did  not  remove  family  until  19  days 
after  ordered  to  do  so. 

Metropolitan:  119 
(contd.). 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Metropolitan — continued. 


Metropolitan:  119 
(cdntd.). 


Number 
or 

case. 

Age. 

Particulars 
of 

chargeability. 

Number  of 

weeks, 
including 

leave, 
chargeable 
during 
the  year. 

Amount 
of  leave 
granted 
during 
the  year. 

Result, 

Remarks. 

+  39 

39 

1  Child. 

4  Weeks. 

26  Days. 

Removed  family 
*      *  19—. 
Later  returned. 

Returned  *  *  19—,  from  In- 
firmary. 

40 

47 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

11  Weeks. 

49  Days. 

Absconded  *  * 
19—, 

Has  since  removed  family  after  being 
arrested. 

+  41 

30 

Wife  and  2  Chil- 
dren. 

15  Weeks. 

31  Days. 

Returned  to 
House, 

Family  still  chargeable.  Man  sent 
to  Infirmary.  Consumptive. 

42 

41 

3  Children. 

13  Weeks. 

38  Days. 

Removed  family 
*      *  19-. 

Has  not  returned. 

4-  43 

48 

^^'ife  (since  dead) 

39  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned  to 
House. 

Wife  recently  died.  Man  has  been 
out  and  in  many  times  since  at 
short  intervals.   Still  an  inmate. 

+  44 

! 

35 

2  Children,  Wife 
outside. 

25  Weeks. 

46  Days. 

Since  absconded. 

Both  man  and  wife  have  been  in  and 
out  for  years,  originally  inmates  of 
*  *  Workhouse,  not  married 
then,  later  were  married,  free  of 
charge,  by  Rev.  *  *  ,  a 
(guardian.  Man  has  several  times 
had  leave,  started  work,  but  re- 
turned without  removing  family. 
Warrant  issued    *    *    19 — . 

45 

37 

2  Children. 

52  Weeks. 

36  Days. 

Returned  to 
House.  Still 
here. 

This  man  has  frequently  taken  his 
discharge  with  Children,  returning 
invariably  same  day.  Was  origin- 
ally in  employ  of  Borough  Council. 
Wife  outside.   Character  doubtful. 

+  46 

43 

3  Children. 

10  Weeks, 

14  Days. 

Returned.  Still 
here. 

Was  discharged  *  *  19 — .  Re- 
turned  *   *   19-  . 

47 

34 

Wife  and  6  Chil- 
dren. 

8  Weeks. 

15  Days.' 

Removed  family. 

Obtained  employment  and  removed 
family  *  *  19 — .  Has  not 
returned. 

48 

31 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

52  Weeks. 

119  Days. 

Removed  family. 

This  man  was  for  many  years  on 
"Labour  Yard"  Outdoor  Relief. 
Eventually  became  an  inmate  of 
House.  Was  discharged  with 
family     *     *  19—. 

Hh  49 

36 

Wife  and  5  Chil- 
dren. 

10  Weeks. 

21  Days. 

Returned  to 
House. 

Was  out  with  family  for  10  days  in 
19 — .  At  jM-esent  time  is  again  on 
leave  to  seek  work. 

50 

52 

Wife  and  2  Chil- 
drcn. 

16  Weeks. 

32  Days. 

Returned  to 
House.  Now 
out. 

Again  granted  leave  and  eventually 
removed  family.  Chargeable  years 
and  has  had  imprisonment  for 
desertion.  Out  with  family  for 
five  months  in  19—. 

51 

56 

1  Child. 

16  Weeks. 

42  Days. 

Removed  child 
*      *  19—. 

Gave  a  little  trouble  previous  to 
removing  Child.   Still  out. 

52 

33 

1  ChUd. 

5  Weeks. 

7  Days. 

Removed  child 
*      *  19—. 

Still  out. 

Hh  53 

31 

6  Children. 

10  Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Returned  to 
House.  Still 
here. 

Removed  family 
*      *  19  

Still  out. 

Returned  after  proceedings  ordered. 
Still  here. 

54 

34 

Wife  and  2  Chil- 
clrcn. 

21  Weeks. 

49  Days. 

Was  out  with  family  six  months  in 
19 — .  Rather  troublesome  case. 
Eventually  removed  family  and  has 
not  yet  returned. 

55 

40 

Wife  and  3  Chil 
dren. 

16  Weeks. 

35  Days. 

Removed  family 
*      *  19—. 
Still  out. 

Obtained  employment  an  i  eventually 
removed  family. 

56 

49 

Wife  and  1  Child 

9  Weeks. 

9  Days, 

Removed  family 
*      *  19—. 

Still  out. 

67 

.  24 

2  Children. 

16  Weeks. 

6  Days. 

Returned.  Since 
out. 

Female  case  with  illegitimate  child- 
ren.   Sent  to  service,  remaining 
only  6  days.    Since  discharged. 

BEPOETS  OF  VISITS  TO  POOR  LAW  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 
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ENGLAND  AND     ALES— continued. 
Metropolitan — continued. 


- 

Number 
of 

C£LS6. 

Age. 

Particulars 
of 

Number  of 

including 
leave, 

p  nci  rcff^n  HI 

during 
the  year. 

A  TTi  ni  1  n 

of  leave 
granted 

ri  n  1*1  n  o" 

the  year. 

Result. 



Remarks. 

58 

28 

I  Child. 

50  Weeks. 

■  17  Days. 

Returned. 

Since   discharged,      *      *      19 — . 
At  present  still  out. 

■f  59 

48 

2  Children. 

51  Weeks. 

.  11  Days. 

Returned.  Still 
here. 

Admitted    *    *  19—. 

+  60 

42 

3  Children. 

11  Weeks. 

40  Days. 

Absconded. 

Warrant    issued       *       *  19—. 
Family  still  chargeable. 

61 

31 

Wife  and  4  Chil 
dren. 

43  Weeks. 

57  Days. 

Returned. 

Has  since  removed  family. 

62 

41 

3  Children. 

31  Weeks. 

75  Days. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19— 

Still  out. 

63 

62 

Wife  only. 

16  Weeks. 

17  Days. 

Returned. 

Since  out,    *    *    19 — . 

OA 

oy 

wiie  ana.  o  L/UU- 
dren. 

J  o  \y  eeKs. 

4U  jJays. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19—. 

otiii  out. 

DO 

W  lie  ancl  z  Lyiiil- 
dren. 

z-3  weeKS. 

47  Days. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19—. 

oiill  out. 

6G 

36 

3  Children. 

13  Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19—. 

Still  out. 

67 

35 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 
dren. 

14  Weeks. 

7  Days. 

Absconded. 

A  troublesome  case. 

68 

33 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

28  Weeks. 

91  Days. 

Absconded. 

Warrant  issued    *    *    19  —.  Wife 
and    Children    discharged     *  * 
19—. 

4>  69 

52 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 
dren. 

34  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned.  Still 
here. 

70 

35 

Wifp  and  7  Chil- 
dren. 

XtJ     II  CCJVO. 

xxciiiu  V  cti  idiiiiiy 
*    *  19-. 

Still  out.    A  straightforward  case. 

vv  lie  anu  o  ^^nu- 
dren. 

zi>  weeKft. 

49  Uays. 

Returned.  "Now 
in  prison. 

Troublesome      case.           *  * 
19—,  man  convicted,  21  days  hard 
labour  for  absconding ;    also  ab- 
sconded   again      *      *      19 — . 
Arrested  and  sentenced  to  2  months, 
*    *    19 — .    Now  in  prison. 

+  72 

37 

Originally  3 
Children  ;  now 
Wife  and  4.  ■ 

27  Weeks. 

35  Days. 

Returned. 

Man  and  family  frequently  in  and 
out.    Man  sent  to    *    *  Asylum 
as  a  lunatic,    *    *  19—. 

73 

41 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 
dren. 

16  Weeks. 

24  Days. 

Removed  family 

*    *     19 — . 

Returned     *    *     19—   and  again 
out    *    *    19—.    btill  out. 

+  74 

40 

Wife  and  2  Chil- 
dren. 

13  Weeks. 

36  Days. 

Returned    *  * 
19--. 

Sent  to  the    *    *    Army,  and  now 
again  on  leave. 

75 

41 

Wife  and  4  Chil 
dren. 

9  Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19-. 

Has  not  returned  since. 

76 

26 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 
dren. 

9  Weeks. 

7  Days. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19—. 

Has  not  returned  since. 

77 

37 

4  Children. 

25  Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19—. 

Has  not  returned  since. 

7C 
/o 

0  / 

4  Children. 

31  Weeks. 

79  Days. 

Removed  family 
*   *  19-. 

In  and  out  for  many  years.    Has  not 
yet  returned  since     *     *    19 — , 

79 

39 

Wife  and  2  Chil- 
dren. 

22  Weeks. 

43  Days. 

Removed  family 
*    *  19—. 

Has  not  returned  since. 

80 

37 

Wife  and  5  Chil- 
dren. 

2  Weeks. 

7  Days. 

Maintenance  order  of  15s.  per  week 
obtained  against  this  man. 

Metropolitan:  119 
(contd.). 
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Metropolitan  : 
119  {contd.}. 


Number 
of 
case. 

Age. 

Particulars 
of 

chargeability. 

Nurrber  of 

weeks, 
including 

leave, 
chargeable 
during 
the  year. 

Amount 
of  leave 
gra,nted 
during 
the  year. 

Eesult. 

Remarks. 

81 

39 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

10  Weeks. 

37  Days. 

Since  removed 
family. 

Still  out. 

82 

36 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

23  Weeks. 

52  Days. 

Since  removed 
family. 

Still  out. 

A.  DO 

^  Ot> 

A.  llniinT'An 

U    IT  CCiVCJ. 

in  Dav>< 

T^PTTiriVPn  TJiT»"niv 

ilCLLlv  V  Cvl  ICLIUIIV 

*       *  19-. 

"Rpfnrnprl       ^         ^  IC:  

xtc  u  ui  iicLi                        yij — . 

84 

49 

4  Children. 

23  Weeks. 

69  Days. 

Removed  family 
*      *  19  

Still  out. 

4-  S  5 

57 

2  Children. 

21  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned. 

Again  granted  leave  several  times. 
Family  still  chargeable. 

+  86 

45 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 
dren. 

20  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned. 

Again  granted  leave  and  returned. 

87 

48 

7  Children. 

22  Weeks. 

63  Days. 

Eventually  has 
removed     a  1 1 
Children. 

Rather  troublesome  case.  Family 
since  found  to  be  in     *  * 
Union. 

88 

44 

2  Children. 

6  Weeks. 

10  Days. 

Removed  family 
*      *  lij— . 

Still  out. 

89 

53 

1  Child. 

10  Weeks, 
excluding 

7  Months. 

Still  on  leave. 

Has  got  work. 

4-  90 

59 

1  Child. 

21  Weeks, 
including 
leave. 

21  Days. 

Still  on  leave. 

This  man  has  since  been  granted 
three  months'  leave  (at  work). 

Wife  and4  Chil- 
dren. 

90  Wppk<? 

49  Dflvq 

Removed  faimlv 
*       *  19—. 

Still  nnt 

Q9 

40 

Wife  and  6  Chil- 
dren. 

1 0  Weeks 

14  Days. 

Absconded. 
*       *  19—. 

Wife  flnd  Children  <?incft  rfttnATpd  to 
Settlement. 

^  93 

52 

fi  Children 

18  Weeks 

42  Days. 

£leturiied« 

Ag£iin  on  le&ve. 

31 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

1  4.  ^.V^ppV"^ 

98  Dflvs 

Removed  ftiniily 
*       *  19—. 

A  ^trA.i  ffli  t  f or wa  rd      cip     Rti  1 1  mi  t 

95 

38 

4  Children. 

11  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Absconded 
*      *  19—. 

Children  have  since  been  removed 
to  Dronpr  Rpttl  Pin pti  t 

4i  96 

39 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

20  Weeks. 

21  Day  8. 

Returned. 

A  Militiaman,  now  on   leave  for 
training. 

Q7 

1  fi  Weeks? 

i.\J      11  CdVO* 

49  Davs 

Removed  family 
*       *  19— 

Still  out. 

98 

34 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

12  Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Absconded 
*      *  19-. 

Wife  and  Children  removed  since  to 
Settlement. 

yy 

Wife  onrl  fViil- 

vv  lie  aiiu.  »j  v^iiii 
dren. 

49,  Dflv* 

1 

A  l^sipondpf! 
*       *  19—. 

Arrested  on  warrant    ^       ^  19- — 
and  remanded  one  month  to  see 
how  he  acts  with  regard  to  keep- 

1  n  OP  T  Q  m  1 1 V  m  i  f 

100 

26 

Wife  and  Child. 

10  Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Removed  family 
*      *  19 — . 

Still  out. 

101 

40 

1  Child. 

37  Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Since  has  re- 
moved family. 

Still  out. 

102 

35 

Wife  and  5  Chil- 
dren. 

9  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned. 

Since  has  taken  his  discharge  witi 
family.   Still  out. 

103 

48 

Wife  and  2  Chil- 
dren. 

11  Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Returned. 

Since  has  taken  his  discharge  with 
family.    Still  out. 

104 

34 

Wife  and  4  Chil 
dren. 

-    8  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Eventually  re 
moved  famil-' 
*       *   19—.  * 

-  Still  out. 

Y 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
■  Metropolitan — continued. 


Number 
of 
case. 

\ge. 

Particulars 
of  ^ 
chargeability. 

Number  of 

weeks, 
including 

leave, 
chargeable 
during 
the  year. 

Amount 
of  leave 
granted 
during 
the  year. 

Result. 

Remarks. 

105 

49 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 

7  "Weeks. 

28  Days. 

Did  not  report. 

Wife  and  Children  took  discharge 
*       *     19 — .      Man's  leave 
expired     *      *     19 — . 

1^ 

R  Wpplrq 

Retnpnpd 

Again  on  leave. 

^  107 

41 

3  Children, 

13  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Absconded 
*      *  19— 

Family  still   chargeable.  Warrant 
issued. 

4-  108 

42 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 
dren. 

4  Weeks. 

4  Days. 

Returned. 

Again  on  leave. 

109 

35 

Wife  and  4  Chil- 
dren. 

4  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned. 

Again  granted  leave,  and  removed 
family   *   *  19—. 

110 

34 

Wife  and  1  Child 

6  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned. 

Still  here. 

111 

35 

Wife  and  3  Chil- 
dren. 

5  Weeks. 

14  Days. 

Returned. 

Again  on  leave,  and  ordered  to  remove 
family  or  be  prosecuted. 

Metropolitan  ;  1 1,9 
(contd.). 


Note. — Families  marked     are  still  chargeable. 


(Signed)      *  * 
Master, 

*  *  Workhouse. 

No.  120. 

We  visited  this  infirmary  on  *  *  Tiie  casual  wards  and  out-relief  depart-  Metropolitan  :  1:^ 
ment  are  included  within  the  premises.    Accommodation  is  provided  for  640  patients. 

For  the  week  ending  *  *  there  were  559  inmates  (314  men  and  245  women 
and  children.)  On  the  average  there  are  about  ten  admissions  per  day  and  seventeen 
deaths  per  week.    About  one -seventh  of  the  inmates  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Tne  staff  consists  of  a  resident  medical  superintendent,  two  assistant  medical  oflS.cers, 
a  steward,  an  assistant  steward,  a  steward's  clerk,  a  superintendent's  clerk,  one  matron, 
two  assistant  matrons,  one  night  superintendent,  twelve  day  charge  nurses,  four  night 
charge  nurses,  fifty-nine  probationers  and  three  male  nurses.  In  addition,  there  are  paid 
ward  helpers  and  scrubbers  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Guardians  from  the  out-relief 
list,  and  we  gathered  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  administrative  efficiency,  the  system 
is  not  very  satisfactory  ;  there  seems  reason  to  fear  lest  the  work  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  "  charity  employment."  The  male  casuals  also  are  employed  in  the  kitchen,  window 
cleaning,  etc. 

The  maternity  department  is  at  the  workhouse  in  *  *  Street.  The  lock-wards 
for  men  and  for  women  are  in  the  infirmary  and  the  former  are  in  charge  of  male  nurses. 
There  are  many  such  cases  and  we  gathered  that  the  Superintendent  Medical  Officer,  as 
occasion  arises,  is  at  pain's  to  discover  the  seat  of  infection,  and  tries  to  induce  the  persons 
concerned  to  submit  to  treatment.    There  are  few  female  lockward  cases. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  following  points  : — 

(1)  The  scale  of  stafiing  seems  somewhat  excessive,  if  not,  indeed,  extra- 
vagant, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  patients  render  such  assistance 
as  they  can. 

(2)  Part  of  *  *  Hospital  is  within  the  Union  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  chronic  cases  are  discharged  to  the  infirmary  in  the  course 
of  a  year.     (Representations,  we  believe,  have  a,lready  been  made  to  the 

I  Commission  by  the  *  *  Guardians  to  the  effect  that  many  cases  are 
discharged  to  their  infirmary  by  the  same  institution  and  much  settlement 
work  is  said  to  result.) 

429.  '  2  0  2 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued, 
Metropolitan— coniinMe(?. 

Metropolitan :  The  Medical  Superintendent  lias  held  his  present  post  for  eighteen  years  and  has 

120  (contd.).  gggjj  great  changes  in  policy  and  administration.  The  Guardians  take  a  very  difierent 
view  as  to  their  duties  from  that  which  they  held  when  he  was  first  appointed  ;  and, 
although  the  population  of  the  union  has  diminished  by  some  5,000  between  18 —  and 
19 —  the  total  number  of  inmates  in  the  various  institutions  has  considerably  increased. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  lest  the  Medical  Superintendent  suffers  from  the  isolated  position 
which  he  occupies.  Practically  he  is  cut  off  from  other  members  of  his  profession,  and 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  infirmary  from  other  parts  of  London  deprives  him  of  social 
intercourse.  He  made  no  complaint,  but  the  isolation  from  which  he  suffers  seems  to 
emphasise  the  need  of  a  co-ordinated  medical  service  for  indoor  officers  in  the  Metropolis. 

Were  some  central  authority  set  up  to  scrutinise  the  staffing  and  general  cost  of 
maintaining  infirmaries  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  that  there  would  be  considerable 
saving  in  expense  and  improvement  in  administration. 


No.  121. 

Metropolitan:  attended  the  Board  Meeting. 

121 

The  Chairman  gave  us  a  very  hearty  welcome  ;  there  were  about  tw^elve  members 
present  including  one  lady.  She  gave  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  Poor  Law 
conference  which  she  had  attended  at  the  Guildhall  as  a  representative  of  the 
Board.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  read  by  the  Clerk,  were  of  great  length, 
taking  something  like  twenty  minutes  to  read  them.  There  was  a  long  agenda,  but 
nothing  of  great  importance. 

Relief  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  full  ]3oard  ;  there  were,  however,  only  three 
applications  dealt  with  at  this  meeting. 

Outdoor  relief  is  diminishing  gradually  ;  during  the  present  half  year  there  are 
117  cases  on  the  books.  Most  of  the  applications  for  relief  are  for  indoor  treatment, 
during  the  preceding  week  there  were  fifty-three  admissions,  all  of  them  dealt  with  by  the 
relieving  officer,  the  circumstances  of  these  cases  do  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
Guardians  except  at  a  call  over  at  the  workhouse. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  many  of  the  admissions  are  from  the  County  Council 
Lodging  House  and  from  the  *  *  Shelter ;  from  the  former  about  fifteen  per 
week  and  from  the  latter  about  nine  per  week. 

The   County   Council    Lodging    House    was  opened   in  *       *      ,19 — . 

During  the  first  quarter  there  were  fifty-eight  admissions  and  during  the  sixth 

quarter  148  admissions.  It  is  significant  that  from  the  belonging  to  the 
*    *    there  are  none. 

Most  of  the  persons  on  the  outdoor  list  are  old  people.  Those  on  what  they  call 
the  permanent  list  average  seventy-three  years  ot  age,  they  come  up  for  revision  every 
thirteen  weeks. 

If  the  relieving  officer  reports  no  change  in  circumstances  they  are  passed  for 
another  thirteen  weeks. 

The  average  amount  of  relief  for  single  aged  persons  is  4s.  3d.  per  week  ;  for 
married  couples  5s.  2d.,  and  for  widows,  with  children,  widow  Is.,  each  child  2s.,  given 
part  in  money  and  part  in  kind.  On  going  through  the  application  and  report  book 
with  the  relieving  officer  the  two  following  cases  were  noticed  : — 

Page  26. — Widow,  aged  69  ;  rent  4s.  ;  earns  3s.  ;  three  sons  pay  to  her 
direct  Is.  each  ;  two  married  daughters  also  contribute  Is.  each  per  week  ; 
relief  granted  2s.  6d.  in  money  and  ll|d.  in  kind  ;  total  relief  3s.  5|d.  ;  total 
income,  including  relief,  lis.  5|d.,  after  deducting  rent  there  is  7s.  5^d. 
income  for  one  person. 

Page  27. — Widow,  three  children,  ages  10,  7,  and  2-| ;  rent  5s.  6d.,  no 
earnings.  Relief  granted  :  money  6s.  6d.  ;  three  loaves  9d.  ;  Gibs,  meat  2s.  ; 
groceries  Is.  0|d.  ;  total  income  10s.  3|d.  ;  income,  after  deducting  rent, 
4s.  9|d.  for  four  persons. 

The  relieving  officer  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  other  income,  but  was 
under  the  impression  that  there  nnist  be  as  he  could  not  make  out  how  they  lived  on 
4s.  9fd.  per  week. 

There  is  one  relieving  officer  with  an  assistant. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 
Metropolitan — continued. 

The  interest  of  the  Union  lies  in  its  history  : —  Metropolitan  :  121 

{contd.). 

1.  Probably  few  Unions  have  been  so  totally  altered  in  character  by  circum- 
stances. On  the  one  hand  constant  demolitions  by  the  County  Council  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  have  destroyed  whole  rookeries  and 
nests  of  poverty  and  crime.  Hence  a  great  falling  off  in  the  pauperism,  especially 
outdoor. 

2.  In  place  of  the  slums  we  have  s&veral  well  conducted  model  refuges  for  the 
class  just  above  vagrancy,  administered  by  the  County  Council  or  religious  agencies. 
From  these  come  a  constant  stream  of  applicants  for  indoor  relief,  especially 
hospital  treatment. 

3.  It  is  now  a  typical  Union  with  a  very  high  valuation  (£1,271,000)  and  very 
little  pauperism.  In  such  cases  one  looks  for  [a)  extravagant  administration  ; 
{b)  rampant  officialism. 

{a)  We  had  not  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  workhouse  and  infirmary, 
but  the  Board  room  was  certainly  upholstered  in  a  comfortable  manner,  the 
casual  wards  are  often  cited  as  an  example  of  extravagance,  and  are  built  and 
arranged  on  a  very  good,  but  probably,  very  expensive  system. 

{h)  The  work  of  the  Board  was  laborious  idleness,  the  impression  left  on 
one's  mind  was  that  the  officials  made  work  to  justify  their  salaries.  The 
whole  of  the  business  might  have  been  done  in  twenty  minutes,  whereas  it 
lasted  somewhere  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

4.  A  further  change  consequential  on  the  above  is  the  great  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  Board.  Readers  of  *  *  Reminiscences  "  were 
hardly  prepared  for  the  courtly  demeanour  of  the  Chairman,  and  the  members 
generally ;  but  here  again  the  reflection  occm-red  that  dignity  took  the  place  of 
occupation. 


No.  122. 

The  *  *  Asylum  was  visited  by  a  Committee  on      *       *       .  Metropolitan :  122 

The  district  served  by  this  infirmary  comprises  the  *  *  and  *  *  Unions, 
and  the  united  parishes  of  *  *  and  *  *  .  The 

population  of  the  district  is  86,000,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the  rateable  value 
is  over  £3,000,000,  and  is  more  rapidly  increasing.  The  institution  was  opened  in  19 — . 
It  stands  in  its  own  ground  (extending  to  27^  acres),  is  some  considerable  distance  from 
any  other  buildings,  and  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  *  *  .  It  is  heated 
by  hot  water  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  wards  are  entered  from  a  long  corridor  opening  out  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
entrance  hall.  The  male  wards  are  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  the  female  wards  to  the 
left.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  this  corridor  is  of  glazed  tile,  and  the  upper  part  is 
colour  washed.  The  colouring  is  rapidly  disappearing,  probably  owing  to  some  defect  in  the 
walls. 

Generally  speaking,  the  wards  resemble  those  of  a  hospital,  and  are,  in  every  respect, 
as  well  equipped.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  in  detail.  There  is  an  operating 
room  with  all  modern  conveniences,  but,  as  with  many  such  rooms  in  Poor  Law  institutions, 
it  is  ventilated  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  exactly  over  the  table.  The  steward's 
room  is  more  expensively  furnished  and  decorated  than  the  writing  rooms  of  a  first  class 
hotel  or  club.  It  has  a  polished  wood  block  floor,  covered  with  a  very  fine  carpet,  and 
the  fire  place  is  of  marble  and  glazed  tiles.  At  the  laundry,  which  is  run  by  paid  labour, 
the  washing  for  both  *  *  Asylum  (the  other  infirmary  belonging  to  the  managers) 
and  this  institution  is  performed. 

There  is  accommodation  for  331  patients,  and  it  is  equally  divided  between  males 
and  females.  On  the  day  of  the  Committee's  visit  there  were  325  patients,  and  the  average 
number  was  stated  to  be  280. 

_  During  the  year  ending  *  *  ,  19_,  i,055  cases  were  treated  at  the 
institution,  counting  each  case  afresh  on  each  admission,  and  of  this  number  766  were 
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Metropolitan:  discharged  or  died.  The  average  duration  of  the  treatment  in  these  766  cases  was  105 
122  (contd.).  days.  According  to  one  of  the  books  that  was  examined,  it  appears  that  some  patient 
have  only  remained  four  days,  whilst  others  have  been  there  since  the  opening.  The 
following  information  as  to  the  duration  of  the  treatment  in  the  766  cases  discharged 
or  dying  during  the  year  ended  *  *  19 — ,  has  been  supplied  by  the  Medical 
Superintendent : — 

Number  of  Patients. 
Remaining  one  week  or  less  -  -  -  .  .  -  -  -  75 
Remaining  over  one  week  but  not  exceeding  one  month  -  -  -  187 
Remaining  over  one  month  but  not  exceeding  three  months  -  -  301 
Remaining  over  three  months  but  not  exceeding  six  months  -  -  123 
Remaining  over  six  months  but  not  for  the  whole  year  -  -  -  49 
Rem  lining  for  the  whole  year  or  more  31 

Total    -    -  766 


Common 
charges. 


The  institution  has  cost  £137,500,  of  which  £12,500  was  for  the  purchase  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  site.  Loans  to  the  extent  of  £127,000  were  raised,  of  which  over  £100,000  was 
repayable  in  thirty  years,  and  the  rest  at  shorter  periods.  The  cost  (including  the  site) 
works  out  at  £415  a  bed,  and  the  annual  expenses  amount  to  £28,000,  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

£ 

Maintenance  8,000 

Salaries  and  superannuation  allowances       ....  3,600 

Rations  4,000 

Dispensary     -       -  600 

Furniture  800 

Repairs  1,500 

Rates  and  insurances    --------  1,400 

Establishment  expenses  -       -  600 

Repayment  of  loans  -       -  4,500 

\  Interest  on  loans-  -       -  3,000 

28,000 

The  cost  per  head  per  week  for  the  year  ended  *  *  ,  19—  (the  latest  available), 
was  : — 

s.  d. 

For  the  first  six  months       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  7  3^ 

For  the  second  six  months   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  6  6f 

This  includes  feeding,  clothing,  and  washing  ;  warming,  cleansing,  and  lighting ; 
conveyance  (approximately  £150  a  year),  and  burials  ;  but  does  not  include  the  common 
charges  enumerated  above.  Taking  the  entire  annual  cost,  viz.,  £28,000  and  dividing 
by  the  accommodation,  the  annual  cost,  including  debt  charges,  works  out  at  £85  a  bed, 
i.e.,  33s.  a  week.  This  figure  would  be  increased  if  calculated  upon  the  average  number 
of  inmates. 

The  staff  numbers  124,  including  32  probationer  nurses,  19  laundry  women,  and 
18  scrubbers. 

Patients  are  conveyed  to  the  institution  in  an  ambulance,  though  they  may,  on 
recovery,  go  back  by  train,  in  which  case  their  fare  is  paid. 

The  most  trivial  cases  are  sent  here  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  workhouses,  even 
sore  toes  having  been  regarded  as  sufficient  reason.  Seeing  that  it  costs  10s.  6d.  (contract 
price  by  ambulance)  to  remove  the  patient  to  the  asylum,  and  as  much  to  return  him  to 
*  *,  and  having  regard  to  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  the  patients  here,  the  use 
of  the  asylum  for  such  cases  is  gross  extravagance.  It  seems  as  if,  having  built  the  in- 
stitution, the  Guardians  had  resolved  to  keep  it  as  full  as  possible,  and  chronic,  acute, 
and  trivial  cases  are  all  sent  for  treatment.  Money  has  been,  and  now  is,  poured  out  in 
an  unwarrantable  manner  upon  its  provision  and  upkeep,  with  no  regard  for  those  from 
whom  the  money  is  compulsorily  obtained.  It  is  too  remote  from  the  district  which  it 
serves,  and  the  advantages  of  placing  it  where  it  is  are  far  outweighed  by  the  obvious 
disadvantages. 
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Speaking  generally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  expenditure  Metropolitan ;  122 
incurred  in  the  provision  of  these  buildings.    The  number  of  acute  cases  are  very  few  ;  (^''^''^•)- 
some  are  chronic,  and  a  reasonable  standard  of  medical  and  surgical  efficiency  and  of 
physical  comfort  might,  in  our  judgment,  have  been  secured  at  far  less  cost. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Local  Government  Board  is  empowered  to  restrain 
Boards  of  Guardians  from  extravagance,  but  judging  from  our  visit  to  this  institution, 
it  seems  to  us  essential  that  their  powers  should  be  increased. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  asylum  district  on  which  the  cost  of  these  buildings  is  charged 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  London,  but  whatever  be  its  rateable  value,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  ambitious  extravagance. 

The  principle  involved  seems  to  us  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  writing 
the  Report. 
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No.  107. 

Miscellaneous :  In  the  month  of  *  *  I  attended  meetings  of  eight  Boards  of  Guardians.  I  visited 
all  the  institutions  in  connection  with  the  above,  and  also  at  *  *  and  *  *  . 
At  *  *  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Clerk,  who  is  a  leading  Poor  Law 
officer  in  the  district.  In  several  cases  I  went  round  with  a  relieving  officer  to  visit  his 
outdoor  poor. 

I  would  make  the  following  general  observations  as  the  result  of  my  experience  : — 

(1)  In  *  *  the  importance  of  the  Poor  Law  and  its  administration 
may  easily  be  exaggerated.  It  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people, 
e.g.,  the  outdoor  relief  given  in  *  *  weekly  is  not  equal  to  the  takings  of  one 
public-house  in  a  poor  quarter  on  Saturday  night. 

(2)  As  to  areas.  I  found  great  opposition  to  any  transference  of  functions  to  County 
Councils.  These  last  were  represented  as  overworked,  with  the  result  that  all 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  officials.  The  towns  rule,  large  enough 
to  be  administrative  units,  but  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  is  common,  particularly 
in  dealing  with  cases  of  sickness  and  want  of  employment.  As  a  rule.  Guardians 
were  hopeful  that  some  joint  action  would  soon  be  taken  in  cases  of  phthisis  and 
imbecility. 

(3)  Administration.  This  of  necessity  varies  in  efficiency.  The  town  Boards,  as 
a  rule,  take  great  pride  in  their  institutions,  and  are  honestly  desirous  to  make  them 
efficient.  Outdoor  relief,  in  towns,  is  commonly  administered  by  Committees,  whether 
well  or  ill  depending  wholly  upon  the  'personnel  of  the  Committee.  I  found  a  total 
absence  of  uniformity  between  Unions  and  inside  individual  Unions.  The  relieving 
officers  were,  almost  without  exception,  admirable,  but  they  were  not  encouraged  to 
make  very  thorough  inquiries,  and  they  often  had  far  too  many  cases. 

In  country  Unions  the  administration  was  good,  if  at  times  eccentric,  e.g.  : — A.  B, 
was  offered  3s.  6d.  a  week  outdoor  relief  if  he  would  give  up  his  dogs  :  he  refused  it. 
Local  knowledge  was  freely  forthcoming,  and  in  some  cases  employment  found  for 
the  applicant.  In  every  instance  the  Guardians  impressed  me  as  being  shrewd, 
kindly,  and  economical,  the  officers  as  thoroughly  efficient,  and  the  institutions 
as  managed  in  the  best  spirit. 

(3)  The  institutions  which  I  visited  vary  greatly.  As  a  rule,  they  reproduce  the 
features  of  life  outside  them.  The  town  workhouses  were  grim,  cheerless  and  over- 
crowded. Those  in  the  country  little  above  the  ordinary  cottage,  and  quite  suited 
to  the  inmates.    The  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  children  is  improving  every  year 

(4)  Special  points  noticed  or  suggested  : — 

(a)  Unions  near  *  *  resent  greatly  the  regulations  as  to  removals  to 
and  from   *        *  . 

(6)  At    *        *    all  payments  by  relatives  who  are  liable  are  made  direct. 

(c)  At  *  *  there  is  no  outdoor  medical  relief,  the  ground  being  covered 
by  Friendly  Societies. 

(d)  At  *  *  admission  to  the  infirmary  is  often  the  beginning  of 
pauperism. 

(e)  In  mining  districts  the  Guardians  give  out-relief  in  augmentation  of  a 
pension  from  the  Miners'  Association. 

(/)  At     *       *     the  cost  of  vaccination  is  a  burning  question. 

Ig)  All  the  Boards  which  I  attended  were  in  favour  of  compulsory  powers  of 
detention  in  the  case  of  weak-minded  women  with  illegitimate  children,  and 
removal  in  extreme  cases 

(h)  The  relieving  officers  favoured  : — • 

(i.)   The  appointment  of  stipendiary  Guardians, 
(ii.)  The  refusal  of  outdoor  relief  in  all  cases  of  desertion, 
(iii.)  The  abolition  of  non-settled  and  non-resident  relief, 
(iv.)  The  reduction  of  the  amount  of  bookwork  laid  upon  them, 
(v.)  The  reduction  of  expenses  of  proceedings  before  Justices. 
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REPORT  ON  SIX  UNIONS  IN    *      *  . 


SUMMARY. 

1.  Natdke  of  District  and  Ocottpatiox. 

The  economic  condition  of  *  *  is  largely  affected 
by  its  proximity  to  *  *  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
Unions  agriculture  still  forms  the  basis  of  its  industry. 
The  following  figures  from  the  last  census  give  the  numbers 
engaged  in  its  four  main  industries  : — 

Agriculture  (farms,  woods,  and  gardens)  -  18,251 
Domestic  outdoor  service      -       -       -  11,445 

Building  24,158 

Food,  tobacco,  drink,  etc.      -       -       -  13,596 
The  two  first  headings  represent  the  country  occupa- 
tions, the  two  last  the  town. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  what  I  may  call  the  respectable 
pauperism  of  the  district  is  contributed  mainly  by  agri- 
culture.    Most  of  the  old  people  in  the  workhouses  and 
most  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief  (excluding  widows 
and  children)  have  been  working  on  the  land  in  some 
capacity.    Many  of  them  are  disabled  by  rheumatism, 
at  any  rate  for  winter  work  ;  and  many  have  had  very 
low  wages  ;   in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  County 
labourers'  wages  are  still  as  lov/  as  15s.,  with  or  without  a 
cottage.    But  wages  are  now  being  largely  affected  by 
the  influx  of  well-to-do  residential  people  who  are  creating 
a  great  demand  for  labour  on  their  land  and  in  their 
gardens.    On  all  sides  I  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
labour  even  at  advanced  wages.    This  does  not  tell  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  the  labourer.    In  the  first  place  it  has 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  house  room  ;  country 
cottages  are  absorbed  by  Londoners  desirous  of  cheap 
week-end  resorts ;   and  young  labourers  are  forced  to 
the  more  expensive  cottages  in  the  country  towns  where 
rents  run  as  high  as  83.  or  9s.,  while  the  old  take  refuge 
in  the  workhouse.    A  higher  standard  of  sanitary  require- 
ments contributes  to  the  pressure,  while  little  building 
for  the  working  class  is  going  on  except  near  the  towns. 
Another  effect  of  the  rising  wage  and  scarcity  of  labour 
is  that  farmers  are  having  recourse  to  casual  labour, 
which  they  hire  by  the  week,  or  even  the  day.  This 
labour  is  subsidised  by  the  Poor  Law.    Partly  it  consists 
of  quasi  -vagrants  who  live  in  the  casual  wards  between 
their  jobs,  and  partly  of  old  men  who  work  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  summer  find  then  return  to  the  work- 
house.   Both  vagrants  and  old  men  sleep  mostly  in  barns 
while  at  work,  and  so  solve  the  "  housing  problem  " 
by  the  aid  of  Poor  Law  institutions.    Of  direct  subsidy 
by  out-relief  in  aid  of  wages  there  is  not  much,  though 
it  is  often  given  to  old  people  who  can  still  "  potter  about 
a  Httle." 

In  the  towns  building  is  the  main  industry,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  so  while  tlie  steady  increase  of 
population  continues.  There  is  no  other  important  in- 
dustry in  the  country  towns,  but  those  which  are  practi- 
cally continuous  with  *  *  ,  e.g.,  *  *  ,  share  all 
its  characteristics. 

From  this  economic  point  of  view  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  *  *  pauperism  is,  or  should  be,  merely  a  relic.  The 
present  generation  of  old  people  will  be  replaced  by  one 
which  has  from  the  first  had  better  and  improving  wages. 
The  pressing  need  is  for  some  housing  policy  which  will 
keep  the  labourer  out  of  the  towns,  and  enable  him  to 
utilise  the  increasing  demand  for  his  services. 

With  regard  to  charity  there  is  a  very  considerable 
amount,  both  endowed  and  miscellaneous  ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  if  properly  organised  it  could  meet  ade- 
quately the  needs  of  the  poor.  But  at  present  it  is  in- 
creasing rather  than  diminishing  pauperism  (see  accounts 
from  separate  Unions). 

Provident  institutions  are  also  not  wanting.  The 
*  *  Benefit  Society  does  a  good  work  amongst  the 
agricultural  labourers ;  and  in  one  country  town  an 
energetic  Provident  Medical  Society  has  almost  super- 
seded Poot  Law  medical  relief.  If  the  doctors  could  be 
brought  to  encourage  the  movement  it  would  quickly 
spread,  but  they  are  generally  indifferent  or  hostile  to  it. 
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Workhouses. — The  six  workhouses  I  have  soe.i  have  Miscel- 
many  features  in  common.  They  are  all  set  upoa  a  hill,  laueoiis  : 
sometimes  a  very  inaccessible  hill,  in  beautiful  and  healthy  108  (contd.). 
situations.  For  the  most  part  they  have  consid?rablo 
land  attached  ;  some  ten  acres  or  so,  and  gardens  which  are 
kept  in  excellent  and  fruitful  condition  chiefly  by  the 
inmates  under  the  direction  of  the  master.  In  each  case 
the  original  part  of  the  building  dates  back  to  18.34  or 
earlier  ;  and  though  all  have  received  considerable  ad- 
ditions, the  plan  of  the  building  has  been  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  original  structure.  Simplicity, 
small  wards,  and  low  rooms,  all  contribute  to  give  an 
air  of  homeliness  and  comfort.  In  the  latter  respect 
they  differ  to  some  extent  according  to  the  view  taken 
by  the  Guardians  and  officials,  but  in  none  was  there 
absence  of  consideration  for  the  needs  and  weaknesses 
of  old  people.  The  inmates  are  practically  all  aged  or 
incapacitate  1 ;  there  are  no  "able-bodied"  except 
the  "  feeble-minded,"  and  where  there  are  not  enough 
of  these  to  do  the  work  of  the  hou53  paid  labour  has  to  b3 
employed.  In  moit  of  the  houses  the  Brabazon  schema 
is  worked  with  success.  I  should  like  to  see  more  syste- 
matic work  amongst  the  young  girls  who  coms  in  ;  in 
some  places  the  work  could  not  more  carefully  done  ; 
in  others  it  sesm^i  to  me  rather  a  matter  of  chance. 

Infirmjries. — With  one  exception  thess  are  under  the 
same  management  as  the  workhouse.  I  could  not  see  any 
signs  of  friction  ;  the  master  seemed  content  to  let  the 
superintendent  nurse  act  practically  as  matron.  The 
buildings  are  more  modern  than  the  workhouses,  though 
in  some  cases  they  still  consist  largely  of  small  wards. 
So'  far  as  I  could  judge  they  were  adequate  and  well 
staffed.  To  some  extent  they  serve  as  hospitals  foi 
casualties,  etc.  But  this  is  not  encouraged,  and  where 
possible  cases  are  sent  on  to  the  County  hospital.  The  cases 
are  mostly  chronic,  and  many  of  them  are  old  peopk 
transferred  from  the  workhouse  to  die. 

Vagrants. — These  seem  to  me  the  most  serious  problem 
of  the  district.  The  Unions  which  lie  between  *  * 
and  *  '*  and  *  *  are  overrun  with  them ; 
and  the  increasing  casual  wards  bear  melancholy  witness 
to  their  presence.  These  buildings  are  the  most  hopeless 
thing  I  have  seen  ;  in  a  sense  they  are  excellent ;  clean, 
commodious,  well  ventilated ;  beautiful  bath",  with 
separate  towel  for  each  man,  great  expanses  of  shining 
tiled  corridors,  and  waiting  rooms  for  bad  weather.  But 
the  rows  of  jrison-like  cells,  each  occupied  by  its  solitary 
inmate,  sullen  and  silent,  seemed  something  less  than 
human.  I  see  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem, 
unless  there  are  powers  of  detaining  the  habitual  vagrant, 
but  the  present  system  has  no  satisfactory  feature  about 
it  except  that  of  ensuring  the  comparative  cleanliness  of 
the  inmates  of  casual  wards.  In  the  newer  buildings 
special  provision  is  made  for  children,  and  strong  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  me  that  these  at  least  should  be 
detained,  and  given  a  chance  of  a  better  way  of  life. 

Children. — The  treatment  of  the  children  is  in  a  tran- 
sition state,  and  in  some  Unions  is  not  yet  satisfactory. 
Pressure  is  being  put  upon  the  Guardians  to  get  them  out 
of  the  workhouse,  and  most  are  anxious  to  do  so,  the 
only  opponents  being  a  group  of  working  men  on  one 
Board.  The  majority  of  the  children  are  boarded  out ; 
and  in  one  case  there  is  a  Ladies'  Committee  managing 
this  and  constantly  visiting.  But  generally  it  seems  to 
be  too  much  left  to  the  relieving  officers,  who  are  too 
busy  to  give  the  necessary  amount  of  supervision.  Three 
of  the  Boards  have  small  homes  for  those  of  the  children 
who  cannot  be  boarded  out,  and  the  "  Scattered  Home  " 
system  is  also  used,  i.e.,  a  house  is  taken  in  which  some 
twelve  to  fourteen  children  are  placed  imder  a  foster 
mother.  I  do  not  think  that  the  women  in  charge  of 
these  scattered  homes  were  always  equal  to  their  work  ; 
Guardians  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  family  life 
a  woman  rarely  has  as  many  as  twelve  young  children 
to  look  after,  and  that  she  generally  has  a  husband  to 
assist  her  in  maintaining  discipline, 
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Miscel-  I  think  also  that  in  most  of  the  unions  the  children 

laneous  :  are  lost  sight  of  too  soon.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  they 
108  (contd.).  3Te  placed  out,  and  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  them, 
unless,  as  does  happen,  they  drift  back  into  the  work- 
house. There  is  great  need  for  some  more  systematic 
way  of  preparing  them  for  work,  of  finding  suitable  places, 
and  of  keeping  in  touch  with  them  for  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  too  readily  assumed  that  when  they  are  lost  sight  of 
they  are  doing  well ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  records  kept 
of  all  the  children  who  have  been  through  the  Guardians' 
hands. 

Out-relief. — The  practice  of  the  Boards  with  respect 
to  out-relief  varies  considerably.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
work  from  a  fixed  standard,  which  varies  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  head  for  adults,  and  about  Is.  6d.  for  children. 
C'ases  are  seldom  discussed  with  reference  to  their  needs, 
"  she  will  be  content  with  that,"  or  "  that  is  what  the  other 
old  women  are  getting,"  or  "  she  is  over  eighty,  give  her 
another  6d.,"  were  the  sort  of  considerations  brought  for- 
ward. Here  and  there  the  relieving  officer  had  ascer- 
tained the  income,  but  that  was  exceptional.  Generally 
speaking  the  relief  given  seemed  on  the  face  of  it  quite 
inadequate  ;  but  the  assumption  that  there  were  undis- 
closed resources  was  probably  justified  in  many  cases. 
The  responsibility  of  sons  is  recognised,  and  generally 
enforced.  The  system  of  paying  relieving  officers  a 
commission  on  what  they  collect  tends  to  this.  But 
boards  differ  in  their  method  of  enforcing  this  respon- 
sibility ;  some  give  relief  and  then  demand  repayment, 
one  at  least  offers  the  House  as  a. test,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  Union  pauperism  is  very  low. 

Some  Boards  are  very  lenient  with  respect  to  drink 
on  the  part  of  recipients  of  out-relief,  being  content 
to  "  warn "  the  pauper.  Two  relieving  officers  told 
me  that  they  were  convinced  that  at  least  half  of  the 
relief  given  went  direct  to  the  public  house,  but  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  prove  a  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Guardians. 

On  the  whole  my  impression  of  the  out-relief  is  that 
much  is  inadequate  and  much  uimecessary,  and  that 
only  a  small  proportion  is  both  adequate  and  necessary. 
I  think  it  would  be  true  of  all  Boards  to  say  that  an 
application  for  relief  is  considered  sufficient  reason  for 
granting  it,  unless  the  relieving  officer  reports  somethinj 
definitely  against  the  character  of  the  applicant. 

Guardians. — I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  great 
amount  of  arduous  and  devoted  work  done  by  the  country 
Guardians  as  a  whole.  There  are  a  few  who  seldom 
attend  any  meetings,  a  few  whose  presence  is  merely  per- 
functory, but  the  majority  are  taking  an  active  part, 
nnd  giving  most  valuable  services.  On  all  the  Boards 
there  are  some  women.  The  country  parishes  are  gener- 
ally represented  by  county  gentlemen,  farmers  and  clergy- 
men, the  urban  parishes  by  tradesmen  or  retired  trades- 
men. Only  on  one  Board  are  there  any  "  labour  "  mem- 
bers. The  diversity  of  type  seemed  to  me  very  valuable 
in  securing  different  talents  and  different  points  of  view. 
I  nowhere  came  across  any  trace  of  political  feeling,  and 
only  in  one  instance  was  there  evidence  of  "  party  feel- 
ing "  being  put  before  the  interests  of  the  work. 

I  should  like  finally  to  record  the  great  courtesy  with 
which  I  was  everywhere  received.  I  think  compara- 
tively few  Guardians  knew  that  a  Commission  wa?  sitting  ; 
but  every  facility  was  given  to  me  for  seeing  and  heanng. 

I. 

j\Iiscel-  Population — about  22,000.   2  Relieving  Officers, 

laneous  :       Pauperism — 2  per  cent.       22  Guardians. 
1081.  Percentage  out-relief — 64     16  Parishes, 

per  cent. 

This  is  a  rural  Union  with  an  increasing  population. 
There  is  an  influx  of  well-to-do  people  from  "  *  *  ; 
also,  it  is  said,  of  "artists"  and  others,  who  pay  high 
prices  for  cottages  and  so  aggravate  the  housing  diffi- 
culty, which  is  considerable.  There  is  little  land  to 
be  had  for  building  cottages,  though  the  population  in 
19  was  only  one  person  to  about  three  acres.  The 
Master  of  the  workhouse  has  known  cases  of  men  having 
to  bring  their  families  in  for  want  of  a  house,  but  there 
are  none  there  now. 

The  people  work  on  the  land,  and  suffer  much  from 
rheumatism  in  consequence.  Copse-cutting  employs 
many,  and  walking-stick  making  is  a  large  industry ; 
also  the  Government  gets  large  supplies  of  firewood  from 
the  district.     The  residential  people  give  employment 


to  many  gardeners,  coachmen,  rough  carpenters  and  odd 
men  on  their  estates.  The  C  lairman  of  the  Board  con- 
siders that  there  is  no  want  of  employment,  indeed  the 
demand  in  all  directions  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
There  seems  to  be  a  curious  economic  difference  between 
this  part  of  *  *  and  the  adjoining  County  of  *  *  . 
The  master  says  the  people  there  are  much  poorer,  the 
children  running  about  ragged  and  without  shoes  and 
stockings.  The  Chairman  says  it  is  true  wages  are  lower, 
•  but  then  rents  and  prices  are  aLso  lower  ;  e.g.  flour  a 
shilling  a  quarter  lower,  and  the  tradesmen  have  a  lower 
range  of  prices  all  round  in  *  *  .  It  may  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  while  *  *  and  *  *  show 
a  pauperism  of  1'9  per  cent,  and  2'0  per  cent.,  with  a 
percentage  of  out-relief  of  56  and  64,  the  adjoining 
parishes  in  *  *  ,  *  *  and  *  *  ,  also  rural, 
show  a  pauperism  of  4  "8  and  2  "5,  with  a  percentage  of  out- 
reUef  79  and  76. 

The  workhouse  was  built  in  17 — ,  for  setting  the 
poor  to  vrork.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  in  a  good 
garden  ;  a  good  solid  red-brick  building  in  good  repair, 
and  very  picturesque.  Though  old-fashioned,  it  is 
comfortable,  and  seems  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
a  country  workhouse.  The  only  drawback  I  noted  was 
that  on  the  top  story  the  wards,  though  fairly  lofty,  were 
in  the  roof  and  hot  in  summer.  No  doubt  they  would 
also  be  cold  in  winter.  They  had  fireplaces,  and  pro- 
vision for  ventilation.  The  place  is  self-contained  as 
to  drainage  ;  earth  system  in  the  men's  wards,  water 
for  women  and  children. 

There  were  138  inmates  in  the  house.  These  include 
twenty-four  children,  counting  the  babies.  Those  who 
are  old  enough  go  to  the  village  school.  Most  of  the 
children  are  boarded  out  within  the  Union  or  sent  tO' 
special  homes,  the  Guardians  sparing  no  expense  in  this- 
direction.  The  number  of  children  is  unusually  large 
at  present ;  there  are  three  families  of  four  or  five  each. 
One  of  these  was  sent  by  *  *  for  a  country  holiday, 
and  stranded  there  ;  another  had  come  in  with  their  mother 
while  their  father  did  three  months  in  *  gaol. 
This  family  fives  on  the  roads  ;  the  matron  says  the  two 
elder  girls  are  nicely  behaved  and  she  is  trying  to  get  them 
to  service  ;  they  look  very  anaemic,  and  hold  themselves 
above  the  workhouse  children ;  the  mother  also  looks 
dehcate,  frightened  and  respectable.  The  third  family 
are  the  illegitimate  children  of  a  capable  young  woman 
who  hved  with  a  man  in  private  service  passing  as  his 
wife.  Then  he  deserted  her,  and  it  did  not  come  out 
until  proceedings  were  being  taken  against  him  that  they 
were  not  married.  Now  he  is  in  service  again  ;  and  says 
he  cannot  marry  her.  He  pays  a  something  towards 
their  maintenance,  but  irregularly.  She  does  not  care 
for  the  children,  and  would  be  glad  to  go  and  leave  them 
in  the  House. 

There  are  no  epileptics  in  the  house  :  the  girls  are  sent 
to  *  *  ,  the  boys  to  *  *  ;  one  insane  epileptic 
was  sent  to  an  asylum.  There  are  only  sixteen  adults 
under  sixty  ;  seven  of  these  are  certified  as  feeble-minded 
and  seven  more  the  matron  thinks  should  be ;  there  are 
eleven  girls,  six  with  babies,  five  without.  The  girls 
are  some  of  them  unfit  to  look  after  themselves,  it  is  in 
the  country  that  they  get  into  trouble,  and  come  back 
to  the  House  time  after  time. 

The  old  people  are  most  of  them  great  ages.  The 
old  women  were  sewing  in  a  comfortable  sitting  room  ; 
they  have  a  couch  in  their  night-ward  where  they  can 
lie  down  when  tired.  The  matron  says  they  have  no 
regular  days  leave,  she  would  be  so  sorry  to  see  them 
come  back  as  they  do  after  it,  but  most  of  them  have  a 
month's  holiday  in  the  summer,  when  they  go  to  stay 
with  friends.  Their  friends  can  make  room  for  them 
in  summer  when  they  cannot  in  winter.  There  are  many 
more  old  men  than  old  women  in  the  House  ;  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves  outside,  and  when  the  landlady  or  wife 
or  relation  they  have  lived  with  dies  they  must  come  in. 
I  suspect  want  of  house  room  has  to  do  with  this.  One 
old  man  would  be  drawing  a  pension  from  his  club  if  he 
could  manage  to  live  outside.  Another  has  an  army 
pension  of  Is.  2d.  a  day  ;  he  asked  me  whether  this  could 
not  be  paid  weekly  as  then  he  could  manage  on  it  outside. 
The  master  says  that  when  he  gets  it  quarterly  he  cannot 
refrain  from  drink  ;  he  is  allowed  6d.  a  week  out  of  it 
by  the  Guardians. 

0ns  of  the  old  men's  wards  was  closed,  because  in 
summer  so  m\ny  go  out  to  work  hay- making,  etc.  They 
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sleep  in  the  barns,  and  the  farmers  are  glad  to  employ 
them  as  they  can  send  them  straight  back  to  the  House 
if  they  fall  ill. 

The  master  finds  little  need  for  classification.  Some 
of  the  rougher  ones  he  keeps  in  a  separate  day-room  if 
they  are  likely  to  annoy  the  others.  And  one  small 
night-ward  is  reserved  for  those  who  snore  and  those  who 
are  deaf. 

The  tramp  wards  are  sufficiently  dismal.  One  man 
picking  oakum,  two  or  three  hanging  about.  -  Two  women, 
one  looked  feeble-minded,  the  other  a  healthy  looking 
woman  said  she  had  got  into  bad  company,  and  was  now 
making  her  way  to  *  *  ,  where  her  brother,  who  was  fore- 
man in  *  *  factory  was  sure  to  help  her.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  vagrancy  lately. 

The  infirmary  stands  behind  and  above  the  workhouse, 
with  a  public  r  ad  running  between.  It  also  is  an  oldish 
building,  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  workhouse. 
Three  nurses.  It  is  under  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 
Mostly  chronic  cases,  the  acute  ones  going  to  the  County 
Hospital. 

Out-door  medical  relief  is  provided  by  three  Medical 
Officers,  each  in  his  own  district.  Their  average  salary 
is  £70  ;  they  are  just  applying  for  a  rise.  A  member  of 
the  Board  told  me  there  is  no  chance  of  reducing  the 
medical  reUef  until  some  other  provision  can  be  made 
by  medical  aid  clubs  etc.  He  knows  rural  districts  where 
this  has  been  very  successfully  done  ;  but  doctors  generally 
are  much  opposed.  They  have  their  own  clubs,  but 
only  for  those  who  are  better  off,  and  they  refuse  to 
attend  other  cases. 

Relief  work  is  taken  by  the  whole  Board  ;  there  are 
twenty-two  members,  two  being  ladies.  Only  ten  or 
twelve  present  owing  to  holidays.  Two  relieving  officers 
who  present  the  cases  and  seem  capable  elderly  men  : 
their  reports  receive  due  attention,  and  cases  are  con- 
sidered carefully  and  with  interest.  Guardians  say  what 
they  know  of  cases  in  their  parish,  but  do  not  seem  to  press 
them.  Cases  are  put  on  at  first  for  four  or  eight  weeks, 
then  revised  yearly.  The  following  are  notes  of  some  of  the 
csises  : — ■ 

1.  Laundress,  seventy-five,  earns  5s.,  lodger  pays 
8s.  for  board  and  lodging.  She  pays  £5  a  year  rent. 
Refused  out-rehef,  partly  on  score  of  character  (as  to 
which  relieving  officer  declined  to  go  into  details) 
partly  as  having  sufficient  means. 

2.  Fourteen  pints  of  milk  for  children  on  doctor's 
order. 

3.  Man  earning  15s.,  2s.  6d.  rent.    Medical  order. 

4.  Man  a  bricklayer,  unable  to  work  with  chronic 
asthma ;  five  children,  wife  earns  average  6s.  at 
sewing.  Rent  5s.  paid  by  relations.  Children  ill 
with  whooping  cough.  Out-relief  granted  5s.  a  week 
and  six  gallons  flour. 

5.  Woman  with  £50  in  bank  applies  for  medical 
order.  Refused. 

6.  Widow,  forty-nine,  two  children,  of  school  age, 
single  son  at  home  earns  18s.,  single  son  in  service 
near  by  earns  9s.  and  board  and  lodging ;  one 
daughter  just  going  to  service.  Woman  earns  7s. 
Board  divided  as  to  granting  relief,  but  it  was  finally 
refused. 

7.  New  application  from  widow,  aged  sixty ;  in 
lodgings,  pays  Is.  6d.  rent,  supposed  to  earn  a  little 
by  sewing,  but  amount  unknown.  2s.  a  week  granted, 
"  and  if  it  proves  insufficient  she  can  apply  again  and 
have  it  raised  to  2s.  6d." 

There  are  endowed  charities  in  most  of  the  parishes,  the 
Chairman  thinks  considerable,  another  Guardian  con- 
siders small.  They  go  largely  to  supplement  out-rehef, 
which  is  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  people  are  poor  ;  but 
there  is  no  real  co-operation.  One  parish  was  mentioned 
in  which  a  ReHef  Committee  had  been  organised,  and  the 
Poor  Law  cases  thereby  diminished. 

Able-bodied  men  used  to  resort  to  the  workhouse,  but 
were  checked  some  years  ago  by  the  introduction  of  stone- 
breaking.  The  Chairman  said  they  were  mostly  young 
fellows  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse. 

The  workhouse  makes  a  considerable  income "  by 
chopping  and  selling  firewood.  This  does  not  interfere 
with  the  outside  industry  which  is  all  for  the  Government. 

There  is  a  ladies'  Visiting  Committee  for  the  workhouse, 
but  the  matron  does  not  find  it  useful  for  helping  cases  to 
get  out.    The.  ladies  "  are  too  much  afraid  of  failures." 

429. 


The  old  men  are  kept  occupied  about  the  place  in  jyjjgggj. 
painting,    gardening,    carpentering,    etc.    The    feeble-  ig^j^g^^g 
minded  women  scrub  and  wash,  the  old  women  sew,  but  |qo  j 
paid  labour  is  necessary  in  addition,  especially  in  the  ' 
kitchen  and  laundrj^  {contd.) 

There  are  cottage  hospitals  and  district  nurses  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 


II 


4  Relieving  Officers. 
17  Parishes. 
35  Guardians. 


Population — about  150,000. 
Pauperism — 2*0  per  cent. 
Percentage  out  relief — 68 
per  cent. 

This  is  a  large  urban  district ;  but  includes  parishes  of 
a  very  differing  nature  The  Guardians  are  elected  to 
represent  parishes,  and  some  of  them  have  considerable 
and  inconvenient  journeys  to  make  in  order  to  attend 
Board  meetings.  There  are  thirty-five  of  them,  five  being 
women.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  candidates,  and  in  some  parishes 
considerable  interest  is  shown  in  the  election,  50 
per  cent,  of  votes  being  registered.  Many  of  the  Guar- 
dians are  of  a  very  good  type  ;  the  Chairman,  a  lawyer  ; 
two  or  three  clergymen,  retired  business  men,  some 
retired  tradesmen  "  Come  on  because  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do."  I  gather  that  there  are  at  present  no  Labour 
or  Socialist  members.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Board  take  active  part  in  the  work,  which  is  certainly 
arduous.  Altogether  a  very  representative  Poard,  in- 
dicating genuine  local  interest.  The  out-relief  is  ad- 
ministered by  four  small  Committees  sitting  in  four  dis- 
tricts of  grouped  parishes,  and  consisting  of  the  Guardians 
from  those  pari?hes.  Any  Cuardians  may  attend  any 
Relief  Committee,  but  I  do  not  think  they  go  beyond 
their  own  Committees.  There  is  practically  no  revision 
of  the  work  of  these  Committees  by  the  Board  ;  the  only 
cases  reported  being  those  which  are  considered  in  some 
way  special.  I  attended  the  Board  meeting  at  2.30  ; 
it  meets  fortnightly,  but  omits  the  next  meeting  for  the 
holidays.  The  Board  room  form?  part  of  a  block  of  new 
offices.  The  business  was  mostly  formal ;  two  points 
raised  discussion.  One  was  the  desirability  of  building 
a  children's  hospital  instead  of  adapting  buildings  al- 
ready belonging  to  the  Guardians.  This  was  negatived 
on  the  ground  that  when  the  Guardians  built  a  new  work- 
house there  would  be  room  for  the  children  in  the  present 
premises.  The  other  was  a  question  arising  out  of  some 
repairs,  the  architect  having  exceeded  his  contract. 
Opinion  differed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  excess  had  been 
authorised  by  the  Building  Committee,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  in  future  all  such  authorisxUon  must  be  in 
writing.  The  Chairman  "  opened  "  tenders  for  contracts 
before  passing  them  to  the  Building  Committee  ;  but  the 
papers  were  not  taken  out  of  their  envelopes. 

In  the  morning  I  visited  the  infirmary  with  a  lady 
Guardian.  It  is  a  new  building,  about  five  years  old  ; 
no  children's  ward.  Special  phthisical  wards,  with 
open  air  balconies  ;  all  hopeful  cases  are  sent  to  Homes. 
There  is  a  resident  doctor,  and  a  visiting  doctor.  It  is 
not  recognised  by  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  their 
inspector  approved  of  everythuig,  but  they  have  not 
enough  confinement  cases.  There  are  thirty-six  proba- 
tioners, who  are  well  trained  and  have  a  good  name, 
and  fourteen  ward  sisters.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  beds,  224  patients  at  present,  maximum  last  winter 
356,  and  the  Board  desire  more  nurses,  but  cannot  get 
permission  from  Local  Government  Board.  Lying-in 
wards  are  in  the  infirmary,  cases  being  sent  from  the 
workhouse  when  a  month  off  their  time,  and  being  after- 
wards removed  to  homes  managed  by  Committees  of 
ladies.  No  babies  born  in  Infirmary  die,  but  mortality 
high  amongst  babies  brought  in  ill  and  starved. 

The  matron  is  anxious  to  be  reinstated  for  super- 
annuation, but  cannot  under  the  present  rules,  as  she 
was  persuaded  to  contract-out  as  a  probationer.  She 
urges  strongly  that  as  probationers,  young  girls  receive  g 
£10  a  year,  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge,  and  that  the 
arrangement  should  only  commence  after  probation, 
when  they  are  getting  a  higher  salary  and  can  better 
afford  it.  Further,  that  those  who  have  contracted  out 
should  be  permitted  to  reinstate  themselves  by  paying 
up  arrears.  Further,  that  superannuation  should  begin 
much  earlier,  as  few  nurses  can  hope  to  continue  work 
until  sixty-five. 
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Cost  of  maintenan?e  in  infirmary: — Provisions,  3s.  5}d., 
necessaries,  '2s.  CJd. 

Cost  of  building  per  head  I  was  told  was  about  £190, 
but  I  was  not  sure  that  this  was  accurate. 

The  Workhouse. — I  was  taken  over  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Workhouse  Committee.  Part  of  it  is  old,  dating 
from  the  '30's,  and  inconvenient,  dark  little  rooms  and 
passages,  used  mostly  as  day  rooms  for  the  men.  The 
main  part  is  more  modern  but  not  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  place.  The  women's  side  has  every  bed  but  one 
full  in  the  middle  of  summer.  I  do  not  think  the  Inspec- 
tor's surmise  on  this  can  be  correct,  as  the  Guardians 
are  much  exercised  as  to  what  they  will  do  this  winter. 
They  are  preparing  to  build  a  new  workhouse. 
The  imb3cile  women — mostly  certified — and  epileptics 
are  all  together  in  basement  wards.  The  Guardians  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  *  *  and  *  * 
to  have  an  institution  for  the  epileptics  between  the 
three  Unions,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
stopped  it  pending  the  report  of  the  present  Commission. 

The  women  live  mostly  in  the  night  wards,  in  some 
cases  even  chning  there  ;  recently  a  landing  has  been  made 
comfortable  with  chairs  for  their  use.  Many  of  them 
are  occupied  in  sewing  ;  but  the  able-bodied  ones,  about 
seventeen,  are  occupied  in  the  hand  laundry.  This  has 
proved  useful  as  a  deterrent,  and  I  am  not  surprised ; 
I  doubt  if  it  would  fulfil  the  requirements  of  regulations 
(Home  Office). 

The  men  are  occupied  in  cutting  and  making  up 
bundles  of  firewood  in  which  the  Guardians  do  a  large 
busmess.  The  "unemployed"  in  the  winter  were  put  to 
cutting  oak  logs,  for  which  there  is  a  good  sale.  Vagrants, 
of  whom  there  are  about  eighty  a  week,  are  put  to  stone 
breaking;  there  are  hardly  any  women.  Not  long  aj,o 
a  man  was  appointed  to  ktep  them  at  work  and  supervise, 
since  when  their  numbers  have  diminished  by  about  half. 
They  used  to  sleep  many  in  the  same  dormitory  ;  now 
they  are  nearly  always  kept  separate.  'V\Tiat  women 
there  are,  are  put  to  scrubbing  and  cleaning. 

There  are  twenty-four  children  in  the  workhouse 
awaiting  removal  to  central  and  scattered  homes,  or 
with  their  mothers.    No  receiving  homes. 

Guardians  are  anxious  for  powers  to  detain  women 
whos3  husbands  are  allowed  out  to  look  for  work.  By 
arrangement  between  them  the  man  applies  to  go  out, 
he  is  allowed  ;  then  the  woman  takes  her  discharge  and 
joins  him,  leaving  the  children  in  the  house. 

There  is  some  attempt  at  classification  in  the  house 
according  to  character  and  age,  but  it  does  not  seem 
systematic.  No  regular  married  couples'  o.uarters. 
tiie  Cnairman  only  rememoers  two  couples  living  to- 
gether, special  arrangements  were  made  for  them.  There 
is  seldom  any  desire  to  be  together  ;  when  asked  if  they 
wish  to,  the  woman  asks,  "  Shall  I  have  to  do  for  he  ?  " 
and  when  told  "  Yes,"  declines,  saying  she  has  done  for 
him  long  enough. 

The  men  were  smoking  all  about  the  place  after  dinner, 
gas  jets  being  left  on  for  their  use.  The  women  went 
about  with  tlieir  little  tea-pots  ;  they  have  their  allowance 
of  dry  tea  which  they  may  make  when  they  like.  The 
men  also  have  games  and  birds,  but  I  did  not  notice  any 
women  plajdng. 

The  vaccination  officer  gets  £400  in  fees,  which  brings 
his  salary  higher  than  the  Clerk's. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  casual  labour  in 
the  Union  ;  hence  unemployed  in  the  winter.  The  Guardians 
emigrate  boys  and  girls  through  *  *  ,  but  tear 
the  ratepayers  if  they  were  to  emigrate  families. 

Tiiere  is  no  large  local  hospital ;  accidents  are  often 
brought  to  the  infirmary,  but  relations  are  summoned  to 
remove  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Paying  patients 
allowed  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

In  dealing  with  phthisical  out-rehef  cases  the  Guardians 
attempt  to  prevent  infection  by  pajang  the  rent  of  an 
extra  room  for  the  patient  to  occupy  alone. 
No  Annual  Report  for  thirty-five  years. 
No  bye-laws  for  relief  work. 

The  Clerk  has  no  other  work  at  present,  bat  is  not 
Lound  to  give  his  M^iole  time  to  the  Board. 

The  intention  for  the  new  workhouse  at  *  *  i.'i 
that  it  shall  be  largely  for  able-bodied,  and  provide  work 
for  those  who  cannot  find  it  outside.  Pig-keeping  especi- 
ally is  found  to  be  profitable.  I  was  told  this  by  the 
former  Ciiairnian  of  tlic  B  lard. 


I  visited  the  Central  Children's  Homes  with  a. 
lady  Gaardian.  These  have  been  opened  eighteen 
months  ;  they  hold  ninety  children,  thirty  \)oys,  thirty 
girls,  twenty  or  so  babies  over  three,  and  an  isolation 
hospital  which  is  used  as  a  receiving  home.  The  children 
are  brought  there  from  the  workhouse  and  drafted  off 
into  the  scattered  homes,  which  are  at  various  parts 
of  the  Union.  All  the  homes  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  master  and  matron  of  the  Central  Homes,  who  are 
supposed  to  visit  constantly,  but  they  are  so  far  away 
(some  of  them)  that  I  hardly  see  that  the  supervision  can 
be  effective.  For  matrons  they  try  to  get  women  of  a 
superior  class ;  the  domestic  servant  class  is  not  satis- 
factory, not  careful  enough  ;  they  are  paid  £30,  in  one  case 
£35,  and  the  two  I  saw  certainly  looked  superior. 

The  children  go  to  the  local  elementary  schools,  with 
the  exception  of  the  infants,  who  have  a  school-room  and 
kindergarten  teacher  at  the  Central  Home.  The  educa- 
tion authority  tried  to  make  the  Guardians  pay,  but  they 
refused.  The  girls  stay  on  three  months  after  leaving 
school,  then  go  to  service,  or  if  they  show  talent  for  other 
things,  to  dressmaking,  teaching,  etc.  They  are  not  sent 
as  general  servants,  but  always  to  good  houses,  the 
mistress  to  whom  they  go  undertakes  to  inform  the 
matron  if  they  are  leaving,  and  she  finds  them  another 
place.  Evidently  considerable  pains  are  taken  to  place 
them  well,  but  three  months  seems  a  short  interval 
after  school.  The  matron  says  they  would  learn  nothing 
by  staying  longer  at  the  Home. 

The  boys  nearly  all  go  to  Canada  (through  *  *) 
or  to  the  "  *  *  ."  They  have  an  "industrial 
trainer  "  in  one  of  the  Homes,  but  only  for  gardening. 
The  Guardians  have  tried  apprenticing  to  trades,  both 
indoor  and  out,  and  found  both  unsatisfactory. 

The  cost  of  building  the  Central  Homes  for  ninety 
children  was  £11,000  ;  this  includes  administration  block 
and  isolation  hospital.  Cost  of  food  works  out  at  4d. 
per  child  per  day,  clothing  very  little,  mostly  made  on 
premises  ;  local  tradespeople  let  the  matrons  know  when 
they  have  cheap  lots ;  I  saw  a  specimen  of  all  and  it  was 
good  and  suitable. 

Visited  also  one  of  the  scattered  homes,  an  old  house 
with  a  good  garden  ;  rent  about  £30  ;  total  cost  7s.  lid. 
per  child  per  week. 

The  furnishing  throughout  was  good  and  suitable  without 
being  expensive  ;  as  much  to  eat  as  the  children  like  ;  and 
great  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  Guardians.  It  is 
just  a  question  whether  the  difficulty  raised  about  scattered 
homes  in  general  does  not  ajjply  here.  There  is  little 
supervision  at  night,  the  foster  mothers  and  attendants 
never  sleeping  with  the  children,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  infants.  In  the  Central  Homes  there  are  inspection 
windows  into  the  dormitories,  but  not  in  the  scattered 
Homes  ;  in  the  one  I  saw  two  boys  sleep  alone  (together) 
on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  room  with  the  window  opening 
almost  directly  on  to  the  street.  I  talked  to  the  matron 
about  the  need  of  supervision  in  the  dormitories  ;  she 
thinks  it  unnecessary ;  the  only  cases  of  difficulty  they 
have  had  have  been  with  the  boys  in  the  day-time.  She 
considers  the  best  safeguard  is  to  keep  them  very  fully 
occupied. 

I  attended  one  of  the  Rehef  Committees 
Two  clergymen,  two  retired  tradesmen  (?),  one 
lady  present.  No  case  papers,  reports  laid  on  table 
from  Medical  Officers :  they  do  not  attend  (one  has  been 
known  to  attend  once)  and  the  Guardians  do  not  wish 
that  they  should. 

Corresijondencc  about  non-resident  cases  said  to  have 
been  removed  to  lunatic  asylum  by  reheving  officer  without 
consulting  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  doctor,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  a  daughter-in-law  desirous  to  handle  her 
money. 

The  cases  were  largely  from  rural  districts,  mainly 
old  women  to  whom  allowances  of  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  were 
renewed  on  statement  of  relieving  officer  that  "  circum- 
stances are  unaltered."  Ver}'  httle  is  known  about  most 
of  the  cases  ;  it  is  assumed  that  people  "  are  kind  to  them," 
and  I  expect  that  in  some  cases  the  allowance  is  quite 
inadequate.  I  enonired  how  often  the  permanent  cases 
are  visited  ;  the  Guardians  thought  not  at  all ;  the  re- 
lieving officer  said  he  generally  managed  to  visit  a  few 
of  those  which  came  up  for  renewal  at  the  end  of  twelve 
weeks,  but  certainly  not  all.  The  district  is  very  large  in 
area,  and  cases  pretty  numerous,  reheving  officer 
could  not  say  how  many  cases  he  had  on  the  books,  and 
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as  he  also  does  llie  collecting  he  has  little  time  for  visiting. 
Ne\v  cases  also  are  put  on  temporarily  upon  very  meagre 
information  ;  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  anything  goes 
■wrong  in  the  first  few  weeks  the  reUeA'ing  officer  can  re- 
port. Three  cases  came  up  of  women  with  children, 
the  husbands  being  in  prison,  and  reUef  was  granted. 
The  Guardians  say  that  all  relief  is  on  loan,  they  having 
passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect  some  years  ago.  I 
gather,  however,  that  they  seldom  try  to  recover,  and 
suppose  they  could  hardly  do  so  on  the- strength  of  a 
general  resolution.  The  reheving  officer  sometimes  tells 
apphcants  for  medical  rehef  it  is  a  loan,  but  not  often. 

A  good  deal  of  money  is  recovered  from  relatives,  for  the 
whole  Union  £2.000 ;  the  relieving  officers  collect  it,  and 
get  10  per  cent,  commission.  It  is  assumed  that  a  son 
with  two  or  moie  children  can  do  nothing  for  his  parents  ; 
but  single  sons  are  expected  to  contribute. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  though  the  reports  on  the  cases 
are  very  meagre  the  Guardians  have  considerable  personal 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  appUcants.  One  owns  cottage 
property  and  identified  several  as  his  tenants. 

The  Guardians  are  supposed  to  visit  other  Relief  Com- 
mittees tlian  their  own,  but  very  few  of  them  do  so. 

About  £56  a  v.eek  is  paid  in  this  district  in  out-reUef 
pay-stations  in  each  parish,  to  which  recipients  come  for 
their  moneJ^ 

III. 

Population— about  67,000.        3  Reheving  Officers. 
Pauperism — 1-8  per  cent.       16  Parishes. 
Percentage  out-relief — 54     37  Guardians, 
per  cent. 

Attended  Board  meeting,  preceded  by  House  Committee. 
Very  good  att«ndance  of  Guardians  ;  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairmam  both  present.  Two  ladies.  Minutes  read,  then 
rehef  taken  ;  generally  the  Board  divides  into  two  for 
rehef  work,  and  meets  again  as  a  whole  when  it  is  over. 
Til  ere  being  few  cases  to-day  they  were  taken  by  the 
whole  Board.  The  Committees  are  arranged  to  take 
dilferent  cases  each  fortnight.  There  are  three  districts, 
the  reheving  officer  hving  in  his  district,  and  having  local 
pay-sta-tions  in  the  parishes.  Cases  are  revised  every 
six  months,  when  a  printed  hst  is  made  out  and  sent  to 
all  the  Guardians,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  advise 
about  the  cases  in  their  parish.  I  gather  that  cases  are 
.not  .necessarily  put  on  for  six  months,  but  until  the  next 
revision  day,  which  may  or  may  not  be  six  months  off. 
The  scale  of  relief  seems  low,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  for  old  people, 
Is.  Gd.  each  for  children.  Sons  are  expected  to  help, 
and  ranless  they  show  inabihty  the  house  is  offered.  I 
should  say  the  difference  between  this  and  *  *  is 
that  .at  *  *  the  reheving  otficer  is  expected  to  prove 
■ability  ^  at  *  *  the  sons  are  expiected  to  prove  dis- 
ability. Probably  this  is  enough  to  aecount  for  lower 
pauperism.  On  the  other  hand,  out-relief  was  granted 
to  two  children,  whose  uncle  was  keeping  them,  "  and 
would  continue  to  do  so,  whether  relief  was  granted  or 
jiot."  The  cases  are  taken  fast,  but  a  good  deal  is  known 
.about  thsm. 

Rehef  ^was  granted  to  an  old  couple  pending  admission 
Sio  almshomse. 

Rehevin-g  officer  was  instructed  to  visit  personally 
:0«)ii-settled  ease  at    *    *  . 

Accounts  and  statistics  pubhshed  aimually.  Report 
of  Inspector  on  his  whole  district  was  brought  before 
boasd,  and  adjeumed  for  detailed  consideratiom 

Vagrants  are  numerous,  173  last  week— forty  more  than 
corresponding  week  fast  year.  Attributed  partly  to  race- 
course, but  mainly  to  casual  farm  labour  in  summer. 
jFarmers  who  grow  mint,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  London 
iaiarket  employ  casual  men  during  the  summer,  paying 
aem  daily  Is.  or  Is.  6d  ;  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  the 
gob  they  come  to  the  House  or  casual  ward  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  mostly  sleep  in  barns,  but  there  are 
two  lodgmg-houses  and  an  inn  in  the  to^™  which  "  feed  " 
the  worldiouse.  They  are  put  to  work  at  sawing  wood, 
Stone-breakmg,  or  sometimes  in  the  garden,  but  the 
last  IS  not  satisfactorj'— they  only  scratch  at  the  earth 
The  master  attributes  much  to  ill-advised  benevolence ; 
he  sees  the  vagrants  as  they  leave  the  ward  getting  help 
at  house  after  house  down  the  road.  The  few  whom  he 
considers  to  be  genuine  working-men  he  lets  out  at  6  a.m. 
They  have  both  cehs  and  association  wards  ;  plentiful 
baths.  Comfiaratively  few  women— eight  last  week  • 
they  work  m  the  laundry.    They  often  have  children 


with  them.  The  master  knows  three  generations  of  Miscel- 
tramps,  and  thinks  the  Guardians  should  be  allowed  to  laneous 
take  the  children.  jQg  jjj 

The  Guardians  have  no  separate  institution  for  chil-  ((.Qfifd  )' 
dren.  About  eighteen  are  boarded  out  outside  the  ^ 
Union  ;  others  go  to  the  *  *  schools,  by  permission 
of  the  *  *  Guardians.  These  are  best,  because 
they  are  taught  a  trade  ;  the  boarded  out  ones  tend  to 
be  returned  when  they  are  too  old  to  learn  a  trade.  Some 
go  to  the  "  *  *  "  some  to  *  *  and  other 
institutions.  The  children  of  "ins  and  oats''  stay  in  the 
workhouse,  and  go  to  the  public  elementary  schools. 
There  are  five  boys  at  present,  for  whom  a  separate  part 
of  the  workhouse  is  set  apart.  There  are  eight  girls  ;: 
these  are  provided  for  in  a  special  home,  a  house  in  a, 
garden  adjoining  the  workhouse  grounds  having  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  ;  this  house  will  hold  twenty,  and 
there  is  a  good  matron,  who  trains  the  g>rls  for  service. 
Adjoinuig  it  is  a  nurses'  home,  where  the  ten  nurses 
attached  to  the  infirmary  live. 

The  infirmary  is  part  of  the  workhouse,  and  not  under 
separate  management.  There  is  no  resident  doctor. 
The  lying-in  ward  is  in  the  infirmary  ;  they  get  a  good 
many  cases,  nearly  all  unmarried,  mostly  girls  from 
local  factories,  photographic  plate  makers,  etc. — a  very 
rough  lot.  A  good  many  feeble-minded  who  ought  to 
be  detained.  The  matron  does  what  she  can  to  keep 
them  in,  first  cases  they  do  all  they  can  to  get  suitable 
work  for. 

The  original  block  of  the  workhouse  was  built  in  18  —  ; 
it  has  been  much  added  to,  and  will  now  hold  500  :  in  the 
winter  it  is  pretty  full ;  in  the  summer  many  of  the  men 
go  out  to  farm  work,  sleepmg  in  bams,  etc. ;  some ,  both 
men  and  women,  go  for  "holidays"  to  friends.  They  are 
allowed  out  one  day  a  month.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  smallish  day  rooms,  and  the  master  classifies 
a  good  deal.  During  twelve  years  only  one  applicatioi^ 
for  a  married  couple's  room.  Five  epileptics  in  the 
house  ;  these  and  the  certified  imbeciles  and  lunatics  are 
mixed  with  the  others.  The  greater  number  of  men  are 
agricultural  labourers. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  House  is  done  by  inmates, 
including  laundry,  but  the  matron  has  four  women 
in  from  outside.  Some  repairs  were  waiting  until  meq.- 
came  in  in  the  winter. 

I  noticed  no  smoking  here  in  the  dinner  hour  ;  the 
old  men  were  mostly  dozing.  They  could  not  read, 
the  master  said. 

I  thought  the  master  and  matron  both  excellent,  and 
the  Guardians  of  a  good  type,  doing  very  good  work  with 
much  devotion  and  interest. 

IV. 

Population -about  67,000  25  Parishes.  Miscel 
Pauperism— 1-6  per  cent.  43  Guardians.  lanpnn<5 
Out-rehef— 57percent.  3  Relievmg  Officers.  108  IV 

Visited  the  workhouse  first;   the  central  block  built 
about  IS  -  ,  with  stone  stairs,  small  wards,  etc.  ;  additions 
on  all  sides  about  eleven  years  old.    It  is  too  small  for 
present  needs,  and  ui  the  wmter  beds  for  men  are  put  in  the 
chapel  and  m  the  children's  building.    The  Guardians  are 
makmg  their  additions  piecemeal,  and  have  difficulties 
with  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  is  pressing  them 
to  take  all  the  children  out  of  the  workhouses.    The  latest 
additions  are  the  new  tramp  wards  and  the  married  couples' 
quarters.    The  former  are  nearly  all  on  the  sohtary  cell 
system  ;    there  is  a  supermtendent  m  charge,  and  his 
wife  looks  after  the  female  side.    There  were  188  vagrants 
in  the  last  fortnight,  as  against  139  the  previous  year  • 
about  eight  women.    Only  a  few  in  to-day  ;  all  gone  to 
■•    for  the  hop-pickhig.     All  are  kept  for  the  two 
nights,  no  distmction  being  made  in  favour  of  the  "  genuine 
working  man,"  though  the  superintendent  thinks  he  gets  a 
few  of  these.    The  tasks  are  sawing  wood,  and  pounding 
flmts,  and  pickmg  oakum,  the  latter  being  reserved  for 
the  worst  cases.    Sometimes,  however,  they  prefer  the 
oakum,  when  they  are  used  to  it.    The  supermtendent  and 
his  wife  much  wish  for  powers  to  take  the  children  who 
are  learnmg  nothmg  but  evil.    No  disinfecting  done  here 
unless  the  tramps  ask  for  it ;  then  their  clothes  are  sent 
over  to  the  House.    The  soup  copper  is  in  the  washhouse. 

The  married  couples  q7,iarters  are  exceedingly  nice  • 
accommodation  for  six  noujilss,  only  t  vo  there  at 
present,  the  surplus  rooms  being  used  for  nurses  The 
old  people  there  were  very  "superior,"  pension  standard 
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Miscel-  by  appearance.  They  have  a  common  room  for  meals, 
laneous  :       which  are  sent  in  from  the  House. 

108  IV.  The  workhouse  itself  has  the  advantage  of  the  old 

(contd.).  buildings,  that  the  small  wards  admit  of  variety  and 
classification,  reading  room,  workroom,  etc.  One  night 
ward  on  the  ground  floor  so  that  the  most  infirm  need  not 
go  upstairs.  Signs  of  consideration  were  not  wanting, 
and  yet  the  place  was  more  melancholy  than  any  I  have 
visited  yet.  The  Guardians  do  not  allow  the  Brabazon 
scheme,  on  the  ground  that  those  paupers  who  can  work  at 
all  should  be  profitably  employed.  A  great  deal  of  fire- 
wood is  sold  ;  and  there  is  a  garden  in  which  the  paupers 
work.  No  separate  accommodation  for  epileptics  and 
imbeciles,  but  there  are  only  a  few  of  these,  about  five  epil- 
eptic and  eight  imbeciles.  A  good  many  girls  come  in  to 
be  confined  ;  there  is  no  Committee  for  looking  after 
these,  but  a  lady  interests  herself  in  them  and  is  allowed 
to  come  in  when  she  likes.  Inmates  are  allowed  out  once 
in  three  months  upon  application  to  the  Board  ;  they  go 
to  stay  with  friends.  Visiting  days  twice  a  week,  and  on 
Sundays  if  they  bring  a  card  from  a  Guardian.  The  men 
go  out  to  work  in  the  summer  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  infirmary  is  in  the  same  block  of  buildings  as  the 
workhouse,  and  under  the  master.  No  resident  doctor. 
Nine  nurses  (superintendent  included  ?).  These  mostly 
live  in  the  building.  I  only  saw  the  men's  side  :  small 
wards,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  isolation  of  the  patients. 
At  least  four  or  five  cases  of  only  one  in  a  ward,  and  I  saw 
no  nurses  about. 

(About  10.30  nearly  every  pauper  I  met  was  munch- 
ing ;  it  was  explained  that  this  was  lunch,  which  they  eat 
over  their  work.) 

The  most  imsatisfactory  feature  would  seem  to  be  the 
children.  The  Guardians  are  much  divided  as  to  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  them.  Sixty  are  in  "  scattered 
homes "  ;  about  twelve  in  the  workhouse ;  five  have 
been  returned  from  the  homes  for  bad  behaviour  or 
otherwise.  The  working  men  on  the  Board  seem  strongly 
opposed  to  the  homes,  and  in  favour  of  keeping  the 
children  in  the  workhouse ;  and  opinion  against  the 
homes  seems  strengthening.  I  should  judge  that  the 
type  of  foster  mother  is  not  quite  good  enough  for  the 
work.  I  saw  one,  who  seemed  hardly  up  to  the  mark. 
On  the  other  hand  the  children  in  the  House  are  not 
satisfactory.  There  seems  also  need  of  more  systematic 
training  ;  the  girls  are  sent  to  service  at  fourteen,  having 
picked  up  what  they  could  in  the  homes  ;  there  is  no 
training  at  all  for  the  boys  ;  a  few  are  sent  to  the 
*  *  the  others  are  "found  places  for"  with  farmers 
and  others.  Of  one  I  heard  that  he  was  sent  to  a  farmer, 
put  to  sleep  alone  in  an  out-house,  ran  away,  and  is  now 
dying  of  consumption. 

No  special  provision  for  phthisical  cases,  of  which  there 
are  very  few. 

The  board  is  a  large  one,  4.3,  two  lady  members.  The 
Chairman  is  a  gentleman  and  there  are  some  others, 
several  clergymen,  but  the  majority  seem  to  be  of  the 
small  tradesman  class.  A  group  of  three  or  four  working 
men  from  *  * — railway  porter,  saddler,  etc. — whose 
only  interest  appeared  to  be  in  making  difficulties  and 
saying  disagreeable  things.  They  were  really  of  a  most 
disappointing  type,  incapable  of  keeping  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  full  of  jealousies  because  they  were  not  on 
certain  Committees. 

New  apphcations  for  relief  are  taken  by  the  whole 
Board.  Two  of  these.  These  decisions  seemed  wise,  but 
little  consideration  was  shown  in  the  manner  of  treating 
the  applicants  by  many  of  the  Board,  I  should  judge 
by  the  tradesman  element ;  the  Chairman  was  quite 
courteous,  and  a  clergyman  undertook  to  help  one  of  the 
men  refused  to  make  his  own  arrangements.  Medical 
orders  confirmed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

For  old  cases  the  Board  divides  into  two  Committees. 
The  Guardians  do  not  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  this 
work,  many  of  them  leaving.  The  scale  of  relief  seems 
to  be  about  3s.  for  a  single  person.  I  did  not  hear  how 
often  cases  are  revised,  but  gathered  from  cases  six 
weeks.  Relieving  officers'  advice  is  taken  ;  perhaps  the 
decision  is  left  almost  too  much  to  them;  there  are  four  of 
them.  One  difficult  case  of  an  old  decrepit  woman  living 
in  a  remote  cottage  under  bad  conditions,  whom  they 
wished  to  bring  into  the  house  but  could  not. 

One  of  the  secretaries  and  the  chairman  of  the  Charity 
Organisat'on  Society  are  on  the  Board.  I  was  told  they 
are   on  friendly  terms,   especially    with    the  relieving 


officers,  but  saw  no  signs  of  any  special  co-operation. 
There  are  many  endowed  charities,  and  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  which  is  new,  thinks  it  is  doing 
something  to  prevent  overlapping.  There  is  said 
to  be  ample  employment  both  in  country  and  town, 
made  largely  by  the  wealthy  landowners  who  settle  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  house  accommodation  is  deficient, 
and  rents  and  rates  high.  The  rates  are  very  largely 
remitted. 

V. 

Population — about  4o,000.  14  Parishes.  Miscel- 
Pauperism — 1*5(1'9).  35  Guardians  (6  ladies).  laneous 

Out-relief — 62  per  cent.        2  Relieving  0  .leers.  108  V 

This  Board  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  tradesmen 
and  retired  tradesmen,  with  a  few  clergy  from  the  country 
parishes.  (None  of  the  latter  attended  at  this  meeting.) 
No  "  Labour  "  representatives,  but  they  were  men  of  a 
good  type  on  the  whole.  Some,  at  any  rate,  were  taking 
genuine  interest  in  the  work.  Relief  work  is  taken  as 
first  business  by  the  Board,  applicants  do  not  appear. 
Two  relieving  officers  only ;  one  taking  mainly  rural 
work.  The  usual  rate  of  relief  is  2s.  6d.  ;  in  two  cases 
some  Guardians  pressed  for  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  I  was  told 
afterwards  that  this  was  entirely  due  to  my  presence. 
In  one  case  an  old  woman  of  eighty  living  with  a  married 
son ;  arguments  for  increasing  relief,  her  great  age ; 
against  increasing,  that  all  the  other  old  women  woxild  be 
jealous.  One  lady  asked  how  much  money  was  coming 
into  the  house,  but  the  Caairman  ruled  that  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  ;  3s.  6d.  granted.  In  another 
case  a  labourer  with  wife  and  eight  children  had  been 
receiving  8s.  a  week.  He  was  suffering  from  creeping 
paralysis.  Guardians  had  an  order  for  his  removal, 
when  the  ■rn'fe  withdrew  application  for  relief,  saying 
man  could  work  now.  Board  decided  to  enforce  the  re- 
moval all  the  same. 

Responsibilities  of  sons  is  recognised ;  but  if  the 
Guardians  think  they  ought  to  maintain  they  do  not 
ofler  the  House  as  a  teat ;  they  give  relief  and  then  recover. 
This  of  course  increases  rate  of  pauperism.  Cases  are 
revised  every  quarter,  irrespective  of  the  time  they  have 
been  on.  i 

The  nucleus  of  the  house  is  very  old,  dating  from 
17  -  (about).  It  stands  in  a  magnificent  situation  in 
ten  acres  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Guardians  on  the 
high  do^vns,  and  surrounded  by  common  land.  It  ha3 
been  added  to  at  various  times  ;  but  it  and  the  infirmary 
both  consist  of  a  number  of  small  wards  ;  building  is  stiU 
going  on,  alteration  and  adaptation  :  some  of  the  Guar- 
dians think  a  new  house  should  be  built,  "  but  the  rate- 
payers would  not  stand  this."  There  are  at  present 
163  in  the  house,  26  in  children's  homes.  Workhouse  and 
infirmary  are  both  under  same  management.  Superin- 
tendent nurse  and  three,  sometimes  four,  other  nurseg. 
No  separate  children's  wards,  but  an  isolation  ward. 
Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  cases  are  sent  to  hospital  ; 
lying-in  ward  in  the  infirmary  (one  widow,  who^e 
husband  died  eight  months  ago).  They  frequently  get 
girls  in ;  they  are  looked  after  by  visitors  from  two 
Rescue  Societies.    Visiting  doctor. 

The  Clerk  asked  about  the  Brabazon  Society,  whether 
it  worked  well  to  have  it  in  the  workhouse. 

The  new  buildings  include  receiving  wards  for  children 
and  adults,  children's  homes,  and  casual  wards.  The 
latter  are  very  large,  and  have  only  been  in  use  a  month  ; 
previously  there  were  no  separate  cells.  The  number  of 
vagrants  is  very  high,  about  300  in  the  fortnight ;  the 
men  are  put  to  stone-breaking  mostly,  but  some  corn- 
grinding  and  oakum  picking. 

The  children's  homes  are  for  those  children  who  cannot 
be  boarded  out,  and  contain  thirty,  and  two  foster  mothers. 
The  cost,  including  site,  was  £20,000.  (N.B.— Not  in  Mr. 
Davy's  list,  though  they  have  been  in  use  since  last 
*  *)  The  Guardians  are  well  satisfied  with  the  experi- 
ment, and  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  children,  who  go 
to  the  elementary  schools.  Foster  mothers  are  paid  £26. 
rising  to  £30.  But  I  do  not  think  the  placing  and  after- 
care of  the  children  is  satisfactory  ;  no  sort  of  training  is 
given,  beyond  making  the  girls  do  some  of  the  work  in  the 
homes,  and  there  is  no  systematic  supervision  after  they 
are  placed,  nor  of  the  boarded-out  children.  One  of  the 
latter  is  constantly  returning  to  the  workhouse  (a  boy). 

Master  and  matron  of  workhouse  are  applying  for  a 
rise,  £90  and  £50. 
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ENGLAND  AND  W ALES— continued. 
Miscellaneous — continued. 


Guardians  ha^^e  stopped  tinned  meats,  and  to  com- 
pensate are  going  to  substitute  Colonial  for  English  meat. 

This  district  is  in  a  very  prosperous  way,  owing  to 
its  residential  character.  There  are  few  industries 
(photographic  and  Fuller's  earth),  but  near  the  towns 
the  shops  and  the  rich  people  afford  plenty  of  employ- 
ment. Wages  quoted  in  cases  from  rural  districts  -were 
from  18s.  to  20s.  and  a  cottage.  Rents  4s.  to  5;. 
In  the  towns  "  ordinary  artisans'  wages, ".and  rents  very 
high,  9s.  for  a  six-roomed  cottage  with  a  good  garden. 
There  is  said  to  be  mu^h  drinking,  and  real  scarcity  of 
house  room.  The  master  has  known  cases  of  men  obliged 
to  bring  their  families  into  the  workhouse  because  they 
could  not  find  a  cottage. 

VI. 

eel-         Population — about  44,000.     2  Relieving  OiScers. 
eous  :        Pauperism — 2 '3.  10  Parishes, 

yj  Percentage  of  out-relief — 73.  28  Guardians. 

There  are  ten  parishes  in  this  Union,  thirteen  elected 
Guardians,  two  additional  Guardians,  and  thirteen  District 
Councillors.  There  is  a  Ladies'  Committee  of  eleven  for 
boarding-out  children,  and  another  of  eighteen  for  visiting 
the  workhouse. 

The  workhouse  consists  as  usual  of  an  old  nucleus 
built  about  18 — ,  which  has  been  considerably  added  to. 
The  infirmary  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago,  and 
struck  me  as  being  more  convenient  and  airy  than  most 
which  1  have  seen.  There  are  very  few  tramps, 
only  thirty-eight  in  the  fortnight,  but  there  is  a  casual 
ward  witla  separate  cells.  There  are  at  present  210 
inmates  in  the  house,  including  ten  or  twelve  certified 
imbeciles,  and  eleven  children  (nine  girls,  two  boys). 
The  master  and  matron  seem  somewhat  past  their  work 
(and  the  matron's  resignation  was  received  by  the  Board 
while  I  was  there)  ;  both  have  an  assistant.  No  able- 
bodied  in  the  house  ;  obliged  to  have  paid  workers. 
Leave  for  a  day  out  granted  by  the  master  when  asked  for. 

ReUef  work  is  taken  by  the  whole  Board,  but  com- 
paratively few  members  remained  in  the  room  for  it. 
New  cases  come  before  the  Board  if  they  live  near  enough, 
but  that  is  not  very  often.  There  are  two  relieving  officers, 
with  whom  I  had  some  talk  privately.  One  takes  mostly 
urban  work,  and  has  had  about  125  cases  in  the  last  six 
months.  The  other  has  mostly  rural  work,  about  250 
cas;s  in  six  months.  Relief  seemed  to  me  low,  2s.  and  a 
loaf  in  several  cases  ;  but  the  relieving  officers  assure 
me  that  it  is  given  according  to  needs,  and  amounts 
sometimes  to  7s.  or  8s.  a  week.  They  make  a  point  of 
knowing  just  what  resources  applicants  have,  but  find 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  always.  A  case  came  up  while 
I  was  there  of  an  old  man  who  had  been  receiving  out- 
relief,  and  whom  the  relieving  officer  reported  to  be  hold- 
ing "  a  nice  little  homestead,"  and  to  have  a  breeding  sow, 
six  porkers,  and  a  haystack  worth  £10.  Relief  was  dis- 
continued. In  cases  where  sons  can  help,  the  relieving 
officers  often  manage  to  arrange  for  the  case  not  to  come 
before  the  Guardians  ;  when  it  does,  the  Guardians  grant 
relief  and  make  the  sons  repay.  The  relieving  officers 
collect  payments,  and  get  10  per  cent,  commission.  A 
good  deal  of  medical  relief  (milk  and  mutton)  is  given  ; 
the  senior  relieving  officer  says  that  he  is  managing  to 
diminish  this  by  co-operating  with  the  Medical  Officers, 
who  now  consult  him  in  giving  orders.  Medical  orders 
are  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  but  in  * 
*  there  Is  a  Provident  Medical  Club,  in  which  the 
doctors  take  a  great  interest,  and  they  are  seldom  asked 
for  a  medical  order  there.  This  could  quite  well  be 
worked  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  if  anyone  took  sufficient 
interest  in  it.  When  asked  if  there  were  many  charities 
they  said ;  Yes,  too  many  ;  they  were  a  great  source  of 
pauperism.  Both  relieving  officeis  were  very  emphatic 
about  this ;    when  the  people  are  successful  in  getting 


charity  they  nearly  always  come  to  the  Poor  Law  also.  Miscel- 

The  late  Rector  of            used  to  give  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  to  laneous 

anyone  who  went  to  him  on  Saturday  night.  They  108  VI. 
also  volunteered  the  statement  that  at  least  half  the  (c.ontd.). 
reUef  given  went  straight  to  the  pubhc  house.  When 
they  succeeded  in  proving  drink  in  any  case  the  Guardians 
would  stop  it,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  prove  a  particular 
case.  These  men  seemed  to  me  good  officers,  working  on 
the  right  lines,  and  appreciated  by  the  Guardians,  but  not 
able  to  make  really  adequate  inquiry. 

The  district  is  mainly  agricultural ;  labourers'  wages 
vary  from  15s,  to  18s  ,  with  or  without  a  cottage.  Where 
wages  are  lowest  cottages  are  small,  rents  from  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.,  families  large,  and  consumption  frequent.  The 
relieving  officers  would  like  it  to  be  notifiable  and  dealt 
with  like  scarlet  fever.  In  the  more  urban  districts  rents 
are  much  higher,  Ss.  or  9s.  for  a  six-roomed  cottage  and 
good  garden  (one  room  only  a  scullery),  wages  say  24^.  or 
so.  Few  industries,  chiefly  building  ;  but  that  has  been 
very  slack  lately,  hence  people  are  moving  away,  and  there 
is  no  longer  scarcity  of  house  room.  Several  cases  were 
mentioned  of  paupers  who  were  members  of  the  *  * 
Friendly  Society  ;  benefits  8s.  or  9s. 

There  are  no  children's  homes  or  schools  in  this  Union  ; 
the  children  who  are  not  in  the  workhouse  are  boarded- 
out  within  the  Union.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  seventy 
of  these,  now  only  twenty-seven.  I  talked  to  a  lady  of 
the  Boarding-Out  Committee ;  she  cannot  account  for  the 
decrease.  She  is  well  satisfied  with  tae  system  ;  they 
have  plenty  of  gco  l  homes,  and  they  visit  the  c'nildren 
constantly.  The  boys  are  sent  to  a  good  technical  school 
in  *  *,  where  they  can  lea'n  any  trade  they  like, 
and  they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  work  for  them  ; 
some  go  to  the  "  *  *  ."  The  Committee  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  children  after  they  are  put  to  wo  k,  and 
they  have  only  had  one  troub'esome  girl,  who  is  now 
back  in  the  workhouse. 

The  infirmary  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a 
hospital  for  accidents,  there  is  only  one  (cottage)  hospital 
in  the  district.  About  twenty  girls  in  the  year  come  in 
to  be  confined.  These  are  well  looked  after  by  a  Ladies' 
Committee.  Also  the  Brabazon  scheme  is  worked  here 
and  in  the  workhouse.  The  infirmary  is  under  the  same 
management  as  the  workhouse.  There  are  six  nurses, 
but  the  Board  is  being  urged  by  the  Inspector  to  appoint 
another. 

There  is  at  present  a  case  in  the  infirmary  of  a  girl  who 
contracted  enteric  fever  in  the  workhouse.  This  was 
reported  to  the  Board  while  I  was  there,  but  seemed  to 
arouse  little  interest.  I  spoke  to  the  superintendent 
nurse  about  it ;  she  said  she  knew  nothing  as  to  the 
cause,  and  could  not  say  whether  the  water  was  good 
or  not.  I  understood  her  to  say  that  there  had  been  other 
cases  earlier  in  the  year. 

Suggestions  from  ReHeving  Officer  : — 

1.  Powers  to  remove  incapable  paupers  on  a  j^lagis- 
trate's  order. 

\  2.  Removal  of  responsibiUty  from  Reheving  Officers' 
when  Guardians  have  made  offer  of  house. 

3.  That  superannuation  should  be  made  a  national 
charge,  so  as  to  enable  Relieving  Officers  to  seek  better 
work  as  they  get  older. 

This  Board  pubUshes  an  annual  statement  of  accounts, 
etc.,  which  is  very  useful.  It  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
paupers  on  out-relief,  and  of  the  boarded-out  children  and 
their  homes  ;  also  of  the  officers  of  the  union  and  their 
salaries.  The  master  and  matron  get  £125  and  £65 
respectively ;  the  Relieving  Officers  £150  and  £135. 
The  District  Medical  Officers  (10)  from  £12  to  £75.  It  is 
noticeable  that  at  *  *.  although  it  is  one  of  tfie 
largest  towns  in  the  district,  the  Medical  Officer  gets  only 
£25  ;  this  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  Provident  Medical 
Society  mentioned  above. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Miscel- 
laneous : 
123. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES— continued 
Miscellaneous — continued. 

No.  1S3. 

This  Committee  attended  a  meeting  of  the  *  *  Distress  Committee.  The  members 
present  numbered  about  ten  or  twelve,  including  two  ladies.  Certain  correspondence 
with  the  Central  Body  was  considered  and  dealt  with,  and  the  following  statistics  were 
laid  before  the  Committee  : — 

REGISTRATION. 
The  following  are  the  number  of  apphcants  registered  to  date  : — 


To  last  meeting 


190* 


Skilled  Workmen. 


210 
28 


238 


Unskilled. 


537 
44 


581 


Wome 


86 
3 


89 


Total. 


833 
75 


908 


Comparison  with  last  year. — The  total  registered  in  the  same  number  of  days  last 
year  was  695.    Increase  213. 

Men  at  *     *  . 


M 

* 

E.  - 

Been 

there 

-  14 

weeks. 

J 

W 

* 

* 

a-  - 

5) 

55 

-  12 

55 

0 

* 

* 

F.  - 

5  J 

55 

9 

55 

H 

* 

* 

H. - 

55 

55 

6 

55 

L 

* 

H.  - 

>  J 

55 

2 

55 

B 

* 

* 

J.  R.  - 

J) 

55 

1 

week. 

L 

* 

* 

W.  H.  - 

55 

55 

1 

55 

"J 

N 

* 

* 

C.  - 

5  5 

55 

1 

55 

1 

S 

* 

* 

A.  - 

55 

5  ) 

1 

55 

-1 

In  addition  to  the  men  at   *    *  there  were  thirteen  employed  at  the  Royal  Parks. 

A  list  of  twenty  apphcants  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  and  all  but  six 
appeared.  Five  out  of  the  twenty  were  women,  one  of  whom  did  not  appear.  Two 
of  the  men  who  did  not  appear  were  reported  to  have  found  work.  The  twenty  apphcants 
represented  ninety-five  persons. 

The  Committee  had  no  work  to  offer  to  any  of  the  apphcants,  and  as  a  large  number 
of  the  apphcations  at  previous  meetings  had  been  entered  for  employment  when  it  was 
available,  there  was  httle  prospect  of  any  of  the  applicants  at  this  meeting  being  given 
work  for  many  weeks  ahead  if  at  all.  But  each  of  them  was  told  with  dismal  monotony 
that  his  other  name  had  been  noted  and  that  they  would  be  communicated  with  when 
any  work  was  available.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  the  degree  of  importance 
attached  by  the  individual  apphcants  to  this  announcement.  It  was  obvious  that  many 
of  them  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  depth  of  poverty  and  that  they  were  in  urgent  need  of 
assistance.  Several,  when  asked  if  they  had  applied  to  the  Guardians,  said  they  had  not 
"  and  didn't  intend  to  apply  to  them  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it."  It  was  surprising 
that  they  had  avoided  it  for  so  long.  Yet  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  some  would  still 
further  defer  their  apphcation  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  work  from  the  Distress  Committee, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  their  quahfication  for  it.  All  the  men  who  appeared  were  married 
men,  and  except  in  one  case  had  children.  In  the  case  in  which  there  were  no  children 
a  father  and  mother  were  dependent.  Most  of  the  men  bore  excellent  characters,  and  were 
reported  to  have  respectable  homes.  The  proceedings  showed  up  the  weakest  features 
of  the  Act,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  Committee,  the  officials,  and  the  applicants  were  all 
wasting  their  time.  The  method  of  questioning  the  apphcants  was  entirely  similar  to 
the  method  employed  at  Rehef  Committees,  and  indeed  the  proceedings  were  almost 
undistinguishable  from  those  of  a  Relief  Committee,  except  that  the  Distress  Committee 
was  powerless  to  give  the  shghtest  assistance.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  previous  winter 
work  had  been  found  for  only  181  out  of  the  1,339  apphcants.  Of  the  181  cases  found 
work,  113  had  been  employed  by  the  Central  Body. 

A  few  of  the  cases  may  be  mentioned.  The  women  were  taken  first.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  40  to  59,  and  their  occupations  were  all  described  as  "  needlework."  There 
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was  a  widow  with  a  boy  of  11  who  was  attending  a  higher  grade  school.    A  daughter  was  Miscellaneous  : 

at  home  working  as  a  dressmaker,  and  another  daughter  was  married  and  had  children.  123  (contd). 

The  home  was  reported  to  be  "  most  respectable."    Another  woman  had  a  bhnd  husband 

who  had  a  pension  of  £10  from  the  Oddfellows.    Home  clean  and  respectable.    A  widow 

with  no  children  was  recommended  to  seek  day  work  in  a  flat,  and  the  application  of  the 

fourth  woman,  who  had  a  consumptive  husband,  was  not  entertained  as  the  case  was 

really  one  for  the  Poor  Law. 

The  ages  of  the  ten  men  who  appeared  ranged  from  30  to  45.  Seven  were  described 
as  labourers,  the  other  three  being  a  gardener,  a  traveller,  and  a  painter's  labourer.  Two 
or  three  of  the  men  had  been  employed  by  the  *  *  and  ^  ^  .  Company  for  several 
years,  and  had  recently  been  discharged  owing  to  introduction  of  machinery.  The  man 
who  had  his  wife,  father,  and  mother  to  maintain  had  been  out  of  work  for  eight  weeks. 
He  had  a  daughter  at  *  and  two  grown  up  sons — one  in  the  Army.  Also  five 
brothers,  four  of  whom  were  also  out  of  work  He  paid  5s.  6d.  a  week  for  two  rooms, 
and  was  described  as  a  steady  man  with  a  good  record. 

A  man  with  a  wife  and  five  children  whose  ages  ranged  from  5  to  13,  had  earned  26s. 
with  the  *  *  Company.  He  paid  7s.  rent  and  the  home  was  described  as  clean, 
respectable,  and  well  kept.    He  would  go  anywhere  where  there  was  work. 

The  traveller  had  a  wife  and  one  child  who  was  being  maintained  by  relatives.  He 
had  worked  as  a  waiter  last.  The  wife  was  earning  5s.  a  week,  but  this  was  the  sum  paid 
in  rent,  and  they  were  practically  starving.  It  seemed  probable  there  was  some  undis- 
closed reason  for  the  loss  of  the  man's  employment  as  a  traveller.  He  was  in  poor  health, 
but  said  he  could  work  and  would  go  to  Hollesley  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  His  rent 
was  behind. 

A  man  with  three  children  whose  wife  was  ill  had  been  out  for  fourteen  weeks.  He 
paid  6  s.  6d.  a  week  in  rent  and  had  a  clean  and  well  kept  home.    Deserving  of  help. 

Another  recent  employee  of  the  *  ^  Company  had  a  wife  and  six  children,  and 
had  sold  everything  except  a  few  ornaments  and  the  bed.  The  rent  was  6s.  6d.  This 
case  was  very  deserving  and  was  the  most  pitiable  of  all  A  member  of  the  Committee 
said  he  would  obtain  assistance  for  the  man  that  evening. 

After  the  last  case  had  been  heard  the  Committee  criticised  the  Act  very  forcibly 
and  urged  its  abohtion.  The  money  was  being  wasted  in  expenses  and  the  problem  of 
unemployment  was  not  even  partially  solved.  The  futility  of  applying  to  the  Committee 
was  widely  known,  and  many  of  the  unemployed  would  not  go.  to  the  trouble  of  registering. 


No.  124. 

Being  in  *     I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Distress  Committee.  Miscellaneous : 

There  appeared  to  be  vast  numbers  of  people  out  of  work,  and  on  the  particular 
morning  on  which  I  attended  the  room  was  thronged  with  men  registering. 
Apparently  an  attempt  is  made  to  run  a  labour  exchange  in  the  same  room,  but  I 
was  informed  that  it  had  been  of  very  little  use  in  obtaining  private  employment  for 
applicants,  as  ship-building  on  the  ■•■      was  practically  non-existent  at  that 

time.  It  was  a  marvellous  sight  to  see  the  streets  thronged  with  able-bodied  men 
with  apparently  nowhere  to  go.  I  investigated  some  of  the  cases  and  found  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  real  destitution,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  is  being  poured  into  the  town  and  distributed  not  in  the  wisest  manner. 
Relief  works  have  been  started,  chief  of  which  is  the  laying  out  of  a  new  park,  towards 
the  cost  of  which  a  sum  from  the  Government  grant  has  been  made.  I  saw  something 
like  500  men  at  work  and  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  a  lady  who  accompanied  me  :  she  said  that  it  all  reminded  one  of  Portland,  because 
the  men  seemed  to  have  lost  heart  altogether  and  appeared  to  have  neither  hope  nor 
interest  in  their  work.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  because  the  period  for  which  they  may 
be  employed  is  being  whittled  down  to  a  week,  the  Distress  Committee  feeling  that  it 
must  give  everyone  a  dole.  This  policy  is  having  its  effect  on  the  men.  In  other  part:3 
of  the  town  relief  works  are  being  carried  on,  but  I  think  that  *  *  has  on  its 
hands  a  burden  which  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  bear.  I  am  told  that 
child  mortaHty  has  risen  and  is  still  rising  all  over  the  working-class  portion  of  the 
town. 
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No.  125. 

No.  125^.  This  Committee  visited  *  *  where  some  four  hundred  of  the  *  *  unem- 
ployed are  engaged  in  work  of  various  kinds,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  buildings  and 
grounds  into  repair  and  order  before  the  coming  season.  Bricklayers  were  at  work 
erecting  some  new  houses  ;  draining  was  going  on  both  of  the  main  drives  and  walks,  and 
also  of  the  grass  plots  ;  and  at  the  building  proper,  a  large  number  of  painters  were  em- 
ployed on  the  roof — particularly  on  the  two  domes  —doing  really  skilled  work,  calculated 
to  prevent  a  large  leakage  of  water  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  owing  to 
want  of  paint.  In  the  interior  of  the  building,  workmen  were  engaged  in  renewing  the 
flooring  and  in  re-fitting  some  of  the  drainage  arrangements. 

It  appears  that  *  *  became  bankrupt  some  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  various  local  authorities  who  contributed  towards 
the  purchase,  and  apparently  there  is  a  lack  of  fuads  to  upkeep  and  maintain  the  buildings 
and  grounds.  Accordingly,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  given  a  sum  of  £8,300 
out  of  the  grant  and  *  *  unemployed  have  been  sent  to  execute  the  necessary  works. 
The  only  contribution  required  from  the  Trustees  is  a  sum  of  £2,000  for  materials,  such 
as  bricks,  etc.  This  sum  has  not  yet  been  raised,  although  the  material  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Trustees — some  of  it  by  individual  members.  There  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
raising  the  money,  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
eventually  defray  the  whole  cost.  The  workmen — at  least  that  portion  of  them  who 
are  skilled — are  paid  the  Trade  Union  wage,  and  I  was  informed  that  bricklayers  receive 
some  36s.  a  week,  their  week  terminating  on  the  Friday  afternoon.  Indeed,  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  in  some  respects  better  off  than  if  they  were  in  employment  at  their  own 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  informed  that  many  of  them  appear  to  be  quite  genuine 
in  their  desire  to  obtain  employment  when  they  can,  and  that  it  frequently  happens  that 
their  wives  or  other  relations  come  to  them  when  at  work  bringing  word  of  some  opening 
that  offers,  in  order  that  no  chance  may  be  lost  of  securing  it.  There  was  a  mixture  both 
of  skilled  and  of  unskilled  labour,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  all  were  working  fairly 
honestly.  Yet  I  ask  myself  whether  this  is  the  kind  of  work  contemplated  by  the  Un- 
employed Act,  as  it  appears  to  confer  a  considerable  pecuniary  benefit  of  a  more  or  less 
private  nature.  But  without  knowing  more  of  the  relations  of  the  County  Council  and 
the  Trustees,  it  is  difiicult  to  speak  with  an  accuracy. 


Miscellaneous:  ^O-  125  5.  The  Committee  visited  the  works  at  *  *  and  * 
125B.  now  being  carried  out  by  "  unemployed  "  workmen  sent  by  the  Central  (Unemployed) 

j  Body  for  London. 

1  At  ^  nearly  400  men  are  working,  of  whom  about  150  are 

skilled  men  employed  at  painting,  carpentering,  scaffolding,  etc.  The  painters  are 
engaged  in  painting  both  inside  and  outside,  and  the  scafifolders  in  erecting  and 
demolishing  the  scaffolds.  The  carpenters  appeared  to  be  constructing  a  band  stand, 
and  others,  apparently  plasterers,  masons,  etc.,  were  repairing  the  outside  walls,  which 
had  fallen  into  a  bad  state.  The  energy  with  which  these  men  worked  compared  very 
favourably  with  that  of  independent  workers,  and,  indeed,  more  favourably  with  the 
vigour  of  many  workmen.  And  the  work  accomplished,  seemed,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  not  at  all  inferior  to  contractor's  work.  It  was  evident  that  one  or  two  of  the 
men  would  be  handicapped  by  age  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  work  in  the  open  market. 
The  foreman  was  suspicious,  especially  on  questions  concerning  Trade  Unionism.  The 
Committee  learned,  however,  that  most  of  the  men  were  unionists.  It  was  clear  that 
the  foreman  was  also  a  unionist,  though  he  declined  to  answer  the  question.  The 
Committee  did  not  ascertain  whether  the  men  had  run  out  of  benefit  or  not,  or  whether 
that  question  was  considered  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  and  the  Distress 
Committees.  The  men  were  paid  the  Trade  Union  wages,  but  were  only  allow^ed  to 
work  short  time.  The  clerk  of  the  works  thought  the  work  was  not  costing  more 
than  it  would  have  cost  if  done  by  a  contractor,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  extras 
which  a  contractor  would  have  claimed  owing  to  the  delapidated  condition  of  some 
of  the  outside  walls. 

The  unskilled  men  were  chiefly  engaged  in  road  making,  and  earned  21^.  dd.  a  week, 
with  an  additional  allowance  of  Is.  towards  their  fares.  The  fares  of  the  men  spoken 
to  came  to  2.v.  6d.,  so  they  netted  'JOs.  2d.  a  week.  One  man  at  this  work  was  a 
painter,  but  as  only  a  limited  number  of  painters  was  required  he  could  not  be 
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employed  at  painting.    Another  man  was  a  seaman  who  admitted  he  was  tired  of  the  Miscellaneous 
life  and  wished  to  obtain  work  on  land— hardly  a  legitimate  case.    The  unskilled  men  ^^^^  (contd.) 
were  of  the  ordinary  stamp  of  unemployed,  and  in  some  cases  looked  wholly  unfitted 
for  the  work  upon  which  the}'  were  engaged.    Only  20  out  of  500  employed  had  been 
dismissed. 

The  work  had  been  in  progress  for  about  10  weeks. 


No.  126. 

At  nearly  200  men  were  employed  on  levelling  work  for  the  Miscellaneous 

L.C.C.    The  work  was  being  carried  on  with  hand  barrows,  though  as  a  commercial  126. 
undertaking  a  tramway  would  probably  havo  been  laid  down.    These  men  were 
similar   in    most    respects    to   the    unskilled    men    at      *      ^      and  seemed 
incapable  of  much  moral  improvement,  thougli  the  foreman  commented  on  the  physical 
improvement  noticeable  after  a  few  days  work.    Not  many  were  dismissed. 


Nos.  127,  128,  129. 

We  visited  the  institutions  at  A.,  B.,  and  C.  We  did  not  inspect  the  buildings^in  Miscellaneous 
detail,  though  we  saw  dormitories  and  hving-rooms  at  all  three  places  ;  but  we  talked  127,  128,  129. 
at  length  to  the  officials,  sought  out  the  men  in  the  fields,  watched  them  at  work,  and 
talked  to  them  and  their  gangers  individually.  At  A.  the  men  were  working  steadily, 
but  not  briskly  ;  they  were,  to  judge  from  their  ragged  clothing,  reduced  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty,  but  they  were  responsive  and  showed  purpose  and  determination. 
Most  of  them  were  hoping  for  emigration,  and  the  Superintendent  (a  capable  man  previously 
at  C.)  spoke  of  them  as  one  of  the  best  lots  he  had  had  down.  Generally  some  five  per 
cent,  have  to  be  dismissed  ;  on  one  occasion  he  sent  away  45  for  insubordination  (  ?  finger- 
ing too  long  over  their  after-dinner  coffee).  There  are  75  at  the  farm  now  ;  the  maximum 
is  130,  falhng  to  40  or  50  in  the  summer,  600  pass  through  in  the  year.  The  digging  we 
saw  done  works  out  at  double  or  treble  the  local  price,  sometimes  more.  Maintenance 
works  out  at  4s.  5d.  to  5s.  The  great  drawback  to  the  management  of  this  institution 
seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  men  shown  by  the  Committee.  Five  members 
came  down  just  as  we  were  leaving,  and  another  large  party  as  we  drove  away.  They 
came  to  meet  us  quite  unnecessarily,  especially  as  they  could  tell  us  nothing.  We  stayed 
for  half  an  hour  to  talk  to  them,  and  were  struck  by  the  great  lack  of  aim  or  intelfigence. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  men  or  their  prospects,  kept  no  record  of  what  became  of  them 
when  they  left  the  colony,  and  did  not  seem  to  think  it  a  question  of  much  interest.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  the  institution  should  be  developed  to  real  usefulness  under 
such  management 

At  B.  the  Superintendent  was  away  and  we  saw  his  deputy,  an  intelfigent  man,  very 
outspoken,  and  with  considerable  previous  experience  at  *  *  Workhouse.  We  were 
taken,  after  seeing  a  dormitory  and  some  men  loafing  about  in  a  small  day-room,  to  a 
large  field  which  was  being  slowly  forked  over  by  30  men.  The  greater  part  of  the  farm 
is  most  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  being  a  heavy,  sticky  clay,  which  is  unworkable  after 
rain,  so  that  frequently  the  men  cannot  be  employed  on  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
work  for  them.  Sometimes  they  are  put  to  gathering  stones,  and  a  httle  mat-making 
is  done.  There  are  150  of  them  to  100  acres  ;  in  summer,  when  numbers  fall,  non-able- 
bodied  are  sent  down  to  fill  up.  j 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  place  should  not  be  broken  up  at  once  and  the  men, 
so  far  as  able-bodied,  sent  to  C.  The  contrast  between  the  two  places  and  their  manage- 
ment is  very  striking.  At  B.  the  men  work  an  eight-hours'  day,  and  then  go  where  they 
hke  :  they  frequent  the  pubhc-house  in  the  evening  and  "  don't  often  come  back  drunk." 
At  C.  disciphne  is  much  more  severe  ;  the  men  work  ten  hours,  and  are  strictly  prohibited 
from  entering  the  pubhc-house  or  touching  alcohol  in  any  form.  At  B.  there  is  one  ganger 
to  30  men  ;  at  C.  and  A.  one  to  eight  or  ten  At  B.  the  work  is  hstless,  the  men  dissatisfied, 
rebelhous  and  hopeless.  At  C,  judging  from  the  men  who  were  seen,  the  work  was  done 
with  an  energy  which  was  refreshing  to  observe.  The  deputy-superintendent  at  B.  ex- 
pected to  have  the  men  on  and  ofi  for  the  rest  of  their  fives  ;  there  were  lads  of  18  and  19 
coming  there,  he  said,,  who  learned  all  the  vices  of  the  older  men,  and  would  never  be 
429.  _  2E2 
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permanently  ofi  the  Poor  Law.  That  alone  seemed  enough  to  condemn  the  pjace.  At 
C.  it  is  stated  that  every  man  is  sent  out  to  a  situation,  either  in  England  or  Canada  ; 
he  is  not  lost  sight  of,  but  is  passed  on  from  one  branch  of  the  *  *  to  another.  There 
are  possibly  more  failures  than  one  knows,  but  the  principle  of  deaHng  with  the  individual 
man  and  not  with  "  the  unemployed  "  in  bulk  is  clearly  the  only  hopeful  one. 

There  were  two  other  points  in  the  method  at  C.  which  seemed  to  make  for  success. 
As  soon  as  the  men  begin  to  regain  their  powers  of  work  they  are  put  on  task  work  and 
allowed  to  earn  a  few  shillings  (up  to  7s.),  of*  which  part  is  banked  for  them  and  part  they 
are  fallowed  to  keep.  Then  they  are  graded  in  four  grades,  with  differences  in  diet  and 
sleeping  accommodation,  and  have  to  work  their  way  by  good  conduct  from  the  lowest 
grade  upwards.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  stay,  but  each  man  is  kept  until  it  is  thought 
that  he  can  stand  alone,  and  until  a  place  can  bo  found  for  him.  Between  200  and  300 
are  sent  out  yearly.  There  can  be  no  doubb  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  officials  aud  the 
strong  personal  and  rehgious  in^laeii3  3  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  form  an 
important  element  in  the  work. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  at  C.  the  dormitories  are  small,  at  B,  and  A.  large  and 
without  supervision. 


No.  130. 

Miscellaneous:  *  *  Hes  a  mile  from  *  station,  and  consists  of  a  farm  of  250  acres.  There  is 
130.  an  old  farm  house  which  has  been  sensibly  and  simply  converted  into  a  residence 

for  the  manager  of  the  colony.  He  has,  as  [  understand,  no  supervision  of 
the  *  *  Institution  to  which  are  devoted  the  larger  part  of  the  new  buildings. 
For  the  colonists  there  have  been  erected  dormitories,  a  dining-room,  washing  places, 
and  a  chapel  which  is  used  for  lectures  and  classes.  The  men  sleep  in  cabicles,  the 
boys  in  moderate-sized  dormitories.  There  are  small  bedrooms  overlooking  these 
in  which  the  "brothers"  sleep.  There  is  a  cottage  erected  for  a  few  boys,  which  has 
a  small  sitting-room. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  colony  is  the  presence  there  of  the  "brothers." 
These  are  earnest,  superior  working  men,  interested  in  reformatory  work,  who  are 
prepared  to  live  among,  and  work  with,  the  colonists  in  the  hope  of  influencing  them 
for  good.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  brothers  will  be  trained  for  superintendents 
in  similar  homes  and  institutions,  and  will  carry  into  them  the  same  spirit.  They  only 
receive  5s.  weekly  and  their  keep.  They  dine*  with,  and  have  the  same  fare  as,  the 
colonists,  rise  with  them,  and  work  as  long  as  they.  There  is  a  new  building  called 
the  Institute  in  which  those  of  the  '  brothers  "  who  are  not  needed  in  the  dormitoiies 
sleep  and  breakfast  by  themselves. 

The  manager  was  not  in  when  I  arrived,  and  one  of  the  "  brothers  "  took  me  round. 
T  was  glad  of  this  as  I  wanted  to  get  some  impression  of  the  "  brothers  "  and  their  work, 
i  was  much  impressed  by  this  one.  There  was  no  cant  or  palaver,  but  an  evident 
sympathy  with,  and  reganl  for,  the  men  and  boys,  and  eager  desire  that  they  should 
do  well.  This  mm  kindled  markedly  in  speaking  of  the  evils  of  drink,  to  which  he 
ascribed  nearly  all  the  wrong  doing  and  misfortune.  Those  who  will  take  the  pledge 
they  enrol  in  the  Good  Templars,  when  they  leave  they  are  handed  on  to  the  lodge 
nearest  to  their  home.  We  saw  several  "  brothers  "  in  the  field,  each  with  a  group  of 
six  or  eight  colonists,  from  whom  they  could  hardly  be  distinguished.  Our  guide 
told  me  that  often  they  stirred  up  the  lads  to  greater  energy  by  putting  a  pole  in  the 
ground  and  saying,  "  Come,  lads  !  can  we  dig  as  far  as  that  pole  before  dinner  ?  "  and 
that  it  was  wonderful  what  a  keen  sndeavour  they  made  to  reach  the  goal. 

The  manager  told  me  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  as  many  "  brothers"  as  he 
could  take,  they  have  from  12  to  16.  He  added,  "  I  could  not  carry  on  the  w  ork 
at  all  without  them,  they  are  the  life  of  the  movement." 

There  are  alrout  55  men  and  boys  at  the  colony.  The  colony  would  take  200,  but 
the  epileptics  are  increasing  and  crowding  out  the  labour  colony.  The  manager  told 
me  that  he  mids  a  great  point  of  starling  the  men  in  independent  work  at  the  earliest 


Miscellaneous  : 
127,  128,  129. 
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possible  time.    He  explained  that  they  got  too  fond  of  the  life  there,  they  were  very  Misceilaneous 
kindly  treated,  and  that  there  was  much  social  life  which  they  enjoyed.    He  said  i^O  (contd.). 
sometimes  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  stay  awciy. 

They  had  recently  submitted  30  candidates  for  emigration  to  Canada,  eight  only  had 
been  accepted,  yet  they  had  been  quite  up  to  the  standard  reached  in  previous  years. 
They  regret  the  stringency  of  the  present  regulations.  The  manager  assured  me,  how- 
ever, that  he  could,  and  did,  start  those  who  could  not  go  to  Canada  on  farms  in  England, 
that  he  had  several  near  *  *  now.  The  younger  ones  took  to  country  work,  not 
the  older  men. 

There  is  a  large  cow-house,  and  about  20  cows.  All  the  milk  is  wanted  for  the 
epileptics,  as  also  much  of  the  vegetables  grown.  A  good  deal  of  the  produce  of  the 
farm  is  sold  at  *     and  ^  .    At  the  latter  place  there  is  a  demand 

for  all  the  raspberries,  strawberries  and  currants  they  can  grow.  The  manager 
however  pointed  out  what  a  great  difficulty  fruit  was  on  such  a  colony  unless  the 
orchards  were  well  in  sight  of  responsible  people.  The  farm  is  supervised  by  a  Scotch 
bailiff.    Every  one  of  the  colonists  learns  to  milk. 

I  learnt  little  of  the  financial  side  of  the  undertaking.  Every  colonist  is  paid  for 
by  some  one  at  the  rate  of  10s.  6d.  a  week.  But  I  have  since  received  the  report  for 
19 — ^  a  copy  of  which  I  hand  in. 

I  had  no  means  of  testing  the  success  of  those  who  are  launched  in  the  world  after 
a  stay  at  the  colony,  and  everything  turns  on  that,  but  I  must  say  I  was  impressed 
with  what  little  I  saw  of  the  "  brothers,"  and  also  the  arrangements  seemed  simple  and 
sensible. 


No.  131. 

No.  131 /i.  We  visited  *  *  some  8  or  9  miles  from  *  *  Station.  Mi^scelkneous 
Housed  and  employed,  there  are  some  120  men,  most  of  whom  originally  came  over  to 
this  country  with  certain  small  sums  of  money  with  which  to  seek  their  livelihood 
here.  Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  work,  and  being  at  the  end  of  their  resources, 
they  had  applied  to  the  offices  of  the  colony  and,  on  being  found  suitable,  were  sent 
down.  There  they  are  employed  on  the  farm  purchased  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  who  run  the  colony,  which  consists  of  some  300  acres  of  highly 
cultivated  ground  that  is  becoming  more  productive  every  year  and  will  in  the  end, 
looking  to  all  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  (say  in  ten  years),  possibly  yield  a  profitable 
return. 

We  found  the  men — it  is  solely  a  male  establishment — engaged  (1)  in  basket-making, 
— made  from  the  osiers  grown  on  the  grounds  ;  (2)  in  boot  repairing  ;  (3)  in  tailoring ; 
(4)  in  painting — -there  is  an  artist,  apparently  of  considerable  merit,  who  had  come 
over  and  got  stranded  in  London ;  (5)  in  brick  making, — in  connection  with  a 
gravel  and  chalk  pit  in  the  grounds  ;  (6)  in  preparing  a  hxrge  area  of  ground  for 
growing  various  kinds  of  fruit,  from  which  jams  are  made  on  the  premises ;  (7)  in 
poultry  rearing  on  a  fiiirly  large  scale  ;  (8)  in  dairy  work  ;  and  (9)  generally,  in  all 
kinds  of  labour  incidental  to  the  carrying  on  oF  a  considerable  farm.  Another 
industry  which  seemed  novel,  was  the  stuffing  of  pillows,  bedding  etc.,  with  the 
feathers  of  the  large  stock  of  poultry  reared  on  the  premises. 

Generally  speaking,  the  physique  of  the  men  was  good.  What  struck  one  at  once 
about  them  was  that  they  are  not  of  the  class  of  casual  labourers  or  social  derelicts 
that  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  men  assisted  by  Distress  Committees  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Of  the  total  number  of  men  (about  3,000)  who  have  passed  through  the 
colony  since  it  was  started  in  19 — ,  we  find  that  about  40  per  cent,  are  artizans,  20  per 
cent,  are  clerks,  15  per  cent,  are  hotel  employees,  12  or  13  per  cent,  are  gardeners,  farm 
labourers,  sailors,  students,  journalists,  and  men  of  arts  and  science,  while  only  12  per 
cent,  are  "  unskilled  labourers."  Over  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  colony  were  under  30  years  of  age,  and  a  similar  percentage  of  them  had 
been  less  than  a  year  in  this  country  before  being  admitted  to  the  colony.  In  other 
words,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Colonists  are  strong  and  young  with  a  trade  at  their 
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Miscellaneous ;     back  wlio  have  emigrated  to  England  in  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves,  but  who, 
131 A  {co7itd.).      soon  after  arrival,  have  become  stranded  and  have  been  forced  to  seek  assistance  to 
tide  them  over  their  temporary  difficulties. 

In  comparing  ^  ^  with  colonies  like  ^  *  or  *  *  it  seems  important 
therefore  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  that  exists  in  the  respective  types  of  men 
assisted  in  them.  The  results  at  ^  ^  both  as  regards  the  quality  and  amount  of 
work  done  within  the  colony  itself,  and  as  regards  the  after-careers  of  the  men 
whom  it  turns  out,  must  necessarily  be  better  than  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  other  two 
colonies. 

The  statistics  show  that,  since  the  colony  was  started,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
men  assisted  have  secuied  situations  in  this  country  after  a  short  residence  in  the 
colony — the  average  stay  being  about  seven  weeks.  Another  50  per  cent,  earned 
sufficient  money  in  the  colony  to  defray  all  expenses  connected  with  their  return 
home  or  went  home  with  money  sent  to  them  by  their  fr  iends.  Only  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  colonists  may  be  regarded  as  workshys  or  bad  characters.  Of  those 
who  find  employment  in  this  country  a  large  proportion,  we  were  informed,  obtain 
situations  in  hotels. 

The  colonists  are  paid  lOd.  per  week  pocket  money.  They  also  get  a  small  wage 
which  is  placed  to  their  credit  against  the  time  when  they  may  want  to  leave. 

Discipline  is  strict  and  rigidly  enforced,  chiefly  by  withholding  the  pocket  money. 
The  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  7  a.m  to  5  p.m.  in 
winter.  To  enable  the  men  to  work  hard,  the  diet  is  very  liberal,*  and,  in  connection 
with  the  feeding  arrangements,  an  interesting  and  unique  feature  is  that  the  Managing 
Director  and  the  staff  take  their  meals  along  with  the  men,  but,  of  course,  at  separate 
tables  from  them. 

The  establishment  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  *  *  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  and  we  were  told  that,  from  first  to  last,  ^  *  has 
spent  no  less  than  £50,000  upon  it.  Latterly  the  funds  have  been  somewhat  deficient, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  slightly  the  number  of  men  assisted  in 
the  colony  at  any  one  time.  The  management  is  most  economical  :  the  men  seem 
industrious  and  they  are  certainly  comfortable.  It  is  obvious  that  no  small  part  of 
the  success  of  the  establishment  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  tact  with  which  it  is  managed 
by  Mr.       *     *      ,  the  Managing  Director. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  colony  appear  to  us  to  be  : — 

(1)  The  importance  of  providing  a  variety  of  work  suited  to  the  different 
tastes  and  capabilities  of  those  for  whom  these  colonies  are  intended.  Such  variety 
must  help  to  remove  the  monotony  which  is  otherwise  inseparable  from  places  of 
this  kind. 

(2)  The  wisdom  of  making  the  men  do  a  full  day's  work  ;  of  giving  them  a 
liberal  and  varied  dietary  to  do  it  on  ;  and  of  offering  them  a  further  inducement 
to  work  well  in  the  shape  of  a  small  wage. 

(3)  The  advantage  of  enforcing  strict  discipline  tempered  with  a  kindly  inter- 
course between  the  management  and  the  colonists  ;  and 

(4)  The  superiority  of  assisting  such  men  by  giving  them  work  on  a  farm 
colony,  amid  bracing  and  healthy  surroundings,  rather  than  in  a  workhouse  with 
its  enervating  and  soul  destroying  atmosphere. 


Miscellaneous:  No.  131 /i.  This  Committee  visited  *  *  The  Colony  is  situated  about  nine  miles 
131B.  from  the  town  of      *      *       It  is  intended  for  the  raising,  both  morally  and  physically, 

of  *  *  sfeaking  unemployed  and  destitute  men.  Besides  men  of  *  *  nationahtv 
*    *,  *    *,  and    *    *    are  also  largely  assisted.    Many  are  enabled  to  return  to  their 

native  country.     *    *    is  the  principal  benefactor  and  the  Colony  was  established,  and  is 

maintained,  largely  through  his  benevolence. 


♦  The  Managing  Director,  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  feedinc;  the  men  well  if  they  are 
to  bo  expected  to  work  well. 
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In  addition  to  the  farm  and  market  garden  work  the  colonists  are  employed  at  such  Miscellaneous 
industries  as  cement  brick-making,  basket-making,  boot-making  and  tailoring.    A  few  13 IB  {contd.). 
men  are  also  employed  at  a  smithy.    The  estate  contains  345  acres  and  provides  ample 
and  varied  employment  for  the  colonists,  who  numbered  about  120  at  the  time.  This 
was  about  forty  in  excess  of  the  usual  number,  and  the  Colony  was  consequently  some- 
what crowded. 

In  connection  with  the  brick-making  it  may  be  noted  that  the  cement  bricks  cost  the* 
Colony  25s.  a.  1,000,  whilst  bricks  purchased  would  cost  33s.  to  35s.  The  Colony  can, 
turn  .out  4,500  bricks  a  day.  They  require  approximately  nine  months  to  dry.  The 
sand  is  sifted  and  washed  free  from  clay  mixed  with  cement  and  pressed  with  a  heavy 
iron  bar  into  moulds.  The  refuse  from  the  sifting  is  sold  to  the  County  Council  for  road- 
making.  An  experiment  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  clinker  bricks  and  cement 
tiles. 

The  osier  beds  appear  to  be  very  successful,  and  the  peehng  of  the  canes  gives  employ- 
ment in  wet  weather.  The  beds  only  require  irrigation  during  the  first  year,  and  after 
the  second  year  the  canes  can  be  cut  for  use  in  basket-making  and  also  for  stocks.  M^inuring 
is  not  required,  the  dead  leaves  being  sufficient. 

The  Colonists  are  provided  with  serviceable  clothing  for  use  during  their  stay,  and 
their  own  clothing  is,  if  worth  it,  repaired.  If  beyond  repair  it  is  replenished  from  stock, 
and  the  man  is  thereby  enabled  to  leave  the  Colony  with  a  respectable  appearance,  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  seeking  for  work 

The  Managing  Director  is  a  man  with  great  energy  who,  by  force  of  character,  exercises 
considerable  influence  over  the  colonists.  He  had  been  connected  with  philanthropic 
work  in  London  for  many  years  before  taking  up  the  management  of  the  colony.  The 
men  seemed  remarkably  cheerful,  and  it  was  refreshing  to  note  the  will  and  effort  with 
which  they  worked.  A  man  who  had  been  a  stockbroker  was  busy  preparing  sand  for 
the  brick-making,  men  who  had  been  waiters  were  digging  in  the  garden  with  the  swing 
of  a  practised  hand,  and  a  man  who  had  only  arrived  that  day  was  wielding  a  pick  in 
a  manner  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  navvy.  He  had  been  a  locksmith.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  military  training  through  which  most  of  the  men  had  gone  was  account- 
able for  much  of  their  smartness  and  adaptabihty.  The  organisation  was  excellent. 
Each  man  seemed  to  know  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  in  the  brick-making  depart- 
ment, in  which  some  time  was  spent,  the  squad  was  working  with  intelligence  and  the 
regularity  of  a  machine.  Some  of  the  methods  employed  seemed  a  little  behind  the  times, 
and  the  processes  could  have  been  cheapened  by  the  use  of  machinery.  But  that  made 
no  difference  to  the  influence  of  the  work  upon  the  men's  character.  And,  notwi,thstanding, 
the  bricks  produced  cost  less  than  if  clay  bricks  had  been  purchased,  and  what  is  more 
they  had  a  more  pleasing  a^ppearance.  The  personal  factor  in  the  management  of  this 
Colony  is  a  considerable  asset,  and  the  impression  left  upon  the  Committee  was  that  the 
men  who  went  there  could  not  fail  to  derive  much  benefit  in  every  way  from  their  sojourn. 
The  average  stay  of  the  colonists  is  about  six  weeks.  It  appears  to  have  diminished 
slightly,  for  in  1902  it  was  eight  weeks.  The  Manager  points  out  that  the  Colony  is  not 
a  training  Colony.  It  is  only  intended  to  tide  men  over  a  period  of  difficulty  or  to  restore 
them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  able  to  find  employment  at  their  own  trade. 
It  has  the  great  advantage  of  all  charitable  institutions  in  that  the  meii  take  with  them 
on  their  departure  the  goodwill  of  the  organisers  of  the  Colony  and  the  encouragement 
which  makes  them  feel  that  their  failure  in  the  future  would  bring  disappointment  to 
others  than  themselves.  A  spirit  of  thankfulness  is  created,  which  increases  the  reluctance 
to  making  a  new  appeal  for  help,  and  the^men  become  less  prone  to  relying  on  pubhc 
assistance. 

The  accounts  of  the  Colony  were  examined  in  some  detail.  A  fairly  complete  state- 
ment is  included  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  for  190  ,  and  the  Managing  Director 
intends  to  improve  upon  this  statement  in  the  next  report.  The  total  income  for  the 
year  was £4,488  18s.  9d.,  and  this  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  by  £182  18s.  3d. 
Included  in  the  income  is  £901  18s.  6d.,  the  profit  on  sales,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the 
income  is  derived  from  investments,  subscriptions,  and  donations.    These  items,  which 
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Miscellaneous :  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  j&nancial  loss  on  the  working  of  the  Colony,  were  as 
131B  {contd.).      fol'ows  :— 


£     s.  d. 

Interest,  &c.,  on  investments  1,418211 

Annual  value  of  farm,  &c.  (the  freehold  of  which  has  been 

purchased)   358  16  1 

Subscriptions   855    5  4 

Donations  954    5  n 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  income        -       -       -       -182  183 


3,769  18  6 


The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  profits  on  sales  from  the  total 
expenditure,  thus  : — 

£     s.  d. 

Total  expenditure,  other  than  credited  to  the  various 

industrial  accounts   -  4,671170* 

Profits  transferred  from  various  industrial  accounts,  and 

other  receipts  incidental  to  the  working  of  the  Colony  -    901  18  6 


3,769  18  6 


The  aggregate  number  of  days  on  which  the  Colonists  were  maintained  during  the 
year  19 —  was  25,902,  and  the  financial  loss  amounted,  therefore,  to  2s.  lid.  per  head 
per  day  or  20s.  5d.  per  week.  This  is  not,  of  course,  the  actual  cost  incurred  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Colonists,  which  would  perhaps  be  considerably  smaller,  but  it  represents 
the  cost  to  charitable  funds,  and  this  is  the  real  test  that  should  be  apphed  in  comparing 
the  cost  of  these  institutions  with  the  results  attained. 

Against  this  financial  loss  must  be  set  the  actual  amounts  received  by  or  expended 
on  behalf  of  the  Colonists  on  their  depr.rture,  viz.  : — 

£     s.  d. 

Wages  paid  to  Colonists  -  -  -  .  -  -  -  -  238  14  11 
Expenses  of  repatriation  -       -       -       -       -       -       -     128    5  8 


367    0  7 


If  this  sum  be  deducted  [from  the"^  loss  stated  above  '(£3,769  18s.  6d.)  it  leaves 
£3,402  17s.  lid.,  or  2s.  7|d.  per  head  per  day,  or  18s.  4|d.  per  week. 


*  This  includes  the  administration  expenses  both  at  the  Colony  and  at  the  Office  in  l.ondon. 
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INQUIRY  SHEET  FOR  ADMISSION  Miscellaneous: 

131B  (co7itd.). 

To  THE         *      *        Colony,  London. 

190 

Surname  : 

Christ.  Name  :  , 
Birthplace  : 

Age:  .  . 

Creed  : 

Single  or  married  : 
Trade  or  occupation  : 
Relations  : 

Their  address  and  occupation  : 
State  of  health  : 
Vaccinated  : 

Legitimation  (Passport,  etc.) : 

Stay  in  London  : 

Came  to  England,  from  where  ? 

why? 

Experience  with  the  Immigration  Board  at  arrival : 

Means  in  possession  at  arrival  in  England  : 

How  much  money  still  in  hand  : 

Present  London  address  : 

State  address  of  last  employment : 

State  reason  why  out  of  work  : 

How  long  out  of  all  employment : 

Pawned  anything  : 

Debts  : 

Personal  effects  left  at  what  address  ? 

For  what  reason  admission  into  the  Colony  is  applied  for  ? 

Already  been  admitted  in  a  similar  institution  ? 

Repatriation  to  the  Continent  wanted  ? 

Any  reason  repatriation  impossible  ? 

General  impression  ; 

Clothes  : 

Remarks : 


Left  the  Farm  Colony  : 
Result :  - 

429.  2F 
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Miscellaneous  : 
301. 


Jersey  extends  12  miles  in  one  direction  by  7  in  another, 
and  compr'ses  39,000  acres,  of  which  some  20,000  are 
cultivated.  Its  population  in  1901  was  52,636,  but  it  is 
diminishing  steadily,  owing  principally  to  a  constant 
emigration  of  the  young  men.  To  some  extent  this  is 
compensated  for  by  an  influx  of  French  said  to  be 
Catholics  of  a  lower  type  than  the  natives. 

Then  tendency  to  emigrate  is  attributed  to  two  main 
causes,  the  decay  of  local  industries  and  the  militia  con- 
scription, wh'ch  is  forced  upon  the  people  by  the  War 
Office  and  considered  as  vexatious  and  useless.  The  lost 
industries  are  shipbuilding,  which  has  passed  to  the  main- 
land, and  the  cod  fishing.  Formerly  the  Jersey  fishers 
went  to  the  fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  etc.,  and  brought 
home  the  cod,  Jersey  being  a  great  centre  of  distribution. 
Now  so  much  is  taken  in  Canada  that  the  centre  of 
distribution  is  over  there.  Most  of  the  emigrants  go  to 
Canada,  to  the  far  west,  but  they  are  great  travellers  and 
see  much  of  the  world  ;  if  they  prosper  they  generally 
return  home  and  buy  a  httle  land. 

The  larger  part  of  the  land  in  Jersey  is  held  in  small 
holdings  of  from  10  to  20  acres  ;  sometimes  the  holder 
pays  a  rent,  but  he  can  always  commute  this,  and  many 
possess  their  land.  The  cultivation  is  very  intensive  ;  as 
fast  as  the  potatoes  are  lifted  (in  May)  tomatoes  take 
their  place  ;  or  barley  is  sown  amongst  the  potatoes  even 
before  they  are  lifted.  Men,  women,  and  children  all 
work  in  the  fields.  Power  of  bequest  is  hmited  by  law, 
and  a  man's  landed  property  is  divided  amongst  his 
children,  sons  and  daughters  aUke.  The  eldest  son  inherits 
the  homestead  and  curtilage,  and  frequently  buys  out 
his  younger  brothers.  It  is  not  found  that  the  system 
leads  to  too  great  "  morcellement."  When  the  eldest  son 
marries  he  takes  his  wife  home  to  his  father's  house, 
but  father  and  mother  retain  their  authority  to  the  end. 
and  do  not  come  to  poverty  in  their  old  age. 

The  island  is  divided  into  twelve  parishes,  eleven  being 
rural,  and  only  one — St.  Helier — urban.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  the  native  poor  rests  with  the  parish  of  birth,  there 
being  no  other  settlement,  except  that  wife  and  children 
follow  that  of  husband  and  father  while  he  lives.  Upon 
his  death  they  become  again  chargeable  to  the  parish  of 
birth,  but  are  not  removed  if  they  are  living  elsewhere. 
The  administration  of  relief  rests  with  the  parish  assembly 
or  with  a  standing  committee  of  the  assembly.  The 
officers  of  the  parish  are  the  connelahle,  or  mayor,  and  the 
cp.nieniers,  and,  according  to  size  of  the  parish,  a  certain 
number  of  minor  officials — vingtenitrs  and  constable  s 
officers.  There  are  also  two  surveillants  (church- 
wardens or  overseers)  and  two  collecteurs  d'aumones. 
All  offices  are  filled  gratuitously,  and  those  who  are  elected 
must  serve  for  a  term  of  years  unless  they  can  plead  illness 
or  some  other  sufficient  reason.  Corruption  is  unlmown, 
and  the  native  born  Jerseyman  aspires  to  the  dignity  of 
office,  but  the  resident  English  are  introducing  a  bad 
spirit,  and  say  they  do  not  see  why  they  should  work  so 
hard  for  nothing.  The  ccnneiahle  of  each  parish  is  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  States,  which  no  doubt  helps  to 
make  the  office  an  honourable  one.  The  parish  assembly 
consists  of  the  higher  officials,  the  local  clergy,  and  the 
larger  ratepayers  or  "  notables."  The  qualification  of  a 
"  notable  "  varies  in  the  different  parishes,  and  is  based 
upon  the  valuation  of  his  whole  property  (real  and  personal 
at  so  many  "  quarters  "  (a  "  quarter  "  was  originally  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  now  standardised  to  £20).  Rates  are 
paid  by  all  owning  a  capital  value  of  more  than  6  quarters, 
and  ratepayers  (not  women)  are  on  the  voting  fist.  A  man 
without  property  may,  if  he  choose,  obtain  a  vote  by 
pa3ang  rates  as  on  property  over  six  quarters,  but  I 
gather  that  this  is  not  often  done.  Thus  the  question  of 
disfranchisement  hardly  occurs,  for  a  man  possessed  of 
sufficient  property  to  be  quahfied  for  a  vote  would  not 
be  considered  eligible  for  relief,  or  if  through  illness  he 
should  Ijecome  chargeable,  a  trustee  would  be  appointed 
to  administer  his  property  and  pay  for  his  maintenance 
until  it  was  exhausted. 

There  is  no  separate  poor  rate,  but  it  is  included  in  the 
general  rate,  and  estimated  for  each  year.  Should  an 
excess  be  required  during  the  course  of  the  year  it  must  be 
brought  before  the  parish  assembly,  which  thus  has  an 
opportunity  of  criticising  the  expenditure. 


Apphcations  for  relief  are  made  to  the  overseers,  and  they 
or  the  connetable,  after  inquiries  have  been  made,  can 
reheve  immediately  if  necessary.  More  permanent  cases 
are  brought  before  the  standing  committee  of  the  assem- 
bly for  decision  in  the  rural  parishes,  but  in  the  town  it 
is  mostly  left  to  the  connetable,  and  overseers.  Botlr 
apphcants  and  ratepayers  have  the  power  of  appeal  to  the 
Attorney-General  if  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by 
parsimony  on  the  one  hand,  or  extravagance  on  the  other. 
He  receives  many  such  appeals,  but  is  able,  for  the  most 
part,  to  settle  them  amicably  ;  where  he  fails  in  this  he 
takes  the  case  into  court.  The  cases  thus  decided  form 
the  body  of  precedent  which  really  constitutes  the  Poor 
Law. 

The  relief  granted  is  drawn,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
local  charities,  the  rate  being  used  to  supplement  these. 
"  There  are,  in  each  parish,  three  funds,  called  respective- 
ly :  (1)  Tresor  de  I'Eglise  ;  (2)  La  Charite  ;  (3)  Le  Don 
Gruchy  ;   which  are  respectively  apphcable  to  the  same 

purposes  in  each  parish   The  Tresor  is  a  fund 

of  very  ancient  date,  and  arises  chiefly  from  corn  rents 
payable  in  kind,  and  from  land.  The  proceeds  are  applic- 
able to  the  ma'ntenance  of  the  parish  church  and  of  the 
rectory  but  appear  occasionally  to  be  also  applied  to 
providing  necessaries  for  divine  service.  ...  (2)  La 
Charite.  This  fund  also  arises  mainly  from  corn  rents 
(payable  in  most  cases  in  kind)  and  from  lands,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  each  parish.  It  is, 
however,  wholly  insufficient  for  this  purpose  (1861),  and 
therefore  the  main  burden  of  their  support  rests  on  the 
poor  rate.  (3)  Le  Don  Gruchy.  This  fund  arises  under 
the  will  of  Dlle.  Jeanne  Gruchy  (proved  in  1848),  who  left 
to  each  parish  in  the  island  a  sum  of  about  £700  to  be 
invested  in  land,  and  directed  that  the  proceeds  should 
be  appHed  year  by  year  towards  the  rehef  of  poor  natives 
of  the  island  not  receiving  parochial  rehef."* 

A  few  of  the  parishes  have  small  homes  for  the  aged, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  utihse  the  general  hospital 
and  other  State  institutions.  The  secretary  to  the  Pubhc 
Relief  Committee  estimates  the  pauperism  at  about  4  per 
cent.  A  member  of  that  Committee  considers  that  the 
old  reluctance  to  be  a  la  charge  is  diminishing.  The 
Bailiff  on  the  other  hand  says  that  amongst  the  respectable 
natives  it  is  as  strong  as  ever,  pauperism  being  derived 
from  three  sources  only — drunkards  and  criminals,  aliens, 
and  the  garrison.! 

The  hability  of  relatives  to  maintain  is  parents  for 
children,  and  children  and  grandchildren  for  parents  and 
grandparents.  This  is  enforced,  if  necessary,  in  the  courts. 
Also,  if  a  man  who  has  been  chargeable  inherits  property 
the  parish  recoups  itself  for  all  it  has  spent  upon  him. 

In  each  parish  there  is  a  doctor,  who  can  be  called  in 
by  anyone  who  is  a  la  charge  ;  this  doctor  sends  in 
a  bill  to  the  parish  if  he  likes,  but  frequently  does  not, 
unless  expensive  drugs  or  cod  liver  oil  are  needed.  In 
St.  Helier  there  is  a  salaried  medical  officer,  but  he  has 
also  a  private  practice.  The  hospital  doctor  also  sees 
outdoor  patients  at  the  hospital  three  days  a  week.  There 
is  a  large  charitable  dispensary  and  infirmary  in  the  town, 
and  its  doctors  visit  at  the  houses  of  the  poor,  man3^ 
using  it  who  should  not.  Sick  benefit  societies  are  strong 
in  the  island,  and  there  is  also  a  French  society  of  which 
members  pay  3d.  a  week  to  cover  medical  attendance  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Above  the  parochial  system  there  has  developed  a 
system  for  maintaining  and  managing  the  general  hospital, 
lunatic  asylum  and  other  institutions,  and  for  the  relief 
of  those  having  no  birth-settlement  in  the  island. 
These  are  known  as  "  les  pau\Tes  a  la  charge  de  Tile," 
as  distinguished  from  the  parochial  poor,  and  any  parish 
relieving  them  is  reimbursed  by  the  "  Comite  d' Assistance 
Publique."  This  is  a  committee  of  the  States,  and  it 
was  first  appointed  in  1707  for  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  a  hospital  founded  by  a  charitable  doner 
in  1741,  and  designed  for  the  reception  of  "  widows, 
fatherless  children,  and  the  ancient."  The  hospice  hfs 
developed  into  the  present  hospital,  consisting  of  tv,  o 

*  Report  of  Commissioners,  186L 

t  Nevertheless  the  habit  of  drink  is  diminishing  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  attect  the  revenue  seriously. 
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parts,  the  one  which  corresponds  to  our  Poor  Law  in- 
firmary and  accommodates  about  100  inmates,  the  other 
which  corresponds  to  our  workhouse  and  accommodates 
about  180.  The  committee  also  has  under  its  charge 
two  isolation  hospitals  (removal  to  v/hich  is  compulsory) 
and  homes  for  boys  and  girls  respectively.  These  are 
State  institutions  to  which  the  parishes  send  their  paupers 
upon  payment.  Any  surplus  expenditure  not  met  by 
these  payments  or  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
benefactions  was  until  quite  recently  met  by  a  special 
levy  upon  the  parishes  ;  now  it  is  covered  from  the  proceeds 
of  indirect  taxation,  mainly  upon  tobacco.  Applications 
to  the  public  relief  committee  are  received  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  secretary,  who  makes  enquiries  and 
reports  to  the  committee  at  its  monthly  meeting.  Should 
immediate  assistance  be  required  he  gives  it.  The  appli- 
cants appear  themselves  before  the  committee ;  generally 
from  eight  to  ten  each  month.  The  applications  and 
results  of  enquiries  are  in  one  book,  the  recorded  decisions 
in  another.  There  appear  to  be  no  rules  regulating  the 
administration  of  relief  ;  to  those  who  drink  it  is  generally 
given  in  kind,  and  where  there  are  children  food  and 
clothing  are  given  to  ensure  their  ge'ting  it.  Also  their 
school  fees  have  been  paid  direct,  but  now  free  education 
is  being  introduced.  The  amount  of  relief  given  varies 
considerably,  and  is  always  regarded  as  supplementary, 
as  every  church  and  chapel  gives  to  its  poor,  and  this  is 
always  taken  into  account.  I  looked  at  a  number  of 
decisions  ;  somewhere  about  20s.  a  month  seemed  the 
ordinary  amount  for  old  couples  ;  one  case  I  noted  where 
a  paralysed  man  with  nine  young  children  was  receiving 
80s.  a  month. 

The  workhouse  does  not  appear  to  be  used  as  a  test, 
and  there  are  practically  no  able-bodied  inmates.  If 
people  are  quite  destitute  and  neglected  rather  more 
than  persuasion  is  sometimes  used  to  make  them  enter. 
The  authorities  have  no  power  of  detention,  except  in 
cases  where  the  doctor  certifies  that  it  will  injure  an 
inmate's  health  to  leave.  Nor  have  they  power  to  remove 
children  from  bad  surroundings  or  to  adopt,  unless  they 
can  get  evidence  strong  enough  to  bring  a  case  into  court, 
which  is  very  rare.  And  even  when  parents  consent  to 
part  with  their  children  for  a  time  there  is  always  the 
difiiculty  that  they  take  them  back  as  soon  as  money  is 
to  be  made  out  of  them. 

There  are  no  native  vagrants.  Some  aliens  there  are  ; 
if  these  consent  their  fare  is  paid  back  to  their  own 
country,  and  if  they  return  again  the  ship  which  brings 
them  must  take  them  back  at  its  own  cost.  Vagrants 
convicted  of  any  offence  are  first  imprisoned  for  a  short 
period  and  then  banished  ;  if  they  return  before  the  period 
of  banishment  expires  they  are  liable  to  immediate  im- 
prisonment. 

We  went  over  the  genera]  hospital  which  is  much  like 
a  well  managed  workhouse  and  infirmary  in  any  small 
country  town  ;  perhaps  the  management  is  rather  more 
primitive  and  the  building  more  solid.  (It  has  been 
burned  down  several  times,  and  is  now  built  largely  of 
granite.)  Workhouse  and  infirmary  (these  terms  are 
not  used,  "We  don't  call  them  anything  in  particular") 
are  both  managed  directly  by  the  committee  ;  there 
is  a  superintendent  and  his  wife  in  the  former,  and  a  head 
nurse  and  assistants  in  the  latter.  The  nurses  looked 
capable  and  professional:  "They  are  trained  sufficiently 
for  our  purpose,"  I  was  told.  The  medical  officer  visits 
daily.  All  operations  are  done  there,  and  accidents  are 
brought  from  all  over  the  island.  Two  rooms  are  set 
apart  for  operations,  small  wards  on  the  male  and  female 
side  respectively,  with  two  or  three  beds  in  them.  There 
is  one  w«,rd  set  apart  for  phthisis,  all  the  patients  were 
out  of  doors  when  we  saw  it.  Phthisis  has  diminished  very 
much  in  extent  and  virulence  in  the  memory  of  our 
informant,  himself  a  medical  man. 

A  considerable  amount  of  paid  labour  is  employed  on 
the  place,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  able-bodied  inmates. 
Formerly  all  the  coffins  required  were  made  there,  now 
the  carpenter's  shop  is  closed.  We  saw  three  old  men 
making  boots  and  shoes  under  a  master,  also  very  old. 
They  are  paid  3d.  a  pair,  and  sometimes  earn  as  much 
as  a  pound  a  month.  The  boots  are  all  used  in  ths 
various  institutions. 

There  are  no  children  now  in  the  workhouse,  unless  in 
the  reception  ward,  a  new  building  which  we  did  not 
see  over.  Refractory  boys  are  sent  to  institutions  on  the 
mainland,  by  arrangement  with  the  .Home  Office,  and 


the  other  children  are  divided  between  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Miscellaneous 
Homes.  301  {conUh). 

A  few  epileptics  and  imbeciles  are  amongst  the  other 
inmates ;  a  few  of  the  latter  I  thought  would  have  been 
better  in  an  asylum.  What  were  formerly  the  lunatic 
wards  are  now  used  for  rough  and  noisy  cases  ;  they  are 
in  an  older  part  of  the  building  and  sufficiently  gloomy. 
A  number  of  padded  cells  are  often  in  use  for  violent 
drunkards,  often  of  good  position  and  sent  there  from 
hotels  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  grievance  that 
the  committee  cannot  charge  them  more  than  Is.  6d.  a 
day  for  their  maintenance.  There  is  an  observation 
ward  where  patients  are  kept  before  being  sent  to  the 
lunatic  asylum. 

The  diet  in  the  workhouse  consists  chiefly  of  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  and  various  kinds  of  soup.  Meat  on  Sundays 
for  all,  and  five  time  a  week  for  those  who  work.  The 
accounts  for  the  whole  institution  (the  general  hospital) 
are  made  out  to  show  so  many  days'  maintenance  at  so 
much  per  day;  the  average  amount  in  1903  being  ll^d. 
This  maintenance  includes  all  current  expenditure  (food 
salaries,  medicines,  etc.)  except  burials,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  transport,  which  are  accounted  for  separately.  Thus 
a  parish  who  has  sent  inmates  to  the  institution  will  owe 
to  the  committee  so  many  days  at  ll|d.,  and  so  much  for 
"  inhumations,  chaussures,  transport." 

There  is  a  fine  chapel  where  service  is  held  every  day 
by  a  chaplain  whom  the  hospital  shares  with  the  gaol. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  returns  of  the  numbers  re- 
lieved the  Secretary  to  the  Public  Relief  Committee 
writes  : 

"  There  are  no  returns  made  by  the  parishes  showing 
the  numbers  of  poor  persons  relieved,  but  the  amoimt 
expended  for  the  purpose  is  published  annually  by  the 
connclable  of  each  parish.  The  following  are  the  amounts 
expended  for  the  year  1906  for  the  poor,  including  those 
in  the  hospital  in  the  asylums,  at  the  Orphanage,  Grou- 
ville,  and  at  the  Jersey  Home  for  Boys,  and  also  including 
those  receiving  outside  relief : — 


£ 

1. 

St.  Helier  .... 

7,250 

2. 

St.  Saviour's     .       -       .  . 

1,100 

3. 

St.  Clement's    -       -       -  . 

395 

4. 

Grouville  .... 

500 

5. 

St.  Martin's      .       .       .  . 

-  1,09^ 

6. 

Trinity  

■  450 

7. 

St.  John's         ...  - 

■  450 

8. 

St.  Mary's 

■  160 

9. 

St.  Owen's  .... 

-  620 

10. 

St.  Peter's  .... 

780 

11. 

St.  Brelade's  .... 

-  500 

12. 

St.  Lawrence     -       -  - 

-  '550 

Total  on  direct  poor  rates  of  the  12 

parishes    .       .       .       .  . 

13,850 

For  the  poor  (non-natives)  assisted 

by  the  States  Committee,  now 

on  indirect  taxes 

3,500 

Total  

17,350 

"  The  number  of  poor  provided  for  by  the  foregoing 
amounts  would  be  approximately : — 

In  the  hospital  (poor  house)     -       -       -  200 
In  the  lunatic  asylum     -       -       -       -  150 

In  the  orphanage,  Grouville    -       -       -  100 
In  the  home  for  boys       ....  lOO 

Outside,    non -native,    relieved    by  Com- 
mittee ...... 

Outside  natives  of  parish  of  St.  Helier 


Outside  natives  relieved  by  other  parishes 


200 
500 
550 


Total  1,800 

(Averaging  nearly  £10  per  head.) 

"  The  outside  poor  receive  about  £6  to  £8  per  annum. 
Those  in  the  hospital  cost  together  about  £20,  tbpse  in 
the  lunatic  asylum  about  £25  ;  those  in  the  Orphanage 
£11  ;   those  in  the  Boys'  Home  £15. 

"  Besides  these  paupers,  relieved  by  the  parishes  and 
committees,  there  are  those  maintained  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage  in  St. 
Helier  100,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Home  for  aged, 
Petites  S(eurs  des  Pauvres,  100,  bringing  up  the  total 
pauper  population  to  2,000,  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  total 
population  of  the  island." 
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The  following  extracts  from  tbe  rules  of  the  hospital 
are  interesting : — 

"  The  director  may  not  allow  anyone  to  take  his  discharge 
(liherer  de  VHoyital)  who  is  chargeable  to  a  parish  without 
the  authorisation  of  the  con.netahle  of  the  parish  ;  and  if 
he  is  chargeable  to  the  island,  without  permission  from 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

"  When  a  child  is  admitted  as  pauper  into  the  hospital, 
the  committee,  or  the  connetable  of  his  native  parish,  may 
afterwards  dispose  of  that  child  by  placing  it  at  school, 
or  by  apprenticeship  or  in  service,  in  such  a  way  and  for 
such  a  time  as  they  may  think  most  advantageous  for  the 
welfare  of  that  child,  and  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  it  from  that  school,  apprenticeship,  or  service, 
or  dispose  of  it  in  any  way." 

The  following  are  the  rules  (principes)  as  to  chargeability 
adopted  by  the  Committee  in  December,  1889. 

"  Anyone  born  in  the  island  having  need  of  help  shall  be 
chargeable  to  his  native  parish,  except  in  the  following 
cases  : — 

"  Every  married  woman  shall  be  chargeable  to  the 
parish  of  her  husband.  In  case  of  widowhood  she 
becomes  agaui  chargeable  to  her  own  parish. 

"A  legitimate  child  imder  twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
father  is  alive,  shall  be  chargeable  to  "the  parish  or 
birthplace  of  his  father. 


"  An  illegitimate  child  under  twenty  years  of  age,. 
whose  mother  is  living,  shall  be  chargeable  to  the 
parish  or  birthplace  of  his  mother. 

"A  man  marrying  a  woman  with  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  children  is  responsible  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  those  children  until  they  have  readied  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  if  he  carmot  maintain  them  thej 
are  chargeable  to  his  parish. 

"Anyone  who  is  born  legitimately  at  the  general 
hospital  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  parish  or  native 
place  of  his  father,  if  the  latter  is  a  native  of  the 
island  ;  if  not  he  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  sland. 

"Anyone  born  illegitimately  in  the  General  Hospital 
shall  be  chargeable  to  the  parish  or  birthplace  of  his 
mother,  if  she  is  a  native  of  the  island  ;  if  not,  he 
shall  be  chargeable  to  the  island. 

"  A  legitimate  chUd,  born  in  the  sland,  whose  father 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  is  employed  in  the  island 
as  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty 
shall  be  chargeable  to  the  sland." 

My  information  was  obtained  from  conversations 
with  the  Bailiff,  the  Lieutenant-Bailiff,  the  Secretary  to 
the  General  Hospital  and  Public  Relief  Committee,, 
from  printed  rules  and  reports,  and  from  the  Report  of  a 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Government  of  the  islands  in 
1861. 
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SCOTLAND. 

URBAN. 

No.  132. 

The  Machmery  for  Relief. 

There  seems  to  he,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  no  means  of  searching  out  destitu- 
tion, however  injurious  to  the  public.  The  whole  provision  is  limited  to  such  persons 
as  choose  to  apply  for  relief.  For  dealing  with  such  applications  the  machinery  up  to  the 
stage  at  which  the  Parish  Council  intervenes  seems  to  be  admirable.  In  marked 
contrast  with  *  *  ,  the  Parish  Council  office  at  *  *  provides  a  complete 
system  of  checks.  All  the  officers  concerned — the  inspector,  the  deputy  inspector,  the 
boarding-out  inspector,  and  the  three  assistant  inspectors — have  rooms  opening  into 
each  other,  and  surrounding  the  comfortable  waiting-room  into  which  applicants  are 
received.  From  the  seat  of  the  deputy  inspector,  he  can  see  and  hear  the  whole  procedure 
of  the  assistant  inspectors.  The  applicant  states  his  case  through  a  ticket  window  to 
the  assistant  inspector  for  his  district,  who  takes  down  all  the  details  on  a  form.  This 
form  is  then  handed  in  to  the  deputy  inspector,  who  himself  cross-examines  the  applicant 
and  passes  the  form,  with  his  instructions,  back  to  the  assistant  inspector  for  domiciliary 
verification.  The  applicant  then  goes  before  the  District  Medical  Officer  for  his  particular 
district  (who  attends  at  certain  hours  at  the  parish  office)  to  be  certified  as  not  able- 
bodied.  The  same  da)^  the  assistant  inspector  visits  the  home  and  makes  his  inquiries. 
Upon  his  report,  the  deputy  inspector  decides  on  the  interim  action  to  be  taken.  In  a 
difficult  case  he  consults  the  inspector.  He  may  direct  the  assistant  inspector  to  make 
further  inquiries.  On  one  day  a  week  he  personally  visits  such  cases  as  he  thinks  fit, 
either  to  check  his  assistant  inspectors,  or  to  prosecute  further  inquiries.  The  aliment 
awarded  is  not  paid  by  any  of  these  officials,  but  by  the  parish  cashier,  in  another  office, 
on  an  order  from  the  deputy  inspector.  The  District  Medical  Officer,  after  certifying 
such  applicants  as  he  sees  at  the  parish  offices,  goes  off  to  visit  the  cases  for  which  the 
assistant  inspector  hands  him  orders. 

The  inspector  and  the  deputy  inspector  struck  me  as  strong  and  able  administrators, 
whose  main  business  was  to  give  the  decisions  on  the  facts  as  ascertained  by  the  other 
officers.  But  either  the  inspector  or  the  deputy  inspector  himself  saw  every  applicant, 
and  both  of  them  did  "  cross- visiting."  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  business  of  the 
three  assistant  inspectors  (as  also  of  the  boarding-out  inspector)  was  out-door  visiting 
and  investigating,  without  themselves  even  recommending  the  action  to  be  taken.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  their  superiors,  though  not  the  exclusive  channels  of 
information.  They  struck  me,  on  their  rounds,  as  observant,  intelligent,  and  kindly. 
The  District  Medical  Officers,  two  of  whom  I  watched  in  their  certifying  work,  seemed 
efficient.  They  both,  by  the  way,  resented  the  criticisms  which  have  been  passed  on  the 
diagnoses  made  by  them  in  the  process  of  certifying.  These,  they  explained,  were  not 
diagnoses  properly  so-called,  made  with  a  view  of  curative  treatment.  They  were  (and 
could  be)  nothing  more  than  the  ascertainment  that  the  applicant  had,  through  disable- 
ment, a  prima  facie  claim  to  relief.  Thus,  if  an  applicant  had  a  sore  foot,  it  was 
sufficient  to  certify  this  fact,  without  staying  to  investigate  (for  which  they  had  neither 
time  nor  equipment)  whether  he  had  also  phthisis  or  cancer. 


No.  133. 

Inspected  the  Poorhouse  at  *  *  .  This  is  a  small  block  of  buildings  contain- 
ing 7  5  inmates,  of  all  classes,  except  insane — 6  children.  "  We  were  shown  round  by  a 
bright,  cheery  matron,  and  thought  the  house  well  administered,  but  as  a  building  it  is 
deficient  in  light  and  air. 

Attended  meetings  of  Parish  Councils  of  *  and  *  *  .  There  was  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  at  either. 

In  company  with  Mr  *  *  ,  the  inspector  of  poor,  1  visited  a  number  of  out-relief 
and  boarded-out  cases."  I  give  below  particulars  of  some  of  those  visited.  In  several  in- 
stances the  approach  to  and  the  house  itself  was  very  dirty,  but  others  were  very  clean,  so 
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that,  taking  them  altogether,  I  should  think  they  would  compare  favourably  with  any  others 
in  Scotland  or  England.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  none  of  the  cases  were 
of  such  exceptional  merit  as  would  entitle  them  to  outdoor  relief  in  the  strict  unions  in 
England. 

I  inquired  as  to  thrift — that  is,  such  thrift  as  belonging  to  a  Friendly  Society — and 
could  find  no  trace  of  it.  All  the  inspector  troubled  about  was  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  applicant  when  applying,  and  his  whole  policy,  so  far  as  aged  people,  sick  people,  widows 
and  children  were  concerned  was,  so  far  as  consistent  with  health,  to  treat  them  outside. 
In  all  these  classes  he  apparently  did  not  consider  a  test  of  destitution,  such  as, an  order  for 
the  House  involves,  at  all  necessary.  My  colleagues  will  judge  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of 
the  aliment  given  in  the  cases  visited.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  the  woman  at 
work  in  No.  1  Case,  the  aliment  should  be  doubled,  to  allow  of  her  staying  at  home  to 
keep  house,  instead  of  which  the  girl  (13)  was  at  home  instead  of  at  school,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  she  and  the  next  eldest  dodged  the  School  Board  so  as  to  enable  the 
mother  to  work.  The  rooms  were  not  clean,  were  small  and  very  stuffy,  and  could  not  be 
healthy.  The  woman  could  not  help  her  position,  and  was  a  really  hard-working,  sober 
person,  doing  her  best  to  struggle  through,  and  should  have  been,  in  my  judgment,  more 
adequately  helped.  Contrast  her  case  with  that  of  the  two  children  boarded  out,  No.  2 
Case,  who,  in  addition  to  the  6s.,  get  clothes  and  doctor  when  needed. 

The  other  cases  speak  for  themselves. 


Remarks. 


Ill  this  case  a  girl  of  thirteen  keeps  house  to  enable 
mother  to  go  to  work.  Youngest  child  not  quite  two. 
Rooms  not  at  all  clean ;  neither  were  the  cliildren. 
These  children  are  boarded  out  with  two  maiden  aunts, 
and  three  elder  sisters  and  a  brother,  all  of  whom  work 
except  one,  who  acts  as  housekeeper.  Tliis  house  was 
quite  nice  and  comfortable,  the  reason  for  this  being 
that  the  sister  who  kept  house  was  about  twenty-five 
and  had  no  other  work  to  do.  The  earnings  were 
stated  as  under  : — 

The  aunts  each  earn  from  8s.  6d.  weekly. 
The  two  sisters    „        ,,       8s.  6d.  „ 
The  brother  earns  9s.  „ 

This  brother  is  just  seventeen.  The  total  income 
would  come  very  near  to  43s.  per  week,  and  6s.  from 
parish,  49s.  ;  in  addition  the  children  get  clothes.  I 
don't  believe  it  is  a  penny  too  much,  and  was  glad  to 
think  the  *  *  Council  were  so  generous  to  the 
case.  I  wish,  however,  that  No.  1  had  received  more. 
This  lad  lives  with  his  grandmother,  who  keeps  a  small 
shop,  and  does  her  very  best  for  the  boy,  who  just 
now  is  ill  and  will  have  to  go  to  the  Infirmary,  as  he 
appears  to  have  eczema  very  badly.  The  house  was 
very  nice  and  clean. 
Here  the  woman  simply  couldn't  work ;  she  had  two 
elder  children  who  did  work  and  earned  respectively 
8s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  a  week  ;  this,  with  the  aliment,  was 
all  they  had  to  live  on.  The  place  was  quite  clean,  and 
the  mother  looked  as  if  life  were  one  long  struggle 
with  adversity  ;  she  had  a  hunted  kind  of  look,  and,  I 
fancy,  took  me  for  a  sheriff's  officer. 
Helped  by  church  and  friends  in  all  these  aged  cases.  I 
am  certain  there  were  undiscovered  resources,  for  all  of 
them  were  decent  and  living  comfortably,  quite  happy, 
and  apparently  not  at  all  troubled  in  mind  because 
they  were  classed  pau[)ers.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
of  them  even  are  bothered  about  it.  They  all  take  it, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Church  and  friends. 

This  old  lady  complained  she  had  not  enough,  and  was 
the  only  one  of  the  aged  cases  I  saw  which  did  not 
appear  to  have  enough.  She  ekes  out  an  existence 
making  cakes,  and  the  officer  is  going  to  try  and  get 
her  the  rise  slie  really  needs. 

These  cases  are  an  average  of  what  I  saw.  I  may  say  the  officer  did  not  expect  me, 
and  I  took  the  cases  haphazard  from  the  roll  so  as  to  get  a  fair  sample. 


No. 


Condition. 


Widow 


2  children 


A  boy 
orphan. 


Widow  . 


Age. 


37 


8&10 


Widow 


Widow 
Widow 


Depen- 
dants. 


43 


85 


76 
76 


Ali- 
ment. 


10s. 


6s. 


3s. 


4s. 


3s. 

2s.  6d. 


Other 
Income. 

About  8s. 
■weekly. 
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No.  134. 

We  spent  a  long  day  in  *  *.  The  first  place  we  visited  was  a  kind  of  alms- 
houses, for  old  women  of  good  character.  They  were  supposed  to  have  an  income  of  5s. 
or  6s.  a  week,  and  some  of  them  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  Assuming  the  income 
was  somewhat  less,  the  difference  would  be  made  good  from  funds  of  the  church  who 
supported  the  institution.  They  also  received  assistance  towards  dressing  themselves  and 
obtaining  coaL  They  catered  for  themselves,  and  most  of  them  cleaned  and  housemaided 
their  rooms,  which  were  tidy  and  some  of  them  quite  smart.  They  seemed  very  happy, 
and  proud  of  their  furniture  and  belongings  which  they  had  with  them  in  their  respective 
rooms.  The  institution  consisted  of  two  small  villas,  side  by  side.  We  estimated  that, 
including  rent,  wages  of  caretaker,  etc.,  the  total  cost  per  head  would  be  about  7s.  6d. 
per  week. 

We  then  visited  the  Poorhouse.  It  is  a  large  building,  containing  800  (?)  beds,  with 
a  hospital  attached  of  300  (?)  beds.  The  workhouse  seemed,  in  its  interior,  economy,  and 
arrangement,  effective  for  its  purposes.  The  governor  was  shrewd  and  capable,  and  the 
food  and  accommodation  were  both  good.  But  it  was  untidy  in  some  details.  The  women 
assisting  in  the  kitchen  were  several  of  them  half-witted,  and  they  slopped  the  food  they 
were  carrying  over  the  floor. 

There  were  about  130  children  in  the  house  ;  they  were  living  in  a  house  detached 
from  the  building  occupied  by  the  adults.  They  seemed  well  looked  after,  and  happy, 
but  it  was  not  disputed  that  they  would  be  better  away  from  the  house.  The  universal 
application  of  the  boarding-out  system  makes  the  disposal  of  the  children  of  the  ins-and- 
outs  and  of  those  whose  mothers  are  in  the  poorhouse  somewhat  difficult,  unless  a  special 
receiving  house  be  maintained  for  them  away  from  the  poorhouse.  The  hospital  was  a 
well-fitted  institiition,  with  two  new  but  unoccupied  wards  for  observation  of  the  mentally 
affected.  They  had  been  cleverly  cut  out  of  the  basement  storey,  the  building  above 
being  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  The  resident  doctor  was  a  young  lady.  She  was  in 
charge,  not  only  of  all  the  patients  of  the  hospital,  but  in  addition  she  had  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  all  paupers  entering  the  poorhouse,  and  upon  her 
certificate  their  subsequent  classification  depends.    She  is  said  to  do  her  work  well. 

We  attended  a  Parish  Council  at  7  o'clock,  and  here  the  first  business  was  hearing  the 
applications  for  relief  and  revising  them  on  the  roll.  Mr  *  *  the  clerk  and  inspector 
of  poor  of  the    *    *    parish,  went  round  with  us.    He  seemed  a  very  capable  and  kindly 

officer,  but  during  his  first  year's  tenure  of  office,  which  commenced    *    *    19  ,  he 

reduced  the  list  of  the  roll  from  3,500  to  2,500.  His  joint  salary  was  £250,  which  it  was 
contemplated  should  be  raised  to  £350.  Notwithstanding  his  somewhat  drastic  reductions, 
his  action  had  met  with  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Council,  who  sit  in  their 
entirety  (?)  when  hearing  applications.  There  were  several  curious  cases  which  came  up. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  practice  when  a  case  is  complex,  and  where  opinion  is  not 
unanimous  as  to  how  it  should  be  treated,  to  remit  it  back  to  the  inspector,  in  order  that 
he  may  deal  with  it  as  he  thinks  fit. 

In  one  case  the  applicant,  a  widow  not  previously  in  receipt  of  relief,  applied  for 
clothes  and  boots  for  one  of  her  children.    The  request  was  granted. 

A  man  earning  14s.  a  week  asked  that  his  wife  should  be  admitted  to  the  poorhouse, 
and  offered  to  contribute  Is.  towards  her  maintenance.  She  was  admitted,  but  the  offer 
of  the  maintenance  was  refused. 

A  young  man,  crippled  in  one  leg,  but  otherwise  sound,  was  in  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  a 
week.  He  was  living  with  an  uncle,  who  objected  to  his  being  taught  a  trade,  he  wanting 
the  boy  to  keep  house  for  him.  It  was  decided  to  knock  off  the  aliment  if  the  uncle 
persisted  in  his  refusal. 

An  old  woman,  aged  74,  had  her  aliment  raised  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 

A  woman,  living  with  5  illegitimate  children,  the  father  dead,  but  the  eldest  son  at 
work,  received  4s.  a  week. 

On  the  whole  the  Council  did  their  business  well  and  showed  knowledge  of  their 
cases.  One  councillor  was  three  parts  drunk  ;  this  was  his  second  appearance,  he  having 
been  at  the  Distress  Committee,  when  he  was  only  half  drunk,  and  he  talked  frequently 
and  absurdly. 

We  first  visited  the  *  *  Poorhouse.  The  master  and  matron  had  recently  been 
appointed.  He  had  been  a  gardener  ;  she  was  a  trained  nurse.  The  house  contained  about 
forty  men  and  forty  women.  Only  the  aged  were  now  admitted  to  it.  The  rooms  were 
comparatively  small  and  old-fashioned,  but  could,  we  thought,  be  made  quite  suitable  at 
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but  little  expense.  We  asked  why  the  windows  should  not  be  thrown  wide  open  to  air 
the  rooms.  It  was  said  in  reply  that  there  was  some  instruction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  forbade  this,  as  on  one  occasion  in  a  poorhouse  where  the  windows  were  left 
open,  a  woman,  a  lunatic,  had  thrown  herself  out ;  and  the  Governor  could  not  now  keep 
the  windows  open  more  than  a  few  inches  at  the  top  and  the  bottom.  This  seemed  to  us 
possibly  a  misunderstood  order,  or  some  tradition.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  windows  should  be  thrown  open,  under  such  conditions  as  might  be  necessary,  and  the 
rooms  well  aired. 

The  people  took  the  relief  as  a  right,  the  matron  said,  and  considered  that  they  had 
paid  for  it,  and  they  would  go  away  from  time  to  time  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  They  had 
liberty  to  go  out  once  a  week,  and  would  see  their  friends  and  get  drink.  They  seldom 
showed  any  gratitude.  Referring  to  the  food — the  bread  was  wasted,  it  was  said  :  it 
might  be  cut  in  smaller  slices  and  more  given  as  it  was  wanted.  Early  morning  and 
afternoon  tea  was  provided  by  the  inmates  themselves,  who  saved  some  of  their  bread  for 
these  meals.  At  the  *  *  Workhouse  they  brought  in  with  them  pastry  sometimes 
and  other  things.  Two  nurses  were  about  to  come  to  the  *  *  Poorhouse ;  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  only  nurse  was  the  matron. 

The  ^  *  Poorhouse  can  accommodate  1000  persons.  Of  these,  25  or  30  per  cent, 
were  of  the  in  and  out  type,  it  was  stated.  Some  returns  had  been  prepared  in  view  of 
our  visit.    The  admissions  numbered  about  3000  a  year,  and  were  decreasing.    In  May 

19  they  numbered  3293  ;  last  year,  281 1.    Of  the  1 1,995  persons  admitted  in  the  last 

four  years,  3370  men  and, 2832  women  were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  at 
suitable  work ;  and  of  these  applicants  1503  men  and  729  women  "stated  voluntarily" 
that  they  drank  heavily;  1465  men  and  1127  women  that  they  drank  moderately;  while 
402  men  and  976  women  stated  that  they  were  total  abstainers.  Of  the  total  thus 
examined,  6202  in  number,  1595  men  and  641  women  had  been  in  prison.  Of  the  2833 
women,  447  said  that  they  had  been  deserted  by  their  husbands. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  the  poorhouse  were  marked  "ordinary,"  some  "test."  The 
"test"  applicants  had  a  bad  record,  worked  outside  separately,  and  had  no  privileges — for 
instance,  no  tobacco,  and  no  liberty  to  go  out  once  a  week.  This  difference  was  keenly 
felt  by  them,  it  was  said.  We  saw  two  "  test"  men  at  work,  but  they  seemed  to  us  very 
slack — more  slack  than  the  men  who  were  doing  "  ordinary  "  work.  The  work  was  wood- 
chopping.  There  was  a  steam  saw.  The  profit  on  the  wood  sales  was  about  £200  a  year. 
The  poorhouse  did  not  seem  to  us  so  clean  or  well  ventilated  as  it  should  be.  With  so 
much  labour  available,  it  and  the  outhouses  should  have  been  more  spick  and  span.  There 
is  a  long,  low  building  for  children.  Our  impression  in  regard  to  them  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  officials  did  not  seem  to  take  a  real  interest  in  them.  There  was  a  want  of  animation 
among  them.    Everything  seemed  to  indicate  rather  inefficient  management. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law  hospital  with  300  beds.  It  is  superintended  by  a  lady  doctor, 
and  there  are  twenty-three  nurses.  A  good  observation  ward  will  very  shortly  be  opened. 
The  Poor  Law  hospital  seemed  to  be  well  planned  and  managed. 

We  visited  the  *  *  Orphan  Institution,  which  seemed  to  us  managed  with  care 
and  earnestness.  The  children  were  happy  looking,  taught  partly  at  the  elementary 
school,  partly  in  the  home.  They  were  placed  in  situations  or  apprenticed  on  leaving, 
and  did  very  well.  There  were  sixty  children  in  the  home — thirty  boys  and  thirty  girls. 
The  building  was  very  well  situated.  The  institution  and  its  children  were  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  rooms  and  children  in  the   *    *  Poorhouse. 

We  visited  cases  also,  of  which  a  Commissioner  has  made  the  following 
notes : — 

On    *    *    ,  we  accompanied  the  assistant  inspector  to  visit  cases  in    *    '*  . 

The  first,  a  boarded-out  boy,  was  no  longer  resident  at  the  address  given  on  our  list. 
None  of  the  residents  knew  were  he  was.  The  entry,  yards  and  stairs  in  the  building 
were  very  dirty  and  neglected,  and  a  large  fixed  bin  for  dust  and  refuse,  uncovered  and 
exposed  to  rain  and  sun,  was  in  the  yard. 

We  next  tried  to  see  a  widow.  She  and  her  daughters  were  at  work  at  the  mills,  and 
would  not  be  home  till  after  six. 

We  went  on  to  another  widow  ;  she  and  her  invalid  daughter  inhabited  two  small 
ground-floor  rooms  in  a  cottage,  built  at  the  back  of  the  blocks  facing  street.  The 
daughter,  a  miserable  object,  was  not  wholly  confined  to  bed  ;  the  mother  said  she  herself 
was  able  to  earn  nothing,  but  subsequently  allowed  she  had  a  few  odd  jobs.  The  parish 
allowance  was  2s.  ;  the  rent  they  pay  2s.  lOd.  The  girl  had  medical  attendance  from 
a  doctor  who  seemed  interested  in  them,  but  who  was  not  the  parish  doctor.    The  home 
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was  not  one  to  impress  one  favourably.  It  was  not  well  kept,  though  apparently  the 
mother  had  time  between  her  work  to  see  to  it. 

Next  we  visited  the  house  of  another  widow.  She  was  out,  but  we  saw  her  father 
and  mother,  who  occupy  one  house  with  her  and  her  five  children.  The  children  are  left 
in  charge  of  the  grandmother.  She  had  one  of  them  in  her  arms,  whose  eyes  look  sadly 
in  need  of  care  and  medical  treatment.  But  the  home  looked  comfortable.  10s.  was 
given  by  the  parish. 

The  state  of  all  these  houses,  approaches,  stairs,  yards  and  walls  was  far  below 
what  would  be  allowed  by  the  sanitary  authorities  in  most  towns  which  I  know  in  the 
South. 

Last  we  went  to  a  court  of  a  very  different  stamp — clean,  airy,  and  well  kept. 
Here  we  found  an  elderly  woman  with  whom  her  lunatic  daughter  was  boarded.  The 
parish  pay  6s.  The  house  consists  of  one  large,  good  room  and  a  scullery.  The  rent 
w^as  £4,  10s.  a  year.  The  woman  told  us  her  son,  resident  in  *  *  ,  did  not  help 
her  at  all,  but  she  spoke  with  real  gratitude  of  the  help  of  a  married  daughter.  The 
lunatic  was  a  sad  sight,  but  the  mother  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  duty,  and  one  realised 
that  the  family  relations  were  recognised,  and  the  best  done  for  the  poor  woman  in  leaving 
her  with  her  mother. 

A  Commissioner  has  kindly  written  a  report  on  our  visit.  I  wish  to  supplement  it  by 
saying  that  so  far  as  1  could  judge  the  men  in  the  workhouse  who  were  on  test  work  were 
really  the  same  kind  of  person  whom  in  England  we  call  able-bodied.  In  fact,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  they  are  not  physically  superior ;  and  what  struck  me  was,  that  so  far  from 
men  being  put  on  work  in  the  real  sense,  it  was,  as  in  England,  really  finding  or  making 
jobs.  I  am  certain  if  the  men  whom  I  saw  are  as  morally  bad  as  we  were  told  that  they 
are,  then  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  treatment  they  receive  in  a  poorhouse  simply  makes 
them  worse.  The  Governor  appeared  to  think  so  too,  as  also  did  the  inspector  ;  and  both 
of  them  were  very  emphatic  that  some  new  system  was  needed  for  dealing  with  this  class  ; 
and  both  were  quite  cei'tain  that  any  such  scheme  must  contain  provision  for  real  and 
continuous  work,  such  work  as  would  have  an  elevating  effect  on  the  men  and 
women. 

With  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee,  may  I  also  say  that  here  again 
the  procedure  was  very  much  like  an  ordinary  *  *  Relief  Committee  ;  the  inspector 
really  settled  everything  except  where  an  applicant  was  known  to  a  member,  and  then  of 
course  his  or  her  case  was  backed  up.  The  relief  given  was  on  much  the  same  scale  as 
*  *  ,  perhaps  a  little  less  adequate  ;  but  in  my  judgment  no  case  I  heard  would  have 
received  out-relief  at  what  are  called  the  district  London  Unions. 

I  visited,  in  company  with  the  inspector,  a  number  of  out-relief  cases.  Except  that 
in  general  the  steps  and  general  approach  to  the  houses  were  dirty,  the  cases  were 
satisfactory  from  my  point  of  view ;  that  is,  the  relief  was  fairly  adequate  and  the  standard 
of  comfort  pronounced  was  certainly  not  lower,  and  in  some  cases  was  higher,  than  that  of 
the  neighbours     I  give  below  particulars  of  some  cases  visited. 
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No. 

Condition. 

Age. 

Aliment. 

Other  Income. 

Remarks. 

1 

Single  woman  . 

54 

3s.  per  week. 

£1  year  from  church. 

This  woman  lives  with  a  single  sister,  who 
earns  15s.  6d.  a  week  as  weaver,  and, 
in  fact,  acts  as  housekeeper  for  her;  the 
room  was  very  clean  and  tidy ;  the 

CI  oUil   ill  XC^CilJu   \Jl  iCiLCl  lo  Cill  liiVcUiU* 

2 

Widow  and  5 
children,  all 
dependent. 

45 

8s.  per  week. 

Earns  8s.  a  week 
cleaning  out  sshools. 

I  am  certain  the  relief  here  is  not  enough  ; 
the  children  did  not  look  as  well  cared 
for  as  they  might  have  done  ;  but  the 
fault  lay  in  expecting  a  woman  to 
work  all  day  and  do  for  five  children 
at  same  time  j  the  eldest  boy  has  won 
a  bursarship. 

3 

2  children 

3s.  weekly 
each. 

None. 

Three  boys  were  boarded  out  with  three 
maiden  aunts,  one  of  whom  kept  house 
for  the  lot.  I  think  they  will  do  well  j 
it  was  nice  and  clean,  and  the  house- 
keeping aunt  was  really  interested  in 
the  children. 

4 

1  boy      .  . 

3s.  per  week. 

This  lad  was  boarded  out  with  his  grand- 
mother, a  fine  old  lady,  who  will  work 
herself  to  death  to  bring  the  boy  up 
well. 

5 

Widow  and  4 
children. 

40 

8s.  per  week 

1  girl  earning  1  Os.,  1  boy 
earning  3s.  lOd.,  coals 
to  value  of  Is.  a  week 
from  church,  clothes 
and  wool  from  one 
church.  Rent  free, 
as  a  society  to  which 
the  man  belonged 
collected  a  big  sum 
of  money,  which  is 
being  spent  to  keep 
house  for  widow  and 
children. 

This  is  a  good  case,  but  by  no  means  one 
of  destitution,  which,  however,  is  true 
of  all ;  the  mother  is  proud  of  her 
children,  and  keeps  a  home  for  them 
decently  and  well.  She  told  us  that 
from  a  money  point  of  view  she  is 
better  off  than  when  her  husband 
was  alive,  as  he  only  earned  22s. 
a  week. 

There  were  other  cases,*but  these  are  a  fair  sample,  and  will,  I  think,  show  the  kind  of 
policy  which  prevails. 

We  attended  the  Parish  Council  meeting.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
assessable  value.  In  18—  £568,274;  in  18—  £624,309;  in  19—  £718,824;  and 
the  amount  of  poor  assessment  levied  has  increased  from  £24,621  in  18 —  to  £42,251 
in  19 — .  The  inspector  seemed  very  efficient  —  put  the  work  before  the  Council 
quickly,  and  practically  controlled  it.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  were  reported  by  the 
inspector  as  admitted  to  the  Home  on  various  grounds — bronchitis  and  nervous  debility, 
etc.,  etc.  A  few  cases  were  submitted  for  partial  discussion — cases,  for  instance,  of  a  widower 
with  four  children,  to  whom  considerable  outdoor  relief  was  given  ;  an  epileptic  sent  to 
the  poorhouse,  the  father  paying  2s.  a  week  ;  a  man  of  71  struck  of  the  roll  for  bad  con- 
duct ;  a  son-in-law,  only  morally  liable  to  help,  pressed  for  payment.  In  general  the 
policy,  even  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  outdoor  relief,  was  comparatively  strict, 
and  had,  since  Mr  *  *  had  been  appointed  inspector,  resulted  in  a  large  reduction  of  out- 
door relief,  as  the  printed  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission  shows. 

There  was  no  co-operation  with  charitable  institutions,  and  much  might  be  done  in 
that  direction.  Next  door  to  the  offices  of  the  Parish  Council  was  a  shelter  for  men  and 
women.  We  were  present  at  the  admission.  The  names  were  entered,  with  some  hardly 
important  particulars,  and  all  were  admitted.  A  *  *  Home  where  girls  working 
in  the  factories  were  lodged  did  not  seem  to  us  clean,  or,  so  far  as  we  could  find, 
satisfactory.    It  combined  a  lodging-house  for  women  with  a  shelter  and  a  rescue  home. 
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No.  135. 

The  Parish  Council. 

I  noted — what,  indeed,  appears  from  Mr  *  *  evidence — a  certain  veiled 
contempt  for  their  Parish  Council  in  the  minds  of  all  the  officials.  After  attending 
two  of  the  Committees  (all  the  meetings  are  in  the  evening),  we  inferred  that  this 
contempt  was  justified.  The  Councillors  whom  we  saw  at  work — three  of  them, 
by  the  way,  agents  for  burial  or  industrial  assurance  societies — struck  me  as  small- 
minded  men,  without  policy,  and  without  administrative  capacity,  but  determined  not 
to  be  "bossed"  by  their  able  officials.  The  deputy  inspector  brought  up  the  cases  (the 
applicants  not  attending),  whilst  the  inspector  recorded  the  Council's  decisions.  But 
the  deputy  inspector  never,  and  the  inspector  rarely,  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  Councillors  did  not  hesitate,  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases,  to  overrule  the  deputy 
inspector's  interim  decision.  These  overrulings  seemed  to  me  to  concern  the  cases  of 
which  Councillors  had  personal  knowledge,  the  burial  and  insurance  agents  being  notice- 
ably active  in  getting  aliment  allowed  or  increased.  Thus,  deserted  wivi's;,  and  widows 
(with  children)  of  doubtful  character  or  insanitary  environment,  were  put  on  the  roll 
for  aliment,  or  kept  on  the  roll,  against  the  interim  decision  of  the  deputy  inspector. 
At  the  Poorhouse  Committee,  the  master  of  the  Poorhouse  was  present,  and  tenders  for 
supplies  were  accepted  in  a  slipshod  way.  We  were  very  badly  impressed  with  the 
tone  and  procedure  as  to  contracts.  We  heard  afterwards  that  the  Councillors  have  an 
evil  reputation  in  the  city. 

The  Poor  on  Outdoor  Relief. 

I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  home  circumstances  of  the  women  receiving  aliment 
(normally  Is.  6d.  per  child,  nothing  for  mother)  in  respect  of  their  children.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  cases  to  which  I  was  taken  b}^  the  assistant  inspector  were  typical  of 
the  whole.  I  can  only  record  that  it  so  happened  that  every  family  that  I  visited  was 
living  in  premises  which  no  one  could  say  were  fit  for  child  occupation.  They  were 
dark,  crowded,  and  dirty;  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  distinctly  insanitary.  The 
assistant  inspector  called  my  attention  specially  to  two  cases,  a  deserted  wife  and  a  widow 
of  doubtful  character.  In  the  former  case,  we  found  two  children  alone  in  a  filthy  attic, 
the  boy  absent  from  school  on  the  plea  that  he  was  attending  the  out-patients'  depart- 
ment of  the  voluntary  hospital  for  a  sore  finger,  with  a  sister  under  school  age  sprawling 
on  the  floor.  The  mother,  leaving  a  two  months'  old  infant  with  some  neighbour,  was 
away  "  working  at  the  fish"  (herring-gutting).  She  received  from  the  parish  seven-and- 
sixpence  a  week  aliment,  and  a  neighbour  told  us  that  she  had  to  pay  four  shillings  a 
week  for  the  keep  of  the  prematurely  w^eaned  baby.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  widow, 
who,  with  three  children,  an  aged  mother,  and  two  grown-up  brothers,  was  living  in  two 
minute  rooms,  one  a  mere  cupboard  of  the  other.  The  widow  was  at  home  and  the 
room  was  filthy.    The  assistant  inspector  said  that  she  drank. 


No.  136. 

Finally,  we  visited  the  *  *  Poorhouse.  'J'his  has  been  recenth^  enlarged,  and 
is  certified  for  230.  The  present  inmates  are  61  men,  48  women,  and  17  children. 
There  is  a  nurse  in  each  sick  ward,  each  doing  her  own  dispensing,  and  a  local  doctor 
visits.  The  wards  are  bright  and  airy.  A  new  kitchen,  laundry,  and  store-rooms,  are 
part  of  the  new  additions,  and  are  on  a  scale  suitable  to  a  very  much  larger  institution. 
The  children  at  present  in  the  poorhouse  are  all  children  whose  parents  ;  ;-e  in  gaol  ;  we 
understand  that  they  were  not  going  to  school,  but  were  about  the  grounds.  Any 
infectious  or  contagious  cases  are  accommodated  at  the  lodge,  but  there  are  very  few. 
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No.  137. 

Boarded-out  Children. 

I  visited  boarcled-oat  cases  with  the  inspector,  Mr  *  *  ,  who  gives  his  whole 
time  to  this  work,  and  gets  round  about  once  a  cjuarter  to  each.  The  ten  I  went  to  are 
about  half  the  number  boarded  out  in  *  *  ,  and  are  with  relations.  Generally- 
speaking,  the  relations  take  the  children,  and  then  apply  for  assistance  to  maintain  them  ; 
so  that  the  homes  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  chosen  by  the  Council.  The  relief  given 
varies  from  Is.,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  beginning  to  earn,  to  3s.  6d., — the  latter  in  one  case 
only.  I  questioned  the  guardians  and  children  on  the  subject  of  food  ;  saw  the  sleeping 
accommodation,  and  in  some  cases  the  clothing ;  but  did  not  examine  the  bodies  of  the 
children.  A  few  were  not  back  from  school  ;  the  remainder,  with  two  exceptions,  were 
scrupulously  clean,  even  shining,  and  warmly  and  neatly  clad.  All  but  the  two  exceptions 
were  fed  largely  on  porridge  and  milk,  though  all  were  indulged  with  tea  also.  The 
homes  were  mostly  delightfully  clean  and  wholesome,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  two 
exceptions  were  clean.  But  one  of  the  latter  was  clean  at  the  expense  of  the  child  who 
had  been  kept  away  from  school  to  scrub,  and  was  a  frail,  nervous  little  thing,  in  very 
ragged  clothing.  There  were  no  signs  of  ill-treatment,  and  the  grandmother  seemed  not 
a  bad  old  thing  ;  but  it  is  a  case  which  should  be  very  carefully  watched.  There  is  an 
older  brother,  about  seventeen,  and  a  younger  brother  in  the  same  house. 

The  other  exception  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  small  for  his  age,  and  backward  in  school, 
Avhom  we  found  weeping-.  His  grandmother  said  she  had  been  admonishing  him  for 
loitering  over  an  errand,  and  she  was  probably  right ;  but  the  home  was  misery,  the  boy 
very  forlorn,  and  here  again  there  should  be  careful  supervision  for  a  time.  Most  of  the 
children  were  high  up  in  the  school,  but  these  two  were  low. 

I  thought  the  inspector  a  good  man,  knowing  his  cases  very  well ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  the  majority  of  cases  his  judgment  and  supervision  are  sufficient.  The 
point  is  whether,  for  the  sake  of  doubtful  cases,  it  would  be  well  to  supplement  his  work 
in  any  way  ? 

A  further  question  arises,  whether  the  relations  could  not  have  dispensed  with  the 
relief  in  some  cases  ?  The  inspector  thinks  decidedly  not ;  and  it  is  dithcult  to  draw  a 
line  between  homes  o-ood  enouo-h  for  children  and  those  too  o-ood  for  relief.  In  one  case 
the  child  was  nephew  to  a  famous  K.C.,  who  refused  to  assist;  but  the  home  of  the 
grandparents  with  whom  he  was  boarded,  though  beautifully  clean  and  comfortable,  was 
quite  humble. 


No.  138. 

The  elaborate  new  Poorhouse,  three  miles  distant  from  the  city,  has  only  just  been 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  £124,000,  in  substitution  for  two  old  buildings  in  the  city.  We 
were  not  favourably  impressed  with  the  construction  of  the  building,  which  seemed 
extravagant  without  being  adapted  to  the  requirements.  The  institution  is  one  of  the 
large,  mixed,  indiscriminate  general  "  workhouses,"  which  we  regret  to  see  springing  up 
in  the  Scotch  towns.  There  was  no  possibility  of  proper  regimen  (except  for  the  sick), 
and  no  real  segregation  of  the  different  classes.  The  master  himself  pointed  out  to  us 
that  the  "  ordinaries  "  (whom  we  should  call  able-bodied)  were  able  to  roam  all  over  the 
building  ;  he  expressly  complained  that  they  had  access  to  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry. 
The  sick  wards  were  airy  and  pleasant,  but,  I  gathered,  not  well  arranged  architecturally, 
or  well  equipped.  The  sick  children  were  dispersed  among  these  wards ;  one  of  them 
was  sitting  disconsolate  in  a  ward  containing  senile  old  men,  some  of  them  in  a  dying 
condition.  The  nursing  staff  was  numerically  stronger  than  in  the  *  *  poor- 
houses,  but  the  whole  institution,  with  its  five  or  six  hundred  inmates,  depended,  like 
the  *  *  institutions,  on  one  young  lady  doctor,  aided  only  by  visits  of  a 
eonsulting  physician  from  the  town  three  miles  away.  The  children,  of  whom  there 
were  nearly  a  hundred,  went  (if  of  school  age)  to  a  public  elementary  school  a  mile  and 
a  half  away.  By  an  extraordinary  provision,  these  children  had  their  dinner  at  half- 
p»ast  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  tea  meal  at  a  quarter  to  six  !    For  the  children  under 
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school  age,  and  for  those  too  weak  to  accomplish  the  walk  to  and  from  school,  there 
was  absolutely  no  sort  of  training  provided. 


No.  139. 

This  house  was  built  three  years  since.  It  is  the  propert}^  of  the  parish  of  *  *  , 
but  boarders  are  received  from  *  *  and  *  .  There  is  accommodation  for  326 
inmates,  and  at  the  present  time  we  found  170,  viz.,  87  men,  46  women,  23  boys  and 
14  girls.  Some  of  the  children  had  been  in  the  house  more  than  six  months,  although 
it  was  against  the  general  principle  of  boarding-out.  The  sick  were  20  in  all,  the 
infirm  24.  We  were  present  at  the  dinner,  which  was  w^ell  served  and  consisted  of 
a  good  bowl  of  soup,  the  meat  from  which  the  soup  had  been  made,  and  bread  and 
cheese.  The  children  dined  with  the  other  inmates.  The  house  as  a  whole  was 
well  arranged  and  clean,  but  wanting  in  smartness.  The  offices  w'ere  good,  the  governor 
and  matr  on  both  efficient  and  kindly,  but  the  staff  is  inadequate. 


No.  140. 

Relief  Committee. 

There  were  four  Parish  Councillors  present.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  had  before 
him  a  book  containing  a  list  of  cases.  Beyond  placing  a  mark  opposite  each  name  wheni 
dealt  with,  he  took  little  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Assistant  Inspector  presented  each 
case,  reading  out  the  particulars  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  All  of  the  cases  had  been  dealt  with 
by  the  iVssistant  Inspector,  and  the  Relief  Committee  did  no  more  than  approve  his  action, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  the  question  of  adequacy  of  the  aliment  was  raised,  but  no 
alteration  was  made.  The  Clerk  directed  the  proper  line  of  procedure  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty,  and  those  requiring  further  inquiry  respecting  settlement,  etc.  The  part  played 
by  the  Parish  Councillors  was  very  small  in  comparison,  to  that  of  the  officials.  No 
applicants  appeared  in  person,  and  we  were  informed  that  this  is  the  general  practice. 

The  number  of  cases  dealt  with  was  about  200,  belonging  to  four  Assistant  Inspectors' 
districts.  The  amount  of  aliment  varied  according  to  circumstances,  varying  from  2s.  6d. 
to  5s.  for  old  people,  and  2s.  to  2s.  6d,  for  children  of  widows.  The  amocrnt  given  to  a 
widow  with  cliildren  {where  necessary),  in  addition  to  the  allowance  for  the  cliildren,  in 
some  cases  reached  5s. 


No.  141. 

Boarding-out  with  Relatives. 

All  the  "  boarded-out "  cases  to  which  I  was  taken  (and  the  boarding-out  inspector 
declared  them  to  be  typical)  were  in  homes  of  an  entirely  different  character  to  those 
of  the  aliment  cases.  For  each  child  the  Parish  Council  (often  not  that  of  *  *  y 
paid  from  two  to  four  shillings  per  week.  In  two  out  of  eight  cases  the  circumstances 
seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory.  The  rooms  were  dirt}^  or  the  "guardian"  of  doubtful 
character.  In  four  out  of  the  eight  cases,  the  circumstances  were  quite  admirable  (upjjer 
artisan  class).  In  two  cases,  the  circumstances  were  passable.  But  the  boarding-out 
inspector  much  preferred  boarding-out  in  the  country,  and  disliked  boarding-out  with 
relatives.    He  objected  to  the  boarding-out  of  lunatics. 
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No.  142. 

We  visited  first  the  office  of  the  Parish  Council,  and  saw  the  inspector.  We 
went  through  his  books.  There  is  an  application  book  in  which  all  cases  are  entci'ed, 
very  many  of  them  cases  of  tramps  who  passed  the  doctor.  In  one  instance,  the  "cause" 
as  certified  was  fatigue.    Many  columns  are  left  unfilled. 

Of  837  cases  in  the  j^ear,  only  203  were  local.  There  is  also  a  report  book,  with 
careful  details  as  to  settlement.  It  was  a  non-official  book,  we  were  told,  but  necessary  for 
the  inspector's  work.  When  further  questions  were  asked,  other  slips,  visiting  slips,  had  to 
be  sent  for.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  system  might  be  improved,  and  that  all  the 
information  might  be  brought  into  one  record  book  or  on  to  case  papers.  The  casual 
sick  house,  which  we  afterwards  saw,  consists  of  two  rather  small  rooms,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women,  and  accommodation  for  a  caretaker.  The  ventilation  is  quite  insufficient. 
There  are  two  broad  bunks  with  head-rests  in  tlie  men's  room.  It  would  take  about  eight 
men.  There  had  been  seven  men  admitted  and  two  women  the  previous  night.  The 
men  and  women  get  oatmeal  brose  coming  and  going.  Before  the  police  used  to  admit, 
and  the  medical  certificate  was  not  required.  Now  the  vagrants  have  to  go  to  the  inspector 
and  the  medical  relief  is  required  in  all  but  exceptional  cases.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  numbers  have  fallen  to  a  very  few.  Before  the  numbers  were  very  large  and  the  place 
alwa3^s  overcrowded. 

One  Commissioner  inspected  the  Combination  Poorhouse.  It  seemed  dirt)^  and 
ill-ventilatcd.  The  governor's  wife  was  the  nurse  ;  and  she  had  to  go  away  all  day  to 
take  some  children  to  the.  place  where  they  were  to  stay.  There  were  several  patients 
suffering  from  serious  illness,  on  whom,  if  anythmg  was  wanted,  there  was  no  one  to  attend 
in  her  absence  except  old  women,  who  were  inmates  and  apparently  quite  unsuitable  for 
such  work.    More  nursing  help  was  much  wanted.    The  house  could  be  altered  without 

much  expense  and  made  quite  good  and  serviceable.    There  were,  on         *    19  , 

fourteen  inmates.    It  could  accommodate  (?)  eighty. 

We  saw  a  good,  well-managed  Cottage  Hospital. 


No.  143. 

*    *  Shelter. 

This  shelter  was  originally  opened  in  18  ,  but  the  present  premises,  costing  between 

£7000  and  £9000,  were  only  opened  a  year  ago.  They  accommodate  80  able-bodied 
single  men,  and  there  were  in  residence  44  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  object  of  the 
home  is  to  provide  such  men  with  food  and  lodging  on  condition  that  they  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  return.  The  loafer  is  very  soon  discovered  and  turned  out  of  doors,  but 
men  who  are  honestly  desirous  of  working  are  very  well  treated  in  the  establishment. 
The  employment  is  chiefly  firewood-making,  but  there  are  also  carpet-beating  and  stone- 
breaking,  the  latter  being  used  practically  as  a  test  of  a  man's  willingness  to  work.  The 
stick-splitters  are  paid  at  Trade  Union  piece  rates,  from  which  Is.  a  day  is  deducted  for 
board  and  lodging,  the  balance  being  retained  by  the  superintendent  and  handed  to  them 
when  they  leave. 

From  the  earnings'  sheets,  which  were  shown  to  us  by  the  superintendent,  it  appeared 
that  from  13s.  to  15s.  per  week  is  the  maximum  wage  earned  by  an  individual.  One  man 
who  had  left  on  the  mornino;  of  our  visit  had  thus  had  10s.  4d.  handed  to  him  after  a 
month's  work. 

The  average  stay  is  a  month,  and  three  months  has  been  fixed  as  a  limit.  The 
special  feature  of  the  institution,  which  is  beautifully  kept,  is  that  it  is  entirely  managed 
by  one  paid  official — the  superintendent — who  also  does  the  buying  and  selling  for  the 
establishment.  The  household  work  and  cooking  are  done  by  the  men  themselves,  under 
his  supervision.  The  food  is  plain  but  nourishing,  and  is  ample.  The  working  hours  are 
7.30  to  5.30,  and  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  The  men  are  allowed  out  on  any  evening  in 
the  week,  and  also  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays,  the  only  stipulation  being  that 
they  shall  return  by  9.45.  They  must  of  course  be  sober.  Any  man  returning  the  worse 
for  drink  is  taken  in,  but  is  discharjred  the  next  morninii-.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
go  out,  there  is  a  reading  and  recreation  room  suj)plied  with  magazines,  papers,  etc. 

The  shelter  is  not  self-supporting,  about  £300  being  annually  required  for  its  upkeep. 
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On  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the  best  establishments  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.  The 
manngement  seems  excellent,  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  stick-splitters  {having,  no  doubt, 
the  incentive  of  remuneration  before  them)  did  their  work  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
Jetharo-ic  movements  of  the  same  class  of  individual  as  seen  in  the  casual  wards  of  a 
workhouse. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  shelter,  the  superintendent  assured  us  that  the  proportion  of 
men  who  came  back  to  the  institution  after  once  leaving  it  is  not  large.  The  shelter  is 
carried  on  in  close  co-operation  with  the  *  *  Association,  and  since  the  establishment 
■of  the  Farm  Colony  at    *    *    ,  about  300  men  have  been  sent  from  the  shelter  to  it. 

Home  for  Irtjirm  ChildreM. 

This  home,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  densely  populated  neighbourhood,  is  beautifully 
kept  and  reflects  an  air  of  kindly  sympathy  and  comfort  which  are  entirely  absent  from  a 
Poor  Law  institution. 

It  accommodates  100  children  between  the  ages  of  5  to  1  3.  A  large  number  of  toys 
have  been  provided  for  the  children,  and  there  is  a  schoolroom  in  which  such  instruction 
as  can  be  given  them  is  provided  by  a  lady  teacher.  The  children  seemed  perfectly  happy 
in  spite  of  their  infirmities,  which  are  often  terrible. 


No.  144. 

Boarding-  Out. 

We  went  on  *  *  with  Mr  *  to  visit  the  children  boarded  out  from 
*  *  in  the  above  neighbourhoods.  We  went  first  to  a  tidy  cottage  where 
A  *  *  was  boarded.  The  boy  was  at  school,  but  we  saw  the  guardian,  a  thoroughly 
nice  woman.  ^  *  *  had  been  delicate  when  first  boarded  out,  but  was  now  much 
stronger.  The  guardian  thought  we  might  be  come  to  take  him  away,  and  seemed 
quite  frightened  ;  she  had  had  charge  of  him  many  years.  A  respectable  young  man, 
her  son,  sitting  at  dinner,  seemed  fond  of  him.  We  went  on  to  the  school  and  saw 
the  boy,  a  very  bright  intelligent  little  fellow.  We  saw  in  the  school,  also,  a  boy  of 
twelve,  with  a  heavy-looking,  low-class  look.  He  had  only  been  boarded  out  since 
November,  and  was  very  backward.  The  teacher  thought  he  was  lazy,  but  he  looked 
stupid  and  undeA^eloped  ;  she  took  him  to  be  nine,  but  he  was  really  twelve  years  old. 
The  master  of  the  school  was  hopeful  of  his  progressing  gradually,  and  so  was  the 
inspector,  and  they  talked  over  the  advisability  of  moving  him  from  the  present  guardian. 
He  had  very  dirty  habits,  and  the  inspector  thought  the  guardian  had  got  out  of  heart  about 
him.  He  looked  a  most  unpromising  bo)'.  We  then  went  on  to  his  home.  I  expected 
to  hear  that  the  woman  ivished  him  to  leave,  but  she  seemed  quite  ready  to  try  further 
with  him.  She  was  a  very  nice  woman  and  had  brought  up  several  boarded-out  children. 
Five  lads,  now  started  in  life,  had  been  over  at  the  New  Year  to  see  her,  and  had  had 
their  photographs  taken.  One  was  a  joiner,  one  a  machinist  earning  good  wages,  two 
were  coopers,  one  was  working  on  a  farm.  She  had  a  long  talk  with  the  inspector  about 
the  mother  of  seven  children  boarded  out  who  had  recently  died  in  the  workhouse,  a  most 
disreputable  woman  whose  disgrace  the  lads  had  felt  deeply.  One  of  these  lads,  learning 
joiner}''  in  *  *  ,  touched  his  hat  as  we  passed  him.  He  looked  a  nice  lad  ;  he  is  earning 
3s.  6d.,  and  the  parish  adds  2s.  till  he  is  more  proficient.  One  little  boy,  T  *  *  , 
on  his  way  from  school,  greeting  the  inspector  with  "  i  am  dux." 

We  next  went  on  to  *  .  The  first  house  we  went  to  had  four  children  boarded 
out.  It  was  a  good  house  and  good  furniture,  but  the  woman,  who  had  taken  over  the 
children  after  her  mother's  death,  did  not  look  up  to  the  other  foster  parents.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  a  small  shop  where  there  was  a  girl  of  twenty-six  hopelessly  crippled  with  spinal 
disease.  She  had  been  boarded  there  by  the  parish  for  twenty  years,  the  disease  shewing 
itself  when  she  was  about  thirteen.  She  seemed  absolutely  one  of  the  family,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  Avidow  and  two  grown-up  daughters.  The  parish  still  pa3^s  5s.  weekly  for 
"  M  *  *  ."  They  decline  any  offer  of  clothes  from  the  parish,  and  evidently  she  is  quite 
one  of  the  family.  The  next  home  we  visited  was  one  of  the  ver}^  best.  Three  girls  were 
boarded  there,  sisters  of  the  joiner  lad  we  had  seen  in  *  *  .  M  *  *  ,  the  eldest,  works 
at  the  paper  mill  Mr.  *  *  explained  that,  as  a  rule,  they  preferred  service  for  the 
girls,  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  factory  was  a  good  one,  and  so  close  to  the  old  home 
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that  the  girl  resided  with  the  foster  parents,  the  parish  quite  approved  of  the  employment. 
The  two  younger  sisters  came  in  from  school  bright  and  bonnie.  We  heard  much  of  a 
certain  J  *  ,  a  former  boarder,  now  married  to  a  well-to-do  engineer,  who  had  invited 
the  foster  father  on  a  visit,  and  had  a  nice  home.  Also  of  a  W  *  *  doing  well  in  *  , 
who  had  just  sent  for  his  brother  W  *  *  to  join  him.  W  *  *  had  been  to  say  goodbye 
to  his  foster  parents  before  sailing.  We  went  to  a  blacksmith's,  where  were  two  boys,  a 
great  contrast  to  one  another.  J  *  *  ,  who  had  been  there  some  years,  bright  and  well- 
grown,  and  intelligent.  The  other  boy  had  only  been  there  three  weeks  ;  he  looked  sullen 
and  unresponsive,  but  both  foster  parents  and  inspector  seemed  quite  hopeful  about  him. 
It  seemed  he  had  run  away  when  told  he  was  to  be  boarded  out.  I  make  no  doubt  he 
was  frightened,  he  looked  suspicious,  like  one  who  has  been  ill-treated.  His  little  sister 
was  there  too,  but  we  did  not  see  her.  One  boy  we  saw  was  sadly  paralysed  ;  he  trembled 
and  shook  and  could  hardly  walk.  He  was  a  big  lad,  and  longing  to  be  at  work.  He 
wanted,  he  told  us,  to  drive  a  cart,  but  looked  unlike  any  work.  They  recounted,  however, 
his  feats  :  how  when  he  came  he  couldn't  get  across  the  road,  and  now  he  could  get  down 
to  the  bridge  !  We  saw  a  few  other  children  besides,  but  these  are  the  ones  I  remember 
most  distinctly. 

It  looked  as  if  the  children  were  entirely  and  naturally  absorbed  into  the  working- 
population  :  they  seemed  really  loved  and  well  cared  for,  the  foster  parent's  home  was  evi- 
dently their  home  during  life,  and  their  success  the  pride  of  the  parents.  The  inspector 
seemed  on  admirable  terms  with  all  concerned,  to  have  an  intimate  individual  knowledge 
of  all  the  children  and  foster  parents,  and  to  have  experience  in  starting  the  children  in  life. 
It  is  a  system  which  must,  one  would  think,  work  well  in  the  main,  and  especially  where  the 
tone  and  surroundings  of  a  village  are  good.  It  is  one  based  on  careful  selection  of  homes 
and  trust  and  confidence,  afterwards.  Certainly,  here,  the  inspector  was  in  near  touch 
with  the  people,  and  was  sympathetic  and  wise.  Whether  any  neglect  or  ill  treatment 
would  take  place,  one  cannot  tell,  where  conditions  were  not  so  favourable.  But  it  is  quite 
a  question  whether  something  may  not  be  rightly  risked  to  provide  children,  not  only 
with  education  and  a  start  in  life,  which  good  schools  can  do,  but  with  a  home  for  life 
and  memory  of  those  who  have  been  like  parents. 


No.  145. 

The  "  Parochicd  Lodging  Houses." 

Of  these,  Ave  visited  two,  one  with  eight  and  the  other  with  thirty-six  separate 
rooms.  These  simple  cottage  homes  impressed  us  most  favourably  as  a  provision  for  the 
aged.  They  amount  to  the  provision,  in  addition  to  aliment,  of  three  or  four  shillings  a 
week,  of  one  furnished  room,  firing,  the  necessary  service,  and  such  nursing  and  medical 
attendance  as  may  be  required.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  institutions  ;  there  is 
a  minimum  of  rules  ;  and  the  matron  is  rather  a  co-operative  housekeeper  and  nurse 
than  a  controlling  ruler.  The  inmates  could  either  buy  their  own  food,  or  (most  usual)- 
hand  their  aliment  to  the  matron  to  be  expended  for  them.  They  could  either  cook 
their  own  meals  in  their  own  rooms  (all  of  which,  at  the  end  of  June,  had  fires),  or 
have  their  meals  cooked  in  the  kitchen,  and  brought  up  to  them.  There  was  no  common 
dining-hall.  I  was  struck  by  the  comfort,  and  in  some  instances  with  the  charm,  of  the 
rooms,  decked  out  with  the  inmate's  own  ornaments  and  extra  furniture  ;  and,  above  all, 
with  the  comfort  for  the  aged,  of  the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms,  the  control  of  their 
own  fires  and  their  own  meals,  with  liberty  to  go  out,  and  to  receive  their  friends. 
With  an 3^  system  of  old  age  pensions,  I  can  foresee  a  great  multiplication  of  such  joint 
homes,  perhaps  provided  by  voluntary  charity. 


No.  146. 

AVe  visited  the  Parish  Council  Offices  and  there  saw  in  the  first  instance  the  applicants 
for  relief  and  the  method  of  receiving  their  applications.  The  latter  appeared  to  us  to 
be  on  rather  a  wholesale  scale  and  capable  of  improvement. 

^Ve  then  attended  one  of  the  two  Relief  Committees.  The  sitting  member  of  the 
Committee  said  that  he  had  only  recently  been  elected  to  the  Parish  Council,  and 
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was  therefore  quite  new  to  the  work.  In  fact  this  was  only  the  second  or  third  occa- 
sion on  which  he  had  administered  relief.  His  short  experience  had  convinced  him 
that  one  must  serve  a  five  or  six  years'  apprenticeship  to  be  able  to  administer  relief 
properly.  On  one  side  of  him  sat  one  of  the  chief  indoor  assistant  inspectors,  who  acted 
as  an  assessor,  and  on  his  other  side  one  of  the  outdoor  assistant  inspectors,  who  read  out 
the  particulars  of  each  case. 

The  applicants  attend,  but  are  not  called  in  every  case.    On  the  whole  Mr    *  * 
dealt  with  the  cases  very  satisfactorily,  and  his  modesty  enabled  him  continually  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  officials  on  either  side  of  him,  on  the  principles  to  be  adopted.  The 
allowances  granted  seemed  sufficiently  liberal. 

*  *  District  Hospital.  We  then  visited  *  *  ,  one  of  the  two  District 
Hospitals  for  acute  cases.  Dr  *  ,  the  superintendent  of  both  hospitals,  escorted 
us  round  the  institution.  It  is  plainly  but  substantially  built  and  beautifully  kept.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  only  about  half  full,  Dr  *  *  explaining  that  this  was  the 
"  between  "  season — the  spring  diseases  having  gone,  and  the  summer  diseases  having  not 
yet  arrived. 

There  is  an  excellently  ecpiipped  operating  theatre,  and  the  nursing  stafi"  is  adequate. 
Dr  *  *  explained  that  between  the  two  hospitals  he  performs  about  200  operations 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  For  a  new  hospital  the  arrangements  for  serving  the  food  seemed 
to  us  to  be  very  defective.  The  food  has  to  be  carried  from  the  kitchen  across  the  court- 
yard from  one  block  to  another,  and  was  so  carried  in  open  dishes.  There  is,  however,  a 
hot  plate  in  the  service  room  of  each  block. 

After  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council,  we  visited  *  *  Poorhouse. 
containing  1600  beds,  and  providing  accommodation  for  (a)  aged  and  infirm  paupers  of 
the  better  class,  (b)  chronic  sick  eases,  and  (c)  children. 

The  Poorhouse  or  Hospital,  as  it  is  called,  stands  on  a  very  extensive  site  in  an  excellent 
open  situation  on  the  side  or  summit  of  a  hill.  The  buildings  seemed  to  be  too  much 
scattered,  but  with  the  exception  of  these  three  divisions,  above  mentioned,  no  attempt  is 
made  at  further  classification  of  the  inmates.  There  are  a  number  of  shelter  sheds  for  the 
open-air  treatment  of  phthisis.  [These  are  not  particularly  well  adapted  for  their  purpose, 
and  they  are  so  arranged  that  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  is  impossible.]  The  worst 
feature  of  the  institution  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  children's  department,  in  which  there 
are  a  large  number  of  children.  Their  quarters  are  sufficiently  apart,  but  nothing  is  done 
to  make  a  children's  home  of  them,  and  the  children  themselves  appeared  dull  and  irre- 
sponsive. We  saw  no  paid  official  near  them.  They  a;re  the  children  of  "  in  and  out 
parents,"  a  low  class,  not  suitable  for  boarding  out. 


No.  147. 

I  attended  a  district  meeting  of  the  *  *  Society,  and  witnessed  tha  method 
adopted  in  dealing  with  applications  for  help  coming  before  that  body. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  a  gentleman  from  the  central  office  presided  at  the 
meeting,  and  there  were  also  three  ladies  present,  one  holding  the  position  of  secretary, 
and  the  others  presumably  district  visitors. 

The  particulars  of  the  cases  are  in  the  first  instance  carefully  recorded  by  the 
secretary  in  an  inquiry  paper  which  appeared  ample  in  its  scope,  inasmuch  as  no  detail 
in  respect  to  the  character  or  antecedents  of  the  applicant  was  omitted,  and  the  particulars 
of  his  or  her  family  fully  set  forth. 

The  applicant's  statements  in  respect  to  last  employment  and  cause  for  leaving 
are,  whenever  practicable,  verified  either  by  communication  or  personal  interview  with 
employers,  and  if  belonging  to  any  religious  body,  the  minister  of  such  church  inter- 
viewed or  written  to  in  respect  to  character,  and  these  replies  are  entered  on  or  attached 
to  the  inquiry  form,  one  important  point  always  insisted  upon  being  to  ascertain  whether 
the  applicant  has  ever  applied  for  parish  relief  or  known  to  the  inspector  of  poor,  being 
assured  by  the  chairman  that  a  close  co-operation  existed  between  the  Society  and  these 
officials. 

An  instance  bearing  out  this  statement  came  under  my  notice,  in  the  case  of  an  aged 
couple,  whose  son  (a  single  young  man)  had  left  home  some  few  weeks  previously,  and  it  was 
believed  at  that  time  was  working  at  a  coal  mine  some  few  miles  away,  and  in  this  case 
it  was  decided  that  before- affording  any  relief,  inquiries  should  be  made  from  the  managers 
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of  the  coal  mine  as  to  whether  he,  the  lad,  was  working  there,  and,  if  so,  he,  the  chairman,, 
would  get  the  inspector  of  the  poor  to  write  to  him. 

This  procedure,  it  was  explained,  would  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
character  of  the  individual,  and  the  object  to  be  attained.  In  the  present  instance,  it  being 
to  cause  the  son  to  realise  and  fulfil  his  duty  towards  his  parents,  it  was  thought  that 
a  letter  from  the  inspector  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Fresh  applications  are  dealt  with  first,  after  which  appeals  from  former  recipients  were 
taken  up,  and  these,  although  small  in  number,  were  exceedingly  varied  in  character,  and 
doubtless  constituted  a  fair  representation  of  the  kind  of  cases  dealt  with. 

Amongst  the  new  applications  there  were  two  in  which  want  of  employment  was  the 
primary  cause  of  distress,  but  in  neither  instance  was  any  decision  to  relieve  them  come 
to  at  the  meeting. 

One  of  these  was  a  man  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  one  only  of  working  age  (a 
girl),  earning  10s.  per  week,  and  upon  this  amount  the  entire  family  lived,  their  rent 
being  considerably  in  arrears. 

The  applicant  had  been  employed  at  a  firm  attending  to  electric  lamps,  and,  it  was 
alleged,  discharged  because  he  failed  to  clean  them  properly.  The  reply  of  the  firm  to 
inquiries  made  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  another  department  and 
in  consequence  discharged  himself,  and  in  this  evidence  it  was  decided  not  a  case  th.e- 
society  could  take  up.  The  other  case  was  that  of  an  old  couple  about  58  years  of 
age,  the  man  being  a  compositor  by  trade,  who  had  run  out  of  his  burial  society  and  Trade 
Union  and  was  only  casualiy  employed.  There  were  three  sons,  two  of  which  were- 
married  and  had  families  to  support,  the  third  one  (a  single  man)  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  plumbing  trade,  but  owing  to  slackness  of  work  in  that  department  he  had  left  home 
and  had  taken  to  labouring  work  at  a  coal  pit  some  miles  away. 

A  note  was  received  from  this  man  to  the  efi'ect  that,  hearing  of  a  chance  of  two  days' 
work  at    *    *    he  had  gone  there  to  look  after  it,  and  his  wife  appeared  in  his  stead. 

She  was  questioned  by  the  chairman,  especially  in  regard  to  this  single  son  who  had 
left  home,  a  circumstance  which  he,  the  chairman,  did  not  seem  satisfied  with,  but  she  could 
off'er  no  explanation  for  his  conduct,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  inquiries  from  his  employer, 
with  the  ultimate  intention  of  getting  the  inspector  of  the  poor  to  write  to  him,  and  in 
the  meantime,  he,  the  chairman,  dismissed  the  woman,  with  the  suggestion  that,  as  her 
husband  had  the  prospect  of  two  days'  work,  she  could  manage  to  get  along.  Her  low- 
toned  reply  I  could  not  hear. 

The  chairman  explained  that,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  overlapping,  the  collection 
of  subscriptions  to  carry  on  the  work  was  done  entirely  by  the  central  office,  a  condition 
being  laid  down  that  each  district  should  be  self-supporting,  and  he  assured  us  there  was 
no  lack  of  funds  forthcoming  for  dealing;  with  all  suitable  cases  comino-  before  them. 

This  being  my  first  personal  experience  of  the  methods  under  which  assistance  is 
rendered  by  the  Society,  my  impression  was,  that  if  all  branches  in  *  *  are  conducted 
on  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  one  visited,  then  no  one  need  fear  that  any  but  the  most 
deserving  cases  of  distress  will  be  assisted  out  of  its  funds,  and  will  of  necessity  leave  a 
large  proportion  of  refusals  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities. 


No.  148. 
Relief  Committee. 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  a  Relief  Committee  of  the  *  *  Parish  Council.  The 
Relief  Committee  as  usual  consisted  of  one  Parish  Councillor,  an  assessor,  and  an  assistant 
inspector  or  relieving  officer.  The  cases  heard  were  not  in  many  instances  of  a  very 
interesting  character,  but  the  following  points  seemed  to  us  worthy  of  notice  : — 

1.  High  Amount  of  Relief . 

In  the  case  of  widows  on  what  was  called  the  "  *  *  " — that  is,  widows  of 
a  good  character  without  any  other  means  of  support — the  relief  given  was  altogether  on 
a  very  much  larger  scale  than  that  usual  in  England.  For  instance,  15s.  to  18s.  a  week 
was  quite  a  common  allowance  for  a  widow  with  one  or  two  children. 
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2.  Lenient  Interpretation  of Destitution." 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  earnings  coming  into  some  of  the 
families  to  which  out  relief  was  granted.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  widow  with  six  children, 
three  dependent  and  three  independent  (the  family  earning  between  them  something 
between  45s.  and  50s.  a  week),  received  3s.  relief,  being  Is.  in  respect  of  each  dependent 
child, 

3.  Domination  of  the  Officials. 

The  assessor  invariably  assumed  the  right  of  dismissing  the  applicant  when  he 
thought  fit,  and  on  several  occasions  seemed  to  do  so  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
arguments  of  the  applicant  were  apparently  influencing  the  Parish  Councillor  in  a  direction 
which  he  (the  assessor)  thought  undesirable.  In  one  instance  the  assessor  wished  to 
caution  a  widow  who  had  been  reported  as  uncleanly  in  her  habits  and  household ;  the 
result  of  the  caution  would  have  been  that  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence  the  relief  would 
have  been  diminished.  The  Parish  Councillor,  however,  objected  and  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  caution  her,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  assessor  had  the  caution  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  :  thus,  in  fact,  reversing  or  over-riding  the  decision  of 
the  Parish  Councillor.  We  may  add  that  in  this  particular  instance,  the  influence  of  the 
officials  seemed  all  exercised  in  the  right  direction.  We  were  not  much  impressed  by  the 
Parish  Councillor,  who,  we  were  credibly  informed,  was  a  money  lender,  not  unaddicted  to 
drink.  The  whole  proceedings,  however,  very  much  impressed  us  with  the  great  power 
of  the  assessor  and  the  assistant  inspector  to  enforce  uniformity. 

On  *  *  I  visited  a  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Parish  Council 
of  the  parish  of  *  *  .  The  parish  is  divided  into  twelve  relief  districts,  with  an 
assistant  inspector  of  poor  (relieving  officer)  in  charge  of  each.  The  usual  practice  in 
administering  relief  is  for  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  to  sit  individually  in 
rotation  upon  Committees  which  meet  daily  except  Saturday.  They  are  attended  by 
the  assistant  inspector  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  are  advised  by  one  of  the  superior 
officers  or  assistant  inspector,  and  frequently  by  the  inspector  of  poor  himself.  Some- 
times two  members  sit  on  the  Committee,  and  sometimes  two  Committees  sit  in  different 
rooms  to  overtake  the  work.  Each  case  has  of  course  previously  been  before  the 
Medical  Offiser,  four  of  whom  attend  daily  at  stated  hours  ;  and  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  applicant,  the  state  of  his  home  (if  any),  and  other  conditions  have  been  fully 
inquired  into  and  reported  on  beforehand.  There  is  an  appeal  to  a  Relief  Appeal 
Committee,  and  sometimes  to  the  Council.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  only  one  member 
was  present  along  with  a  superior  officer  and  the  assistant  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
district  from  which  the  application  came,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  full  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  each  applicant  who  asks  relief.  (Mr  *  *  ,  the  inspector 
of  poor,  was  absent  for  the  day.)  Some  eight  or  ten  applications  were  heard  whilst  I 
was  there.  Some  of  them  were  new ;  some  of  them  cases  which  had  received  relief  on 
previous  occasions.  Two  of  them  at  least  were  artisans,  who  were  suffering  from  phthisis, 
and  who  had  previously  been  under  treatment  in  the  poorhouse  infirmary,  where  special 
provision  is  made  for  such  cases,  and  special  instruction  is  given  in  the  measures  they 
should  take  to  continue  their  cure  in  the  event  of  their  discharging  themselves. 

It  was  instructive  that  in  at  least  one  of  these  cases  the  applicant  informed  us  that 
owing  to  the  advice  which  he  received  in  the  infirmary,  on  returning  home  he  had,  being 
a  married  man  with  a  family,  occu})ied  a  separate  sleeping  apartment  and  had  isolated 
himself  as  far  as  he  could  from  his  wife  and  his  children  ;  the  window  of  his  room  being 
always  kept  open. 

In  each  of  the  cases  where  the  applicants  were  suffering  from  phthisis,  the  application 
was  not  for  infirmary  treatment,  but  for  outdoor  medical  relief,  and  it  was  decided,  I 
think  rightly,  by  the  Relief  Committee  that  the  circumstances  were  such  as  called  for 
hospital  treatment,  and  not  relief  of  the  nature  asked  for.  The  reports  of  the  Medical 
Officers  and  other  very  full  information  as  to  the  applicants  and  their  circumstances  and 
surroundings  were  before  the  Committee. 

On  the  whole  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  thorough  and  complete  way  in 
which  all  the  cases  coming  up  for  decision  were  dealt  with,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
urged  that  there  was  not  the  very  fullest  inquiry  and  the  fullest  information  before  the 
Committee,  or  that  insufficient  consideration  was  given  to  any  individual  case. 

It  may  be  useful  to  .add  that  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  in  Scotland  as 
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regards  phthisis  is,  that  it  shall  be  treated  rather  by  the  Public  Health  than  by  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities.  In  an  official  Circular  it  has  been  suggested  to  Local  Authorities  that 
phthisis  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  notifialjle  diseases,  but  only  where  provision  has 
first  been  made  for  its  treatment  by  them.  Cases  which  have  got  beyond  the  curative 
stage,  and  where  the  patient  is  not  in  a  position  to  gain  his  livelihood,  and  accordingly 
asks  for  relief,  are  of  course  cases  for  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  where  there  is  an  applica- 
tion for  such  relief.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Public  Health  Authorities  are  frequently 
in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the  accommodation  provided  in  the  public  health  hospitals, 
at  any  rate  at  those  times  of  the  year  when  it  is  not  all  occupied  by  cases  of  infectious 
diseases. 

In  Counties  or  districts  where  there  are  two  or  three  such  hospitals,  it  is  under 
consideration  whether  one  of  them  should  not  be  utilised  for  this  purpose. 


No.  149. 

The  Boarded- out  Lunatic. 

This  was  a  melancholy  and  almost  a  tragic  case.  R  *  *  ,  an  able-bodied  male 
lunatic,  about  twenty,  was  boarded  out  by  a  Parish  Council  with  a  "  small  holder,"  who 
had  accepted  him  without  payment  in  return  for  his  labour.  We  find  the  wife  in  a  state 
of  nervous  collapse  from  fear  of  her  lodger,  and  longing  to  be  rid  of  him.  She  had 
three  little  girls,  and  she  explained  that  she  lived  in  terror  of  what  this  young  imbecile 
might  do.  He  had  been  there  for  six  weeks,  and  her  husband  was  quite  incapable  of 
managing  him.  The  farmer  with  whom  he  had  previously  been  boarded  out  had  made  him 
work  by  personal  chastisement.  "  But  P  '*  *  ,"  explained  the  tearful  wife,  "threatens 
to  beat  my  husband."  In  this  dilemma,  she  had  persuaded  her  husband  to  let  him  go 
out  to  work  by  the  day  for  other  farmers.  He  was  supposed  to  bring  back  the  shilling 
a  day  that  he  earned  ;  but  he  had  gone  off'  during  the  past  three  days  (and  nights)  to  the 
horse-fair,  and  had  come  back  without  a  penny.  The  wife  implored  us  to  get  the 
parish  inspector  to  take  him  away  immediately.  To  this  end  she  had  washed  his  clothes 
and  rolled  them  up  in  a  bundle. 


No.  150. 

I  visited  this  home  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  most  of  the  boys  were 
returning  from  work.  I  questioned  several  of  them  respecting  their  trades,  their  home, 
and  their  welfare  generally.  They  were  very  grateful  for  the  provision  made  for  them, 
and  I  think  by  their  conversation  that  they  very  much  appreciated  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  good  wage-earners  which  the  home  aff"orded  them.  The  home  has  accommodation 
for  148  lads.  They  are  received  from  various  institutions,  and  many  apply  for  admission 
of. their  own  accord.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  situations  for  them;  there  are 
always  more  applications  than  lads.  The  cost  of  each  lad  is  8s.  per  week  ;  the  earnings 
vary  from  3s.  to  upwards  of  8s.  per  week.  The  deficiency  has  to  be  met  by  subscriptions. 
Considering  the  number  of  lads  who  do  not  learn  a  trade  because  they  have  no  means  of 
living  during  the  early  period  of  their  apprenticeship  and  who  ultimately  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  unskilled  labourers,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  funds  are  not  forthcoming  to  extend 
further  the  accommodation.  It  also  seems  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  consideration  and 
support  of  the  Parish  Council,  Boys  may  be  enabled  to  learn  a  trade  by  the  assistance 
of  a  few  shillings  per  week  from  tlie  Parish  Council  during  the  time  the  boys'  earnings 
are  insufficient  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  in  the  home,  who  would  otherwise  never  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  Parish  Council  would  by  such  a  policy  be  preventing  to 
some  extent  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  source  of  pauperism,  viz.  unskilled  casual 
labour. 
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No.  151. 

Visited    *    *    and  proceeded — 

j<Q  #  *  Parish  Council  Office,  where  the  inspector  was  receiving  applications, 
and  giving  interim  relief,  in  some  cases  for  close  upon  a  month.  We  also  saw  the  clothes 
store  from  which  applicants  are  supplied.  We  heard  a  large  number  of  applications  and 
were  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  inspector's  action  was  uniformly  good.  The  cases  were 
dealt  with  swiftly  but  carefully.  We  thought  the  assistant  inspectors  too  young  for  their 
work,  and  we  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  this. 

From  cases  dealt  with  by  the  inspector  we  gathered — 

(i)  That  though  the  Parish  Council  may  not  legally  emigrate  paupers  they  as  a 

fact  grant  "  aliment  in  advance  "  for  purpose  of  paying  their  passage  money 
to  America  and  elsewhere. 

(ii)  That  the  Parish  Council  have  no  rule  against  giving  out-relief  to  the  wives 

of  prisoners. 

rp^  #  #  Poorhouse,  a  vast  establishment  in  fine  open  grounds,  but  lying  rather 
low.  We  were  met  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  the  Governor,  and  the 
Doctor.    We  noticed — 

(i)  The  administration  was  not  smart :  there  was  a  good  deal  of  loafing  about ;  men 

sat  and  smoked  in  their  bedrooms. 

(ii)  There  was  a  great  absence  of  officers. 

(iii)  The  day-rooms  were  too  small. 

(iv)  The  nursery  block  was  bare  of  pictures,  toys,  etc.,  and  the  children  seemed  to 

be  much  left  alone,  but  this  was  explained  by  its  being  holiday  time. 

(v)  The  house  would  be  better  for  more  outside  influence  in  the  way  of  visitors, 

Brabazon  work,  etc. 

(vi)  A  chapel  is  a  crying  need.  " 

(vii)  There  is  an  excellent  separate  block  for  harmless  certified  idiots.    The  idiots 

are  employed  in  gardening  and  farm  work — they  seemed  better  employed 
and  happier  than  the  sane  inmates. 

To  the  *  *  and  *  *  District  Relief  Committee. — There  we  found  three 
members.  The  Chairman,  a  cheery,  urbane  person,  with  a  very  friendly  manner ;  a 
Canon  (R.C.),  and  another.  The  inspector  presented  the  cases,  who  appeared  in  person. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  inspector's  judgment  was  upheld,  and  only  in  a 
very  few  cases  was  there  even  any  question  asked  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  amount 
of  interim  relief  which  had  been  granted  by  the  inspector.  Now  and  again,  however, 
local  knowledge  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  Canon,  or  clever  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant,  led  to  a  diversion  from  the  inspector's  recommendation.  The  cases  call  for 
no  remarks.  They  were  of  a  conventional  kind,  but  we  were  not  able  to  detect  any 
consistency  in  the  varying  amounts  granted. 

Visited  *     Dispensary.     A  free  dispensary  on  the  usual  lines.     In  19  

there  were  treated  at  the  dispensary  5169,  at  their  homes  1756.  Subscriptions 
£241,  interest  £81.  The  patients  are  (nominally)  charged  Id.  for  medicine.  The 
six  ordinary  doctors  and  the  specialist  give  their  services  free.  The  dispensary 
has  a  district  assigned  to  it  by  agreement.  There  are  no  "turns"  needed;  patients 
are  enrolled  by  a  secretary,  who  also  collects  subscriptions.  There  is  no  poverty  trust, 
but  the  doctors  decide.  The  dispenser,  a  bright,  handy  young  fellow,  makes  up 
eighty  prescriptions  per  diem.  The  great  use  of  the  institution,  according  to  the  doctor 
whom  I  saw,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  an  experimental  field  for  medical  students  who 
otherwise  would  be  confined  to  hospital  treatment.  Each  of  the  doctors  has  one  or  more 
pupils,  who  visit  in  the  first  instance,  and  call  in  the  doctor  in  a  difficulty.  Nourish- 
ment when  needed  is  supplied  by  a    *    *  Society. 

Visited  later  the  House  of  Eefuge  for  the  Destitute  at  an  old  mansion  belonging  to 
*    *    but  now  occupied  rent  free  by  the  directors.     The  institution  has  several 
parts  : — 

(1)  The  general  Refuge.  In  this  live  some  200  boarders,  men  and  women,  who 
pay  from  4s,  6d.  to  10s.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  Some  of  these  are 
the  "  aged  and  deserving  "  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  some  inebriates  put  in  by  friends  ; 
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some  bedridden ;  some  pensioners  of  Army  and  Navy.  For  this  class,  the  rooms, 
food,  etc.,  all  seemed  very  fair.  The  discipline  was  appropriate :  all  to  be  in 
by  9  P.M.  Penalty  for  coming  in  drunk,  two  months'  confinement  to  the 
building,  etc. 

(2)  A  body  of  100  destitute  women,  who  receive  board  and  lodging  in  return  for 

doing  the  housework. 

(3)  A  night  refuge  analogous  to  an  English  tramp-ward,  without  bath  or  task,  but 

with  two  substantial  meals  and  a  wooden  bunk  for  bed. 

(4)  Soup  kitchen  and  free  meals  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  difficult  on  a  single  visit  to  form  any  idea  of  the  good  or  harm  of  such  an 
institution.  Much  will  always  depend  on  administration,  and  the  Governor  impressed 
me  very  favourably.  The  police,  whom  I  consulted,  spoke  most  warmly  in  praise  of 
the  house. 


No.  152. 

The    *    *    Combination  Poor  house. 

This  was  the  place  to  which  R  *  *  would  have  to  go,  if  no  farmer  could  be  induced 
to  take  him  as  a  boarded-out  lunatic.  The  threat  of  this  had  once  or  twice  reduced  him 
to  comparative  harmlessness.    He  lay  on  the  floor  and  whined  piteously. 

The  institution  proved  to  be  a  small,  compact  establishment,  with  about  150 
inmates,  standing  in  tw^elve  acres  of  ground.  It  was  managed  by  an  ex-inspector  of 
police,  a  remarkably  able  and,  I  think,  kindly  man.  The  majority  of  the  inmates,  if  I 
remember  right,  were  made  up  of  the  harmless  lunatics  and  defectives,  whom  we  found 
in  two  separate  wings.  ^  The  dormitories  were  broken  u|)  into  various  small  rooms,  each 
containing  six  or  eight  beds,  segregated  according  to  conduct.  Both  the  men  and  the 
women  were  kept  constantly  occupied,  the  whole  of  the  twelve  acres  being  cultivated  by 
spade  labour  for  vegetables,  etc.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  reported  as  extraordinarily 
low — about  five  shillings  per  week  for  a  lunatic,  and  three  shillings  for  an  "  ordinary," 
including  all  charges  whatever.  The  house  was  scrupulously  clean,  but  stern  and  bare 
(no  fires  even  where  the  old  people  were  sitting).  The  sick  wards  were  cheerless.  The 
ten  or  a  dozen  children  looked  disconsolate  and  uncared  for,  mixed  up  with  the  defectives. 
The  institution  was  assumed  to  be  reserved  for  paupers  of  bad  character  or  uncleanly 
habits,  to  whom  aliment  was  refused  by  their  Parish  Councils,  or  who  were  refused 
admission  to  the  parish  home  of  *  *  .  But  the  lunatics  are  sent  there,  irrespective 
of  moral  character.  The  place  is  used  for  children  of  one  sort  or  another  ;  and  it  serves 
as  the  hospital  for  the  district  (for  instance,  one  man  had  been  brought  in  with  a 
fractured  leg). 


No.  153. 
Day  Industrial  School. 

We  visited  the  Day  Industrial  School  at  *  *  .  This  school  takes  children  of 
both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen.  The  majority  of  the  children  are  sent 
there  on  a  Magistrate's  order  for  three  years,  but  there  are  a  few  cases  where  children  are 
voluntarily  sent  to  the  school  by  parents.  The  payment  exacted  from  the  parents  is 
Is.  a  week  for  each  child.  The  children  are  given  three  meals  a  day,  and  ample  instruction. 
The  school  is  not  opened  on  Saturday  afternoons  or  Sunday.  There  are,  however,  no 
holidays  properly  so-called,  but  for  five  weeks  in  the  summer  time  the  school  is  only  open 
for  half  a  day,  and  two  meals  only  arc  given.  The  school  accommodates  100.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  there  were  44  girls  and  54  boys.  There  are  three  teachers,  drill,  cookery,  and 
other  instructors.  The  tone  of  the  school  and  the  capacity  of  the  matron  at  the  head  of  it 
seemed  good,  and  on  what  we  are  told  we  had  little  doubt  but  that  the  school  did  much 
good  both  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  to  the  children. 

The  following  criticisms,  however,  suggested  themselves  to  us : — 
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1.  Medical  Examination  of  the  Children. 

This  seemed,  so  far  as  we  could  gather,  to  be  rather  perfunctory.  The  doctor  called 
once  a  week,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  regular  examination  of  the  children  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  either  their  hearing  or  their  sight.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
the  school  seemed  exceptionally  healthy,  and  that  during  the  five  years  since  its 
foundation  there  has  been  no  outbreak  of  infectious  disease. 

2.  Play  Grounds. 

The  play  grounds,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  seemed  very  small  and  inadequate  ; 
so  much  so  that  with  40  or  50  children  in  each,  it  must  have  been  quite  impossible  to 
have  given  the  children  the  benefit  and  discipline  of  organised  games. 

3.  After  Occupations  of  the  Children, 

The  girls  are  mostly  sent  to  service,  places  being  found  for  them  by  the  matron. 

With  regard  to  boys,  there  is  no  industrial  training  provided  in  the  school,  and  to 
this  extent  the  title  of  the  school  is  a  misnomer.  Some  boys  are,  however,  sent  out  to 
classes  for  industrial  training,  but  we  were  informed  by  the  matron  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  boys  on  leaving  school  were  only  found  places  as  messengers ;  obviously  merely  a 
temporary  employment,  and  one  likely  to  land  the  lads  ultimately  in  the  morass  of  casual 
employment. 

We  were  told  that,  as  a  rule,  the  attendance  of  the  children  was  very  good.  The 
homes  of  absentees  were  visited  by  the  janitor  of  the  school,  and  if  this  brought  no  good 
result,  then  they  were  visited  by  the  school  attendance  officer,  specially  attached  to  the 
*  #  Industrial  Schools.  If  the  homes  on  visitation  appeared  very  undesirable,  the 
school  attendance  officer  in  a  good  many  cases  got  the  child  or  children  committed  to 
a  regular  industrial  school.  The  payments  by  the  parents  were  in  most  cases  regularly 
made,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  was  necessary  to  prosecute  the  parents,  who  were  sometimes 
imprisoned  for  non-payment.  Several  children  were  in  the  school  whose  fees  were  being 
paid  as  poor  relief  by  the  Parish  Council. 

Day  Nursery. 

The  Committee  next  visited  a  day  nursery  in  *  *  .  This  is  nothing  but  a 
voluntary  creche  with  accommodation  for  about  thirty  babies.  The  mothers  pay  3d.  a 
day,  and  the  children  are  taken  in  from  5.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.,  and  fed.  There  is  no 
regular  medical  visitation  or  examination  of  the  children,  and  if  ill  they  are  not  taken 
into  the  nursery. 

The  matron  was  a  certified  midwife,  and  she  had  one  girl  as  an  assistant.  On  the 
day  of  our  visit  there  were  nine  babies  in  the  nursery.  The  premises  did  not  seem  to  us 
very  clean  or  bright,  and  we  were  not  impressed  with  the  institution. 

Charitable  Homes  for  Aged  Married  Couples. 

We  next  visited  some  homes  for  aged  couples  at  *  *  .  These  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Commission  as  being  the  last  word  in  the  way  of  provision  for 
aged  couples  by  charity.  They  were  erected  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  bequest  by  a  private 
individual,  and  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  practically  regulate  the 
admissions  to  the  institutions,  There  is  accommodation  for  thirty-six  aged  couples,  who 
are  provided  with  a  house,  fire  and  light  free,  and  with  free  attendance  if  they  are  too 
infirm  to  look  after  themselves.  There  are  also  apartments  which  are  reserved  for  widows 
or  widowers.  Each  married  couple  is  expected  to  have  an  income  of  10s.  a  week,  and 
each  widow  or  widower  one  of  5s.  a  week,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  weekly  income  is 
often  provided  by  the  trustees  of  the  charity.  In  some  cases  persons  receiving  out  relief 
from  the  Parish  Council  were  being  accommodated  in  the  institution.  We  went  into  one 
or  two  of  the  dwellings.  The  inmates  seemed  happy,  and  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
matron,  but  the  accommodation  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be  very  good.  The  rooms  (usually 
one  bedroom  and  one  small  kitchen)  seemed  small,  dark,  and  inconveniently  crowded  with 
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furniture.  There  is  a  big  common  reading  room  in  which  entertainments  are  given,  but 
this  was  not  in  use  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  there  being  no  fire  there,  and  we  were  told  it 
was  only  used  in  the  hot  summer  months.  The  buildings  consisted  of  two  storeys,  and 
though  there  was  a  garden,  it  was  impossible  for  a  good  many  of  the  inmates  to  climb  up 
and  down  stairs  to  get  to  it.  Altogether  we  were  not  very  favourably  impressed  with  the 
homes. 


No.  154. 

With  regard  to  the  procedure  of  dealing  with  the  cases.  There  was  no  machinery  for 
discovering  cases  of  illness,  neglect,  or  inanition,  however  injurious  to  the  public.  Only 
those  persons  who  themselves  applied  at  the  parish  office  were  even  considered.  At 
the  office  such  applicants  were  interrogated  by  the  assistant  inspector  for  their  district, 
who  is  supposed  to  satisfy  himself  by  a  visit  that  they  are  destitute.  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  he  who  actually  determined  what  treatment,  if  any,  should  be  given  to  the 
case,  pending  the  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee.  There  seemed  no  machinery  (as 
there  is  at  *  *  and  *  )  for  the  automatic  supervision  of  each  case  by  a  superior 
official.  There  was  (unlike  *  *  )  no  means  of  appeal  (other  than  to  the  Sheriff) 
in  case  of  refusal  by  the  assistant  inspector.  It  is  true  that  the  Medical  Officer  has  to 
certify  them  (at  the  office)  as  being  non-able-bodied  ;  but  here  his  duty  ends.  He  does 
not  decide  or  recommend  what  their  infirmity  requires.  He  does  not  even  see  those 
whom  the  assistant  inspector  deems  "  not  destitute,"  however  ill  they  may  be.  Whether 
a  patient  should  be,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  admitted  to  an  institution,  and  if  so,  to 
what  institution,  seems  to  be  decided,  without  any  medical  advice,  by  the  assistant 
inspector,  who  has  no  medical  qualifications.  The  inspector  (who  also  has  no  medical 
qualifications)  is  only  appealed  to  when  the  assistant  inspector  himself  considers 
a  case  to  be  one  of  difficulty. 

At  the  Relief  Committee,  each  assistant  inspector  brings  up  a  sheaf  of  case- 
papers  for  the  cases  which  he  has  chosen  to  accept  for  treatment,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  the  inspector  sitting  by  as  a  kind  of  assessor  to  the  four  or  five  Parish 
Councillors  who  attend.  In  contrast  with  the  English  practice  (and  that  of  *  *  ) 
the  applicants  themselves  do  not  attend.  There  ivas  no  i^eport  made  of  the  cases  refused 
by  the  assistant  inspector  as  not  destitute,  or  rejected  by  the  Medical  Officer  as 
able-bodied.  There  was  no  printed  statement  of  the  cases  reported,  and  not  even  a 
type-written  statement  circulated  to  the  Parish  Councillors.  There  was  not  even  a 
list  of  new  paupers,  with  their  addresses,  supplied  to  the  Councillors  at  the  meeting. 
The  assistant  inspector  gabbled  out  from  the  several  case-papers  his  descriptions  of  the 
cases  at  a  tremendous  rate,  so  that  (except  where  I  insisted  on  stopping  the  proceediugs, 
and  myself  taking  his  case-paper  into  my  hands  to  read)  I  failed  even  to  follow  what  he  said. 
On  no  occasion  did  the  Chairman  or  any  other  Councillor  stop  the  torrent  of  words  and 
read  the  case-paper  themselves.  The  inspector,  who  made  few  remarks,  contented 
himself  with  having  each  paper  handed  to  him  after  the  "decision"  had  been  come  to, 
and  initialling  it.  The  participation  of  the  Chairman,  like  that  of  the  other  members, 
was,  in  fact,  limited  to  ejaculations,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  follow  the  cases,  seemed  to 
be  hopelessly  irrelevant.  They  were  treated  as  such  by  the  assistant  inspector.  In  no 
case  did  these  ejaculations  alter  the  decision  at  which  he  had  himself  arrived  as  to  the 
treatment  to  be  meted  out  to  the  applicant. 

What  struck  me — apart  from  the  procedure — was  the  complete  ignoring  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  decisions  upon  the  children  of  the  applicants.  In  phthisical 
cases,  persons  were  put  on  the  roll  for  aliment,  or  struck  ofi"  as  fit  for  work,  by  the  decision 
of  the  assistant  inspector,  without  any  regard  for  the  probable  infection  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  When  I  suggested  that  a  phthisical  patient  from  whose  family  aliment  had  been 
withdrawn,  on  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  as  fit  for  work,  would  infect  his  nine 
children,  the  assistant  inspector  merely  remarked  that  they  were  probably  already  infected. 
I  then  discovered  that  the  eldest  daughter,  marked  on  the  case-paper  as  phthisical,  had 
died  in  the  interval  of  phthisis — a  fact  which,  whilst  bearing  out  the  inference,  hardly 
improved  the  case.  Another  case  in  which  I  intervened  was  that  of  a  widow  with  four 
children,  one  being  an  infant,  who  was  residing  in  *  *  ,  and  had  been  awarded  by 
the  *  *  Relief  Committee  fifteen  shillings  a  week  aliment.  This  tlie  *  * 
assistant  inspector  had,  without  investigation,  peremptorily  reduced  to  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Upon  my  astonished  inquiry,  the  inspector  undertook  to  ask  the  *  * 
authorities  before  proposing  a  reduction  in  the  amount  which  they  had  thought  necessary. 
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No.  155. 

The    *    *    Parish  Home. 

This  was  the  most  delightful  institution  that  I  have  seen.  It  was  a  large,  com- 
fortable, pleasantly  furnished  "  private  house,"  with  about  thirty  inmates.  Some  had 
their  own  bedrooms  ;  others  were  in  pairs  ;  and  others  again  in  small  dormitories.  There 
were  pleasant  dining  rooms  and  sitting  rooms  for  common  use.  The  one  or  two  well-behaved 
defectives  had  separate  rooms,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  salaried  servants.  All  but 
these  one  or  two  defectives  were  either  old  men  or  old  women,  or  prematurely  infirm 
persons  of  good  character,  and  they  had  full  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  chose. 
Some  of  them  were  of  quite  superior  position,  and  had  handed  over  their  little  remnants 
of  property — in  one  case  an  income  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week — to  the  Parish  Council  in 
return  for  maintenance  and  care.  The  master  and  matron  were  able  and  kind.  One  old 
German  woman,  who  was  delighted  to  talk  to  me  in  her  mother  tongue,  explained  to  me 
that  the  matron  was  a  real  saint.  A  large  vegetable  garden  was  cultivated  by  the  more 
able-bodied  of  the  men.  The  net  cost  of  maintenance  to  the  Parish  Council  was  reported 
to  me  as  being  only  trifling — something  like  a  shilling  per  head  per  week — but  the 
accounts  were  complicated  by  the  property  handed  over  by  the  inmates,  the  value  of  the 
work  done,  and  free  gifts  of  fish,  etc.,  from  the  benevolent. 


No.  156. 

We  then  went  to  *  *  .  A  Commissioner  and  Mr  *  *  visited  the  Poorhouse, 
on  which  a  Commissioner  reported  very  favourably  ;  and  two  Commissioners  visited  out- 
relief  cases  with  the  inspector,  Mr  *  .  The  applicants  were  in  clean,  tidy  homes, 
and  the  inspector  evidently  knew  them  well  and  they  were  glad  to  see  him.  The  cases 
seemed  to  have  been  well  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  relief,  and 
the  assistance  obtainable  from  relations,  the  earnings,  etc.  There  are  only  three  or  four  ins  and 
outs  in  the  Workhouse.  There  is  a  casual  ward,  a  very  ill- ventilated,  untem^Dting  shelter. 
It  was  like  the  *  *  casual  sick  ward,  and  could  take  some  seven  or  eight  men.  If  more 
came,  they  were  put  up  in  a  common  lodging  house.  The  town  paid  all  expenses.  There 
was  a  similar  casual  room  for  women.  Whether  the  shelter  were  satisfactory  or  not,  the 
poor  law  officials  were  at  least  set  free  from  responsibility,  and  the  supervision  of  the  police 
seemed  to  answer,  so  far  as  it  went. 

The  outdoor  pauperism  averaged  134,  taking  the  years  ending  *  *  ,  Of 
these  75  per  cent,  were  women,  and  of  these  again  72  per  cent,  were  widows.  Thirty 
were  in  the  Poorhouse.  The  population  of  the  place  is  about  18,000.  At  the  Parish 
Council  the  cases  were  very  well  submitted  by  the  inspector ;  and  they  were  considered 
in  detail,  in  relation  to  questions  often  overlooked  or  set  aside  at  Parochial  Councils.  In 
one  "able-bodied"  case,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  helped,  but  in  which  there 
was  great  need  of  assistance,  outside  help  had  been  got  by  the  inspector.  The  Chairman 
guided  the  meeting  very  well,  and  the  discussion  was  conducted  by  his  aid,  and  that  of  the 
inspector,  on  broader  and  more  useful  lines  than  we  had  noticed  elsewhere.  It  was  a 
good  instance  of  what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  personal  and  friendly  help  in  an  area 
of  18,000  persons. 


No.  157. 

We  visited  an  industrial  school  in  *  *  under  the  Delinquency  Board. 
Inmates  are  transferred  from  the  school  at  ^  under  the  same  Board.  They  sleep 
at  the  school  and  go  out  to  work.  They  are  30  in  number,  aged  from  16  to  20,  and  are 
all  employed  in  regular  work — as  bakers,  engineers,  joiners,  fitters,  etc.  When  their  wages 
equal  15s.  weekly,  they  are  turned  out.  Of  earnings,  fifty  per  cent,  goes  to  bank, 
and  fifty  as  pocket-money,  rest  to  pay  for  board  and  lodgings.  Practically,  the  school  acts 
as  a  boarding-house  for  young  men  who  have  been  in  the  school  at  *  *  ,  and  have 
no  home  of  their  own. 

We  visited  a  day  industrial  school  next  door  to  above.  There  we  found  250 
children  sent  by  the  School  Board,  not  as  truants,  but  as  having  parents  who  were  out  at 
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work  all  day.  They  come  at  6  a.m.,  if  so  minded,  have  all  their  meals  at  the  school,  and 
are  half-timers,  taking  industrial  work  morning  and  afternoon,  alternate  days.  This  work 
consisted  of  brush-making,  as  a  rule,  and  rough  carpentering.  The  products  are  sent  to 
schools,  and  sold  in  the  open  market.  There  are  four  such  schools  in  *  .  The 
teaching  was  brisk  and  vigorous,  the  children  seemed  well-fed  and  happy,  and  the  record 
of  their  after-lives  was  very  satisfactory.  Parents  who  can  afford  it  pay  for  their  children 
Is.  a  day.    In  other  cases  the  Parish  Council  grants  the  payment  as  relief. 

A  "  model  "in  *  *  ,  in  private  hands — 527  beds.  Very  full  in  wijiter,  less 
so  in  summer;  charges  3|^d.,  4|^d.,  and  6d.  Food  is  sold,  or  may  be  brought  in  from 
outside,  and  cooked.  Baths  are  to  be  had  free,  shaving  at  Id.  In  winter  there  are  some 
700  more  or  less  permanent  lodgers.  The  accommodation  was  rough  and  dirty.  The 
inmates  impressed  us  as  a  low  type  of  casual  labourer. 

Labour  Home  for  Women,  *  *  .  An  establishment  managed  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Accommodation  for  150  inmates  ;  present  number,  80,  recruited  from  the  police 
courts,  prisons,  and  missions.  A  month  of  observation  follows  admission,  and  every 
inmate  "  signs  on  "  for  six  months.  Destitution  the  test  of  admission  rather  than  character. 
Employment  in  home  at  laundry  work  is  found,  and  later  the  inmates  are  sent  out  as 
charwomen.  Some  stay  on  in  the  home  permanently,  being  distrustful  of  themselves.  As 
to  results,  cases  under  forty  more  hopeful  than  those  over.  About  one-third  turn  out  well. 
Drink  the  great  difficulty.  The  management  impressed  us  most  favourably — kindly,  sane, 
and  encouraging. 

Home  for  Widowers'  Children,  *  *  .  This  is  an  institution  started  and 
managed  by  the  Corporation,  in  which  widowers  may  live  with  their  children,  and  the 
children  are  looked  after  when  the  parents  are  at  work.  Parents  and  children  up  to  two 
in  number  occupy  a  sleeping-room.  Of  such  there  are  160,  of  which  90  are  occupied. 
The  charge  for  lodging  is  5s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  man  and  three  children,  after  that  8d.  extra 
per  child.  Food  is  supplied  a  la  carte,  children  are  boarded  at  the  following  rates  : 
one  child  at  Is.  lOd.,  two  at  Is.  7d.  each,  three  and  more  at  Is.  4d.  each,  weekly.  The 
conception  of  the  home  seemed  to  us  better  than  the  realisation :  it  was  not  attractive, 
being  bare,  angular,  and  cold.  The  children's  quarters  were  not  bright  and  cheerful ;  the 
common  sitting-rooms  for  the  men,  very  dull.  We  were  not  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
manager  that  men  went  out  of  an  evening,  often  with  disastrous  results.  The  Home  has 
not  been  fortunate  in  its  managers  in  the  past,  and  has  not  a  very  good  reputation. 

One  Commissioner  visited  the  *  *  Relief  Committee.  Five  members  present, 
one  working  man.  The  cases  were  dealt  with  rapidly ;  there  was  great  local  knowledge 
shown  ;  rather  a  tendency  to  try  and  upset  the  official  report.  Cases  were  decided  without 
much  reference  to  principles.  One  old  gentlemen  asked  for  a  grant  of  lOs.  to  take  him  to 
*  *  ,  where  he  had  inherited  a  property  of  three  acres ;  it  was  granted  without 
further  inquiry. 


No.  158. 

Passing  now  to  the  two  workhouses,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  reserved  for  the  more 
deserving  cases,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  both  of  them  were  "  indiscriminate  "  establish- 
ments, containing  the  acutely  sick  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  the  aged  and  infirm,  children 
from  infancy  to  adolescence,  and  what  are  called  "  ordinaries,"  who  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  English  "able-bodied."  In  one  of  the  workhouses  there  were  about  600,  in  the 
other  about  800,  inmates  of  all  kinds,  the  numbers  rising  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  winter. 
Each  of  these  vast  workhouses  had  only  a  single  resident  Medical  Officer — in  both  cases 
a  young  woman.  Aided  only  by  a  consultant  visiting  twice  a  week,  her  duties  were  to 
examine  thoroughly  every  inmate  on  entrance,  in  order  to  discover  what  exactly  was  his 
or  her  disease  or  infirmity  ;  to  certify  which  of  the  adults — all  presumably  non-able-bodied 
— were  fit  for  the  "  test"  (work) ;  to  settle  the  diet  and  treatment  for  all  persons  actually 
sick ;  and  to  supervise  the  arrangements  for  the  children  and  infants.  In  each  of  the 
workhouses  the  "  hospital  cases "  alone  numbered  between  two  and  three  hundred.  In 
one  of  them  at  any  rate  there  was  a  phthisical  ward,  a  surgical  ward,  an  ophthalmic  ward, 
a  lying-in  ward,  and,  strangely  enough,  a  male  venereal  ward — all  under  the  sole  charge  of 
the  same  young  lady  doctor,  who  had  the  medical  supervision  of  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  nursing  staff  was  far  below  an  English  standard,  extensive  use  being  made  of 
pauper  inmates.  In  many  of  the  large  wards  that  I  entered  there  was  no  trained  nurse  in 
attendance,  even  in  the  daytime.    In  one  of  these  institutions  (I  forgot  to  ask  in  the 
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other)  there  were  only  three  night  nurses  for  all  the  hundreds  of  patients.  The  operations 
— some  abdominal  sections,  and  others  of  apparent  difficulty — were  performed  by  the 
same  one  young  lady  doctor  with  the  help  of  the  consultant,  who  was  a  physician !  No 
record  of  the  results  was  kept.  The  same  one  young  lady  doctor  had  to  extract  the  teeth 
of  patients  requiring  this  service. 

Altogether,  i  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  the  condition  of  the 
hospital  wards  in  these  two  large  workhouses  demands  special  investigation. 


No.  159. 

I  should  like  to  place  on  record  my  impressions  of  the  day  and  night  spent  in 
*  *  .  First  of  all,  in  visiting  the  Council  offices,  I  was  most  struck  by  the  elaborate 
nature  of  the  Poor  Law  machinery ;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  elaborate  I  have 
ever  seen.  But  I  could  not  help  feeling  that,  like  all  other  machinery  for  dealing  with 
character  and  human  beings  generally,  everything  depended  upon  the  men  called  upon 
to  work  it.  Yov  instance,  the  person  who  takes  the  applications  appeared  to  have  very 
great  power  indeed,  and  on  his  judgment  depended  whether  the  person  was  ordered 
the  house  straight  away,  or  got  out-relief.  What  is  more,  his  or  her  initial  qualification 
for  indoor  relief  depended  very  much  upon  this  clerk.  No  doubt,  any  slip  could  be  put 
right  very  easily  and  quickly  by  anyone  who  knew  the  ropes,  but  I  wondered  what  would 
happen  to  an  unfortunate  person  who  went  there  for  the  first  time. 

With  regard  to  the  action  before  the  Committee  :  in  common  with  other  members  of 
the  Commission,  I  was  impressed  by  the  system.  But  here  again  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  assessor,  unless  a  very  exceptional  person,  would  probably  develop  into  a  very  hard 
officer.  In  the  one  case  I  heard  in  which  there  was  a  discussion,  I  thought  the  decision 
rather  hard.  The  facts  were  that  a  woman  was  applying  for  relief  because  her  daughter 
was  suffering  from  rheumatism.  This  daughter  refused  altogether  to  go  into  an  institution, 
and  insisted  on  remaining  at  home.  The  officer  pointed  out  that  no  relief  should  be  given, 
so  that  what  he  called  proper  relief  should  be  enforced.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
present  a  Medical  Officer,  or  to  have  seen  a  Medical  Officer's  report  on  the  case,  to  see 
whether  it  could  properly  have  been  dealt  with  at  home  ;  for,  so  far  as  I  could  gather, 
it  was  only  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  or  assessor  that  I  heard.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  I  think  the  system  of  one  member  Committees,  with  the  inspector  and  assessor, 
a  good  one  in  theory,  but  I  think  in  practice  it  would  need  certain  modifications,  e.g., 
changing  the  assessor  from  districts,  and,  if  necessary,  from  towns,  and  giving  him  other 
work  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  so  that  whatever  sympathies  he  started  with  might 
be  retained.  The  best  of  people,  even  educated  people,  get  cast  iron  and  rigid  in  their 
views,  when  seeing,  day  by  day,  only  one  side  of  human  life. 

After  the  Committee  I  took  the  opportunity  of  going  through  the  stores  and  of 
having  a  discussion  with  the  Contract  Committee  clerk.  From  what  I  gathered,  this 
section  of  the  work  is  very  well  done.  The  samples  were  certainly  good,  and  a  very  fine 
system  of  comparing  goods  received  with  the  samples  is  in  operation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  contract  clerk  goes  round  occasionally  to  the  various  institutions  to  inspect  goods, 
especially  milk  and  other  food  supplies.  I  should  think  that  there  are  very  few  work- 
houses in  the  country  where  a  better  system  than  this  prevails. 

Then  I  went  with  an  assistant  inspector  to  visit  some  out-relief  cases.  There  are 
only  two  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  The  rest  were,  on  the  whole,  clean  and  decent,  and 
appeared  to  be  cases  in  which,  if  relief  were  given  at  all,  it  should  be  given  in  the  homes. 
There  were,  however,  two  women  living  in  a  place  called  *  *  .  They  were  living 
at  the  top  of  a  fairly  high  suite  of  buildings,  and  as  I  climbed  up  the  stairs,  I  wondered 
what  would  become  of  the  unfortunate  women  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire,  the  stairs 
being  made  of  wood.  One  of  these  sisters  was  ill  in  bed  with  rheumatism.  They  received 
12s.  per  month  each  from  the  parish,  this  being  supplemented  by  3s.  to  4s.  per  week,  the 
result  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  women.  The  room,  although  stuffy,  was  clean,  but 
contained  every  sign  of  privation.  When  3s.  6d.  was  deducted  for  rent,  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  sufficient  relief  was  given.  The  officer  explained  that  only  a  week  ago,  a 
brother  had  lived  in  the  little  cupboard  of  a  room  alongside,  and  the  Council  felt  that 
while  he  lived  there,  it  could  not  give  more  than  the  sum  named.  He  was  certain, 
however,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  brother,  and  as  one  of  the  sisters  was  ill,  a  substantial 
increase  would  be  granted.    The  other  case  I  want  to  mention  was  the  case  of  a  widow  who 
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was  given  relief  for  her  children  as  though  they  were  boarded  out  with  her.  I  was  very 
gratified  with  this  case.  The  boy  and  girl  whom  I  saw  looked  very  well  indeed  ;  they 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  well-nourished  and  brought  up.  The  money  spent  to 
provide  adequate  relief  for  this  mother  was  well  spent.  In  conversation  with  the  officei-, 
he  was  very  firmly  of  the  opinion  that,  with  the  lady  superintendent  continually  dropping 
in,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  out  any  case  in  which  the  woman  was  not  doing  well 
almost  immediately. 

There  is  just  one  other  case  1  might  mention.  In  *  *  it  would  have  been 
considered  not  a  good  one;  but  I  agreed  with  the  Council  that  it  was  good.  It  was  that 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were  getting  (I  think)  8s.  per  week  as  relief,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  the  man's  earnings  as  a  street  musician.  The  home  and  the  two 
inhabitants  were  scrupulously  clean,  and  everything  around  seemed  to  denote  comfort. 
No  one  could  tell — except  the  man  himself — what  were  his  earnings  by  the  music.  But 
the  officer  considered  it  the  best  case  on  his  books,  and  was  quite  certain  that  the  man 
was  telling  him  the  truth.  In  most  London  Unions,  however,  this  man  and  woman  would 
have  been  ruled  out  altogether,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  extent  of  their 
resources. 

The  officer  who  took  me  round  was  quite  a  young  man  (about  29),  and  while,  as  a 
rule,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  these  officers  should  be  married,  this  officer  struck 
me  as  being  very  able  indeed.  He  knew  all  about  his  cases,  how  to  get  information, 
and  was  as  good  as  many  old  men  I  know  filling  the  same  position. 

After  going  back  to  *  ^  ,  a  Commissioner  very  kindly  volunteered  to  take 
me  to  an  establishment  called  the  "  *     ."      As  you  will  know,  this  place 

has  been  founded  for  some  years,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  are  temporarily  homeless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  place 
where  certain  people,  week  by  week,  got  shelter  for  nothing.  The  superintendent 
received  us  most  courteously,  and  did  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  cover  up  any  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  establishment.  He  admitted  that  there  was  no  medical  inspection, 
that  there  was  no  rigid  bath,  and  that  people  lay  down  in  their  clothes,  practically  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  they  enter.  This  was  borne  out  when  we  visited  the 
dormitories.  We  had  to  pass  what  was  called  a  lavatory — one  of  the  most  foul-smelling 
places  to  be  found  in  *  *  .  The  dormitories  smelt  worse,  if  that  were  possible. 
In  one  dormitory  men  were  lying  on  forms  just  as  they  had  come  off  the  streets, 
wrapped  up  in  any  old  cloak  ;  in  another,  they  were  lying  on  the  floor.  In  another 
part  of  the  place,  women  were  accommodated  in  the  same  way.  If  such  a  place 
is  necessary,  i.e.,  if  there  are  homeless  people  in  *  *  whom  the  Poor  Law  does  not 
provide  for- — and  the  very  existence  of  this  place  proves  that  there  are — then  some  further 
provision  should  be  made  through  the  Poor  Law.  I  wondered  what  would  happen  if  one 
of  the  persons  admitted  to  this  shelter  happened  to  be  suff"ering  from  small-pox,  or  any 
other  malignant  disease.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  good  that  400  or  .500 
people  in  one  place  alone  should  be  receiving  shelter  free  under  such  revolting  conditions. 

We  then  visited  a  municipal  lodging  house.  Although  not  over-clean  in  the  sitting 
rooms  and  feeding  rooms,  the  cubicle  and  sleeping  arrangements  were,  compared  with  the 
ordinary  *  *  lodging  house,  very  good.  The  bed  and  cubicle  could  be  obtained  for 
6d.,  which  is  very  good  value,  and,  looked  upon  as  provision  for  the  homeless,  is  better 
than  anything  I  have  come  across.  We  were  told,  but  with  how  much  truth  I  do  not 
know — the  man  was  quite  emphatic  about  it — that  this  lodging  house  made  £1000  clear 
profit  last  year,  which  went  to  the  relief  of  the  rates. 


No.  160. 

We  attended  the  Relief  Committee  at  *  *  .  Present —  *  *  the 
chair,  and  five  others,  including  two  ladies.  The  inspector,  Mr  *  *  ,  who  seems  to 
occu])y  a  very  exceptional  position,  was  absent  through  illness,  and  his  deputy  repre- 
sented him. 

The  cases  were  discussed  very  thoroughly,  possibly  owing  in  part  to  the  absence  of 
the  inspector,  and  the  decisions  were  deliberate,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  trace  any  general 
principles  running  through  them.  A  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  was  given  to  the  case 
of  a  widow  living  at  *  *  ,  with  two  children  under  fourteen,  and  had  l)een 
working  in  a  laundry.  She  was  receiving  4s.  6d.  weekly  as  out-relief  The  new  circum- 
stances were  these — (l)  her  leg  was  ulcerated,  and  she  could  do  but  little  work  ;  (2)  she  was 
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to  be  evicted  from  her  house,  and  the  owner  of  a  house  to  which  she  aspired  at  £4  a  year 
asked  for  a  guarantee  of  his  rent  from  the  Parish  Council.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to 
whether  she  should  be  brought  back  to  the  poorhouse  or  not,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided 
to  give  her  6s.  a  week,  boots  and  clothes  for  the  children,  and  leave  her  to  find  lodging 
for  herself.  N.B. — There  seems  to  be  great  doubt  as  to  whether  in  granting  relief  rent 
can  be  taken  into  account.  Two  other  cases  calling  for  notice  were  these  :  A.  B.  had  been 
granted  a  pension  of  5s.  weekly  by  the  *  *  Railway,  "  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
poorhouse."  Owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  landlady  and  other  causes  he  had  removed  to 
the  poorhouse,  and  this  was  thought  to  be  "  the  best  place  for  him."  It  was  warmly 
debated  whether  (1)  he  should  be  kept  in  the  poorhouse,  and  the  Railway  Company  asked 
to  continue  their  pension,  or  (2)  be  given  out-relief  to  eke  out  the  pension.  The  latter 
course,  it  was  urged,  would  be  the  cheaper,  the  former  best  for  the  man  who  was  paralysed 
and  one-legged.  In  the  second  case,  a  man  receiving  6s.  a  week  out-relief  was  given  a 
pension  by  the  *  *  Railway  of  7s.  weekly,  half  his  wages  when  in  full  work,  *for 
he  had  served  some  forty  years.  Question  discussed,  whether  his  out-relief  should  be 
reduced.  It  was  pointed  out  that  13s.  was  almost  his  full  wages  when  in  work,  but 
committee  decided  to  continue  relief  at  6s.  In  both  these  cases  there  was  a  signal  want, 
not  merely  of  co-operation  but  of  confidence  between  the  Parish  Council  and  charitable 
persons.  The  remaining  cases  were  of  a  conventional  type  and  call  for  no  special  notice, 
but  a  word  may  be  added  in  recognition  of  the  heartiness  of  the  welcome  held  out  to  us. 

*  *  Cottage  Homes. — These  consist  of  two  small  houses,  provided  by  chari- 
table persons,  to  house  the  better  class  of  women  who  otherwise  might  be  obliged  to 
go  to  the  poorhouse.  They  are  both  under  the  management  of  competent  matrons.  The 
inmates  seemed  to  be  very  comfortable,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  happy.  Some  were 
bedridden,  but  the  majority  could  get  about  and  sat  in  the  bedrooms';  all  breakfasted  in 
bed.  One  contained  nine  inmates  and  the  other  eleven.  Some  received  4s.  a  week 
out-relief  and  medical  attendance.  Clothing  was  provided  by  charity.  Those  who  were 
not  receiving  relief  were  reckoned  to  cost  6s.  weekly,  which  was  raised  by  entertainments, 
jumble  sales,  subscriptions,  etc.  On  the  whole  the  cottages  seemed  to  answer  their  purpose 
very  fairly.  There  was  evidently  more  common  life  than  in  a  poorhouse,  e.g.  reading  aloud 
was  frequent. 

*  *  Poorhouse. — This  is  a  house  built  some  forty  years  back  for  158  inmates,  and 
now  contains  about  a  third  of  that  number.  The  arrangements  were  not  up  to  a  very 
high  standard.  We  were  especially  struck  with  the  want  of  organisation  in  the  kitchen, 
where  no  pretence  was  made  at  serving  the  dinners  hot ;  and  by  the  matron's  confession, 
the  paupers  carried  away  the  meat  and  kept  it  to  eat  cold  at  tea.  We  noticed  a  want  of 
outside  influence.  There  was  no  attempt  to  introduce  the  Brabazon  Scheme,  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  pictures  and  books,  few  if  any  visitors,  and  consequently  a  dull  and 
cheerless  air  over  the  whole  house. 

Two  Commissioners  visited  the  gaol  at  *  ,  a  new  building,  which  has  been 
open  two  or  three  years.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  completeness  of  all 
the  arrangements,  or  too  warmly  of  the  zeal  and  competence  of  the  governor  and  his  staff. 


No.  161. 

Turning  now  to  the  children  in  the  workhouses,  I  was  shocked  to  find  a  large 
number — in  one  of  them  nearly  a  hundred — of  all  ages.  In  one  workhouse  the  children 
of  school  age  attend  the  public  elementary  schools,  but  the  infants  up  to  five  were 
sprawling  on  the  floor  of  an  empty  room,  in  the  presence  of  a  nurse,  but  without  any  toys 
or  "  kindergarten."  In  the  other  workhouse,  seventy  boys  and  girls  of  various  ages 
between  five  and  sixteen,  and  of  very  varied  attainments,  including  some  mentally  or 
morally  defective,  were  supposed  to  be  "  instructed "  by  one  teacher,  who  was  away  on 
holiday.  The  children,  the  sexes  being  separated,  were  lounging  about  in  an  empty 
building,  without  supervision,  still  less  any  organisation  of  their  leisure.  I  saw  even 
no  books. 


No.  162. 

Parish  Council  Relief  Committee. 

Only  one  Parish  Councillor  was  present.  He  sat  in  the  chair  and  questioned  the 
applicants.    The  assistant  inspector  read  the  particulars  of  the  cases  from  record  papers 
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which  were  carefully  written  up  so  far  as  the  present  applications  were  concerned.  All 
previous  records  of  cases  are  filed  away  in  the  general  office,  but  the  assistant  inspector 
had  apparently  read  them  up. 

Another  official  called  the  assessor  also  questioned  the  applicants  and  suggested  the 
amount  of  aliment  to  be  given,  or  the  conditions  which  he  considered  desirable.  The 
Chairman  in  no  single  instance  disagreed  with  the  suggestions  made  to  him.  He,  however, 
gave  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  with  the  greatest  possible  courtesy  and  much  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  the  applicants.  No  time  was  spared  in  going  into  particulars  ; 
probably  a  little  more  time  was  taken  than  was  necessary  owing  to  our  presence. 

Several  very  interesting  cases  were  dealt  with,  which  might  here  be  mentioned. 

1st  Case.  Man  aged  about  thirty-five,  with  a  wife  and  three  young  children.  He  had 
just  been  discharged  from  the  poorhouse  hospital  minus  one  leg.  During  the  time  the  man 
was  in  the  hospital,  his  wife  was  sent  to  prison  for  purloining  a  letter  containing  a  postal 
order  ;  she  had  also  taken  to  drink  and  consequently  been  taken  ofi"  the  roll.  The  applicant 
appeared  before  the  Committee  ;  his  wife  meanwhile  was  earning  7s.  per  week.  He  said 
the  Lord  had  been  merciful  to  them,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  changed  characters 
The  Committee  gave  them  10s.  per  week  for  four  weeks. 

2nd  Case.  A  man  aged  seventy-seven,  with  a  dependent  wife  aged  sixty -two,  applied 
for  outdoor  aliment.  There  were  grown-up  children,  liable  to  support  their  parent, — a 
son,  a  moulder  in  England,  and  several  daughters,  three  of  whom  were  seen  by  the 
Committee.  The  wife  was  the  man's  second  wife,  and  she  was  earning  lis.  a  week,  and 
on  that  ground  the  case  might  possibly  have  been  set  aside  as  not  being  destitute.  The 
father,  it  appeared,  had  been  very  unkind  to  his  first  wife,  and  when  she  died  left  the  other 
children  to  educate  and  look  after  their  youngest  daughter.  After  the  second  marriage 
the  children  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of  their  father,  who  said  that  when  he  left  ofi'  work, 
he  had  had  savings,  which  he  had  exhausted.  The  feeling  of  the  family  was  very  strong 
against  him.  He  used  to  drink,  they  said,  but  his  second  wife  had  got  the  better  hand  of 
him,  and  he  did  not  do  so  now.  One  of  the  daughters,  the  youngest,  said  :  "  He  was  never  a 
father  to  me "  :  and  on  such  grounds  as  these  none  of  them  were  willing  to  help.  The 
Chairman,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  :  "  You  would  not  want  to  have  the  stigma  of  your 
father  going  to  *  *  "  And  as  the  result  the  children  yielded,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  some  arrangement  would  be  made.  It  seemed  a  hard  case  :  the  father 
applied  to  the  Poor  Law,  without  taking  his  children  or  asking  them  to  help,  and  the 
result  of  his  application  was  that,  though  he  had  been  a  bad  father,  an  arrangement  for  his 
benefit  was  made  by  the  Committee,  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  and  dislike  of  the  children. 
He  thus  achieved  his  purpose,  whereas  it  did  not  seem  at  all  likely  that,  if  the  house  had 
been  ofi'ered,  he  would  have  taken  it.  Perhaps  this  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the 
harm  of  the  single  member  Committee.  The  official  present  seemed  anxious  only  to 
throw  on  the  relations  the  cost  of  the  case.  The  Chairman  was  most  sympathetic,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  consult  with  him  as  a  member,  and  to  suggest  that  in  the  circumstances 
the  case  might  be  settled  by  an  off"er  of  the  house,  and  so  left  to  the  family  to  do  what  they 
tliought  right,  and  that  the  applicant  was  or  might  be  making  the  Committee  a  tool  to 
serve  his  own  ends. 

In  another  case  10s.  a  week  was  paid  for  a  mother  who  was  bedridden,  to  enable  her 
daughter  to  stay  at  home  to  nurse  her. 

We  examined  the  system  of  taking  down  applications,  filing  the  records,  and  by  the 
use  of  coloured  papers  referring  the  applicants  to  the  assistant  inspector,  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  kind  of  record  standing  against  them.  Each  morning  the  applications  are  handed 
to  the  assistant  inspector,  and  the  cases  are  supposed  to  be  investigated  and  ready  for 
submission  to  Committee  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  method  tended  to  become  entirely  mechanical.  The  state- 
ments made  in  regard  to  the  cases  showed  that  there  were  many  questions  which  might 
have  been  followed  up,  and  which  might  have  thrown  a  diff"erent  light  on  the  case.  But 
the  inquiry  was  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  point  of  the  liability  of  relations,  or  whether 
the  relief  should  be  an  allowance  or  indoor  relief ;  and  the  question  of  character  was 
settled  on  the  verbal  report  of  the  inspector. 


No. 

I  visited   out-relief  and  boarded-out 
At  first  we  visited  in  streets  of  nice 


163. 

lunatic  cases  with  the  sub-inspector  Mr 
little  houses,  of  two  rooms,  rented  about  £12 
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a  year.  The  imbeciles  were  with  relations,  and  therefore  less  was  paid  for  them,  4s.  instead 
of  6s.;  but  those  we  saw  in  this  neighbourhood  seemed  well  cared  for.  Also  we  saw  a  blind 
girl  boarded  with  her  aunt.  One  girl,  aged  14,  is  boarded  with  a  woman  who  is  no  relation  ; 
her  father  and  mother  are  both  bad  characters  and  their  residence  unknown.  She  is  a 
cripple  ;  and  when  she  leaves  school  a  lady  will  pay  for  her  apprenticeship  to  dressmaking, 
and  the  Parish  Council  will  continue  aliment  until  she  is  self-supporting.  The  old  people 
receive  small  allowances,  from  3s.  to  4s.,  and  reliance  is  placed  upon  "  undisclosed  resources  "  ; 
but  they  were  in  tidy  homes  and  seemed  well  cared  for. 

I  then  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  poorest  part  of  the  town,  and  found  matters  there  much 
less  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  houses  were  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen — ruinous  and  dirty 
beyond  description.  One  was  the  case  of  a  widow  to  whom  4s.  is  granted  in  kind,  as  she 
would  drink  it  if  money  were  given.  She  is  a  woman  of  immoral  habits.  She  has  a  son  of 
17,  who  hawks  fish  ;  an  imbecile  girl,  aged  14,  who  has  convulsions  (a  wild,  fierce  little 
thing.  The  inspector  says  no  institution  will  take  her  because  she  is  deformed) ;  and  a  boy 
about  6.  I  asked  the  inspector  what  chance  this  boy  had  of  doing  well,  and  he  said 
"  none."  He  would  like  to  see  him  taken  away,  but  the  mother  would  not  part  with  him, 
and  it  would  be  "  persecution  "  to  stop  the  relief  until  she  did.  The  bedding  here  was 
black,  the  window  broken  and  stopped  up  with  papei-.  The  next  case  was  almost  worse  :  an 
old  woman  lying  alone  in  what  I  took  from  outside  for  a  dilapidated  cow-shed.  She 
suffers  from  syphilitic  sores,  and  has  a  grandchild  to  sleep  with  her  when  she  feels  lonely. 
I  expostulated  with  the  inspector  about  this,  and  he  replied  that  "poor  people  don't  think 
much  of  little  things  like  that."  This  woman  also  has  her  relief  in  kind,  as  otherwise  she 
would  drink  it. 

These  were  the  worst  cases  I  saw  ;  but  another  almost  as  bad  was  an  old  bed-ridden 
woman  in  a  little  garret  most  horribly  dirty  and  stifling  for  want  of  air.  She  stays  with 
a  woman  who  is  supposed  to  look  after  her  (not  paid  to  do  so),  and  who  flatly  refused  to 
let  me  go  up.  However  I  went,  and  was  not  surprised  at  the  refusal.  She  says  the  old 
woman  is  very  "  wicked,"  and  she  has  to  slap  her  hands  to  keep  her  in  order.  The  pauper 
used  to  be  in  the  Cottage  Homes,  but  refused  to  stay  there,  and  now  has  4s.  a  week.  The 
landlady  then  volunteered  the  information  that  she  had  another  old  woman  in  another  garret, 
and  invited  me  to  see  her.  Her  room  and  bedding  were  perfectly  clean,  and  the  greatest 
contrast  to  that  of  the  pauper's.    She  is  not  on  the  roll,  and  presumably  has  private  means. 

I  was  then  taken  to  see  two  pauper  lunatics  boarded  with  their  mother.  The  old  lady 
is  over  80,  very  frail,  and  almost  totally  blind.  We  found  her  in  bed,  and  the  lunatic  son, 
a  man  of  50,  also  in  bed.  He  wanders  about  the  town  till  he  is  tired  out  and  then  goes  to 
bed.  The  imbecile  daughter  was  tidying  the  room.  The  old  lady  has  4s.  for  herself,  and 
5s.  for  each  of  her  children. 

Perhaps  the  climax  in  the  way  of  boarding  out  is  the  case  of  a  certified  lunatic  who  is 
"  boarded-out  with  herself,"  receiving  4s.  a  week  and  her  rent,  tier  door  was  locked,  and 
the  inspector  supposed  she  was  out  in  the  town. 

I  also  visited  on  the  way  a  school  for  the  blind — an  institution  partly  endowed, 
partly  paid  for  by  subscription.  The  Parish  Council  have  two  cases  here,  for  which  they  pay 
£5  a  year  each.  There  are  about  15  female  inmates,  supposed  to  be  only  temporary  while 
learning,  but  they  tend  to  become  permanent.  There  are  men  also,  but  they  are  boarded 
out  in  the  town.  We  saw  some  of  them  in  the  workshops, — making  mattresses  and 
baskets  ;  those  who  are  proficient  are  paid  standing  wages  of  from  15s.  to  19s.,  others  are 
paid  piece  work.    This  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  institution. 

I  also  went  over  a  "model"  lodging-house,  much  like  other  lodging-houses.  The 
manager  seemed  rather  feeble  for  the  work.  It  is  owned  by  a  neighbouring  grocer  at 
whose  shop  the  inmates  deal.  Charge  4d.  a  night.  It  is  under  sanitary  and  police 
inspection  ;  it  is  for  men  only,  but  there  is  another  for  men  and  women. 

The  inspector  said  that  no  casual  relief  is  given,  i.e.  no  money  given  to  vagrants  or 
casual  fee  or  lodging.    This  directly  contradicts  what  was  told  us  at  the  ofiice. 

The  great  need  of  the  town  is  more  industries  ;  there  is  a  small  amount  of  manufacture 
of  tweeds,  but  it  only  employs  a  few.  There  is  occasional  work  at  the  docks  ;  just  enough 
to  keep  a  class  of  casual  workers  going,  and  a  little  fishing ;  otherwise  there  is  nothing. 
In  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  old  mills,  now  closed  ;  and  before  the  days 
of  steamers  it  was  an  active  shipbuilding  centre. 

The  sub-inspector  seems  an  active  and  fairly  capable  man,  but  needs  guidance  in  his 
treatment  of  the  cases.  He  says  there  used  to  be  many  more  cases  in  the  slums,  but  they 
are  gradually  dying  out. 
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We  were  met  at  *  *  by  the  local  inspector,  a  very  capable  mau.  He  has  two 
clerks  and  au  apprentice  under  him,  but  does  the  visiting  himself;  applicants  come  to  the 
central  office  from  the  landward  districts  as  well  as  from  the  town,  and  come  there  also 
once  a  month  for  their  relief  Pauperism  is  very  low,  about  1  per  cent.  Employment  is 
very  good,  the  linoleum  works  employing  men,  not  women.  Housing  conditions  said  to  be 
good  ;  but  some  of  the  houses  we  saw  were  old  and  dilapidated.  Rents  low  ;  £3  a  year 
for  one  room  in  one  case.  Relief  is  given  to  supplement  earnings,  and  we  gathered  that 
"undisclosed  resources"  are  relied  upon  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  two  com- 
bination poorhouses. 

We  first  went  to  see  out-relief  and  boarded-out  lunatic  cases  in  *  *  .  The  old 
people  received  about  3s.  each,  and  depended  upon  relations  and  churches  for  supplementa- 
tion ;  the  houses  though  small  and  poor  were  well  kept.  In  one  case  a  widow  with 
several  children  lived  in  family  with  her  father — a  fisherman — her  mother,  and  three 
brothers,  all  in  work.  She  received  5s.  a  week  from  the  parish,  and  helped  in  baiting  the 
lines.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  family  income  might  not  have  been  sufficient  without 
parish  relief. 

In  another  case  a  man  over  60  had  his  three  imbecile  sons  boarded  with  him  at  6s. 
a  week  each;  two  were  over  30,  one  17.  He  seemed  to  have  them  well  under  control, 
and  they  were  obviously  more  silly  than  dangerous ;  still,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they 
should  be  at  large  in  a  town.  The  inspector  thought  that  there  was  no  danger  of  their 
getting  into  mischief. 

We  then  visited  a  small  hospital  in  *  *  .  It  is  supported  mainly  by  annual 
subscriptions,  but  has  about  £160  per  annum  from  endowment,  and  a  small  sum  from 
patients'  payments  (£36).  There  is  no  fixed  charge,  but  some  patients  pay  from  10s.  to 
£2,  2s.  Doctors  send  in  cases  and  can  treat  them  there  ;  but  there  are  also  six  visiting 
doctors,  who  are  paid,  we  were  told,  "  a  little."  The  accounts  show  £60  paid  to  medical 
superintendents.  The  average  daily  number  of  patients  last  year  was  20*36,  and  the  total 
number  admitted  404.  Only  temporary  cases  are  taken.  The  matron  complained  of 
inadequate  kitchen  accommodation-,  but  the  wards  were  good  and  airy,  and  there  is  a 
well-equipped  little  operating  room.  The  staff  consists  of  a  matron,  a  nurse,  and  four 
probationers — these  are  in  future  to  be  trained  for  three  years.  Expenditure  last  year  : 
salaries,  £263  ;  food,  £447  ;  all  other,  £545. 

The  Parish  Council  subscribes  £12,  12s.,  and  can  send  cases. 

We  next  saw  the  Combination  Poorhouse  at  *  *  which  serves  some  five  or  six 
parishes.  It  is  certified  to  accommodate  155.  The  average  for  the  year  is  131,  and  there 
were  in  it  at  the  time  of  our  visit  66  men,  46  women,  and  12  children,  in  all  124.  There 
is  one  trained  nurse,  who  is  assisted  by  inmates  ;  the  matron  is  also  a  trained  nurse,  but 
she  was  away  for  her  holidays.  The  local  doctor  comes  in  every  day,  and  is  paid  £40. 
Drugs  are  obtained  from  local  chemists  in  turn,  at  wholesale  prices.  The  dispensing  and 
making  up  is  done  by  the  nurse  in  a  small  room  which  serves  also  for  slight  operations. 
The  drugs  are  kept  in  sliding  cupboards  without  locks.  Infectious  or  contagious  cases 
are  accommodated  at  the  lodge. 

The  sick  wards,  which  are  on  the  ground  floor,  have  no  through  ventilation  (except 
for  some  gratings  in  the  iimer  wall),  and,  though  clean  and  orderly,  are  rather  dreary. 
Sick  cases  and  children  were  mingled  in  an  undesirable  way.  The  men's  day  room  in  an 
old  building  in  the  yard  was  overcrowded  and  very  comfortless.  None  of  the  men  were 
at  work,  but  the  master  says  they  do  a  good  deal  of  woodcutting,  and  make  about  £70  in 
the  half-year  by  it.  The  managers  have  just  spent  £2000  in  putting  the  drainage  right. 
T'he  children  go  out  to  the  local  school. 

We  also  visited  a  number  of  boarded-out  lunatics  in  *  *  — some  from  *  * 
others  from  *  *  (  *  *  pays  /s.  a  week,  *  *  only  6s.).  For  the  most 
part  the  patients  seemed  wonderfully  cheerful,  and  generally  busy  about  the  housework. 
One  man,  who  kept  a  livery  .stable,  has  three  male  patients,  and  all  were  working.  It  is  quite 
an  industry  in  the  place,  and  some  families  have  followed  it  for  two  or  three  generations, 
and  seem  to  have  become  skilled  in  the  art  of  managing  imbeciles.  In  one  house  there 
were  four  female  patients,  and  we  thought  their  condition  less  obviously  good  than  that  of 
most ;  they  sat  moping  and  doing  nothing,  made  no  response  when  spoken  to,  and  one 
hid  in  the  coal  cellar  and  refused  to  come  out.  In  all  cases  the  housing  and  accommoda- 
tion were  good,  and  the  guardians  eager  to  show  the  bedding,  etc. 
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No.  165. 

Coming  to  the  "  ordinaries,"  whom  we  should  call  able-bodied,  I  was  struck  by  the 
total  absence  of  any  idea  of  curative  or  reformatory  treatment.  The  governor  of  one  of 
these  workhouses  assured  me  that  nine  out  of  every  eleven  of  those  who  in  winter  thronged 
the  "  ordinary  "  wards  were  fully  fit  for  work.  The  "  test "  to  which  they  were  put  he 
declared  to  be  a  farce.  That  was  my  own  impression  of  what  I  saw.  Some  of  the  men 
on  "test"  were  sitting  in  the  yard  poking  a  knife  into  the  interstices  of  the  cobble-stone 
pavement,  to  extract  the  little  bits  of  grass.  This  was  the  test  called  "  weeding"— a  task 
interrupted  whenever  it  rained.  In  a  shed  there  were  thirty  or  forty  men,  close  together, 
laughing  and  talking,  and  supposed  to  be  putting  firewood  into  bundles.  The  hours  of 
work  were  short,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  lounging,  gossiping,  and  smoking. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  isolation  or  at  classification  according  to  character ;  there  was  no 
attempt  to  reform  by  regularity  or  discipline  ;  there  was  no  attempt  to  teach  anything. 
Twelve  hours'  sleep  and  three  meals  a  day,  with  little  intervals  of  weeding  and  stick- 
bundling,  enlivened  by  unlimited  gossip,  comprised  the  treatment  which  the  Parish 
Council  of  *  *  prescribed  for  these  patients.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  governor  should,  in  despair,  complain  of  the  growing  class  of  "  week-enders  "  to  whom 
the  institution  serves  as  a  hotel. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  resident  Medical  Officers — the  overworked  young  lady 
doctors — informed  me  that  it  was  practically  impossible  for  them,  once  a  patient  was 
admitted  as  non-able-bodied,  to  revise  this  diagnosis,  and  discharge  him  or  her  as  "  able- 
bodied,"  "Once  in,  they  are  lost  in  the  crowd,"  I  was  informed.  "  It  is  a  year  since  I 
'  discharged  anyone  as  able-bodied.  I  do  not  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of  turning 
'  him  out  to  starve." 

Thus  the  whole  responsibility  for  passing  or  rejecting  applicants,  according  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  sufiering  from  any  complaint  or  infirmity  disabling  them  from 
work,  rests  upon  the  Medical  Officer,  who  certifies  the  cases  sent  to  him  by  the  assistant 
inspector.  The  Medical  Officer  sits  in  an  empty  room,  to  which  enters  in  succession  a 
stream  of  applicants — all  of  whom  have  been  already  passed  as  being  actually  destitute, 
that  is  to  say,  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  for  the  doctor  to  reject  them  (from 
every  kind  of  relief,  be  it  remembered),  if,  on  his  soul  and  conscience,  he  is  able  to  assert 
that  they  are  free  from  any  complaint  or  infirmity  that  would  unfit  them  to  obtain  a 
situation.  His  examination  consists,  in  practice,  of  asking  questions.  If  the  applicant 
asserts  that  he  has  some  complaint  (such  as  sciatica,  neuralgia,  or  rheumatism)  that  cannot 
be  tested  by  the  stethoscope  or  similar  instrument,  the  doctor  certifies  him  at  once.  If  he 
complains  of  a  sore  foot  the  doctor  looks  at  it,  and  decides  whether  it  is  sore  enough !  It 
is  only  the  unfortunate  novice,  who  is  blunderingly  honest  enough  to  protest  that  he  would 
willingly  work  if  he  could  get  employment,  who  gets  rejected,  and  turned  out  into  the 
streets  (in  a  destitute  condition,  and  without  even  the  resource  of  the  casual  ward). 
Naturally  the  Medical  Officer,  on  such  a  perfunctory  examination,  cannot  take  the 
responsibility  of  rejection.  I  watched  the  process  for  two  hours,  and  saw  many  persotis 
whom  an  English  relieving  officer  would  have  unhesitatingly  termed  able-bodied  passed  as 
eligible  for  the  relief  that  the  assistant  inspector  had  decreed.  In  fact,  in  the  whole  two 
hours  there  was  only  one  case  rejected.  It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  the  situation  that  this 
case,  that  of  a  tired  elderly  man  who  protested  that  he  could  work  if  only  he  could  get  to 
*  *  where  he  believed  he  could  get  employed,  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  worthy 
that  I  witnessed.  I  must  add  that  the  kindly  Medical  Officer  did  his  utmost  to  persuade 
him  to  admit  some  ailment.  As  he  was  too  innocent  to  "  play  up,"  the  doctor  reluctantly 
sent  him  empty  away. 


No.  166. 

The  Parish  Council  Offices. 

Here  the  Committee  inspected  the  method  of  receiving  applications  for  parochial 
relief  The  appHcations  are  all  taken  down  by  one  or  two  application  clerks,  who  are 
in  fact  assistants  to  the  assistant  Poor  Law  inspectors.  The  application  clerk  closely 
questions  the  applicant,  and  according  to  his  or  her  answers  enters  "the  particulars  of  the 
case  on  one  of  several  coloured  forms.  The  colour  of  the  form  upon  which  the  case  is 
entered  indicates  roughly  the  classification  of  the  pauper  according  to  the  application 
clerks  idea.    Thus  an  applicant  whom  the  application  clerk  considered  to  be  of  a  bad 
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character  would,  for  instance,  be  entered  on  a  blue  form,  and,  subject  to  any  alteration  of 
such  form  by  the  Medical  Officer  or  the  inspector  of  poor,  the  applicant  would,  on  (say) 
indoor  relief  being  granted,  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse  of  the  parish  which  is  reserved 
for  the  least  reputable  characters.  In  some  cases  of  urgency  the  application  clerk 
even  sends  a  case  direct  to  a  poorhouse  by  himself,  signing  the  order  in  the  name  of  the 
assistant  inspector.  This  method  of  classification  by  different  coloured  forms,  from  the 
first  entry,  as  it  were,  of  the  applicant  into  the  Poor  Law,  is  doubtless  very  convenient  for 
administrative  purposes. 

It  would  seem,  however,  open  to  doubt  whether  it  does  not  leave  rather  too  much 
power  over  the  fate  of  the  pauper  in  the  hands  of  the  application  clerk  who,  after  all,  is  an 
official  not  very  high  in  the  scale  of  the  Parish  Council's  employees.  On  subsequent  con- 
versation with  the  master  of  the  *  *  poorhouse,  it  was  elicited  that  the  decision  of  the 
inspector  of  poor  (which  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  is  merely  the  decision  of  the  applica- 
tion clerk)  is  hardly  ever  questioned,  either  by  the  pauper  or  by  the  Parish  Council.  On 
leaving  the  application  clerk,  the  applicant  is  handed  over  to  the  Medical  Officer,  who 
examines  the  applicant.  The  case,  if  an  urgent  one,  will  then  be  at  once  given  interim  re- 
lief l)y  the  inspector  of  poor  or  his  assistants,  who  thereupon  make  inquiries  into  the  case 
at  the  applicant's  home  with  a  view  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee  for  the 
district  in  which  the  pauper  resides,  at  which  meeting  the  final  decision  as  to  the  relief  of 
the  applicant  is  taken. 


No.  167. 

We  visited  the  *  *  Orphanage.  In  this  institution  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  72  children,  both  boys  and  girls.  The  boys  remain  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  14,  when  they  are  transferred  to  a  Working  Boys'  Home  in  *  *  ,  or  situations 
are  found  for  them  with  farmers ;  the  girls  are  placed  in  domestic  service.  No  systematic 
records  are  kept,  showing  the  careers  of  the  children  after  they  leave  the  school. 

The  children  are  educated  in  a  separate  building  within  the  grounds  :  the  school,  in 
charge  of  two  mistresses,  is  inspected  by  H.M.  Inspector,  ami  receives  grants  ;  but  classifica- 
tion is  said  to  be  difficult.  H.M.  Inspector,  however,  gives  favourable  reports.  Some  of  the 
elder  children  attend  in  the  evening  cookery  and  woodwork  classes  in         *  . 

The  institution  is  in  charge  of  two  officers — a  matron  and  a  cook  :  they  are  sisters. 
Of  the  former  we  cannot  speak  in  very  favourable  terms.  She  seemed  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  children,  but  without  capacity  or  understanding  of  child  life  ;  nor,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  had  she  succeeded  in  winning  their  affection.  Her  sister,  the  cook,  we  did 
not  see. 

The  work  of  the  institution  is  done  by  the  children,  some  of  whom,  it  would  appear, 
are  kept  till  the  age  of  17,  in  order  "  to  get  the  work  done."  The  elder  children  act  as 
monitors  out  of  school  hours,  and  are  in  charge  of  the  younger  children  at  night,  and  act 
as  attendants.  The  institution  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  in  money  and 
kind  :  the  former  amounts  to  some  £800  per  annum,  the  latter  consists  of  clothing,  old 
and  new,  and  food  of  various  kinds.  For  instance,  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  Monday, 
*  *  ,  a  box  of  fresh  herrings  had  arrived.  The  matron  told  us  that  they  were  a  little 
stale,  but  she  thought  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  supporter  of  the  Home,  a  fishcurer's 
daughter,  and  some  salt,  this  defect  might  be  remedied  !  A  lady,  late  of  *  ,  sent 
two  large  tins  of  biscuits  and  cake  :  a  gentleman,  Mr  *  *  (we  quote  from  the  report), 
sent  one  leg  and  varied  pieces  venison !  As  far  as  we  could  gather  there  was  no  fixed 
dietary,  except  that  porridge  was  served  out  morning  and  evening.  Speaking  as  laymen 
we  hazard  the  opinion  that  a  medical  expert  would  have  much  to  say  on  this  subject  and 
on  the  physical  condition  of  many  of  the  children. 

Speaking  generally,  we  were  not  favourably  impressed  by  the  institution.  The 
administration  seemed  defective,  the  staff  inadequate,  the  children  lifeless  and  undeveloped. 
So  far  as  we  could  learn,  there  is  no  committee  of  management,  except  that  a  number  of 
ladies  meet  on  Wednesday  mornings  at  8  a.m.  for  a  prayer  meeting  and  for  sewung ;  they 
adjourn  at  4  p.m.  We  could  not  learn  how  much  tinje  is  devoted  to  prayer,  how  much 
to  sewing. 

As  the  result  of  our  visit  we  were  convinced  that  institutions  such  as  this  should  be 
brought  under  government  inspection,  for  very  grave  risks  are  incurred,  and  the 
supporters  of  this  orphanage  should  be  assured  by  competent  authority  that  good  work 
is  being  done  :  at  present  they  have  no  gutirantee,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
children  suffer. 
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No.  168. 
*    *    Poorhouse  and  Infirmary. 

The  poorhouse  is  an  old  structure,  being  built  in  18  ■-.    As  a  poorhouse  for 

*  *  ,  it  is  now  used  for  all  classes  of  indoor  poor,  except  sick  patients ;  these  arc 
provided  for  in  the  *  *  Poorhouse,  *  *  and  *  *  now  being  one  parish. 
These  two  institutions  are  under  the  management  of  the    *    *    Parish  Council. 

Both  institutions  are  overcrowded.  A  new  institution  is  in  course  of  erection 
on  another  site,  to  accommodate  all  classes  of  inmates.  The  two  poorhouses  are  now 
advertised  for  sale. 

The  ^  *  Poorhouse  was  the  first  visited  by  us.  It  is  a  very  undesirable 
institution.  The  buildings  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
wards  are  such  as  to  make  proper  supervision  of  the  wards  very  difficult.  The  children's 
quarters  are  very  cheerless.  The  whole  of  the  wards  are  very  untidy — we  may  say, 
without  hesitation,  dirty.  The  tables  in  the  dining-hall  would  be  much  better  for 
a  thorough  scrubbing,  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  for  years.  Every  room 
in  the  buildings  seems  to  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  an  inmate  or  inmates. 

There  is  a  sort  of  classification  of  inmates  made  by  the  governor  on  character 
prior  to  admission,  5^et  no  information  is  given  to  the  governor  by  the  inspectors 
as  to  previous  mode  of  life,  and  the  pauper's  record  is  not  consulted. 

The  usual  method  is  the  governor  questions  the  inmates  who  are  likely  to  be 
fit  subjects  for  the  classification  wards.  The  Parish  Councillors  usually  recommend 
the  cases  as  being  suitable.  The  governor,  of  course,  places  great  weight  upon  the 
opinion  of  Councillors.    Inmates  are  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

1st.    Those  over  60  years  of  age,  of  good  character  before  admissioa 
2nd.  Those  of  any  age,  of  good  character  in  the  house. 
3rd.  Those  who  are  left  out  of  the  two  other  classes. 
4th.  Children. 

Epileptics  and  mentally  deficients  are  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary  inmates.  One 
blind  youth  under  20  was  in  the  second-class  men's  ward.  The  governor  did  not 
know  what  was  to  become  of  him ;  he  had  no  suggestion  to  make. 

There  are  27  children,  ranging  from  2  weeks  to  14  years  of  age.  9  boys  and  girls 
attend  school,  and  have  their  meals  with  the  adult  inmates  in  the  dining-hall.  One 
girl  of  14  is  very  dull,  and  suffers  from  deafness.  She  is  not  attending  school.  Her 
future  is — so  far  as  one  can  see — that  of  a  permanent  pauper  for  life. 

The  midday  meal  on  the  day  of  our  visit  was  Scotch  broth,  bread  and  cold  meat. 
The  allowance  of  bread  seemed  excessive  ;  it  is  not  distributed  according  to  appetite. 

Special  diet  is  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor,  to  those  performing  useful 
work.    Three  male  inmates  were  having  very  good  Irish  stew. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  was  306,  and  the  staff"  consisted  of  the  governor, 
a  matron,  assistant  matron,  cook,  children's  nurse,  sewing-maid,  laundry-maid,  male 
clerk,  labour  master,  and  porter;  total  staff",  10.  The  male  inmates  who  are  able  to  do 
any  work  are  employed  in  chopping  firewood,  the  women  in  laundry  work  and  cleaning. 

The  governor  told  us  that  he  admits  urgent  cases  on  his  own  responsibility, 
but  always  calls  in  the  Medical  Officer  to  examine  and  certify  on  the  same  day, 
however  late.  He  also  draws  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  all  cases  ready 
for  discharge.  There  is  no  regular  systematic  medical  examination  of  the  inmates 
with  that  object.  The  governor  does  not  consider  any  man  or  woman  over  60  years  of 
age  as  suitable  for  discharge,  to  earn  their  own  living ;  therefore  no  person  over  60 
is  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  the  purpose  of  discharge. 

The  *  *  Poorhouse,  now  used  as  an  hospital,  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  one  described.  The  grounds  are  neat,  clean,  and  well  looked  after.  The  wards 
are  also  in  good  order,  and  the  patients  seemed  well  cared  for.  There  are  155  patients 
in  at  present,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  bed.  Provision  is  made  for  the  outdoor 
treatment  of  male  consumptives.  The  Medical  Officer,  however,  said  there  was  not 
much  satisfaction  in  treating  them;  very  few,  indeed,  came  in  early  enough.  It  was, 
he  said,  difficult  to  maintain  proper  discipline. 

If  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  they  took  their  discharge,  only  to  come  in 
again  later  in  a  much  worse  condition. 

There  are  four  trained  nurses  in  all,  assisted  by  27  pauper  wardsraen,  wards- 
women,  and  cleaners. 

5 
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No.  169. 

On  *  *  ,  I  visited  the  Poor  Law  institutions  *  *  .  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  this  place,  as  it  is  well  known  to  the  Commission. 
Going  through  it,  I  was  struck  by  the  careful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  all  the 
details  of  the  place  had  been  planned  and  were  now  carried  out  by  those  in  charge. 
The  Medical  Superintendent  and  Matron,  who  accompanied  me  round,  appeared  to  have 
a  thorough  grasp  of  the  whole  work,  and  were  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  put  to 
them.  As  is  already  known,  every  class  that  becomes  chargeable  has  its  representatives 
here,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  able-bodied.  I  found,  on  discussion  with  the 
Medical  Superintendent,  who  had  previously  been  at  ,   that  he  was  quite 

confident  that  the  able-bodied  should  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from 
that  adopted  at  *  *  .  In  this,  of  course,  he  was  only  emphasising  what  almost 
all  Poor  Law  officers  in  Scotland  are  saying,  namely,  that  the  able-bodied  question  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  its  present  position.  I  also  gathered  that  people  at  *  *  do  not 
consider  themselves,  and  are  not  considered,  paupers.  The  Matron  was  very  indignant 
that  there  should  be  any  idea  of  classing  those  under  her  charge  as  ordinary  paupers. 
I  am  rather  doubtful  as  to  how  far  the  class  of  person  I  saw  was  really  superior,  mentally, 
socially  or  morally,  to  the  class  at  ^  *  .  However,  I  suppose  it  is  to  the  good 
that  so  important  a  town  considers  it  wise  that  sick  people,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  the  children,  should  be  housed  and  cared  for  under  conditions  which  remind  them 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  fact  that  they  are  dependents  or  paupers.  As  a  layman,  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  sick  wards,  and  consider  them  the  very  best  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  Poor  Law  institution.  The  accommodation  for  the  aged  and  infirm  was 
also  very  good ;  but  the  more  I  saw  of  huge  institutions  for  this  class,  the  less  inclined 
was  I  to  look  upon  them  as  the  best  that  could  be  done.  Were  I  an  old  man,  I  think 
I  should  much  prefer  living  in  a  meaner  kind  of  room,  doing  odd  jobs  for  myself  and 
pottering  about  a  garden,  to  being  shut  up  in  that  kind  of  palace.  And  were  I  an  old 
woman,  this  feeling  would  be  only  stronger.  No  doubt  the  standard  of  living  is  higher, 
and  sanitary  and  health  requirements  are  better  met,  but  there  can  be  nothing  quite  so 
hopeless  as  to  sit,  day  after  day,  with  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  bell  to  summon 
one  to  meals  or  bed.  *  *  ,  with  all  its  splendour,  makes  me  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  these  enormous  institutions,  because,  after  all,  the  inmates  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
any  happier  than  the  inmates  of  much  meaner  workhouses.  There  was  the  same  hope- 
lessness stamped  on  their  faces.  I  went  carefully  through  the  children's  wards  and 
homes.  Those  who  are  sick  are,  I  think,  very  well  cared  for,  though  I  do  not  think 
there  is  enough  isolation  with  respect  to  various  diseases.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they 
were  more  or  less  mixed  up.  As  to  those  who  were  well :  I  went  through  most  of  the 
homes,  and  was  struck  by  the  utter  absence  of  any  means  for  indoor  recreation.  I  went 
into  the  day  school,  which  was  full  of  boys  and  girls,  who,  I  am  bound  to  say,  looked  very 
well.  But  no  one  will  agree  that  the  conditions  under  which  these  healthy  children 
lived  are  the  best.  But,  from  what  I  gathered,  the  *  *  Council  has  no  option  but 
to  send  them  to  that  sort  of  place  pending  various  decisions  as  to  chargeability. 

One  thing  is  quite  clear  so  far  as  *  *  is  concerned,  and  that  is  that  destitution 
is  not  a  necessity  for  relief ;  that  the  Poor  Law  is  used  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  and 
I  should  think,  from  experience  gained  during  my  visit  to  the  *  *  relief  offices, 
that  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  are  given  on  terms  altogether  at  variance  with  what 
are  known  as  the  "principles  of  the  1834  Commission"  in  England.  I  want  also  to 
repeat  that  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that,  with  all  the  checks  set  up  in  *  *  ,  classification 
is  a  real  thing.  Neither  am  I  satisfied  with  the  bringing  of  the  entire  administration 
into  the  hands  of  one  man — the  Clerk.  When  you  have  a  really  first-class  Clerk  it  may 
be  all  right,  but  it  is  very  much  like  the  benevolent  despot  business — if  he  is  a  good  man 
everything  goes  well. 


No.  170. 

The  cases  allowed  aliment  in  their  homes  have  been  visited  in  *  by  other 
Commissioners.  As  I  deliberately  chose  a  very  poor  district,  in  which  there  were  many 
cases,  those  which  I  visited  may  have  been  specially  bad  specimens.  Moreover,  I  visited 
by  surprise,  and  without  the  assistant  inspector,  who  was  responsible  for  having  passed 
them  as  fit  for  domiciliary  treatment.  My  cases  were  mainly  those  of  widows  with 
children,  but  there  were  among  them  some  aged  persons  and  some  sick.    Iti  every  case 
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that  I  visited,  the  premises  were,  in  my  judgment,  such  as  an  English  sanitary  inspector 
and  a  London  Police  Magistrate  ivould  have  held  to  he  occupied  in  contravention  of  the 
Public  Health  Act.  In  all  the  cases  except  one  the  rooms  themselves  were  in  a  filthy 
condition.  The  dirt,  stench,  and  disorder  were  greatly  in  excess  of  anything  that  would 
be  tolerated  in  any  London  block  of  dwellings  nnder  a  reputable  company,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  "  *  *  /'  a  tenement  said  to  be  managed  by-  the  *  *  ,  was 
scarcely  better  than  the  worst  of  the  places  I  saw.  What  I  had  specially  in  view  was 
to  see  whether  the  children  on  outdoor  relief  (which  is  generally  Is.  6d.  per  child,  very 
occasionally  2s.  per  child,  without  anything  for  the  mother,  even  if  the  children  are 
infants)  were  being  brought  up  under  conditions  consistent  with  future  healthy  citizen- 
ship. From  what  I  saw,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  headmaster  and  the  school 
attendance  officer,  who  accompanied  me,  were  probably  justified  in  their  assertion  that  in 
no  case  in  this  particidar  district  of  the  city  ivere  the  outdoor  relief  children  groiving^  up 
under  even  moderately  decent  conditions.  All  the  children  that  I  visited  were  dirty, 
neglected,  living  in  insanitary  homes,  and  completely  without  discipline  or  guidance  out 
of  school  hours.  The  headmaster  accordingly  deplored  the  fact  that  he  could  not  have 
them  at  school  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night.  The  only  qualification  he  made  in 
his  unfavourable  judgment  was  that  the  children  on  aliment  were  slightly  better  than 
those  to  whom  aliment  had  been  refused.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  Parish  Council  or  the 
assistant  inspector,  though  they  refused  aliment  to  women  of  bad  character,  paid  no 
regard  at  all,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  put  a  widow  on  the  roll  for  aliment,  as  to 
whether  the  conditions  of  her  home  and  the  amount  of  the  income  so  secured  to  her  were 
such  as  to  permit  the  children  to  grow  up  into  healthy  citizens.  The  assistant  inspector 
seemed  to  revisit  a  case  only  if  he  suspected  that  "  something  was  wrong."  No  Parish 
Councillor  had  been  known  to  visit  a  case  ;  and  there  was  no  system  of  cross-inspection. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  revert  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  assistant  inspectors.  I 
do  not  wish  to  repeat  some  sinister  suggestions  that  were  made  to  me.  But  there  seems 
to  be,  in  practice,  no  kind  of  check  on  the  action  of  the  assistant  inspector  in  granting  or 
refusing  interim  aliment  in  bringing  up  or  not  bringing  up  before  the  Relief  Committee 
the  cases  of  refusal,  in  the  statements  that  he  hurriedly  reads  over  to  the  Relief  Committee, 
in  his  subsequent  visits  of  the  cases  on  aliment  in  the  reports  that  he  may  bring  up  or  not 
bring  up  of  those  visits,  and  (so  far  as  I  could  see)  even  of  the  fact  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  paupers  on  the  aliment  roll.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is,  in  practice, 
anything  to  prevent  aliment  continuing  (by  collusion  of  an  assistant  inspector)  to  be  drawn 
for  an  imaginary  person. 

After  the  original  certification  by  the  Medical  Officer,  it  appears  as  if  the  outdoor 
pauper  never  comes  into  contact  with  any  other  Poor  Law  officer  but  the  assistant 
inspector  who  granted  the  aliment  in  the  first  instance.  Considericg  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  outdoor  paupers  are  women,  most  of  them  helplessly  ignorant — and  that 
the  assistant  inspectors  are  young  men,  with  no  great  salaries — their  practical  power  to 
grant  or  to  withhold  aliment,  and  to  determine  its  amount,  seems  to  expose  them  to 
temptation  and  to  be  liable  to  abuse. 


No.  171. 

The  Committee  visited  the  Parish  Council  of    *    *    and  saw  the  poorhouse.  The 

population  of         *    is  increasing.     It  was  about  33,000  in  18  ;  in  19  it  was 

38,000.    The  valuation  has  more  than  doubled  since  18  .    Since  18  there  has 

been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  registered  poor,  the  pay-roll  ex- 
penditure, and  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  poorhouse. 

At  the  Parish  Council  Relief  Committee  Meeting  claims  from  and  upon  other  parishes 
were  first  taken.  Reference  was  made  to  the  case  of  *  *  ,  who  stood  conspicuous 
among  a  number  of  in  and  out  cases.  He  was  a  vagrant  travelling  as  far  as  *  * 
constantly  going  to  poorhouses  and  having  his  railway  ticket  paid,  getting  out  at  some  station 
before  *  *  ,  and  then  travelling  in  some  other  direction  :  and  he  had  imitators.  "  One  tips 
another;  and  so  it  goes  on."  Desertion  cases  were  said  to  be  more  numerous,  there  being  now 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  annum.  It  was  the  exception  to  be  able  to  apprehend  the  man. 
It  was  not  possible  for  a  single  inspector  with  two  assistants  to  attend  to  these  cases 
properly.  It  was  a  police  matter.  In  boarding-out  cases  2s.  6d.  a  week  was  paid  to 
relations,  or  3s.  6d.  if  the  child  was  boarded  with  strangers  in  the  country. 
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The  inspector,  Mr  *  ,  practically  controlled  the  decisions  as  to  relief.  Some 
cases  were  debated.    One  of  these  was  : 

Single  man,  in  receipt  of  2s.  a  week,  living  in  model  lodging-house,  said  to  drink  : 
relief  almost  stopped,  but  ultimately  given. 

In  one  case — widow  with  dependants,  had  24s.  coming  into  the  house,  including  10s. 
from  the  parish.  The  man  had  fallen  down  dead  on  the  way  to  his  work ;  and  this  and 
sympathy  with  the  woman  led,  it  seemed,  to  the  large  relief. 

Many  doubtful  cases  were  "  left  to  the  inspector." 

The  question  of  the  justice  of  the  Sheriff's  decisions  on  appeal  was  raised.  It  was 
stated  that  he  had  held  that,  though  a  man  had  on  the  day  on  which  he  applied  for  relief 
received  his  wages  and  went  to  an  inn  subsequently  and  drank  till  his  wages  were  ex- 
hausted, yet,  having  a  scalp  wound,  the  result  of  a  drunken  fray  that  followed,  he  would 
be  eligible  for  poor-law  relief. 

The  *  *  Workhouse  is  old,  and,  according  to  modern  standards  of  building, 
unsatisfactory.  The  governor  is  old ;  his  wife  seemed  to  manage  the  place.  The  house 
had  room  for  220  inmates.  The  sick  wards  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  beds  were 
much  too  close  together,  and  every  window  was  closed.  Consequently  the  atmosphere  in 
the  rooms  was  very  heavy.  There  seemed  also  to  be  a  need  for  additional  help  in  nursing. 
And  no  doubt  there  might  be  brisker  management. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  build  a  new  poorhouse  ;  but  the  Parish  Council  have  opposed 
it,  and  have  had  their  way.  It  is  a  question,  it  seemed  to  us,  whether  such  an  institution 
is  not  nearer  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  people  than  a  large  modern  institu- 
tion would  be ;  and  whether,  modified  in  some  ways,  it  would  not  serve  its  purpose  better. 
There  is  fear  lest  large  institutions  on  new  lines  may  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  people 
so  well  as  a  more  homely  and  much  less  expensive  institution. 


No.  172. 

A  Committee  attended  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council  of    *    *    .    Ten  members 
were  present,  and  the  business  was  of  a  routine  character.    The  applications  for  relief 
were  mostly  decided  by  the  inspector,  and  his  decision  was  endorsed ;  "  acumen,  local 
knowledge,  and  grasp  of  principle,  about  average.    An  interesting  case  of  an  insane 
*    *    ,  whose  deportation  has  occupied  a  twelvemonth. 


'No.  173. 

Out-Belief  Cases. 

I  was  taken  by  an.  inspector  to  see  out-relief  cases  in  the  west  of  *  ,  his  dis- 
trict extending  into  the  country  on  that  side.  The  homes  we  visited  were  nearly  all  in 
small  houses,  evidently  country  cottages,  swallowed  up  by  the  growth  of  the  town. 
Many  are  in  need  of  demolition,  and  the  Sanitary  Authorities  are  busy.  The  worst  have 
plates  on  the  door  stating  the  number  of  inmates  who  will  be  permitted  to  inhabit.  I 
was  confirmed  in  my  view  that  out-relief  should  be  prohibited  in  bad  areas.  In  one  row 
of  very  old,  dirty,  small  houses,  the  inspector  said  there  were  between  20  and  30  out- 
relief  cases.  The  Parish  Council  are  sending  a  list  of  these  to  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  to 
encourage  them  to  pull  the  houses  down  ;  meanwhile,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  make  removal  a  condition  of  relief.  No  doubt  some  of  the  cases  we  saw  would  make 
any  home  dirty ;  others  would  have  a  better  chance  in  better  surroundings.^ 

Two  points  I  would  note  specially  : — 

1.  In  *  *  the  administrators  of  relief  do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  "  un- 
disclosed resources "  ;  in  every  case  the  inspector  could  tell  me  the  amount  and 
source  of  income,  and  cross-examination  of  the  applicant  showed  him  nearly 
always  accurate. 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  inspector  seemed  to  me  much  too  young  for  such  respon- 
sible work;  a  mere  awkward  lad,  not' knowing  what  to  say  to  the  men  and  women 
of  many  sorrows  and  experiences  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.    He  complained  that 

'  The  mspector  lold  me  that  the  housing  conditions  in  liis  neighbourhood  were  by  no  means  the  worst  in    *  * 
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the  widows  were  insolent  wlien  he  told  them  to  keep  their  rooms  clean,  and  I  could 
not  wonder  at  it.  In  at  least  half  the  cases  I  saw,  a  capable  woman  would  have 
been  invaluable.  In  one  case,  especially,  of  a  young  widow  in  urgent  need  of  an 
operation,  and  quite  ready  to  be  persuaded,  it  was  obvious  that  a  young  man  was 
helpless.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  his  ability  or  character  to  say  this  ;  but  anyone 
seeing  him  in  the  houses  would  see  how  incongruous  the  position  was. 
I  add  particulars  of  cases  visited, 

1,  Widow  :  2  rooms,  rent  £9,  10s.  Irish  R.C.  Husband  dead  3  years  :  J  *  *  , 
21,  miner,  20s.  to  24s.  ;  J  *  *  ,19,  miner,  20s,  to  25s.  ;  W  *  *  ,  17,  imbecile; 
M  *  *  ,  15,  rope  works,  7s.  ;  P  *  *  ,  14,  in  pit,  15s.;  A  *  *  ,12; 
A    *    *    ,10;A    *         ,7.    Three  married,  not  helping.    This  statement  was 

taken  in   *   *   .    20s.  a  month  granted  and  renewed  until        *    19  .  Inspector 

then  reports  circumstances  unaltered,  but  recommends  reduction  of  relief  to  one  half,  because 
of  dirty  home.  This  is  done,  and  10s.  a  month  is  now  given.  No  consequent  improve- 
ment in  home.  I  found  it  in  a  very  messy,  dirty  condition  ;  the  woman  herself  very 
slatternly  ;  the  imbecile  son  sitting  over  the  fire  with  a  bowl  of  potatoes,  looking  very  ill. 

2.  A  *  *  Q  *  *  ^  single,  46,  earns  nothing;  sufiers  from  "nervous 
debility "  ;  lives  with  widowed  sister,  who  has  two  daughters,  one  just  married  at 
*  *  ,  one  single,  earning  10s.  as  weaver.  They  take  a  boarder,  who  pays  I4s.  Relief 
12s.  a  month.  This  home  was  very  nice,  two  rooms  in  a  bright  house.  Applicant  was 
out ;  but  her  sister,  a  very  decent  woman  evidently,  finds  her  very  difiicult  to  manage, 
she  is  so  "  thrawn." 

3_  J  #  *  Q  #  #  _  ij.is}j  ^  jjge  bootmaker.  Wife  73,  partially 
paralysed.  One  room,  rent,  7s.  6d.  a  month.  Man  earns  about  3s.  a  week,  *  *  , 
gives  2s.,  parish  6s.  This  home  was  deplorably  dirty,  and  more  like  an  old  rubbish  shop 
than  a  home,  full  of  dirty  bottles  and  rags.  The  old  man  was  a  cheery  old  fellow,  but 
both  he  and  his  wife  begged.    Bed  dirty,  people  dirty,  everything  dirty. 

4.  Widow,  40.  Two  rooms,  rent  12s.  6d.  monthly.  Ulcerated  foot  disables. 
Husband  died  2  years  ago.  Two  children,  11  and  7.  The  latter  an  epileptic  imbecile, 
owing  to  a  fall.  Adopted  niece,  14,  with  deformed  arm,  earns  3s.  6s.  *  *  gives  2s.,, 
girl  lodger  pays  2s.  and  helps  with  housework.  Parish  gives  36s.  a  month.  This  home 
was  fairly  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  woman  seems  decent ;  but  she  and  the  epileptic  child 
sit  side  by  side  doing  nothing  all  day.  Medical  certificate  shows  her  to  be  incurable. 
Could  not  visitors  find  her  some  sedentary  occupation  ? 

5.  Widow,  age  28.  Three  children,  5,  4,  2.  Two  _brothers  live  with  her,  allow  12s. 
each;  parish  32s.  for  three  months.    A  clean  little  woman  in  a  clean  home.    Children  out. 

6.  R.  R  *  *  ,  75  ;  wife,  77  ;  no  family.  Rent  10s.  8d.  Receives  2s.  6d.  a 
week  from    *    =^    .    A  decent  old  couple  in  a  nice  home. 

7.  Mrs  *  *  ,  deserted  wife.  Two  children,  3^,  1-^ ;  boy  by  previous  husband, 
19,  a  miner,  gives  mother  13s.  ;  woman  works  in  field,  Is.  6d.  a  day.  The  home  very 
dirty  and  untidy ;  the  children  puny,  dirty,  and  half  clad.  They  are  with  a  neighbour 
when  mother  is  out.  Woman  stout,  healthy,  and  cheerful ;  boy  at  home  ill,  asleep  in 
dirty  bed.    Parish  gives  3s.  a  week. 


No.  174. 

We  visited  the         *    Hospital  for  incurables,  established  in  18  by  voluntary 

contributions,  and  incorporated  in  19  . 

There  are  in  the  main  institution  156  beds  :  32  for  cancer,  27  for  tubercular  diseases, 
10  private  (for  paying  patients),  73  general,  and  14  children's  cots  (at  the  present  moment 
there  are  19  children,  10  in  a  separate  ward). 

A  recent  addition  is  the  *  *  Cottage  Hospital,  with  44  beds  :  20  general, 
14  tubercular,  4  children's  cots,  and  6  private. 

Payment  for  private  wards  is,  in  *  *  £52  per  annum ;  in  *  *  £60  ;  for 
half-private  (2  beds),  £35  and  £40. 

The  daily  average  of  patients  last  year  was  191,  and  the  average  cost  £32.  There  is 
an  estimated  annual  deficiency  of  £2000  on  the  ordinary  income,  which  was  met  last  year 
by  legacies  and  donations — £2431.    The  income  from  subscriptions  last  year  was  £4852  ; 

the  expenditure  £5565.    The  cost  per  patient  has  fallen  since  18  ,  when  it  was  £62  ; 

no  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  increase  in  numbers  treated. 
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At  present,  maintenance  only  amounts  to  £8,  9s.  l|-d.,  salaries  and  wages 
£10,  14s.  7d.,  medicines  and  medical  appara.tus  £2,  lis.  3d.,  wines  and  spirits  3|d. 
Medicines  are  given  on  contract  from    *    *    ^    *  * 

The  hospital  serves  all  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.  There  is  no  voting,  but 
patients  are  selected  by  the  managers  on  grounds  of  urgency  and  suitability  alone.  They 
aim  at  a  class  above  the  Poor  Law,  and  it  is  understood  that  all  pay  what  they  can ;  some 
pay  2s.  6d.  a  week,  many  nothing.  One  of  the  managers  makes  inquiries  before  admission 
into  their  circumstances.  A  doctor's  recommendation  is  necessary,  and  cases  resident  in 
*  *  are  seen  in  their  homes  by  one  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital.  The  cases 
are  all  nominally  incurable,  but  some  recover,  and  many  improve  greatly.  We  were  told 
of  one  boy  said  to  have  come  in  with  a  fractured  spine  who  ran  away.    61  died  last  year. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  resident  matron,  27  nurses,  of  whom  6  are  sisters,  and  the 
remainder  probationers  who  receive  two  years'  training,  and  the  necessary  domestics, 
including  2  wardmaids  to  each  flat  and  5  laundrymaids.  There  are  no  resident  medical 
officers,  but  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  visit.  Doctors  who  send  patients  may 
visit  as  friends,  but  may  not  treat  them. 

The  site  of  the  building  is  somewhat  cramped,  and  a  few  of  the  wards  suffered  in 
light  and  ventilation  ;  but  on  the  whole  they  were  good,  and  the  patients  contented  and 
well-cared-for.  Those  who  are  able  are  expected  to  help  in  the  work,  and  women  are 
allowed  to  sew  and  sell  what  they  can. 

No  one  who  has  fits  is  admitted,  but  there  are  many  who  require  feeding  and  special 
attendance.  Those  in  small  wards  have  bells  to  summon  the  nurses.  Men  are  allowed  to 
smoke. 

Paying  and  free  patients  have  the  same  diet,  which  contains  roast  meat  twice  a  week, 
but  is  varied  according  to  needs.  Troublesome  cases  have  been  transferred  to  the  Poor- 
house,  but  this  is  rare.  Friends  are  allowed  to  bring  in  eatables  at  the  discretion  of  the 
sister,  but  the  matron  wishes  they  would  not. 

The  management  is  by  a  Board  elected  by  members  of  the  Corporation,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  member  being  a  contribution  of  £20  or  more,  or  a  contribution  of  £1  or  more  for 
three  years.    There  is  one  lady  on  the  Board,  and  a  visiting  committee  of  ladies. 

The  institution  seems  a  most  useful  one,  and  the  need  for  extension  is  shown  by  its 

long  waiting  list.    In  19  there  were  258  applications,  of  which  92  were  accepted, 

17  died,  3  were  refused,  1  withdrawn,  87  lapsed,  and  57  remained  on  the  list. 


No,  175. 

Visited  *  *  Poorhouse.  We  endorse  what  has  been  said  by  others,  as  a  rule. 
We  found  the  school  very  much  crowded,  one  teacher  only,  the  other  being  on  holiday, 
but  the  children  were  bright  and  responsive.  The  arrangements  for  sleeping  out  in 
phthisical  cases  seemed  to  us  incomplete. 


No.  176. 

*    *  Poorhouse. 

The  number  of  inmates,  about  250  males,  in  excess  of  females,  and  the  entire  arrange- 
ments very  similar  in  every  respect  to  an  English  workhouse  where  children  are  not  dealt 
with  within  its  precincts. 

The  occupation  of  the  male  inmates  consisted  principally  of  chopping  firewood  and 
making  it  into  bundles,  and  these  are  sold  to  the  outside  public.  A  pushing  trade  appeared 
to  be  done,  one  man  being  employed  solely  cutting  the  wood  into  lengths  with  a  machine- 
driven  circular  saw,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  finding  work  for  the  inmates,  occurred 
to  me  might  have  been  done  without  machinery. 

A  large  piece  of  land  attached  to  the  house  was  cultivated  by  the  inmates,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  so  far  as  crops  were  concerned. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  a  special  form  of  employment  found  here,  in  the  form 
of  one  or  two  hand- worked  weaving  machines  by  means  of  which  all  the  cloth  necessary 
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for  the  male  inmates'  suits  is  made,  costing  Is.  per  yard  for  material,  and  this  is  handed 
out  to  an  outside  tailor,  who  makes  up  these  suits,  finds  trimmings,  etc.,  for  the  sum  of 
9s.  each. 

Adjoining  the  poorhouse  there  was  also  an  hospital  for  lunatics,  this  being  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  the  governor  of  the  poorhouse  being  also 
governor  of  this.  I  was  shown  over  it,  and  a  most  light  and  comfortable  institution  it 
was,  and  my  guide  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  earnest  official  and  liked  by  the  various 
inmates. 


No.  177. 

Out-Relief  Cases. 

The  first  was  a  widow  with  six  children,  in  a  clean  well-cared-for  home.  The  elder 
lad  had  left  school,  and  was  just  returning  to'^his  work  as  a  telegraph  boy  when  we  went 
in.  His  minimum  wages  were  5s.,  but,  as  he  was  paid  by  message,  they  would  often 
be  more.  The  aliment  for  the  family  was  reduced  from  12s.  to  10s.  when  he  began  to 
work. 

The  next  visit  was  up  three  flights  of  dirty  stairs  to  a  wretched,  neglected  and  dirty 
home.  The  mother  was  out ;  the  father,  greatly  deformed  and  a  dwarf,  let  us  in.  He  first 
said  the  children  were  out,  but  finally  we  found  three  in  an  inner  room, — one  quite  a 
cripple,  proud  of  her  little  crutches ;  she  looked  about  four,  but  was  seven.  There  were 
younger  ones  too.  The  beds  and  all  the  place  looked  as  dirty  as  it  could  be, — a  home 
which  certainly  it  could  not  be  wise  to  keep  together. 

Thence  we  visited  *  *  ,  an  old  Irishwoman,  nine  years  bedridden.  She  was  alone 
in  a  small  room,  which,  of  course,  she  never  left,  but  she  did  not  seem  uncared  for ;  some 
relative  came  in  and  saw  to  her. 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  same  house  was  another  very  old  woman  nearly  bedridden. 
She  had  been  a  drunkard,  the  inspector  explained,  but  had  given  up  all  drink  many  many 
years  ago.  She  lived  alone,  but  had  a  son  near,  w^ho,  though  he  drank,  was  good  to  her, 
and  her  little  granddaughter  came  in  and  cleaned,  and  saw  to  her. 

Next  to  her  resided,  in  a  compact  little  dwelling,  a  clean  respectable-looking  old  lady 
with  an  invalid  daughter.  The  mother  has  parish  relief,  the  daughter  X8  from  a  charitable 
society.    All  looked  spick  and  span,  and  the  two  happy  together. 

Next  we  visited  a  young  man,  bedridden  owing  to  chronic  rheumatism  and 
threatening  of  consumption.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  wonderfully  cheery, 
living  in  a  light  ground-floor  room  with  through  ventilation.  The  room  was  clean  and 
looked  cheerful ;  there  was  a  parrot  and  canaries,  which  he  cared  for.  His  aunt  came  in 
and  waited  on  him.  His  eyes  were  bad,  and  he  had  given  up  reading  for  the  day,  else 
he  was  "  very  fond  of  reading."  He  had  been  for  a  time  in  some  big  hospital,  and  also  in  a 
deaconesses'  Home.  He  spoke  of  the  latter  with  real  gratitude,  and  of  the  deaconesses  with 
admiration.  He  added,  in  apology  for  the  big  hospital,  "  it's  too  big,  you  know  ;  you  are 
lost  there,  they  can't  think  of  you  ;  but,  oh,  the  deaconesses,  they  are  good." 

Then  we  went  to  an  old  widow,  who  war.  really  like  a  lady  in  manner  and  feeling. 
Her  home  was  a  picture.  She  has  a  son  and  daughter  doing  well,  she  believes,  in  *  *  , 
from  whom  she  has  not  heard  for  eight  years.  One  is  an  actress  in  a  big  theatre.  The 
parish  has  failed  to  trace  them,  but  believe  their  letters  reached  them. 

Thence  we  went  to  a  large,  cheerful,  spotlessly  clean  and  well-arranged  room.  There 
live  two  widows,  mother  and  daughter.  The  daughter  has  several  children,  she  receives 
2s,  a  week  for  each  ;  she  cleans  a  school  near,  and  earns  8s.  6d.  weekly.  The  mother  has 
3s.  from  the  parish.    The  father  of  the  children  died  of  consumption. 

Thence  we  were  going  to  visit  another  respectable  widow,  but  we  met  her  in  the 
street,  going  out  with  two  nice-looking  children  ;  she  belongs,  the  inspector  said,  to  a  most 
respectable  family.  We  went  on  to  see  her  brother,  who  is,  I  should  think,  dying  of 
consumption.  He  and  his  wife  and  tiny  children  live  in  two  airy  rooms.  The  parish 
has  tried  to  get  him  to  go  to  a  sanatorium,  but  he  will  not  hear  of  it.  I  asked  him  if 
he  thought  he  was  wise,  but  his  only  answer  was  to  clasp  the  baby  he  had  in  his  arms 
a  little  closer.  The  inspector  explained  that  the  parish  thought  the  accommodation  in  his 
house  good,  but  would  have  liked  him  to  go  away. 

After  visiting  one  other  widow  and  her  family  we  returned. 
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Except  the  dwarf  aud  his  family,  none  of  the  cases  appeared  unsuitable  for  out-relief. 
But  it  seems  amazing  that,  in  the  heart  of  *  *  ,  and  in  the  shadow  of  her  churches, 
•such  should  not  be  undertaken  by  charity. 


No.  178. 

I  went  with  the  inspector  at  *  *  to  see  out-relief  cases,  or  children  boarded 
with  relations  in  the  town.  I  asked  to  see  some  sick  cases  also,  but  the  inspector  said 
he  had  only  one  on  the  roll,  and  as  he  had  just  moved,  he  did  not  know  his  address 
until  he  came  for  his  money.  There  are  only  three  phthisical  paupers,  and  these  are 
boarded  out  in  the  country. 

The  inspector  rather  throws  his  strength  into  cases  of  widows  with  children.  Two  of 
these  he  claims  to  have  reclaimed  from  drinking  habits  by  "placing  them  on  probation"  ; 
i.e.  by  stopping  the  relief  for  a  month,  and  only  renewing  on  evidence  of  good  conduct. 
One  of  these  I  visited,  and  found  her  and  the  home,  though  poor,  very  clean  and  neat. 
She  has  kept  straight  for  a  year  now.  Relief  is  given  here  to  supplement  the  widows' 
earnings,  by  cleaning,  hawking,  etc.  Cliildren's  earnings  are  taken  into  account,  and  they 
are  encouraged  to  run  errands,  etc.  after  school  hours.  The  cases  1  saw  were  satisfactory, 
in  nice  homes. 

The  inspector  is  also  responsible  for  the  children  boarded  with  relatives.  We  went 
to  several  of  these  :  he  -examines  their  hair,  and  clothing  (externally),  and  sees  their 
sleeping  accommodation.  I  may  say  here  that  in  all  the  cases  I  have  visited  the  guardians 
have  volunteered  to  show  sleeping  accommodation.  In  one  case  a  child  sleeps  with  a  girl 
much  disfigured  by  lupus  ;  the  Inspector  assured  me  there  was  no  harm  in  this,  but  I  am 
informed  that  it  is  very  risky.    Otherwise  the  cases  seemed  satisfactory. 

The  inspector  has  one  assistant,  who  does  most  of  the  regular  visiting,  but  he  himself 
makes  frequent  visits,  and  always  in  doubtful  cases. 

We  attended  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Parish  Council  in  the  evening ;  it  consists 
of  nine  members,  eight  of  whom  were  present.  The  inspector  first  presented  a  large 
number  of  vagrant  and  homeless  cases  with  which  he  had  dealt  since  the  last  meeting. 
All  of  these  but  one  had  been  temporarily  in  the  poorhouse  ;  the  one  had  been  dismissed 
as  able-bodied.  *  *  is  a  great  centre  for  vagrants,  and  the  poorhouse  practically  acts  as 
a  casual  ward.    The  inspector's  orders  were  merel}^  confirmed. 

One  or  two  new  cases  were  considered  very  carefully  ;  the  Committee  were  perplexed  b}^ 
the  case  of  a  deserted  wife,  feeling  that  they  ought  to  offer  the  house,  but  not  liking  to  do 
so.  They  finally  divided  as  to  whether  they  should  give  10s.  or  12s.,  the  chairman's  casting 
vote  deciding  in  favour  of  the  former.  In  the  old  cases  very  full  reports  were  given,  and 
in  one  or  two  the  relief  was  diminished  owing  to  increased  earnings.  There  was  no 
hurrying  through  the  cases  ;  and  though  the  inspector's  influence  was  great,  the  Committee 
gave  careful  consideration.  The  inspector  is  a  very  capable  officer,  somewhat  autocratic  ; 
e.g.  in  one  case  of  desertion  he  could  have  got  hold  of  the  husband,  but  thought  the 
family  would  be  much  better  without  him,  and  purposely  lost  sight  of  him. 


No.  179. 

^    *    Pmnsh  Council  Relief  Committee. 

Three  members  of  the  Relief  Committee  were  present,  *  *  iu  the  chair.  The 
first  case  raised  the  point  of  Parish  Relief  v.  Charity.  The  secretary  of  the  * 
Society  sent  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  a,sking  her  infiuence  to 
secure  7s.  6d.  outdoor  aliment  to  a  young  woman  with  an  illegitimate  child  three 
months  old.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  afiiliate  the  child ;  meanwhile  the  mother  is 
without  income.  The  Clerk  objected  to  the  secretary  of  the  *  ^  Society  writing  to  a 
member  of  the  Committee  instead  of  to  himself. 

The  Committee  adhered  to  their  former  decision  not  to. grant  outdoor  aliment.  It 
was  held  to  be  a.  proper  case  for  the  *  *  Society  to  deal  with.  The  previous 
application  was  to  have  the  child  taken  into  the  poorhouse,  in  order  to  enable  the  mother 
to  earn  her  livelihood.    The  Committee  decided  on  that  occasion  not  to  take  the  child  into 
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the  poorhouse  without  the  mother.    The  Committee's  decision  seems  to  be  the  proper  one. 
The    *    *    Society   might   have    found    a    temporary   home    for    the    child  and 
a  situation  for  the  mother.    There  are  very  few  cases  referred  to  the  Parish  Council  by 
the    *    *    Society.    No  cases  are  referred  by  the  Parish  Council  to  the    '*  * 
Society. 

There  were  several  cases  of  aged  people  for  outdoor  aliment,  who  were  residing  with 
non-liable  relatives  where  the  income  of  the  household  was  quite  sufficient  for  all.  The 
respective  Eelief  Committees  don't  all  act  on  the  same  principle  in  these  cases.  The 
inspector  strongly  urges  the  Committees  to  act  uniformly  and  offer  indoor  relief  only. 
The  members  disagree  on  this  point,  many  of  them  complaining  of  the  pressure  brought  to 
liear  on  them  by  interested  parties  to  grant  relief. 


No.  180. 

In  company  with  another  Commissioner,  I  visited  this  poorhouse.  It  contained  some 
sick  wards,  and  two  wards  for  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  They  were  certified  by  the 
Lunacy  Board.  The  building  was  well  built  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  governor  seemed  capable,  but  not  brilliant.  The  wards  were  fairly  clean.  Wood- 
chopping  was  the  only  test,  and  this  seemed  fairly  easy  work. 

The  accommodation  was  for  260  ordinary  inmates  and  40  lunatics,  and  it  supplied 
the  accommodation  not  only  for  *  *  ,  but  for  23  neighbouring  parishes,  many  of 
them  having  but  a  small  population.  The  full  capacity  of  the  house  has  never  been 
strained. 

There  were  in  it  when  we  visited  it,  144  ordinary  inmates,  including  16  in  the  sick 
wards,  and  36  lunatics  in  addition.  The  governor  impressed  on  us  the  necessity  of  the 
power  being  extended  to  Scotland  of  bringing  up  before  a  Magistrate  recalcitrant  inmates. 
Cells  he  considered  no  punishment. 


No.  181. 

We  visited  this  morning  the  meeting  of  the  *  *  District  Committee  of  the 
*  *  Society.  The  committee  consisted  of  three  ladies,  and  one  gentleman,  who 
acted  as  chairman.  Only  a  very  few  cases  were  dealt  with,  four  in  all,  and  in  no  case 
did  the  applicants  appear;  but  as  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  these  cases,  and  a 
conversation  with  the  members  of  the  committee  and  their  officials,  we  gleaned  the 
following  somewhat  noteworthy  facts  with  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  committee  : — 

1.  Supplementation  op  Poor  Lav^  Relief. 

Although  there  is  a  technical  rule  that  relief  shall  not  be  given  by  the  Society 
in  cases  already  receiving  Poor  Law  relief,  this  rule  appears  to  be  frequently  honoured 
in  the  breach,  and  of  the  four  cases  heard  by  the  committee  on  the  day  in  question,  two 
were  cases  in  which  Poor  Law  out-relief  was  being  supplemented  by  the  Society. 

2.  Undisclosed  Resources  Assumed. 

In  one  case  in  which  a  widow  of  75,  with  a  rent  of  £5  a  quarter  and  a  weekly 
income  of  4s.,  applied  for  assistance,  although  it  was  stated  on  the  case  paper  that  the 
applicant  had  no  other  means,  and  no  relatives  or  friends  assisting  her,  the  widow  was 
recommended  for  a  pension  at  a  future  date  from  a  municipal  charity,  but  no  interim 
relief  was  granted  her  on  the  express  ground  that  in  all  probability  she  was  being  helped 
by  friends. 

3.  Hearsay  Reports  of  Cases. 

The  visiting '  was  done  partly  by  a  Society  official  and  partly  by  volunteers. 
With  regard  to  the  visiting  of  volunteers,  we  noted  that  a  written  report  was  not  always 
sent  in,  and  that  the  case  was  sometimes  decided  by  the  committee  on  the  recollection  of 
one  of  their  number  as  to  what  the  volunteer  visitor  had  said.  This  did  not  seem  to 
us  at  all  satisfactory. 
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The  cases  were,  as  a  rule,  very  carefully  gone  into  by  the  committee,  but  the  above 
notes  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Society  is  itself  doing  something  to  perpetuate  three  of 
the  abuses  which  it  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  its  object  to  eradicate. 

We  understood  that  the  Parish  Council  were  occasionally  represented  on  the  Society 
meetings,  but  the  Society  did  not  have  any  representative  on  the  Parish  Council.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  committee  would  write  to  the  Parish  Council  suggesting  that 
relief  which  had  been  given  was  inadequate. 


No.  182. 

Relief  Committee. 

We  next  attended  a  Relief  Committee,  consisting  of  one  Parish  Councillor,  one 
assistant  inspector  (corresponding  to  a  Relieving  Officer  in  England),  and  one  "Assessor," 
who  sits  by  the  side  of  the  Parish  Councillor  and  represents  the  inspector  of  poor,  one  of 
whose  chief  assistants  he  is.  The  cases  were  most  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  most 
shrewdly  and  wisely  dealt  with  by  the  Parish  Councillor,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
special  experience. 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  chief  power  in  this  "  Committee  "  rested  with  the 
assessor  and  the  assistant  inspector  (R.O.),  whose  united  official  views  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  any  but  a  very  strong  Parish  Councillor  to  have  overruled. 

The  applicants  were,  in  each  case  where  it  was  possible  for  them  to  attend,  inter- 
viewed by  the  Parish  Councillor,  but  the  decision  given  was  in  most  cases  intimated  to 
the  applicant  afterwards  by  the  assistant  inspector  (R.O.).  The  relief  given  seemed,  on 
the  whole,  very  much  more  adequate  than  that  prevalent  in  most  English  Unions.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  case  was  one  in  which  a  fortnight-old  widow,  who  had  received  some  £40 
death  insurance  money  in  respect  of  her  husband's  decease,  had  spent  all  this  money  within 
the  fortnight  and  applied  for  relief.  The  sitting  Parish  Councillor  went  very  carefully  into 
the  whole  case,  and  finally  refused  to  place  the  woman  on  the  poor-roll,  as  it  transpired 
that  she  had  still  from  £3  to  £5  of  her  insurance  money  left,  and  was  well  able  to  work. 


No.  183. 
Out-Relief  Cases. 

I  went  with  the  assistant  inspector,  Mr  *  *  ,  to  visit  out-relief  cases.  I  chose  a 
street  in  which  there  were  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  inspector  explained  that  it  is  a 
comparatively  new  street,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  into  which  people  are  crowding 
from  the  older  part  of  the  city.  It  is  purely  industrial  in  character,  the  most  important 
industry  being  some  large  rubber-works.  These  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  responsible 
for  pauperism  ;  they  pay  high  wages  to  boys  and  girls,  low  to  men.  The  girls  earn  as 
much  as  18s.  a  week,  but  are  badly  affected  by  their  work;  they  "fall  away,"  and  many 
become  phthisical. 

The  homes  we  first  visited  were  in  high  tenement  houses,  up  very  dark  and  dirty 
stairs,  so  dark  that  we  had  to  light  matches  to  see  the  names  on  the  doors.  But  inside  they 
were  much  better  than  I  expected.  The  first  was  beautifully  kept ;  the  man,  disabled  by 
lumbago,  his  wife  delicate,  assisted  by  a  crippled  son,  himself  married,  with  three  children. 
I  gather  that  in  this  district  at  any  rate  relations  do  their  part  well ;  out  of  seven  or  eight 
cases  visited  nearly  all  were  being  helped  in  some  way  by  relations,  children  taken,  or  the 
baby  minded,  or  food  given,  or  rent  shared.  One  case  which  impressed  me  a  good  deal  was 
that  of  a  widow  with  seven  children,  the  youngest  ten  months  old.  The  house  was  a 
wild  confusion  of  unmade  beds  and  breadcrumbs,  but  the  dirt  was  not  excessive  consider- 
ing the  circumstances,  and  the  mother  was  struggling  manfully  to  reduce  it  to  order.  She 
told  the  inspector  she  had  had  a  little  work,  and  no  doubt  he  would  want  to  reduce  the 
relief ;  the  two  elder  girls  came  in  from  work  ;  they  earn  8s.  and  6s.  ;  were  clean  and 
neatly  clad.  The  mother  will  not  let  them  go  to  the  better  paid  work  at  the  rubber- 
works,  because  it  is  so  unhealthy,  and  will  send  them  to  service  as  soon  as  she  can  get 
clothes  for  them.  The  baby  was  over  the  way  with  a  sister-in-law,  and  was  sent  for  that 
I  might  see  how  fat  it  was.    The  woman  gets  12s.  relief,  and  pays  £9  rent,  and  I  thought 
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was  making  a  fine  struggle  under  difficult  conditions,  and  without  any  tendency  to 
complain  or  beg. 

I  thought  much  the  same  in  the  other  cases  ;  the  houses  varied  a  good  deal  in 
cleanliness,  but  all  were  better  inside  than  out.  A  man  suffering  from  lead-poisoning, 
with  3s.  from  his  club  ;  a  widow  receiving  7s.  6d.  from  the  Tramways'  Company,  her  late 
husband's  employers  ;  a  young  man  far  advanced  in  consumption  ;  a  so-called  bad-tempered 
but  respectable  widow  with  four  children,  of  whom  one  had  just  been  removed  as  feeble- 
minded ;  all  seemed  to  be  making  good  use  of  the  help  given.  The  committee  is  strict  in 
supervising  phthisical  cases,  and,  unless  they  can  have  separate  beds,  insist  on  their 
coming  into  hospital. 

The  Corporation  are  building  workmen's  dwellings,  and  we  went  into  one  of  these  ; 
they  are  open  back  and  front,  and  have  outside  stairs  and  landings,  a  great  advantage  in 
light  and  air. 

We  passed  one  of  the  children's  feeding  centres,  but  dinner  time  was  over,  so  we  did 
not  go  in.  The  inspector  is  not  altogether  satisfied  about  these  free  meals  ;  the  children 
are  marked  by  them,  and  called  the  pauper  kiddies ;  hence  the  more  respectable  parents 
will  not  let  their  children  take  them. 

The  inspector  reports  on  his  cases  every  three  months  or  oftener.  Applicants  do  not 
appear  before  the  committee  as  a  rule  ;  it  was  found  not  to  answer.  The  inspector 
appeared  to  me  rather  young  for  his  work. 

Aliment. 

A  *  G  *  ,  aged  66  (sciatica  ;  a  miner) ;  wife  64  ;  rent  £9,  .  .  .5s. 
M  *  J  *  ,  aged  71  ;  rent  £10  ;  sublet  £4,  10s.  (not  in),  ....  4s. 
J     *    I    *    ,  aged  41  ;  widow ;  seven  children,  two  at  work,  youngest  nine 

months  (family  earnings  14s.)  ;  rent  £10,  .        .        .        .        .  .12s. 

W  *  I  *  ,  33  (phthisis) ;  wife  chars,  12s.;  mother  assists ;  rent  £10,  10s.,.  3s. 
M    *    C    *    ;  48,  two  children ;  resides  with  married  daughter  ;  Tramway 

Company  Fund,  7s.  6d.  ;  rent  £10,  15s.,    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  4s. 

E    *    S.    S    *    ,  46  ;  two  children,  two  working,  one  in  imbecile  institution ; 

rent  £11,  3s. 

R    *    H    *    ,55  (paralysis)  ;    *    *    Society,  3s.  ;  family  earnings,  21s.  ;  one 

rent  £10,  4s. 

S    *    M    *    ,  widow;  two  children;  has  been  in  asylum;  rent  £9,  16s.; 

sublet  2s.  6d.  .  ........... 


No.  184. 

*    *  Hospital. 

We  next  visited  this  recently  erected  Poor  Law  Hospital  for  acute  cases.  The 
hospital  is  built  to  accommodate  some  350  beds,  and  cost  about  £260  per  bed.  It  has  one 
Superintendent  and  two  Resident  Medical  Officers  and  some  forty  nurses.  The  buildings 
were  by  no  means  pretentious,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  high  cost  per  bed  was  due 
to  the  valuable  site  upon  which  the  building  is  placed. 

The  following  seemed  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  hospital : — 

(a)  Mental  Wards. 

These  are  practically  used  as  a  curative  institution  for  cases  of  mental  affliction  which 
it  is  hoped  will  not  be  permanent.  The  Assistant  Medical  Officer  furnished  the  following 
particulars  for  the  last  six  months  : — 


Total  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  wards   281 

Number  cured     .........  134 

Number  relieved  .........  28 

Number  sent  to  the  Asylum   92 

Number  dead      .........  8 


Of  the  281  cases  treated,  68  were  those  of  alcoholic  insanity,  delirium  tremens,  etc. 

The  original  period  for  detention  in  the  wards  is  six  weeks,  which  can  subsequently 
be  increased  to  twelve  weeks  in  all.    The  Assistant  M.O.  told  us  that  these  wards  were  the 
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means  of  saving  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  the  year  from  being  sent  to  the  asylum. 
Any  case  which  did  not  show  signs  of  improvement  at  the  expiry  of  a  maximum  period  of 
twelve  weeks  was  at  once  certified  and  transferred  to  the  asylum.  The  Assistant  M.O. 
informed  us  that,  in  contradistinction  to  England,  no  permanent  senile  mental  cases  were 
kept  in  the  poorhouse,  but  they  were  all  certified  and  sent  to  the  asylum. 

(b)  The  Operating  Theatre. 

The  hospital  is  furnished  with  a  very  up-to-date  operating  theatre,  and  here  both 
major  and  minor  operations  are  constantly  performed.  Cases  are  not  transferred  to 
voluntary  hospitals  for  operation  treatment. 


No.  185. 

The  *  *  Lunatic  Asylum. — The  superintendent  took  us  round  various  specimen 
wards  and  explained  his  methods.    The  chief  points  appear  to  be — 

(i.)  The  establishment  is  conducted  as  a  hospital  rather  than  as  an  asylum, 
(ii.)  Women  are  substituted  for  men  as  attendants,  wherever  possible,  with  excellent 

results  to  the  patients, 
(iii.)  The  utmost  liberty  consistent  with  safety  is  allowed.    No  door,  except  the 
outer  doors,  is  locked.    Even  the  padded  rooms  have  not  been  used  for 
years. 

(iv.)  The  superintendent  is  a  lecturer  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Pupils  use  the 
asylum  for  purposes  of  oljservation,  and  he  has  students  attached  to  him. 

(v.)  The  treatment  of  various  ailments — e.g.  phthisis  and  paralysis — is  highly 
specialised. 


No.  186. 

We  visited  the    *    *    Hospital,  an  institution  partly  free  and  partly  for  paying 

patients.    It  was  founded  in  18  with  money  left  for  the  purpose  to  the  Faculty  of 

Advocates  by  one  *  *  ,  a  plumber.  The  total  funded  property  is  £63,537,  of 
which  £48,000  is  productive,  £15,000  non-productive.    No  subscriptions  are  appealed 

for,  but  they  are  not  refused.    The  income  for  19  was  £3217,  made  up  (in  round 

numbers)  of — 


Endowment         .       .       .  £1601 
Patients'  payments      .       .  1356 
Donations    .       .       .       .  88 
(of  this  £24  from  boxes  in  hospital). 


Nurses' fees.  .  .  .  £169 
Sundries  ....  3 
Balance       .       .       .       .  19 


The  expenditure  was  £3197  (in  19  it  was  £1972;  in  19  it  was  £2594). 

The  daily  average  of  patients  in  the  hospital  was  34*28.  The  number  of  outdoor  patients 
was  2262,  indoor  patients  347  in  the  free  wards,  171  in  the  paying  wards,  making  518, 
of  whom  318  were  surgical,  and  200  medical. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  visiting  surgeon  and  his  assistant  (who  also  officiates  in 
the  out-patients'  department),  a  visiting  physician,  a  resident  surgeon,  2  physicians, 
and  an  anaesthetist,  all  honorary ;  a  matron,  5  sisters,  12  probationers,  and  a  relief 
nurse,  2  wardmaids,  1  cook,  1  kitchenmaid,  1  tweeny,  3  housemaids,  1  porter,  and  an 
occasional  gardener.    Nurses  are  trained  for  three  years. 

The  building  consists  of  one  block,  containing  all  the  wards,  accommodation  for  the 
staff,  and  kitchen.  The  laundry  has  been  converted  into  an  out-patients'  department, 
and  the  washing  is  now  sent  out,  to  the  detriment  of  the  linen. 

The  site  is  open  and  bright,  with  a  good  lawn-tennis  court  behind. 

There  are  forty-four  beds ;  eighteen  of  these  are  in  two  wards  upstairs  for  paying 
patients.  They  used  to  be  divided  into  cubicles  with  curtains,  but  these  have  been 
superseded  by  washing  screens  on  castors.  There  is  a  fixed  payment  of  £2,  12s.  6d.,  and 
patients  have  a  superior  diet  to  that  of  free  patients,  otherwise  treatment  is  tlie  same. 
Patients  are  recommended  by  doctors  and  must  also  bring  a  guarantee  of  payment  signed 
by  some  responsible  person.    These  wards  are  not  at  present  full. 
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In  the  free  wards  it  is  desired  to  get  a  class  of  patient  above  that  suitable  for  the 
Poor  Law ;  but  beyond  general  discouragement  no  steps  are  taken  to  exclude  those  who 
could  pay.  Incurable  cases,  pulmonary  tubercle,  infectious  and  septic  cases  are  not  taken. 
Patients  come  from  anywhere :  one  even  from  *  *  In  the  free  females'  ward 
there  were  eighteen  beds,  medical  and  surgical  in  the  same  ward.  The  resident  medical 
ofl&cer  acts  as  dispenser.  A  new  operating  wing  has  been  recently  opened,  which  is  well- 
equipped  ;  the  matron  hopes  for  a  gift  of  the  Eontgen  Ray  apparatus. 

The  wards  were  in  good  order,  and  bright  and  airy.  We  thought  the  institution 
met  a  distinct  want. 

The  out-patient  department  is  across  the  garden  in  the  former  laundry.  It  is  bound 
by  the  terms  of  the  trust  to  be  open  from  8  to  8  every  day,  including  Sundays.  There 
are  about  300  new  surgical  cases  per  week,  50  medical,  and  1300  dressings  a  month.  No 
systematic  inquiry  is  made  into  the  circumstances  of  patients,  and  the  surgeon  told  us 
he  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  abuse.  No  medicine  is  given,  but  prescriptions 
(which  are  often  taken  to  the  free  dispensaries)  and  dressings.  Medical  men  send 
patients,  but  anyone  may  come  who  likes.  There  is  a  small  operating  theatre,  dressing 
rooms,  eye-and-ear  room,  and  waiting  room.  About  a  dozen  patients  were  waiting  of  a 
pretty  rough  class  ;  they  are  attended  to  in  order  of  cleanliness.  Children  often  come 
alone. 

The  management  is  entirely  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  no  ladies  are  officially 
connected  with  the  institution,  though  some  take  an  interest  in  it. 


No.  187. 

*     *  POORHOUSE. 

This  is  a  large  poorhouse,  capable  of  accommodating  3,500,  which  is  reserved  by  the 
Parish  Council  for  less  acute  cases  of  sickness,  and  for  the  less  reputable  characters  amongst 
the  infirm  and  aged.  Here  also  are  accommodated  what  correspond  to  our  (the  English) 
"able-bodied"  class.  Both  the  Governor  of  the  Poorhouse  and  the  Resident  M.O.  seemed 
specially  efficient  and  intelligent  officers,  and  we  elicited  the  following  points  of  interest 
from  them  in  our  tour  round  the  poorhouse. 

(a)  Medical  Supervision  of  the  Inmates. 

This  is  most  minute  and  exhaustive.  Every  case  is  at  once  seen  and  carefully 
examined  in  bed,  after  bath,  by  the  Resident  M.O.,  who  thereupon  compares  the  result  of 
his  examination  with  the  certificate  given  by  the  D.M.O.  If  the  Resident  Medical  Officer 
finds  the  applicant  to  be  really  sick  or  infirm  through  age,  the  applicant  is  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  the  sick  or  infirm  wards.  If,  however,  the  applicant  is  discovered  to  be  fit  for 
work,  he  is  transferred  to  what,  in  an  English  workhouse,  would  be  called  the  "  able- 
bodied  "  class.  These  "  fit "  cases  are  then  set  to  various  work,  of  light  digging,  tying  up 
bundles  of  wood,  etc.  etc.,  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  expiry  of  a  fortnight  they  are  again 
examined  by  the  Resident  M.O.,  and  if  found  "fit"  again,  they  are  brought  up  before  a 
Revision  Committee. 

(b)  Revision  Committee. 

This  Committee  meets  fortnightly,  and  goes  through  all  the  cases  which  in  the 
Medical  Officer's  opinion  are  fit  to  maintain  themselves  outside,  and  discharge  such  cases 
as  they  think  fit.  In  this  way  some  fifty-six  cases  had  been  discharged  by  the  Revision 
Committee  in  the  month  prior  to  our  visit.  The  Committee  consists  of  one  Parish 
'Councillor  and  an  assistant  inspector.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  deserving  cases  this 
Revision  Committee  will  give  a  discharged  applicant  a  certain  amount  of  outdoor  relief,  in 
order  to  give  him  or  her  a  chance  of  becoming  independent  again.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  this  device  of  giving  outdoor  relief  for  one  week  to  deserving  applicants  who  are  on 
the 'point  of  discharge  has  not  been  to  any  extent  adopted  in  England.  Before  this 
Revision  Committee  also  come  up  the  cases  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  sick  wards 
on  admission,  such  cases  being  re-certified  within  a  fortnight  of  their  admission  by  the 
.  M.O.,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  the  illness  which  has  disabled  them  has  abated. 
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(c)  Classification. 
The  nominal  classification  in  the  house  is  as  follows  :— 

(i.)  "  Test  men,"  i.e.  those  certified  as  fit  for  work  by  the  Medical  Officer, 
(ii.)  The  temporary  sick, 
(iii.)  The  aged,  able  to  work  a  little, 
(iv.)  The  aged  and  infirm. 

There  is  also  some  attempt  to  classify  by  character  in  the  workhouse,  those  of  a  better 
character  being  given  slightly  more  privileges.  The  Workhouse  Governor  was  very 
strong  on  the  difficulty  of  classification  by  past  character.  He  had  originally  been  an 
assistant  inspector,  dealing  with  out-relief  cases,  and  he  had  now  in  the  workhouse  a 
number  of  exceedingly  well-behaved  inmates,  who,  to  his  own  knowledge,  had  been  great 
reprobates  when  in  the  outer  world. 

(d)  The  Cost  of  Diet. 

The  average  cost  of  diet  was,  we  were  told,  only  Is.  lid.  per  week  per  head.  The 
highest  cost  was  that  for  the  able-bodied  or  fit,  this  being  about  2s.  a  week. 

(e)  Separate  Governors  House. 

The  Governor's  house,  unlike  the  Workhouse  Master's  in  England,  is  quite  separate 
from  the  poorhouse,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  England  in  regard  to  the 
Master's  wife  and  family.  The  Governor's  wife  of  this  poorhouse  occupies  no  official 
position,  there  being  a  separate  Matron. 

The  discipline  and  order  in  the  house  seemed  very  good,  and  the  only  criticism  we 
were  able  to  make  was  as  regards  the  ventilation,  which  was  very  faulty  in  many  of  the 
rooms,  and  as  regards  the  work  provided  for  the  "fit,"  which  seemed  to  us  altogether  of 
too  light  a  character,  and  such  as  is  done  chiefly  by  the  old  men  in  an  English  workhouse. 


No.  188. 

Children's  Shelter. 

There  is  accommodation  for  34  children.    585  admissions  were  made  in  19  ,  73 

were  committed  to  industrial  schools,  76  were  handed  over  to  the  Parish  Council,  84 
were  sent  to  various  homes  and  institutions,  others  were  returned  to  their  parents.  Of 
the  585  children  admitted,  157  were  brought  by  the  police. 

The  total  number  of  children  dealt  with  by  the  Society  in  19  was  3435.  The 

shelter  is  a  place  of  safety  under  the  Act.  It  is  a  very  useful  institution,  and  the  Parish 
Council  make  no  provision  for  receiving  children  taken  by  the  police  in  the  city.  The 
poorhouse  is  too  far  away  to  be  useful  for  such  a  purpose. 

This  Society  is  doing  a  very  useful  work,  and  it  is  preventing  much  suff'ering  on  the 
part  of  neglected  children.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  closer  co-operation  does  not  exist 
between  this  Society  and  the  Parish  Council. 

We  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  secretary,  an  energetic,  capable  and  level- 
headed official.    She  impressed  on  us  the  following  recommendations  : — 

1.  Parish  Councils  should  be  given  legal  powers  to  adopt  the  children  of. parents 
who  by  reason  of  bad  habits  and  manner  of  life  are  unfit  to  have  charge  of  them. 
At  present  Parish  Councils  have  powers  of  adoption  under  certain  circumstances,  but 
they  cannot  get  the  necessary  order  except  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act.  The  secretary  is  convinced  that  the  powers  conferred  on  English  Boards  of 
Guardians  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  1889  should  be  extended  to  Scotland. 

3.  It  is  felt  by  those  associated  in  the  work  of  preventing  cruelty  to  children  that 
hardship  is  inflicted  on  respectable  women  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands  in 
refusing  out-relief  and  in  forcing  them  to  enter  the  poorhouse.  The  cases  referred  to 
are  those  in  which  this  insistence  on  indoor  relief  means  loss  of  furniture  and  the  complete  ' 
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destruction  of  "  the  home "  ;  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a  boy  or  girl  already  earning 
wages,  involves  the  loss  of  situation.  Parish  Councillors  forget  that  the  poorhouse  taint 
is  a  deterrence  only  to  the  respectable  poor. 

4.  In  some  cases  in  which  out-relief  is  given  the  amount  is  inadequate  to  support 
the  family,  even  when  an  ample  estimate  is  formed  of  the  more  or  less  irregular  earnings 
of  the  mother. 

5.  There  is  often  difficulty  in  getting  cogent  children  admitted  to  the  poorhouse 
after  1  p.m.  The  doctor  examines  cases  at  the  Parish  Council  offices  from  12-1,  and  if 
application  is  made  after  that  hour,  the  application  is  refused. 

We  had  no  opportunity  of  sifting  these  recommendations  ;  but  having  regard  to  the 
secretary's  capacity  and  experience,  it  is  our  duty  to  report  them. 
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RURAL  AND  SEMI-RURAL. 
No.  189. 

We  attended  a  special  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council,  at  which  there  were  present 
eight  members,  including  the  Parish  Minister  (Chairman),  and  the  Free  Kirk  Minister. 
Their  chief  interest  was  to  lay  before  the  Commission  their  grievances  against  the 
*  #  Orphanage.  We  understand  that  a  Petition  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  pointing  out,  in  the  firsb  place,  that  410  children  are 
in  the  Orphanage,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  not  generally 
connected  with  the  parish,  and  many  of  whom  are  weaklings.  Information  regarding 
the  parentage  and  origin  of  these  children  is  not  furnished  to  the  Parish  Council, 
which  fears  that  great  responsibility  may  arise  in  the  future,  while  already  a  number 
of  cases  have  acquired  a  settlement  and  become  chargeable.  In  the  second  place, 
the  assessor,  in  fixing  the  rateable  value,  has  treated  the  place  as  a  charitable  institution, 
and  has  fixed  the  assessment  at  £100.  This  is  objected  to  by  the  Parish  Council  on  the 
ground  that  payment  is' taken  for  a  large  number  of  cases.  We  undertook  to  submit  these 
considerations  to  the  Commission.  The  Council  further  expressed  a  unanimous  opinion 
that  institutions  of  this  type  should  be  under  Government  inspection.  They  also  desired 
either  that  the  inmates  of  the  Orphanage  should  keep  their  settlement  of  birth,  or  that 
they  should  be  permanently  chargeable  to  the  institution,  or  that  they  should  be  a 
national  charge. 

We  then  ascertained  that  the  population  of  the  parish,  excluding  the  inmates  of  the 
Orphanage,  is  about  1800  ;  its  extent  21  square  miles.  There  are  40  paupers,  including 
dependents.  The  poor-rate  is  9d.,  equally  divided  between  occupier  and  owner.  One 
penny  in  the  £  produces  £42  per  annum.  The  parish  has  two  billets  in  the  *  * 
Poorhouse,  one  of  which  is  occupied  ;  there  are  six  lunatics  in  the  *  Asylum,  and 
six  boarded  out  in  the  parish.  There  are  two  boarded-out  children.  The  Medical  Officer 
attends  two  parishes ;  in  *  *  drugs  are  supplied  by  the  chemist,  and  the  Medical 
Officer  prefers  this  system.  The  inspector  is  manager  of  the  local  bank ;  his  salary  as 
inspector  is  £50.  The  allowances  made  to  paupers  seemed  to  us  inadequate,  and  reliance 
is  placed  on  undisclosed  resources.  We  subsequently  saw  the  home  of  the  boarded-out 
children  ;  the  inspector  is  not  satisfied,  and  proposes  to  remove  the  children.  After  seeing 
the  home  and  examining  the  children  at  school,  we  were  convinced  that  he  was  right ; 
especially  as  the  daughter  of  the  guardian  has  a  young  illegitimate  child.  The  children 
have,  however,  been  there  five  years,  and  their  condition  left  much  to  be  desired.  We 
also  visited  the  home  of  a  single  woman  with  five  children  between  two  and  twelve;  the 
two  eldest  children  are  by  one  man,  the  younger  by  another  with  whom  she  lived  six 
years,  and  who  died  leaving  her  destitute.  The  parish  allows  her  5s.  per  week,  and  pays 
the  rent,  50s.  per  annum,  direct  to  the  landlord  ;  she  works  in  the  fields  and  does  charing, 
etc.  The  home  was  clean  and  tidy  ;  a  child  of  eight  had  been  kept  at  home  to  mind  the 
child  of  two,  and  the  next-door  neighbour  was  supervising  both. 

The  only  industry  besides  agriculture  is  distilling,  and  the  three  distilleries  pay  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rates.  Farm  labourers  get  20s.  a  week  ;  many  women  work  in  the 
fields.    There  is  a  district  nurse  who  attends  the  legal  and  other  poor. 

We  visited  the  Orphanage  and  were  cordially  received  by  the  warden,  who  is  also 
Provost  of  the  town,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman.  There  are  410  children,  two-thirds  being 
boys.     There  is  a  committee  of  management,  which  is  not  at  present  ejBfective.  The 

income  in  19  was  £8798,  including  endowment,  payments,  subscriptions  and  sales' of 

magazine;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  £8594.  Admission  is  by  purchase,  by 
payment,  or  fee,  at  the  discretion  of  the  warden  ;  children  are  taken  of  all  classes, 
illegitimate,  orphans,  non-orphans,  rich  or  poor,  and  of  all  ages  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen. 
It  is  strictly  an  Episcopalian  institution,  and  the  responsible  guardians  of  the  children  are 
required  to  assent  to  their  being  brought  up  in  that  faith.  The  buildings  are  divided  into 
seven  blocks,  each  accommodating  fifty  children,  with  one  matron.  Meals  in  one  dining- 
hall.  The  founder  claims  thus  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  Cottage  Home  system. 
There  is  an  infirmary  for  twelve  patients,  which  cost  £1400,  including  furniture ;  but 
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though  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  an  outbreak  of  measles,  the  patients  were  not 
isolated.  The  grounds  consist  of  40  acres,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  divided  into  farm, 
gardens,  playgrounds,  etc.  The  children  from  four  to  fourteen  attend  a  school  on  the 
premises;  the  average  attendance  being  366.  The  teachers,  two  male  and  six  female,  are 
all  trained  and  certificated,  and  a  good  report  is  obtained.  There  is  a  covered  swimming 
bath.  The  stalf  consists  of  fourteen  servants  (many  of  them  old  pupils),  six  nurses,  two 
trained  nurses,  seven  matrons,  two  men  and  a  boy  for  out-door  work.  The  garden  yielded 
£100  profit  last  year. 

The  place  on  the  whole,  though  rough,  was  clean  and  bright ;  but  the  bedding  in  the 
little  children's  dormitory  was  old  and  not  clean.  The  schoolrooms  seemed  well  arranged. 
The  children  varied  a  good  deal  in  appearance ;  there  appeared  to  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  eye-trouble,  and  our  impression  as  to  this  was  corroborated  by  a  late  teacher. 
On  leaving  school  most  of  the  boys  go  to  farms,  some  are  apprenticed,  some  go  to  gardening, 
the  firm  of  *  *  take  six  a  year  to  their  *  *  works.  The  girls  go  to  service. 
All  can  come  back  to  the  Orphanage  as  to  a  home,  but  no  records  are  ever  kept ;  and  in  a 
eulogistic  sketch  of  the  Home  it  is  written  of  the  girls  :  "  Whether  they  profit  by  their 
experience  and  make  good  servants  it  is  impossible  to  say." 

The  children  seemed  to  be  happy  and  to  be  behaving  well ;  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  warden  is  on  principle  opposed  to  supervision,  of  which  there  is  complete  absence 
at  night. 

We  then  went  on  to  the    *    *    Cottage  Hospital,  a  bright  and  well-equipped  little 

place,  opened  in  19  .    There  are  five  beds  for  male  and  five  for  female  patients.  The 

staff  consists  of  a  matron  and  a  girl ;  if  there  were  a  press  of  work  they  would  telegraph 
for  a  nurse.  At  present  there  are  only  two  patients,  and  there  have  never  been  more 
than  five.  The  medical  ofiicer,  who  is  also  the  parish  doctor,  is  resident  in  the  village ; 
he  admits  patients.  The  hospital  cost  £3000  for  land  and  buildings,  plus  £1000  for 
endowment.  It  is  maintained  by  endowment,  subscriptions,  payment,  and  Church 
collections. 


No.  190. 

On  landing  we  were  met  by  the  schoolmaster,  who  has  been  seven  years 
on  the  island.  He  kindly  conducted  us  to  the  homes  where  the  children  lived.  He 
thinks  well  of  his  boarded-out  pupils,  some  forty  in  number,  who  are  almost  all  attending 
school,  and  some  of  them  he  told  us  were  so  promising  as  to  merit  being  sent  on  to  the 
secondary  school  at  *  *  .  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  surroundings  and  conditions  all 
favourable.  The  children  live  an  outdoor  life,  and  all  we  asked  said  that  they  much 
preferred  life  in  *  *  to  *  *  .  Those  who  are  old  enough  have  boating  and  sea-fishing, 
and  all  but  one  looked  healthy  and  bright.  One  little  girl  had  a  bad  eye ;  she  had 
recently  been  in  an  hospital  in  *  ,  having  been  sent  there  from  *  *  ,  for  a  rheumatic 
knee  ;  the  doctor  had  seen  her  the  day  before  our  visit.  The  children  often  visit  their  foster 
parents.  We  were  shown  a  letter  from  a  lad,  now  working  in  a  foundry  at  *  *  ,  and  we 
heard  of  another  case  where  a  boarded-out  girl  had  married  a  lad  in  the  island,  who  is  now 
employed  as  an  engineer  in  *  *  .  Another  boarded-out  boy  is  now  the  superintendent 
of  an  insurance  company  in  *  *  .  The  system  has  been  in  operation  for  thirty  or 
forty  years. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  cases  visited  : — 

R    *    D    *      .       .       .11  years. 
E    *    M    *      .       .       .    IH  „ 
M   *    M    *      .       .       .      9  „ 

Boarded-out  with  widow.  It  is  a  two-roomed  house,  one  bed  in  each  room  ; 
two  of  the  girls  sleep  in  one  bed,  and  the  eldest  girl  sleeps  with  Mrs  ^  *  .  The 
girls  were  without  shoes  and  stockings;  they  looked  very  healthy,  and  the  clothes  which  they 
were  wearing  were  in  very  good  condition.  We  did  not  examine  the  stock  of  clothing, 
neither  did  we  examine  the  skins  of  the  children  for  marks  of  punishment.  This  home 
cannot  be  said  to  be  neat  and  clean.  No  child  can  be  taught  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
tidiness  in  such  a  home.  The  guardian  is  too  old  to  have  the  care  of  children.  It  is  very 
objectionable  for  a  girl  of  eleven  to  sleep  with  such  an  old  person  in  a  bed  in  such  a  con- 
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fined  space.  The  guardian  does  not  seem  to  have  any  other  means  than  the  aliment  paid 
for  the  children. 

J    *    M    ^        .        .        .13  years. 
A   *    M    *        .       .       .    10  „ 
J    *    M    *       .       .       .    10  „ 

Boarded-out  with  widow  and  brother.  These  guardians  have  brought  up  several 
families  before,  and  are  considered  to  be  good  guardians.  The  house  is  a  good  one  ; 
it  contains  three  rooms  ;  there  is  a  bed  in  each ;  all  the  boys  sleep  together  in  one  bed, 
which  is  boxed  in  on  three  sides.  A  *  did  not  look  well.  All  the  boys  were  small  for  their 
years  ;  they  have  been  in  this  home  three  and  a  half  years.  Their  condition  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  unhealthy  sleeping  arrangements.  Mrs  *  is  a  very  homely 
person,  and  would  not  deprive  the  boys  of  sufficient  food,  or  otherwise  ill-treat  them. 
Mr    *    *    has  a  croft  of  a  few  acres,  and  apart  from  this  has  means. 

This  home  is  all  right  for  two  children  of  one  sex,  preferably  boys.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  tidy  for  training  girls. 

C    *    K    *        .        .        .8  years. 

With  Mr  and  Mrs  *  *  ;  they  keep  a  *  Hotel.  They  have  one  boy  of 
about  eight  years.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  good  home.  Mrs  *  *  is  rather  a  superior 
person,  and  the  child  will  have  a  good  training, 

J    *    D    *        .       .       -14  years. 

With  D  *  M  *  and  daughter.  This  is  a  very  good  house,  newly  built.  It  is 
a  very  good  little  farm  or  croft.  The  daughter  seems  a  very  likely  young  woman  to  take 
care  of  a  girl  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  girl  will  be  very  useful  in  the  home.  She  has  been 
there  four  years.    She  seemed  well  cared  for  ;  her  clothing  was  good  and  clean. 

R    *    R    *        .        .        .12  years. 
C    *    R    *        .       .       .      8  „ 
S    *    R    *       .       .       .      6  „ 

With  Mr  and  Mrs  *  .  They  have  a  croft  of  ten  acres  in  a  very  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Mr  *  *  said  it  was  impossible  to  live  on  a  croft  of  this  kind  with- 
out assistance.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  children  are  taken  in  part  as  a  help 
to  the  family  income  ;  16s.  is  paid  for  R  *  ,  14s.  for  C  *  ,andl2s.  forS  ^  per  month. 
The  latter  has  only  been  here  a  few  months  ;  she  is  rather  delicate-looking.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  this  to  be  a  very  good  home.  We  were  informed  by  the  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  that  there  were  too  many  boarded-out  children  on  the  island,  and  that 
they  had  a  bad  moral  effect  on  the  other  children  attending  school.  The  same  question 
was  subsequently  put  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  said  the  statement  was  not  true,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  boarded-out  children  were  much  brighter  and  sharper  than  the  natives,  and 
decidedly  raised  the  tone  of  the  school. 


No.  191. 

We  visited  the  domiciles  of  two  children  from  *  who  were  boarded  out.  The 
children  were  at  school,  but  the  foster-mothers  were  in  both  cases  persons  in  a  superior 
position  to  what  is  usually  found  associated  with  boarding  out.  They  spoke  very  kindly 
of  the  children,  and  on  our  return  to  *  *  the  children  were  brought  up  to  see  us. 
Both  looked  the  picture  of  health,  and  were  evidently  well  cared  for.  As  an  illustration 
'of  how  this  system  of  boarding  out  fits  into  the  life  of  the  rural  Scotch,  when  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  foster-mothers  was  about  to  be  married,  in  order  that  her  mother 
(she  being  an  only  child)  might  have  a  companion  after  her  marriage,  she  went  into  the 
*  *  poorhouse  and  selected  the  girl  that  we  saw.  The  mother  is  so  pleased  with  the 
experiment  that  she  wanted  to  take  another  child. 
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No.  192. 

Out-Relief  Cases. 

The  first  case  visited  was  that  of  a  crippled  young  man  receiving  9d.  per  week, 
and  his  two  sisters,  who  are  certified  to  be  of  weak  intellect,  suftering  from  spinal 
sclerosis,  each  receiving  Is.  per  week,  all  residing  with  their  parents  at  *  . 
The  cottage  was  rather  larger  than  those  seen  in  *  *  ,  being  almost  three  times 
the  length. 

At  one  end  is  the  byre,  into  which  the  outer  door  enters.  From  the  byre  the 
living  room  is  divided  by  a  wooden  partition.  This  room  will  be  at  least  16  feet 
long,  the  fire  is  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  family  sits  around  it ;  the  floor 
is  the  bare  ground.  The  next  room,  divided  by  a  wooden  partition,  is  the  sleeping 
room,  in  which  there  are  three  beds  lengthwise  along  one  side  of  the  room.  All  the 
beds  are  boxed  in  on  all  sides  but  the  front,  with  a  curtain  to  draw  across  the  front. 
The  bedding  is  straw,  very  clean.  There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  bed  clothes.  Along 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  there  were  six  boxes,  or  cists,  all  of  uniform  size,  in 
which  their  clothes  are  kept.  The  father  is  a  crofter,  paying  25s.  a  year,  with  rates 
in  addition,  amounting  to  6s.  He  has  two  milk  cows  and  one  stirk.  There  were 
a  number  of  hens  running  about,  but,  like  all  other  crofters  which  we  have  seen, 
he  did  not  grow  any  vegetables.  He  had  three  sons  away  fishing.  We  could  not 
ascertain  what  they  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  family. 

'The  doctor  said  the  two  girls  were  "boarded  out."  It  appears  this  term  is  applied 
to  certified  lunatics,  even  when  living  with  parents.  A  portion  of  the  aliment  paid 
will  be  refunded  to  the  Parish  Council  from  the  lunacy  grant. 

The  next  case  visited  was  that  of  a  single  woman,  aged  49,  receiving  9d.  per 
week,  living  with  her  two  brothers  at  *  ^  .  They  have  a  croft,  and  do  a 
little  fishing.  What  they  earn  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Their  sister  looks  after 
the  house.  She  is  sufiering  from  myxoedema,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  prevent  her 
doing  what  little  there  needs  to  be  done  in  a  cottage  of  this  description.  The  cottage 
is  of  the  same  type  as  the  one  described,  but  the  sister  sleeps  in  a  bed  in  the  living 
room.  If  this  woman  had  been  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  instead  of  a  sister,  the  Parish 
Council  would,  we  should  think,  have  hesitated  to  give  relief. 

The  inspector  of  the  parish  of  *  *  lives  at  *  ,14  miles  away,  which 
is  out  of  the  parish.  He  has,  however,  a  person  resident  in  the  parish,  who  attends 
to  applications  on  his  behalf.  He  also  grants  interim  aliment  in  urgent  cases.  There 
is  a  very  good  road  from  *  *  to  *  *  ,  but  not  a  single  habitation  between 
them,  the  country  being  a  bleak,  barren  wilderness. 

The  Medical  Officer  lives  near  the  middle  of  the  parish  of  *  *  and  is  quite 
easily  accessible  (as  distances  are  considered)  in  a  district  like  this.  His  salary  is 
£200  a  year  and  medicine. 

We  also  visited  the  *  *  school,  and  consulted  the  schoolmaster  about 
the  health  of  his  scholars.  He  said  he  could  only  remember  one  scholar  ever  suff'ering 
from  want  of  nourishment.  The  average  attendance  last  year  was  95  per  cent.  All 
the  children  speak  gaelic,  but  are  taught  English  at  school  from  infancy. 


No.  193. 

We  saw  the  inspector,  who  handed  us  over  to  his  son,  who  acts  as  his  assistant.  ^He 
took  us  first  to  the  "  *  *  Home,"-  an  institution  built  by  the  Parish  Council, 
with  money  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  now  applied  under  an  order  of  (?)  the 
Court  of  Session.  It  is  a  one-storied  building,  with  thirteen  rooms,  plus  a  casual  sick 
ward.  The  latte^-was  locked,  and  we  could  not  see  it ;  it  has  only  been  used  once  in  the 
last  two  years,  but  we  were  informed  that  it  was  ready  to  be  used  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  were  quite  inadequate.  We  visited  most  of  the  cases  ;  one  a 
paralysed  man,  who  had  two  rooms  and  7s.  for  himself  and  wife  (who  does  a  little  work), 
and  coals,  clothing,  and  blankets  as  required.  The  wife  was  out,  the  old  man  in  bed 
looked  miserable,  and  the  room  was  messy.    Two  widows  were  in  two  opposite  rooms,  one 
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had  2s.  and  one  2s.  6d.  ;  friends  are  supposed  to  do  the  rest.  A  little  crippled  man,  who 
used  to  rim  messages,  but  who  said  he  did  so  no  longer,  gets  2s.  6d.  and  probably  doles. 
An  old  woman  with  asthma  and  dropsy  gets  3s. ;  may  be  helped  by  a  daughter.  A  nurse, 
dressed  as  a  jubilee  nurse,  but  without  training  or  qualifications,  visits  some  of  the  more 
lielpless  every  day  ;  but  most  of  the  rooms  were  very  untidy  and  not  clean.  The  Parish 
Council  pay  £20  a  year  towards  this  nurse,  and  so  have  a  first  claim  on  her  services. 
There  is  no  matron  living  in  the  place,  which  had  a  most  neglected  air,  and  is  no  solution 
of  the  question  of  the  aged  poor.  From  what  fell  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  in  subsequent  conversation,  we  gathered  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  home. 
The  parish  shares  in  the  *  Combination  Poorhouse,  but  has  only  three  paupers 
there. 

We  then  visited  two  cases  of  lunatics  boarded  with  their  parents.  The  first  guardian 
was  a  widow  with  four  children — two  at  school,  one  in  service,  one  fatuous ;  3s.  6d. 
is  given  for  the  widow  and  3s.  for  the  lunatic,  and  rent  probably  £8,  10s.  She  is  a 
washerwoman,  and  one  girl  was  kept  away  from  school  to  help  (?  clothes  given  as  needed 
for  lunatic).  The  next  was  man  and  wife ;  husband  a  cabinetmaker,  earning ;  fatuous 
daughter  aged  twenty-six.  The  inspector  could  not  say  how  many  in  family,  but  some  are 
at  work  and  the  youngest  is  eight ;  3s.  and  clothing  given. 

We  then  went  on  to  the    *    *    Hospital.    Income,  19  :  subscriptions  and 

donations,  £607,  9s.  2d.;  payments  for  infectious  cases,  £48,  2s.;  interest  on  investments, 
£83,  19s.  6d.  (net  credit  balance  £95).  This  is  a  large  cottage  hospital,  one  side  medical 
and  surgical,  the  other  fever.  There  are  twetity-four  beds.  Ten  inmates  at  present,  and  a 
boy  recovering  from  scarlatina.  Seven  cases  are  sent  by  the  Borough  and  by  the  County 
Authorities,  the  latter  paying  £1,  Is.  a  week.  For  the  infectious  cases  a  bill  is  always  sent, 
but  not  always  paid.  They  are  not  supposed  to  take  parish  cases,  but  do,  for  operations. 
The  hospital  seemed  well  equipped  with  X-rays  and  a  pianola,  and  quite  good.  There  is 
the  beginning  of  an  out-patients'  department  in  a  dispensary,  where  the  poor  can  bring 
their  prescriptions  to  be  made  up  free  of  cost,  and  receive  cod-liver  oil  and  malt  extract. 
No  subscribers  letters  required.  Admission  on  medical  man's  order ;  formerly  medical 
man  used  to  treat  his  own  patients,  but  it  did  not  answer.  There  are  three  visiting 
doctors  who  give  their  services.  One  of  these,  Dr  A,  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council,  and  he  took  us  round.  He  has  strong  views  against  a  free  medical  service,  and 
in  favour  of  greater  central  authority  in  dealing  with  insanitary  property.  We  asked  him 
to  send  a  communication  to  the  Commission  on  these  points. 

The  stafi"  of  the  hospital  is  matron  and  two  probationers,  with  another  nurse  in  the 
fever  ward.  They  aim  at  having  no  permanent  cases,  but  some  tend  to  become  so ;  one 
girl  is  said  to  have  cost  them  £50  for  twelve  months'  maintenance. 

We  were  told  that  there  were  two  County  nurses,  for  whom  £60  were  paid  out 
of  the  rates  by  the  city  Sanitary  Authority,  for  their  services  in  nursing  fever 
patients  in  their  own  homes.  Dr  A  (Medical  Officer  of  Health)  stated  they  were 
of  great  service,  especially  in  nursing  typhoid,  and  he  greatly  desired  for  them  an 
ambulance  wagon  in  which  they  might  sleep.  The  risk  in  the  overcrowded  cottages  is 
very  great. 

Dr  A  also  told  us  that  £1000  had  been  raised  towards  the  cost  of  a  consumptive 
sanatorium,  when  the  Circular  came  from  the  Local  Government  Board  putting  the  duty 
on  the  Parish  Council,  and  the  scheme  was  forthwith  dropped. 


No.  194. 

The  Committee  was  met  by  some  of  the  Parish  Councillors,  and  learned  the  follow- 
ing details.  Population,  10,000;  about  200  paupers;  forty-three  lunatics  in  asylum,  four 
boarded  with  relatives,  four  with  strangers.  They  prefer  boarding  with  strangers  to 
relatives,  although  they  pay  Is.  6d.  less  with  relatives  (six  lunatics  from  other  parishes  are 
boarded  out  in  this  parish).  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  homes  both  for  children  and 
lunatics  than  it  used  to  be,  because  people  are  now  in  more  comfortable  circumstances. 

Sixteen  paupers  in  poorhouse,  and  two  dependants. 

Sixty  tramps  a  year  are  referred  to  poorhouse  on  doctor's  certificate.  Temporary 
relief  is  given  by  inspector  to  out-of-work  men.  No  appeal  to  Sherifi"  for  six  years  ;  two 
or  three  per  annum  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  decision  of  Parish  Council  being 
usually  upheld. 
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There  are  fifteen  members  of  Parish  Council,  but  no  contested  elections,  because 
sooner  than  have  the  expense  some  members  retire  in  favour  of  new  ones. 
The  rate  is  Is.  4d.  in  the  £  ;  7|d.  owners,  8^d.  occupiers. 
Relief  is  given  to  unmarried  mothers  and  deserted  wives. 

There  are  eight  children  boarded  out  in  the  parish  in  eight  houses— three  with 
relatives.  No  record  is  kept  of  children  after  fourteen  ;  choice  of  situations  for  children  is 
left  entirely  to  guardians. 

It  is  felt  tliat  the  present  system  of  obtaining  and  enforcing  affiliation  orders  is  very 
costly.  The  Council  consider  that  the  Procurator-Fiscal  should  be  empowered  to  take 
action  on  the  motion  of  tbe  Parish  Council,  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  and 
imprisonment  to  follow  default  automatically. 


No.  195. 

A  Committee  visited  the  *  *  Parochial  Home.  This  is  a  small  building,  owned 
by  the  Parish  Council,  and  recently  adapted  for  its  present  purpose  by  building  on  a  kitchen 
behind.  It  is  managed  by  a  matron,  with  some  assistance  from  her  husband,  who  has  other 
work,  and  a  niece.  It  has  room  for  nine  inmates,  and  contains  at  present  eight — two  old 
men  and  six  old  women.  One  had  a  room  to  himself,  the  others  were  in  couples  ;  the  matron 
tries  to  "put  the  agreeable  ones  together."  They  have  never  had  a  married  couple  apply. 
One  room  next  the  matron's  is  reserved  for  sick  cases.  The  life  is  very  simple  ;  inmates  are 
supposed  to  go  in  and  out  "at  the  discretion  of  the  matron,"  but  she  says  they  never  really 
ask  her.  Visiting  day  is  Friday,  but  she  never  turns  anyone  away.  The  place  is  known 
locally  as  the  Cottage  Home,  and  there  is  no  such  objection  to  entering  it  as  there  is  to 
going  to  the  poorhouse  at  *  *  .  The  matron  is  allowed  3s.  6d.  a  week  for  feeding  each 
inmate  ;  the  total  cost  is  8s.  2d.  ;  there  is  no  rent  included  in  this,  as  the  house  already 
belonged  to  the  parish.  One  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  inmates  can  bring  any 
furniture  they  possess  into  their  rooms.  The  charge  at  *  *  poorhouse  is  7s.  lid.  per 
week, — 6s.  lid.  for  maintenance,  and  Is.  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  Home. 

The  inspector  is  a  very  capable  young  man,  full  of  interest  in  his  cases,  previously  an 
assistant  at  *  *  .  He  practically  decides  the  cases  and  reports  to  the  Parish  Council  at 
their  monthly  meeting.  The  total  number  of  paupers  chargeable  in  *  *  was  seventy- 
four  ;  being  six  in  the  Home,  thirty- three  resident  out-relief,  eight  non-resident  out-relief, 
eight  in  the  poorhouse,  twelve  lunatics  in  asylum,  one  lunatic  in  *  *  poorhouse, 
six  lunatics  boarded  out. 

A  Commissioner  visited  some  of  the  out-relief  cases  with  the  inspector.  Three  cases 
of  widows  with  children  :  these  are  given  full  maintenance,  and  not  supposed  to  work ; 
one  with  five  children  received  1 2s.  Two  of  the  cases  seemed  thoroughly  satisfactory,  the 
third  was  less  so ;  the  inspector  was  doubtful  about  the  mother,  but  said  it  was  very 
difficult  to  break  up  the  home  and  send  her  to  *  *  poorhouse.  The  old  people  I  saw 
were  very  old,  and  in  most  cases  very  infirm.  These  would  not  have  been  suitable  cases 
for  out-relief  but  for  the  great  helpfulness  of  neighbours  and  relations,  by  whom  the  old 
people  were  tended. 

Some  boarded-out  children  from  other  parishes  were  also  visited  and  seemed  well 
done  by.  One  vigorous  old  lady  had  four  big  boys  from  *  *  and  wanted  more  ;  she 
seemed  capable  of  managing  any  number  of  boys.  In  one  case  visited  the  guardian  had 
left  the  neighbourhood  and  handed  over  her  boarding  children  to  another  woman, 
whether  by  arrangement  with  the  parish  concerned  the  inspector  did  not  know.  He  had 
not  been  notified  of  the  change,  and  we  did  not  find  the  second  woman  at  home. 

The  town  is  provided  with  an  isolation  hospital,  a  cottage  hospital,  and  district 
nurses.  To  the  two  latter  the  Parish  Council  subscribe,  and  they  utilise  them  for  their 
cases. 


No.  196. 

I  then  went  to  visit  out-relief  cases  with  the  inspector.  We  saw  first  a  child 
boarded  out  for  4s.  with  a  very  nice  woman,  in  an  excellent  home ;  her  parents 
both  died  of  consumption,  and  it  is  thought  that  she  shows  signs  of  it  herself.  The 
inspector  hopes  to  get  the  Parish  Council  to  send  her  to  a  sanatorium,  and  says  they 
are  always  willing  to  do  what  is  desirable.     Another  boarded-out  case  was  that  of  a 
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hoy  aged  thirteen,  with  his  sister,  a  woman  who  left  her  husband  in  *  *  ,  and  now 
receives  relief.  The  husband  has  been  prosecuted,  but  has  disappeared.  She  gets  3s. 
for  the  boy  and  5s.  for  her  own  three  children.  She  also  has  living  with  her  two  sisters 
and  a  brother,  all  working.  'ilie  home  here  was  fairly  good,  not  very  clean.  The 
children  ragged,  but  looked  healthy.  The  relief  given  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal  in 
adequacy.  One  widow  with  nine  children,  four  working,  gets  10s.  ;  a  good,  striving  sort 
of  woman,  but  very  slatternly  in  her  person.  Another,  with  four  little  children  and  no 
other  apparent  source  of  income,  gets  only  6s.  ;  she  keeps  her  home  and  person  nice  and 
clean.  Another  widow  works  in  the  field  all  day,  although  she  has  five  of  the  smallest 
children  I  ever  saw,  one  a  baby  of  four  months  old  ;  a  little  neighbour,  about  fourteen, 
was  minding  them,  and  had  prepared  a  supper  of  cornflour  and  milk  very  skilfully,  and 
kept  the  house  tidy.  She  does  this  for  nothing.  The  widow  gets  10s.  from  the  parish 
and  2s.  a  day  for  hoeing  turnips. 

Most  of  the  homes  I  saw  were  good  and  airy,  and  some  of  them  beautifully  kept. 
The  housing  is  good  and  plentiful  in  the  town,  though  there  are  still  some  old  cottages 
left.  I  thought  the  inspector,  an  elderly  man,  excellent  with  his  cases  ;  although  he  has 
a  most  capable  assistant,  he  does  all  the  visiting  himself  rather  than  send  so  young  a 
man.  He  is  inspector  for  three  parishes,  but  proposes  to  relinquish  one  shortly.  He 
does  rely  to  some  extent  on  "  undisclosed  resources,"  but  seemed  to  me  to  show 
judgment  and  tact  with  the  people. 

There  are  not  many  industries  in  the  place — two  small  cloth  mills,  some  saw  mills, 
a  few  laundries.  Mainly  agriculture.  Poor  Law  children  go  as  farm-servants,  the  girls 
to  domestic  service. 


No.  197. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  Imbecile  CJiilclren. — This  is  a  large  establish- 
ment, beautifully  furnished  and  in  capital  order,  the  surroundings  being  as  bright 
and  cheerful  as  possible.  We  walked  through  the  rooms,  saw  the  children,  being  taken 
round  by  the  head  nurse.  The  number  of  children  averages  from  250  to  300,  drawn  from 
various  classes,  some  being  private  boarders  and  some  sent  by  Parish  Councils.  It  was 
clear  that  the  administration  had  command  of  considerable  funds.  Of  the  success,  or 
even  of  the  character  of  the  work,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  on  so  short  a  visit,  but,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge,  the  children  were  as  happy  as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
and  the  nurses,  a  devoted  body  of  women,  full  of  sympathy  and  ready  to  help  each 
and  all. 


No.  198. 

*    *    Comhinatio7i  Poorhouse. 

The  house  was  built  in  18  ,  and  is  now  the  joint  property  of  eight  parishes  (  * 

was  an  original  member  of  the  combination,  but  withdrew,  and  is  now  part  more  of  a  poor- 
house  at  *  *  ,  which  I  was  unable  to  reach),  but  in  very  various  proportions.  Thus,  of  a 
total  of  150  shares,  *  *  has  42,  *  *  30,  *  *  22,  *  *  17,  *  *  13,  *  *  12, 
#    #  #    #    Q     j|.  jg  certified  for  149  inmates,  but  the  average  for  some  time  past 

has  been  14.  On  the  day  on  which  I  visited  I  found  19,  viz.,  12  men  and  7  women, 
an  increase  which  was  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  greater  comfort  enjoyed  under  the 
present  governor,  and  in  part  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  quarrying  industry.  The 
disproportion  between  the  number  for  which  the  house  is  certified  and  the  number  of 

actual  inmates  produces  the  anomaly  that,  whereas  in  the  year  ending    *    *    ,  19  , 

the  cost  of  maintenance  and  medical  relief  were  £110,  4s.  3d.  and  £26,  Is.  3d.  respectively, 
or  £136,  5s.  6d.  in  all,  the  total  cost  of  the  establishment  was  £461,  12s.  lld.,  %.e.,  it 
cost  £2,  10s.  approximately  to  administer  every  £1  of  relief.  Another  curious  result  of 
the  combination  system  is  this,  that  *  *  having  twenty-two  shares  in  the  house  paid 
for  1039  days  maintenance  of  paupers  £87,  8s.  4d.,  whilst  *  *  ,  with  six  shares,  paid 
for  1090  days  only  £41,  4s.  4d. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  governor  at  £65  a  year,  a  matron  (bis  wife)  at  £35,  and  a 
porter  at  £24,  all  these  have  house  and  coals,  but  no  rations  ;  a  cook  at  £14,  and  a  servant, 
who  acts  as  nurse  if  required,  at  £10,  with  rations.    The  Medical  Officer  comes  once 
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a  week,  and,  whenever  required,  he  supplies  medicines  at  market  rates.  The  Chaplain,  a 
United  Free  minister,  holds  a  service  once  a  fortnight.  The  visiting  committee  come  on 
the  average  once  a  month,  and  the  managers  meet  quarterly. 

The  inmates  come  wholly  from  the  labouring  class,  and  the  women  are  said  to  be 
of  a  better  stamp  than  the  men  ;  one  of  the  former  had  been  present  at  the  lying 

in  state  of    *    *     in  18  ,  and  described  it  with  great  gusto.     The  inmates  do 

household  work,  pumping  water,  carrying  coals,  and  scratch  the  surface  of  the  garden  ; 
one  woman  can  sew  and  knit.    They  rise  at  8  a.m.,  and  breakfast  at  9  a.m.,  dinner  is 
at  2  P.M.  (which  seemed  to  me  a  long  interval),  and  supper  at  7  p.m.  ;  the  old  women  have 
tea  at  4.30  p.m.    They  are  allowed  complete  liberty  of  going  in  and  out,  but    *  * 
and    *    *    are  "  out-of-bounds." 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  feeling  of  depression  caused  by  visiting  this  house  with 
its  vasty  halls,  its  echoing  corridors,  and  its  sense  of  waste.  Only  the  ground  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  inmates ;  above  are  large,  empty  dormitories  and  a  number  of  small 
rooms  all  equally  unoccupied.  In  spite  of  this  wealth  of  space,  the  inmates  sit  and  sleep 
in  the  same  rooms,  partly  to  save  coal,  partly,  it  was  alleged,  because  they  preferred  it. 
The  rooms  were  bai-e  and  whitewashed ;  there  was  no  trace  of  comfort  or  cheerfulness  ; 
small  wonder  if  the  aimless  round  of  daily  life,  the  want  of  interest,  and  the  isolation 
produce  in  time  numbness  of  faculty,  a  torpor  of  mind  and  body.  And  yet,  I  was 
assured,  that  the  home  was  much  better  than  it  had  been !  Happily,  there  were  no 
children  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 


No.  199. 

The  Home  for  Aged  Poor. 

This  building  was  erected  by  public  subscription  as  a  *  *  Hospital  some  seventy 
years  ago.  On  the  ground  floor  accommodation  is  provided  for  five  aged  men  , three  aged 
women  (of  whom  one  is  bed -ridden) ;  at  the  j^resent  time  two  children  of  a  worthless, 
unmarried  mother  are  lodged  here.  The  upper  floor  is  reserved  for  fever  cases,  pending 
the  erection  of  an  infectious  hospital,  but  there  are  but  very  few  cases.  When  the  new 
hospital  is  complete,  there  will  be  provision  for  more  aged  inmates,  and  the  building  is  to 
be  largely  improved. 

The  staff  consists  of  one  able-bodied  woman,  the  wife  of  the  foreman  of  street 
scavengers.  She  discharges  the  duties  of  housekeeper,  cook,  housemaid,  laundress,  nurse, 
and  night  and  day  attendant.  In  cases  of  serious  illness,  I  was  informed,  she  sits  up  all 
night  with  her  patient — on  one  occasion  "  for  three  weeks  at  a  stretch."  She  lives  in 
a  corner  of  the  building,  and  attends  to  her  own  domestic  duties  ;  and  in  addition  to  her 
husband,  there  is  at  least  one  unmarried  daughter  at  home,  a  waitress  in  a  restaurant  in 
the  town.  Her  salary  is  14s.  per  week  (without  rations),  with  rooms.  She  receives  3s.  6d. 
per  week  per  inmate  with  which  to  feed  the  inmates.  There  is  no  dietary  scale.  She 
expends  the  allowance  at  her  discretion.  The  Parish  Council  further  provide  coal,  light, 
and  clotiies  as  required. 

There  is  a  common  sitting-room  for  the  men,  and  in  a  large  ward  (divided  by  rough 
and  flimsy  boards  into  cubicles)  they  sleep. 

The  old  women  occupy  another  room,  in  which  are  three  beds.  This  also  serves  as 
a  day  room.    The  children  are  accommodated  with  a  shake-down  on  the  floor. 

There  is  no  bath,  and  the  sanitary  accommodation  seemed  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  inmates  (although  posed  as  for  a  photograph)  struck  me  as  untidy  and 
depressed.  The  children  were  dirty,  unkempt,  and  under  no  proper  control ;  they  do  not 
attend  school. 

The  Parish  Council  are  proud  of  this  institution,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Local 
Grovernment  Board  share  this  sentiment,  nor  would  they  regard  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided as  "  adequate  relief."  No  doubt  the  inmates  prefer  this  place,  in  spite  of  its  dirt  and 
squalor,  to  a  Combination  Poorhouse  ;  but  if  the  Local  Government  Board  Superintendent 
had  a  less  impossible  district,  he  would  insist  either  on  mending  or  ending  this  sordid 
Home(!)  for  the  aged  poor.  In  my  view  the  Parish  Council  has  no  proper  standard  as 
to  the  accommodation  which  should  be  provided,  and,  unless  stimulated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  they  will  not  develop  one. 

The  Cottage  Hospital. 

This  hospital  contains  accommodation  for  sixteen  adult  patients,  and  there  are  two 
cribs  for  children.    The  sit6  was  given  by  the  town.    The  hospital  cost  £8000  (£500  per 
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bed).  Of  this  sum,  *  *  gave  £5000,  the  public  £3000.  He  was  so  gratified 
by  the  generosity  of  his  native  town  that  he  gave  £3000  more  towards  an  endowment 
fund.  The  building  seemed  extravagant  in  design.  The  architect  was  not  a  local  but 
a  London  firm.    There  is  a  small  operating  theatre. 

The  stafi"  consists  of  a  matron,  two  probationers,  two  maids,  a  porter  and  wife,  the 
latter  acts  as  laundress. 

A  committee  of  men  manage  the  hospital,  but  there  is  no  doctor  or  doctor's  represen- 
tative on  the  board.  There  is  also  a  ladies'  committee,  who  supervise,  I  think,  to  some 
extent,  the  domestic  economy  of  the  institution. 

Admission  is  on  a  subscriber's  line,  on  a  clergyman's  recommendation,  and  on  a 
doctor's  order. 

The  outside  doctors  treat  their  own  cases.  Cases  admitted  on  other  than  doctors 
order  are  attended  by  one  of  three  doctors  on  the  stafi". 

If  legacies  and  subscriptions  continue  to  flow  in  at  their  present  rate,  in  a  very  few 
years  the  Hospital  will  be  amply  endowed.  Even  now  there  seems  reason  to  wish  for 
inspection  by  some  central  body  ;  and  when  the  appeal  for  public  support  has  no  longer 
to  be  made,  the  need  for  inspection  will  be  intensified. 

At  present  great  interest  is  taken  in  the  place  ;  and  people  of  goodwill  and  leisure,  I 
was  told,  almost  tumble  over  each  other  in  their  desire  to  help.  But  no  one  ever  goes 
near  the  Home  for  Aged  Poor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  Hospital  is  an  imposing 
structure,  and  is  favoured  by  the  support  of  local  magnates.  The  Home  for  the  Aged 
Poor  is  left  to  the  Parish  Council.  Jt  will  be  noted  that  seven  ofiicers  are  required  for 
a  possible  eighteen  patients  in  the  Hospital,  and  if  the  beds  were  all  full  the  services 
of  additional  nurses  would  be  secured  ;  for  the  ten  inmates  of  the  Home  one  officer  (and 
that  not  a  whole  time  officer)  is  regarded  as  adequate. 


No.  200. 

Visited  *  *  with  the  inspector.  His  office  is  at  *  *  ,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  the  whole  of  *  *  taking  the  north  himself  and  leaving  the  south  to  his  assistant. 
His  assistant  gives  urgent  relief  and  then  awaits  his  chief's  instructions.  The  inspector 
himself  puts  on  relief  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council,  which  meets  four  or 
five  times  a  year. 

The  population  of  *  *  is  about  five  hundred  souls,  and  contains  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  crofts.  In  religion  they  are  all  United  Free.  Whenever  weather  permits 
all  who   are   physically   fit  go  to  church  at  *     in  boats ;  in  bad  weather  a 

missionary,  supported  by  the  islanders,  holds  a  service  at  the  meeting-house.  The 
inspector  thinks  that  the  interest  in  religion  has  steadily  declined  since  the  Union.  There 
is  little  else  beyond  their  livelihood  that  interests  them.  As  to  the  cultivation  of  what 
soil  there  is,  he  believes  it  has  not  changed  for  generations.  No  one  we  saw  over  30 
years  of  age  of  the  crofter  class  "  had  any  English."  The  children  all  speak  it,  of  course. 
Schooling  seemed  fairly  regular  on  the  island,  but  we  were  struck  with  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  at  *  *  The  children  were  starting  for  school  a  little  before  ten  o'clock, 
apparently  reflecting  the  habits  of  their  elders  generally. 

As  to  the  Poor  Law,  the  inspector  said  he  believed  that  so  far  from  regarding  relief 
from  the  rates  as  conveying  anything  like  a  stigma,  the  people  of  *  *  regarded  it  as 
an  enviable  distinction — a  sign  that  they  were  being  cared  for,  and  an  indication  of 
their  importance. 

We  visited  five  cases,  beginning  at  the  far  end  of  the  island  by  the  lighthouse. 

As  we  approached  the  cot  of  the  most  distant  pauper,  we  heard  the  old  man  singing 
his  psalms  and  waited  until  he  had  finished,  and  then  entered  with  one  of  his  married 
daughters,  who  lives  close  by.  It  was  the  ordinary  wigwam  style  of  cot.  The  floor 
was  rock  and  mud  and  muck  :  the  fire,  before  which  the  old  man  sat  in  a  little  wooden 
chair,  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  the  fowls,  which  frequented  all  the  houses  and 
made  themselves  very  much  at  home,  were  for  the  most  part  squatting  about  amongst 
the  rags  on  the  wooden  bed  in  the  inner  room.  The  inspector  assured  us  he  had  given 
the  old  man  two  pairs  of  blankets  quite  lately.  There  was  no  sign  of  them.  Besides 
being  provided  with  personal  clothing  and  bed  clothing,  the  old  man  gets  3s.  6d.  per 
week.  For  the  rest  he  is  dependent  upon  the  married  daughter  who  entered  with  us  ; 
another  married  daughter  and  two  sons,  also  married- — all  living  close  by.    All  pleaded 
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extreme  poverty  when  they  made  application  on  their  father's  behalf,  before  the  present 
inspector  was  appointed  (19^ — ). 

The  next  case  visited  was  a  simple  one — an  orphan  girl  on  the  death  of  both  parents 
was  taken  on  by  her  aunt  at  lid.  per  week  and  the  ordinary  personal  and  bed  clothing. 
This  girl  was  very  shy,  having  some  malformation  of  her  foot.  We  did  not  go  into  the 
further  room,  therefore ;  apparently  it  w^s  the  sleeping  apartment  for  the  aunt  and  her 
two  daughters  and  the  niece.  There  was  a  son  of  the  aunt  present,  a  lad  of  eighteen 
or  twenty.  It  was  not  clear  where  he  slept.  Tbe  inspector  said  there  was  little  moral 
overcrowding  in  the  island — so  far  as  he  knew. 

The  next  cottage  we  visited  was  that  of  a  widow,  said  to  be  delicate,  in  receipt  of 
Is.  per  week  out-door  relief    Four  facts  we  elicited  seemed  to  be  in  fair  causal  connection. 

1.  The  roof  leaked  and  let  in  the  rain  abundantly. 

2.  The  rain  spoilt  the  loom  and  prevented  the  woman  from  working  it. 

3.  The  woman  was  delicate. 

4.  If  she  and  her  loom  were  in  working  order,  she  might  earn  2s.  a  day.  Many 
women  earned  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  and  some  even  5s.  a  day. 

It  transpired  in  the  course  of  our  chat  that  the  *  *  often  paid  half  the  cost  of  the 
loom.    1^0  what  extent  this  prevailed  we  could  not  ascertain. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  widow,  young,  with  three  children  dependent.  She 
looked  very  ill  and  depressed,  but  of  good,  even  high,  character.  She  complained  of 
pains  in  head  and  stomach,  was  under  no  doctor,  but  had  consulted  them.  She  received 
2s.  per  week,  and  personal  and  bed  clothing  for  the  children. 

We  asked  the  inspector  about  diet,  and  he  said  the  food  would  be  chiefly  meal,  flour, 
potatoes,  fish,  and  a  fair  amount  of  milk  and  mutton.  Tea  was  very  regularly  drunk, 
sometimes  three  times  a  day.    Not  much  whisky. 

The  last  case  we  visited  was  that  of  a  widow  with  three  children  dependent,  and  a 
boy,  aged  17,  earning.  She  was  in  receipt  of  Is.  6d.  per  week,  and  the  usual  clothing. 
She  had  always  received  the  same,  even  when  the  boy  was  not  earning ! 


No.  201. 

#  * 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  one's  finger  on  any  instance  of  co-operation  between  Poor  Law 
and  charity  in  *  *  ;  and  although  all  those  with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject  were 
ready  to  welcome  it,  they  were  equally  at  one  in  declaring  it  to  be  impossible.  This 
they  represented  as  due  in  part  to  the  close  organisation  of  the  religious  bodies  and  their 
mutual  exclusiveness ;  and  I  might  add,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  confessions  of  a  candid 
minister,  their  charity  is  quite  indiscriminate  ;  but  it  is  also  partly  the  fruit  of  a  national 
characteristic,  thanks  to  which  the  trustees  of  the  various  charities  show  a  reserve  in 
communicating  knowledge  very  detrimental  to  public  confidence.  Thus,  one  of  the 
first  objects  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  *  is  a  large  unfinished  building  in  a  fine 
position,  with  a  noble  prospect.  This  is  the  *  *  hospital,  founded  as  a  hospital  to 
which  patients  beyond  hope  of  recovery  were  to  have  a  preference,  and  as  an  almshouse 
providing  cottages  for  twelve  aged  natives  of  *  *  .  I  inspected  the  institution  through- 
out, and  was  fortunate  in  meeting  there  Mr  *  *  ,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  trust 
for  many  years.  It  would  seem  from  his  account  that  Mr  *  *  intended  the 
residue  of  his  estate  to  accumulate  for  forty  years,  and  then  to  be  devoted  to  the  above 
objects.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  longest  period  of  accumulation  allowed  by 
law,  the  trustees  built  the  central  block  and  one  wing  of  the  hospital  and  the  twelve 
cottages.  This  done,  they  found  themselves  left  with  £7000  in  hand,  of  which  £5000 
was  invested  on  mortgage  in  '*  *  and  £2000  in  railway  debentures.  Later  on 
the  trustees  had  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  were  left  with  an  estate  in  *  *  , 
with  falling  rents  and  costly  management.  The  result  is  that  the  hospital  does  not  serve 
its  proper  purpose  at  all,  but  is  occupied  by  three  permanent  patients — (l)  :i  paralytic 
woman,  bedridden  and  speechless  ;  (2)  a  former  landlord  of  the  principal  hotel  in  *  ^  , 
a  chronic  drunkai-d ;  (3)  a  man  with  a  broken  hip,  who  came  from  *  *  ,  but 
qualified  as  a  native  of  *  *  .  Any  expectation  that  at  the  time  of  their  appointment 
dissolution  was  imminent  has  been  falsified.  For  the  rest  the  building  is  occupied  to 
the  extent  of  about  one-third.    There  are  many  rooms  designed  for  patients,  doctors, 
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operations,  etc.,  all  lying  idle.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  master  and 
matron,  who  have  to  do  nursing,  cleaning,  cooking,  washing-,  etc.  The  cottages  are  all 
occupied,  and  seemed  to  be  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 

I  visited  several  out-door  relief  cases,  and  found  a  great  variety  of  types — 

1.  In  a  miserable  room,  with  no  furniture,  I  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  bundle  of  rags 

upon  a  bed,  but  which  proved  to  be  an  old  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  dirt  and 
neglect.  She  was  in  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  weekly,  and  had  two  sons  at  home,  one 
of  whom  was  half  drunk  at  5  p.m.  The  inspector  said  that  the  "  goings-on " 
in  the  house  were  deplorable,  and  the  Parish  Council  had  offered  the  poorhouse, 
but  she  refused  it,  and  had  to  be  relieved  in  kind. 

2.  In  a  similar  room  was  a  paralysed  old  woman,  a  chronic  drunkard,  in  bed,  and 

almost  speechless.    A  daughter  was  at  home,  who  was  said  to  be  nineteen, 
but  looked  sixteen,  and  had  an  illegitimate  child.    A  son  had  just  given  his 
mother  2d.,  which  was  laid  out  on  porter;  and  a  grandchild,  aged  two,  was 
•  drinking  the  last  of  it  out  of  a  teacup. 

3.  A  bright,  active,  widow  with  six  children,  one  earning,  in  a  very  untidy  room,  but 

with  a  comfortable  fire  and  a  grand  smell  of  herrings  cooking.  She  did  dress- 
making in  a  small  way,  had  8s.  a  week  relief,  and  the  total  income  came  to 
about  20s. 

4.  A  cheery  old  lady,  carding  wool  and  spinning  it,  by  which  she  made  a  few 

shillings,  and,  as  she  said,  "it  gave  her  something  to  do." 

5.  An  old  bachelor  living  alone  in  a  filthy  den,  full  of  old  clothes  and  rubbish,  dirty 

beyond  conception,  and  a  mass  of  grievances  and  complaints. 

6.  An  old  widower,  clean,  tidy,  and  respectable,  in  a  neat  room,  full  of  good  furniture, 

to  which  the  neighbours  had  brought  him  on  his  wife's  death  in  order  to  look 
after  him. 

I  went  on  to  visit  the  casual  poorhouse,  a  very  useful  institution  containing  two 
good-sized  rooms,  with  three  beds  in  each,  and  rooms  for  the  matron  and  her  family  in 
the  middle.    It  serves  several  purposes. 

(i.)  Tramps  are  put  there,  but  these  are  very  seldom  seen  so  far  north. 

(ii.)  It  is  used  as  a  receiving-ward  for  the  poorhouse.    Paupers  can  sometimes  be 

persuaded  to  come  into  it  who  refuse  to  go  to  the  poorhouse,  and  these  we 

transferred  later  on 

(iii.)  It  has  sheltered  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  lately  two  stowaways,  who  were 
caught  and  put  ashore  at    *    *  . 

All  persons  admitted  were  certified  to  be  "  destitute "  by  the  Medical  Otiicer,  and 
few  stayed  longer  than  a  couple  of  days. 

Speaking  generally,  after  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  the  Chairman,  the  two  Medical 
Ofl&cers  and  inspector  (jf  poor,  I  should  say — 

1.  The  defects  in  administration  at    *    *    arise  far  more  from  want  of  knowledge 

than  of  goodwill. 

2.  There  is  great  need  of  bringing  into  line  the  various  agencies  for  relieving  poverty. 

3.  All  were  agreed  that  compulsory  powers  of  removal  in  certain  cases  were  desirable 

(but  here,  as  at  *  *  later,  my  informants,  when  pressed,  were  agreed  that 
public  opinion  would  not  support  legislation  in  this  sense). 

4.  The  poorhouse    at  *    *    defeats  its  own  object,  and  should  be  used  for  some 

other  purpose. 

5.  Parish  homes  on  the  lines  of  that  at    ^    *    would  be  welcomed. 


No.  201.'. 

I  was  taken  to  out-relief  cases  by  the  inspector,  an  elderly  man,  much  crippled,  and 
having  great  difficulty  in  getting  about.  Even  with  a  cab  we  could  see  few  cases  ;  and  I 
think  the  visits  cannot  be  very  frequent.  Resources  are  unknown  ;  looking  through  the 
books  under  "other  resources"  I  found  the  entry  to  be  invariably  "  unknown."  Some  of 
the  cases  seemed  very  unsatisfactory  ;  e.g.  an  elderly  woman  has  four  illegitimate  children, 
one  son  aM'ay,  one  daughter  in  service  ;  she  also  keeps  Avith  her  the  daughter's  illegiti- 
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mate  child.  She  receives  from  the  parish  2s.  6d.  for  one  of  her  own  children,  who  is 
imbecile.    Home  badly  kept. 

I  then  saw  a  clean  widow  with  a  beautifully  kept  home  and  five  young  children ;  she 
receives  8s.  and  takes  lodgers.  Then  a  dirty  widow  with  a  dirty  home  and  four  children  ; 
she  receives  10s.  and  works  in  the  field.  In  this  home  I  saw  large  pieces  of  bread  thrown 
away  in  the  pail,  and  the  children  looked  neglected  and  ragged.  I  also  saw  four  or  five 
old  women,  some  very  nice,  others  not  ^  in  no  ease  did  the  relief  seem  adequate,  except 
perhaps  one,  who  kept  fowls,  and  probably  makes  a  good  deal  out  of  them. 

The  inspector  has  for  assistant  a  most  capable  young  woman,  who  is  also  collector 
and  clerk  to  the  Parish  Council.  Her  salary  is  £55  ;  she  is  responsible  for  the  audit,  and 
an  annual  turnover  of  £8,888,  keeps  the  minutes,  conducts  the  correspondence  and 
general  work  of  the  office,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  inspector  receives  applications  and 
gives -interim  relief.  We  judged  that  the  out-relief  would  have  been  much  better  done 
if  it  lad  been  under  her  supervision. 


f  No.  203. 

I  visited  the  Combination  Poorhouse  in    *    *    (erected  18  ).    The  Combination 

consists  of  thirteen  parishes,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for  120  inmates.  When 
I  visited  there  were^ — men,  27;  women,  19;  boys,  2;  girls,  4;  of  these  nine  men  and 
six  wpmen  were  in  the  sick  wards,  most  of  whom  were  aged  and  chronic  cases.  Straw 
mattresses  are  provided  for  all  inmates — sick  and  ordinary. 

There  are  no  wards  licensed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

The  stafl'  consists  of  a  governor  (a  pensioned  sergeant-major  without  any  previous 
experience),  his  wife,  a  matron  (who  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  but  has  had 
no  training),  a  ward  maid,  cook,  housemaid,  porter  and  wife  in  charge  of  the  receiving 
wards.  The  governor  does  not  wish  that  a  trained  nurse  should  be  appointed ;  he  fears 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  matron.  There  are  three  able-bodied  men  in  the  house,  two 
of  whom  are  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  governor  has  no  power  to  discharge  them, 
and  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong  refuses  to  take  action. 
The  third  is  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  and  out  the  workhouse  for  years. 

There  are  three  unmarried  mothers  in  the  house,  one  of  whom  has  had  seven 
illegitimate  children,  but  several  of  them  have  died.  Twelve  unmarried  mothers  were 
confined  in  the  house  last  year.  I  was  told  that  this  county  shows  the  highest 
percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  Scotland. 

Some  classification  is  attempted,  based  on  record  of  character  previous  to  admission, 
but  modified  by  subsequent  conduct. 

The  men  are  employed  in  a  large  garden,  working  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
porter.  In  bad  weather  they  are  occupied  in  stick  splitting,  and  last  year  earned  some 
£40  as  profit  on  their  industry.    The  surplus  produce  of  the  garden  is  sold  in    *    *  . 

The  Committee  of  Management  meet  at  the  Clerk's  ofiice ;  they  visit  by  rota,  but 
irregularly  ;  there  are  no  ladies  on  the  Committee  ;  and  no  eff'ort  is  made  by  any  organisa- 
tion or  individuals  to  help  unmarried  mothers. 

The  institution  left  a  not  very-  favourable-  impression.  The  house  was  not  tidy, 
nor  did  the  inmates  seem  properly  cared  for ;  indeed,  the  tone  of  the  institution  was 
not  satisfactory.  I  felt  that  the  Committee  made  a  great  blunder  when,  six  years  ago, 
they  appointed  the  governor  and  matron  to  the  posts  which  they  now  fill.  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  against  either  of  these  ofiicers,  except  that  they  are  not  of  the 
right  stamp.  The  governor  of  the  house  might  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  need 
which  exists  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government  service  on  lines  parallel  to  those 
which  obtain  under  the  Board  of  Education  in  reference  to  the  qualification  and  appoint- 
ment of  elementary  school  teachers. 


No.  204. 

We  visited  this  Council,  and  they  kindly  took  as  their  first  business  the  revision  and 
appbcants'  list  for  relief.  The  Council  consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  and  the  cases 
were  heard  in  full  Council.    .The  Council  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  trades- 
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men,  citizens,  and  employees  of  the  mining  companies.  They  did  their  business  well, 
knew  their  cases,  and  had  a  scale  in  their  minds  to  which  they  continued  to  adhere  :  it 
was  low.  They  seemed  a  good  working  Council  for  a  mining  and  industrial  community, 
balancing  not  unfairly  the  claims  of  humanity  and  the  economical  interests  of  the 
ratepayers. 


No.  205. 

On    *    *    the  Committee  visited    *  * 

We  drove  round  the  Island,  visiting  a  number  of  out-relief  cases  and  also  the  settle- 
ment recently  formed  by  the  Congested  District  Board.  The  thatched  crofters'  dwellings 
in  which  the  out-relief  cases  live  are  of  the  usual  kind  to  be  found  in  the  Island.  In 
some  the  only  outlet  for  the  smoke  is  still  through  the  thatch,  but  one  finds  even  in  these 
houses,  more  and  more  every  year,  chimneys  constructed.  A  number  of  better  houses, 
with  slated  or  felt  roofing,  have  been  built  out  of  the  proceeds,  we  were  told,  of  the  last 
autumn's  successful  fishing. 

The  relief  given  in  each  case  is  small,  but  in  a  community  such  as  is  found  in 
*  *  no  one  is  allowed  to  starve,  and  the  neighbours  will  always  look  after  any 
pressing  wants.  In  *  ,  as  elsewhere,  the  main  question  is  a  public  health  one  ;  and 
if  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  people  live,  and  their  notions  of  cleanliness, 
indoor  and  outdoor,  could  be  improved,  this  would  do  much  more  for  them  than  any 
poor  law  system  can.  Some  of  us  saw  the  Medical  Officer,  and  he  has  evidently  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  paupers  who  require  his  help,  and  he  visits  them  frequently. 

The  inspector  of  poor  had  met  with  a  bad  accident,  due  to  a  kick  from  a  horse  three 
days  before  we  were  there,  and  had  to  be  taken  to    *    *    for  treatment. 

On  *  *  ,  we  visited  *  *  Poorhouse,  where  we  found  that  arrangements 
for  the  housing  and  treatment  of  twenty-eight  harmless  lunatics  from  the  parishes  in 
the  Combination  were  near  completion.  We  were  fortunate  in  meeting  Dr  *  *  , 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  and  along 
with  him  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  house  and  its  equipment  and  appliances. 
There  were  very  few  inmates  in  the  house  at  the  time, — only  three  old  women 
and  two  men.  It  is  hoped  that  by  treating  the  lunatics  there  instead  of  at  *  * 
these  parishes  may  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  expense.  The  removal  to  *  *  alone 
costs  never  less  than  £10.  We  were  informed  by  Dr  *  *  that,  while  the  mainten- 
ance charges  in  *  *  Asylum  amount  to  10s.  per  week,  the  cost  at  *  *  is 
estimated  at  something  under  8s.  The  governor  and  matron — husband  and  wife^ — had 
both  had  experience  in  *  *  Asylum,  having  been  employed  there  in  the  care  of 
lunatics. 

The  poorhouse  at  *  *  seemed  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  being 
put,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  many  lunatic  asylums  in  Scotland,  barred  windows  and  all 
means  of  restraint  of  such  a  nature  to  prevent  escape  are  not  provided. 


No.  206. 

I  visited  a  boarded-out  lunatic  who  was  living  with  a  baker  in  the  town,  and, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  comfortably  housed.  I  also  visited  several  outdoor  relief 
cases,  but  these  call  for  no  special  remark.  In  fact,  the  administration  by  the  poor 
law  here,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  excellent  inspector,  is  thoughtful  and  good.  I  have 
noted — 

1.  That  an  increase  of  lunacy  was  attributed  to  a  decision  by  the  House  of  Lords 

in  a  well-known  law-suit  between  two  branches  of  the  Free  Kirk,  "  which 
unsettled  people." 

2.  That    *    *    possesses  what  seemed  to  a  layman  an  almost  perfect  cottage 

hospital. 
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For  the  work,  the  population  is  engrossed  in  the  herring  fishery,  which  was  in  full 
swing  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  One  result  is  that  the  town  is  crowded  with  women 
from  all  parts,  who  come  to  do  gutting  and  packing,  and  whose  accommodation  has  been 
lately  taken  in  hand  by  the  Sanitary  Authority.  The  younger  generation  emigrate  in 
large  numbers.  Phthisis  was  very  prevalent  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  greatly  reduced, 
thanks  to  improved  food,  housing  and  ventilation;  deaths,  27  per  1000.  Vagrancy  is 
unknown.  There  is  an  adequate  provision  of  nursing,  there  being  two  Jubilee  nurses  in 
the  town,  and  two  (uncertificated)  employed  by  the  Parish  Council  for  their  whole  tinie. 
Charities  are  very  numerous,  but  there  is  no  co-operation.  A  casual  poorhouse  and  parish 
house  would  be  very  welcome,  and  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Council. 


No.  207. 

*    *    District  Asylum  [erected  in  18          and  enlarged  from  time  to  time]. 

I  visited  this  institution  in  order  to  form  some  comparison  as  to  the  level  of 
administration  attained  in  a  district  asylum  and  a  Combination  Poorhouse,  for  both  serve 
similar,  and,  to  some  extent,  identical  districts. 

The  asylum  is  managed  by  a  Statutory  Committee  appointed  by  the  County  Council, 
and  is  maintained  out  of  the  County  and  Burghal  rates — from  which  source  about  £1000 
per  annum  is  received. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  about  180  inmates.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
there  were  178 — 70  males,  108  females.  The  Parish  Councils  pay  £24  per  annum  for 
pauper  patients,  and  the  friends  of  paying  patients  pay  £32 — there  is  no  diflerence  in 
dietary,  etc.  between  the  two  classes. 

The  staff"  consists  of  the  superintendent  (originally  an  attendant  in  the  asylum),  a 
matron,  nine  male  and  ten  female  attendants,  with  a  small  domestic  staff".  The  work 
of  the  institution  is  done  by  the  female  inmates.  The  male  inmates,  as  far  as  possible,  are 
employed  in  the  garden  and  on  a  farm  of  some  170  acres  under  the  superintendence  of 
two  specially  trained  attendaiits. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  dift'erent  tone  which  prevailed  in  this  asylum  and  the  *  * 
Combination  Poorhouse.  Making  CA^ery  allowance  for  the  condition  of  the  two  classes 
of  inmates,  the  lunatics  for  the  most  part  seemed  brisk,  occupied  and  interested  in  the 
duties  which  they  are  expected  and  encouraged  to  perform.  The  wards,  corridors,  etc, 
are  bright  and  well  kept.  Those  inmates  who  are  able  to  do  so  take  their  meals  in 
a  reasonabl}^  furnished  dining-hall,  which  on  Sundays  serves,  as  in  the  workhouse,  for  a 
chapel.  The  workhouse  dining-hall  is  a  place  in  which  to  feed  paupers.  So,  too,  with 
the  land.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  was  clean  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  superin- 
tendent was  pleased  and  proud,  not  merel}^  with  the  money  value  of  the  crops  produced, 
but  on  the  fact  that  these  "  poor  creatures  "  were  able  to  do  such  useful  work.  The 
governor,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  regard  the  paupers  committed  to  his  care  as  an 
undesirable  but  inevitable  nuisance,  out  of  whom  some  work  could  and  must  be  extracted. 
The  superintendent  was,  I  think,  genuinely  interested  in  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
even  of  despicable  inmates  {e.g.  men  suff'ering  from  delirium  tremens,  etc.).  The  governor 
seemed  to  regard  unmarried  mothers  as  mere  cattle,  who  were  a  nuisance  to  and  a 
burden  on  society,  and  their  off"spring  as  little  animals  who  had  to  be  provided  for,  but 
might  well  be  left  to  the  care  of  paupers.  The  superintendent  took  a  considerable  (and^ 
I  think,  a  justifiable)  pride  in  the  attendants,  most  of  whom  had  been  trained  in  the 
institution.  The  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  took  little  if  any  interest  in  his  subordinate 
officers  ;  they  must  do  their  work,  but  whether  it  was  done  carefully  and  conscientiously 
or  not,  mattered  little,  so  long  as  it  was  done.  Being  himself  somewhat  slovenly  in 
appearance,  the  whole  institution — wards,  inmates,  ofticers,  beds,  bedding,  etc. — was  also 
slovenly. 

In  saying  this  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  governor  of  this 
poorhouse,  only  to  record  my  impression  as  to  the  diff"erence  in  the  two  institutions, 
and  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  that  one  of  the  problems  of 
administration  which  they  have  to  consider  is  : — (1)  Is  it  desirable  to  secure  in  poor- 
houses  the  same  level  of  administration  that  is  attained  in  asylums  ?  (2)  if  it  is  desirable, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  denied,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

[I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  same  Medical  Officer  is  in  the  service  of  both 
institutions.] 
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No.  208. 

The  Committee  visited  the  Parish  of  *  *  .  We  first  interviewed  the  inspector, 
who  gave  us  the  following  information: — The  area  of  the  parish  is  41  square  miles,  the 
population  about  1000.  There  are  thirty-four  paupers  on  the  roll,  including  dependants. 
Three  are  unmarried  women,  with  nine  children  amongst  them.  One  of  these,  with  three 
children  (aged  10,  8,  7)  by  two  fathers,  receives  for  aliment  21s.  a  quarter,  for  rent  30s. 
a  year,  for  peats  20s.  a  year.  She  does  farm  work  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  her 
earnings  might  be  averaged  over  the  whole  year  at  5s.  a  week. 

There  are  five  lunatics — four  in  *  *  Asjdum,  and  one  boarded  out  at  30s.  a  month. 
There  is  one  child  boarded  out.  There  are  eight  old  folk  over  sixty-five ;  two  of  these  get 
12s.  a  month,  the  others  10s.,  except  one  old  lady  boarded  with  a  gamekeeper  for  9s. 

The  parish  has  no  shares  in  any  poorhouse  ;  it  used  to  have  in  *  *  ,  but  gave  them 
up.  It  also  had  an  alms-house  for  four  or  five  years,  but  gave  this  up  last  Whitsuntide 
because  the  inmates  did  not  have  their  health  there. 

The  Council  meets  once  in  three  months,  or  oftener  if  the  inspector  wishes  instruc- 
tions ;  there  are  nine  members,  and  much  keenness  about  elections,  at  which  nearly 
every  elector  votes.  (It  seems  possible  that  this  interest  is  due  to  local  feeling  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.) 

The  inspector  is  a  local  farmer ;  a  shrewd,  kindly  man,  taking  much  interest  in  his 
work.  He  thinks  the  Council  rather  hard  in  that  they  give  very  small  allowances. 
Tramps  are  a  great  nuisance  ;  he  and  the  police  counted  as  many  as  700  passing  through 
one  summer.  He  would  not  admit  that  any  of  them  really  desired  work ;  it  is  often 
off"ered  to  them,  as  in  summer  there  is  demand  for  extra  help  on  the  farms,  but  they 
won't  do  it.  To  the  old  and  infirm  he  sometimes  gives  food,  and  if  it  is  wet  finds  them 
a  lodging.    He  cannot  say  where  they  are  going  from  or  to,  they  are  just  wandering. 

With  regard  to  the  boarded-out  children  he  considers  their  influence  distinctly  not 
good ;  local  manners  have  deteriorated  since  they  came.  Those  on  outlying  crofts  and 
farms  do  very  well ;  much  better  than  those  in  the  village  of  *  .  (This  view  was 
corroborated  by  the  teachers  at  the  schools.)  The  inspector  is  not  consulted  about  the 
homes  in  which  they  are  placed,  only  the  priest,  and  in  some  of  them  he  knows  they  do 
not  geb  enough  to  eat.  Very  few  settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  nearly  all  being  returned 
to  *  *  when  old  enough  to  work.  There  are  no  local  industries,  except  agriculture 
and  peat-cutting.  Farm  servants  get  from  £12  to  £20  a  year,  all  found,  and  often  a 
good  deal  of  clothing  given. 

From  what  we  afterwards  saw  and  heard,  in  the  homes  and  in  the  schools,  it  is  clear 
that  the  children  in  summer  are  often  kept  from  school  to  help  on  the  farms  or  on  the 
moors,  but  we  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  a  hardship.  We  visited  a  good  many  cases  in 
the  village  and  in  farms  some  miles  off".  Some  of  the  children  we  saw  before  they  left 
for  school,  others  in  school ;  for  the  most  part  they  looked  well  cared  for,  and  the  homes 
were  neat  and  clean.  In  one  home,  of  which  the  inspector  did  not  approve,  we  found 
the  guardian  and  her  own  child  having;  a  substantial  breakfast  after  the  *  *  children 
(they  seem  to  be  known  locally  by  this  title)  had  left  for  school ;  the  latter  did  not  look 
well  nourished.  It  seems  strange  that  the  local  inspector's  advice  should  not  be  taken  in 
selecting  homes. 

We  also  visited  most  of  the  poor  on  the  roll  ;  and  a  Commissioner  was  left  to  talk 
to  some  of  them  alone.  The  numbers  are  so  small  that  the  problem  is  a  very  limited 
one,  and  there  is  not  much  to  say.  But  it  would  seem  better  to  give  more  to  the 
respectable  old  people,  and  refuse  relief  to  such  a  case  as  "  drunken  *  *  ."  He  gets  9s. 
a  month  in  kind,  and  the  inspector's  view  is  that  he  could  do  plenty  work  if  he  liked, 
and  that  his  relation  in  the  country  would  take  him  in  if  he  would  leave  the  village  with 
its  public  house.  *  *  own  view  is  that  he  would  rather  stay  where  he  is,  thank  you, 
and  that  with  plenty  of  "  leeterature  "  he  does  not  find  it  dull.  This  was  the  only  really 
bad  home  we  saw  here. 

We  also  went  into  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools,  the  greater  number  of  the 
*    *    children  being  in  the  latter.    One  small  boy  seemed  to  be  suffering  fiom  bad 
swollen  eyes,  and  his  brother  said  they  had  been  so  for  two  years.     We  spoke  to  the 
Medical  Officer  about  this,  and  he  offered  to  see  the  boy,  but  said  he  had  no  official 
standing. 
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No.  209. 

I  visited  the  houses  at  9.30  a.m.,  accompanied  by  Mr  *  *  ,  superintendent 
inspector  of  the  district.  Only  one  of  the  occupants  had  got  out  of  bed.  He  is  an  aged 
man,  an  army  pensioner  with  lOd.  a  day.  The  Parish  Council  let  him  have  his  room 
free.  His  daughter,  with  one  child,  aged  three,  are  living  with  him.  There  is  a  small 
portion  of  the  room  boxed  off  for  the  daughter  to  sleep  in. 

There  are  three  cottages,  each  with  two  rooms,  and  each  room  with  separate 
occupiers.  Some  are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  others  have  house  room  only  provided. 
It  is  called  outdoor  relief.  The  persons  thus  provided  for  are  aged  people  who  can  look 
after  themselves.  No  supervision  whatever  is  exercised.  It  is  only  intended  to  provide 
in  this  way  for  those  who  have  no  homes  in  which  they  can  live,  and  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Parish  Council,  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 


No.  210. 

I  crossed  to  *  *  on  *  *  and  spent  two  days  there — the  coincidence  of 
the  King's  birthday  with  my  visit  prevented  me  from  going  further. 

I  was  met  by  the  Medical  Officer,  who  gave  some  striking  evidence  before 
the  recent  Departmental  Committee,  and  who  has  sent  in  a  statement.  He  has  been 
practising  in  *  *  for  twenty-two  years  ;  has  had  a  very  wide  experience ;  is  copious 
in  narrative,  and  rich  in  theories  and  in  practical  suggestions.  He  was  good  enough  to 
take  me  round  the  various  institutions,  and  to  drive  me  out  some  six  miles  to  see  a 
boarded-out  lunatic,  who  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  hands,  Dr  *  *  was  also  of  opinion 
that  scattered  cases  of  this  kind  frequently  inspected  raised  the  standard  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  in  a  district.  It  is  not  easy  to  summarise  his  conversation,  but  he  im- 
pressed on  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  argue  from  *  to  *  *  the 
spirit  of  the  Scandinavian  is  still  independent,  the  economic  condition  of  the  crofters  is 
good ;  there  is  no  great  subdivision  of  land,  owing  to  emigration.  Two  hundred  had 
recently  sailed  for  *  *  .  From  another  source  I  learned  that  a  crofter  could  do  well 
with  40  acres,  of  average  quality,  at  £15  a  year  rent. 

The  poor  in  *  *  ,  I  am  quoting  Dr  *  *  ,  have  nothing  of  which  to  complain 
in  the  way  of  medical  attendance,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grievances  of  Medical  Officers 
are  very  real.    Their  claims  may  be  summed  up  thus — 

(a.)  A  right  of  appeal  against  dismissal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
(6.)  A  system  of  superannuation  and  pension. 

(c.)  An  arrangement  by  which  the  Local  Government  Board  should  have  a  list  of 
persons  ready  to  act  as  "locum  tenens"  in  case  of  absence  through  illness  or 
holiday. 

On  the  outlying  islands  there  has  descended  lately  a  swarm  of  lady  doctors,  but  I 
am  informed  that  the  work  is  too  severe,  and  that  there  has  been  a  deterioration,  both 
socially  and  professionally.  In  Dr  *  *  views  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  collateral 
interest,  I  must  refer  to  his  evidence  and  his  statement 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Parish  Council,  which  was  said 
to  be  growing  less  wise  and  more  talkative.  The  Chairman,  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty- 
five,  was  clearly  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  Council  in  experience  and 
wisdom.    The  cases  which  were  discussed  had  no  particular  interest. 

The  Combination  Poorhouse  was  built  by  twelve  parishes  in  concert  in  18  .    It  is 

licensed  for  forty-nine  inmates,  but  contained  only  five  males  and  seven  females.  All 
were  aged  and  infirm ;  all  seemed  to  be  fairly  comfortable ;  but  here,  as  at  *  *  ,  the 
same  room  served  as  sitting-room  and  bedroom.  There  is  no  nurse,  but  the  matron 
said  "we  do  what  we  can."  The  governor  introduced  me  to  an  inmate  whom  he 
described  as  "  the  most  diabolical  woman  ever  born  into  the  world."  But  the  interview 
was  reassuring.  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  poorhouse,  less  perhaps  with  the 
spirit  than  with  the  practice  of  the  administration. 

The  *  *  Hospital  and  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  are  both  excellent,  but  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  hospital  and  the  poorhouse  cannot  exchange  buildings.  The  gaol, 
empty  at  the  time  of  my  viisit,  is  a  compact  little  building,  under  thoroughly  good  manage- 
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ment.  Here,  as  elsewhere.  I  was  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  library  provided,  compared 
with  those  of  poor  hiw  institutions,  but  here  I  felt  a  grain  of  doubt  as  to  whether  "  The 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,"  or  even  his  "  Graver  Thoughts  "  were  appropriate. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  inspector  of  poor,  who  impressed  me 
very  much  by  his  shrewdness,  his  humour,  and  his  devotion.  Trained  in.  a  lawyer's 
office,  he  now  farms  in  his  leisure  moments.  He  has  a  thoroug-h  knowledsfe  of  the 
principles  of  poor-law  administration  and  a  great  deal  of  insight.  Questioned  as  to  the 
success  of  appeals  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  he  said,  "  I  never  let  them  appeal  if 
they  have  a  strong  case."  He  was  clear  as  to  the  necessity  of  making  relief  deterrent, 
of  enlarging  the  area,  and  also  as  to  the  growing  tendency  of  pauperism  to  be  hereditary. 
As  to  charities,  he  was  once  asked  to  advise  a  meeting  of  trustees  as  to  the  claims  of 
candidates,  but  his  advice  was  so  unpalatable  that  lie  was  never  asked  again.  He  drew 
a  marked  distinction  between  town  and  county  on  the  matter  of  thrift,  and  thought 
that  on  the  matter  of  temperance  there  was  improvement,  but  not  universally. 

Summing  up,  the  impressions  I  brought  awa}^  with  me  from    *    *    were  these — 

1.  The  action  by  the  Poor  Law  should  be  confined  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits, 

any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  administration  would  do  great  harm. 

2.  There  should  be  no  poverty  at  all  in         *    if  the  Sanitary  Authorities  did  their 

duty.  The  housing  is  of  a  bad  type,  and  property  often  in  bad  hands.  In 
all  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  there  is  no  closet  accommodation,  with  a  few 
public  conveniences  for  men.  The  water-supply  seems  fairly  adequate,  but  I 
heard  complaints.  The  question  of  removing  cases  unsuitable  for  outdoor 
relief  to  the  poorhouse  might  be  in  many  cases  answered  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Medical  Officer  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  but,  unhappily,  these 
offices  are  combined  in  the  same  individual. 

3.  The  supply  of  nurses  is  very  deficient,  and  in  the  outlying  islands  some  public 

provision  is  greatly  needed. 

In  short,  *  *  require  to  be  treated  independently  of  the  mainland.  The 
problems  are  local  and  peculiar,  and  the  treatment  must  follow  on  the  same  lines. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  recognised  authorities  and  their  work,  but,  in  fact,  the 
administration  of  the  poor  law  in  *  *  is  controlled  by  the  memory  of  a  woman — 
dux  femina  facti.  Parish  Councils  may  vary  their  members  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  discharge  their  duties,  but  their  action  is  controlled  by  the  dead  hand  of    *  * 

In  19-  this  woman,  who  by  all  accounts  was  a  very  undesirable  person,  died,  and 

^  the  circumstances  of  her  death  were  as  follows  : — She  had  been  for  j^ears  in  and  out 
of  the  poorhouse,  and  latterly  the  Parish  Council  refused  her  any  out-relief.  She  lived 
for  some  time  by  begging,  but  at  last  a  prolonged  silence  in  her  rooms  roused  suspicion. 
The  neighbours  sent  for  the  police,  who  burst  open  the  door,  and  found  her  in  a  dying 
state.  The  inspector  of  poor  was  informed,  but  replied  that  his  responsibility  ended 
with  an  offer  of  the  poorhouse,  and  that  he  had  no  further  concern  with  the  case.  In 
this  position  he  had  the  support  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  him  asking  for  advice  in  the  case,  recommended  him  to  make  the  offer  of  the  poor- 
house in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  Medical  Officer  was  then  sent  for,  and  said  that 
the  case  was  hopeless,  as  it  proved  to  be.  Shortly  after,  the  inspector  was  charged 
before  the  Sheriff  with  having  caused  or  accelerated  her  death  by  neglect  of  duty.  The 
Medical  Officer  gave  evidence  that  there  was  no  ground  for  thinking  that  death  was  either 
caused  or  accelerated  by  the  inspector's  inaction.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence  the 
inspector  practically  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  charge  was  then  withdrawn.  The  result  of 
the  trial  has  been  to  encoui-age  every  pauper  who  is  offered  relief  in  the  poorhouse  to 
defy  the  Parish  Council,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  inspector  will  not  venture  to  withhold 
out-relief. 


No.  21L 

The  Corporation  Model  Lodging- House. 

This  house  was  used  for  many  years  as  a  children's  home  ;  it  was  maintained  by  a 
benevolent  lady  in  the  county,  but  on  account  of  financial  losses  she  was  obliged  to 
close  it. 
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After  prolonged  discussion,  the  Corporation,  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  acquired  the  premises  and  adapted  them  to  their  present  uses. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  : — 

Twenty-seven  single  men  at  5d.  per  night. 

Five  single  women  at  5d.  per  night. 

Ten  married  couples  at  lOd,  or  Is.  per  night. 

Children  (in  company  with  their  parents)  over  3  and  under  14  are  charged  4d. 
Seven  of  the  male  lodgers  are  in  regular  woi'k,  some  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
scavenging  department  of  the  Corporation.  The  single  women  vary  in  age  from  14  to  75  ; 
as  a  rule,  male  lodgers  are  not  admitted  under  17,  unless  in  compauy  with  their  parents. 
The  lodgers  are  allowed  to  go  to  bed  after  7  p.m.  ;  they  are  turned  out  of  bed  at  8  a.m. 
The  obvious  dangers  as  regards  the  married  couples  are,  I  gathered,  guarded  against  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  superintendent  and  his  wife. 

The  whole  place  was  untidy,  dirty  and  ill-kept.  [  found  some  of  the  lodgers,  both 
men  and  women,  in  the  kitchen,  who  belonged  apparently  to  the  tramp  class.  A  hot 
bath  is  provided  gratuitously  for  those  who  desire  to  use  it ;  but  only  one  application 
has  been  received  in  the  last  two  weeks.  [The  governor  of  the  workhouse  told  me  that 
some  of  the  dirtiest  tramps  whom  he  has  to  admit  come  from  this  institution,  and  I 
found  one  of  them  in  the  receiving  ward.]  The  place  is  under  the  close  inspection  of 
the  Sanitary  Authority  ;  but  the  level  of  cleanliness,  etc.  enforced  is  far  below  that  which 
obtained  in  London  twenty-five  years  ago. 

A  record  of  admissions  is  kept  to  enable  the  police  to  note  the  movements  of  the 
tramps  of  the  district. 

Although  the  house  is  usually  well  filled,  the  institution  is  not  self-supporting ;  and 
as  at  present  administered,  I  cannot  see  what  good  purpose  is  served.  There  are  two 
other  lodging-houses  in  the  town,  but  I  was  told  that  they  were  of  a  lower  type. 

A  hall  built  of  wood  has  been  erected  in  the  garden.  This  is  let  by  the  Corporation 
for  band  practice,  public  dances,  meetings,  etc.,  and  is  used  on  Sunday  for  religious 
services,  which  the  lodgers  appreciated.  These  services  are  conducted  by  members  of 
theY.M.C.A. 


No.  212. 

This  Committee  visited  the  poorhouse  at  *  *  to-day,  and  were  received  by 
the  governor,  Mrs  *  '*  ,  and  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  the  combination. 
The  house  was  originally  adapted  to  accommodnte  twenty  persons. 

It  has  now  been  modified  in  nearly  all  its  internal  arrangements,  and  is  ready,  on 
being  licensed,  to  receive  eighteen  male  and  ten  female  harmless  lunatics.  Besides  the 
governor  and  matron,  the  present  staff  consists  of  two  young  women  servants  who  look 
after  the  five  present  inmates — one  old  woman  and  four  old  men  (two  of  the  latter 
being  over  ninety  years  of  age).  Of  these  inmates,  the  old  woman  and  the  oldest  man, 
aged  ninety-six,  are  considered  eligible  to  be  certified  as  harmless  lunatics.  All  the 
rooms  were  of  good  size  and  well  aired,  but  somewhat  comfortless.  The  governor  and 
matron  well  qualified  for  the  enlarged  sphere  of  duty  they  will  be  called  upon  to  fill. 

An  isolation  ward  a  few  steps  from  the  body  of  the  house  on  some  rising  ground 
has  not  yet  been  adapted  to  its  new  purposes. 

The  chief  question  raised  during  our  visit  was  that  of  the  necessary  degree  of 
supervision  or  restraint  needed  even  by  harmless  lunatics.  Many  of  the  men  will  sleep 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  precincts  of  the  poorhouse  are  not  enclosed  in  any  way,  nor, 
of  course,  are  the  windows  barred.  At  the  same  time,  the  wards  are  not  arranged  so  as 
to  secure  the  supervision  of  an  attendant  during  the  night.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  no  restriction  of  personal  liberty  during  the  night. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  addition  to  the  present  staff,  a  male  and  a  female 
attendant  are  to  be  engaged  as  soon  as  the  house  is  licensed. 


No.  213. 

I  visited  these  parishes  on  ''^  *  ;  they  present  some  common  features.  *  * 
is  a  parish  covering  400'  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  700  ;  it  includes 
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some  famous  deer  forests.  I  met  the  inspector  of  poor,  who  took  me  over  the  parochial 
lodging-house.  This  was  built  some  fifteen  years  since,  to  meet  a  difficulty  arising 
out  of  the  disinclination  of  aged  people,  living  alone,  and  at  a  distance  from  neigh- 
bours, to  go  to  the  poorhouse  at  *  ,  some  thirty  miles  away,  to  which  the  parish  is  a 
contributor,  and  in  which  at  present  it  has  only  one  pauper.  The  lodging-house 
comprises  eight  rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet  by  fifteen  feet,  with  a  bed  in  an  alcove,  all 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  small  laundry.  They  were  occupied  as  follows :  one  by  a 
nurse,  who  had  general  care  of  the  inmates,  saw  that  their  room  and  persons  were  clean, 
etc.  She  was  paid  weekly.  In  two  rooms  were  old  ladies.  One  aged  eighty-four,  who 
spoke  Gaelic  principally,  and  English  with  difficulty ;  she  had  been  housekeeper  to  the 
late  schoolmaster  for  many  years.  Another,  aged  eighty,  had  also  been  a  housekeeper.  In 
another  room  was  an  old  woman  with  an  imbecile  daughter.  Three  rooms  were  occupied 
by  four  children,  three  girls  and  a  boy,  under  rather  curious  circumstances.  The  mother 
became  destitute,  i  think,  in    *    *    ,  and  the  parish  applied  to    *    *    for  her  aliment. 

*  *    offered  her  relief  in  the  poorhouse,  on  substantial  moral  grounds,  which  she  refused. 

*  *  then  offered  to  take  her  children,  to  which  she  agreed,  and  I  understood  that  she 
was  now  leading  an  immoral  life  in  *  *  .  The  children  had  a  common  sitting-room  ; 
two  slept  in  one  room  and  two  in  another ;  they  were  "  done  for  "  by  the  nurse.  They 
were  all  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  looked  the  picture  of  health,  but  the  whole  arrange- 
ment seemed  to  me  questionable.    The  last  room  was  vacant. 

The  furniture  and  cleanliness  of  the  rooms  varied  with  the  occupant ;  but  they  all 
seemed  to  be  very  happy.  They  were  paid  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  weekly,  25s.  to  30s.  yearly  lor 
clothing  and  were  given  coal. 

The  inspector  of  poor  was  a  very  intelligent  and  zealous  man.  He  showed  me  his 
books,  which  are  excellently  kept,  and  he  evidently  makes  thorough  inquiries,  and  has 
sound  judgment.  The  parish  has  a  house  in  which  live  three  orphans  and  their  aunt  rent 
free,  in  consideration  of  their  keeping  a  room  ready  for  casuals,  and  cooking  for  them. 
This  is  sometimes  only  used  once  in  the  year,  at  most  twice  or  thrice,  and  then  in  cases  of 
complete  breakdown.  The  parish  has  seven  lunatics  chargeable — four  in  an  asylum,  three 
boarded-out,  two  with  relatives,  one  with  strangers.  There  are  thirty  on  the  pauper  roll, 
and  one  man  of  sixty  works  in  the  summer  and  comes  into  the  parochial  lodging-house  in 
the  winter.  I  visited  an  old  woman  of  seventy  who  is  on  the  roll.  She  refuses  to  come 
into  the  parish  cottages,  and  lives  in  a  wooden  house  which  was  built  for  her  by  subscrip- 
tion on  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  drowned  when  attempting  to  save  a  man's  life. 
A  daughter  lived  with  her.    She  had  had  seven  children  in  all ;  one  son  was  doing  well  in 

*  *    ,  and  had  married  a  German. 


No.  214. 

The  Poorhouse  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  *  *  ,  at  a  rather  high  altitude. 
There  is  accommodation  for  125  inmates.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  21  inmates, 
consisting  of  7  men,  7  women,  and  7  children.  The  number  of  children  is  rather  higher 
than  usual,  which  is  accounted  for  by  there  being  two  families  indoor — one  woman  with 
4  illegitimate  children,  and  a  widow  with  three  illegitimate  children.  We  visited  every 
ward  where  inmates  were  sleeping.  One  child  of  five  months  was  sleeping  with  its 
mother  in  a  single  bed,  two  children  were  sleeping  together  in  another  bed,  with  an 
empty  bed  by  its  side.  The  adult  inmates  may  be  considered  as  permanent,  there  being 
only  one  admission  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  Stafi"  consists  of  the  following  : — governor,  matron,  porter,  cook,  and  maid. 


No.  215. 

Visited  *  *  Poorhouse,  *  ,  a  new  building,  well  designed,  adequate  to  its 
purpose.  The  administration  could  hardly  have  been  worse,  and  this  applies  to  all 
departments. 
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No.  216. 

*    *  Hospital. 

In  this  institution  accommodation  is  provided  for  fifteen  male  and  fifteen  female 

patients,  housed  in  an  imposing  building  erected  about  18  .    A  legacy  of  £10,000  has 

been  received,  which  is  being  expended  in  the  provision  of  an  administrative  block, 
quarters  for  the  nurses,  the  installation  of  electric  light,  an  operating  theatre,  and  an  out- 
patient department.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting 
of  the  Sheriff,  the  County  Member  of  Parliament,  the  parish  minister,  and  certain  land- 
owners in  the  neighbourhood,  and  (?)  representatives  of  the  Town  Council.  There  is  no 
printed  report.  There  are  ample  endowments,  and  few,  if  any,  voluntary  subscribers. 
There  are  no  doctors  on  the  Board. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Staff. — There  are  three  medical  officers,  who  take  for  periods 
of  three  months  the  non-recommended  cases. 

Nursing  Staff.  —  Matron,  sister,  three  probationers ;  there  are  three  domestic 
servants. 

Admission  on  a  doctor's  recommendation  or  on  that  of  a  minister  of  religion. 

Considerable  alterations  are  in  progress,  and  the  whole  place  was  more  or  less  in 
confusion  in  consequence.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  as  to  tlie 
efficiency  of  administration. 

There  seemed,  however,  reason  to  fear  that  the  plans  which  had  been  drawn  by 
a  local  architect  would  not  have  satisfied  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  much 
of  this  munificent  legacy  might  be  unwisely  expended  and  frittered  away.  Just  as 
at  the  *  *  Orphanage  I  felt  the  need  of  Government  inspection,  so  at  this  hospital 
I  realised  that  for  lack  of  skilled  and  expert  criticism  and  supervision  the  public  for 
many  years  to  come  would  lose  much  of  the  benefit  which  might  be  secured. 


No.  217. 

Boarded-out  Children. 

(1)  One  boy,  J  ^  M  *  ,  an  orphan,  twelve  years  of  age,  boarded  with  a 
widow.  J  *  was  "  j^laying  on  the  shore,"  being  Saturday,  and  we  did  not 
see  him.  The  guardian  was  a  very  old  woman,  and,  so  far  as  one  could  see,  without 
any  income  of  her  own — except  that  the  farm  people  gave  her  as  many  potatoes  as  they 
could  eat,  and  that  she  gave  lodging  to  two  of  their  girls.  The  sum  she  receives  for  the 
boy  is  16s.  per  month.  There  is  only  a  very  small  room  for  living,  eating,  and  sleeping, 
and  although  there  are  three  beds,  it  does  not  seem  right  that  a  boy  of  twelve  should 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  three  women  who  are  not  relatives. 

(2)  Two  boys  and  one  girl,  boarded  with  F  *  M  *  and  her  brother.  This  is 
a  very  difi'erent  case.  The  boys  are  evidently  "  difficult "  ;  the  elder,  a  dour,  sullen,  furtive- 
looking  lad,  who  had  written  to  the  inspector,  making  some  complaint,  the  nature  of 
which  F  ^  did  not  know,  and  the  boys  would  not  tell ;  the  younger,  a  much  brighter 
boy,  who  had  been  given  up  by  either  one  or  two  former  guardians.  This  latter  boy, 
however,  was  the  favourite  ;  the  guardian  had  great  hopes  of  him,  she  said,  and  he  was 
behaving  well  as  yet.  The  boy  himself  looked  rather  hopeful — at  least,  not  ill-conditioned. 
In  this  cottage  there  were  three  rooms,  the  elder  boy  having  one  to  himself. 

F  *  herself — a  single  woman — was  a  comely,  freckled,  happy-natured  person,  of 
thirty-five  or  so,  who  struck  us  as  very  capable.  She  spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  her 
brother — "one  of  the  best  of  men,"  who  treated  the  children  as  his  own.  He  and  the 
boys  have  tea  when  they  get  up — when  they  are  dressing  ;  he  makes  the  tea  for  the  boys, 
and  when  he  is  not  there  the  boys  make  it  for  themselves.  At  9  the  family  have  porridge 
and  milk.  The  dinner  is  broth,  potatoes  and  milk,  and  flounders  or  any  other  fish  the 
brother  caught  with  the  hand-line.  Tea  again  in  the  evening,  and  porridge  and  milk 
again  for  supper.  There  are  eight  cows  in  the  croft :  when  the  calves  are  supplied,  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  made  for  their  own  consumption,  the  rest  of  the  milk  goes  to  the 
household.^  Consequently  there  is  always  plenty  of  milk;  "the  boys  could  bathe  in  it  if 
they  liked,"  said  F  *  .  She  ofiered  us  a  drink  of  cream  on  leaving,  by  the  by.  We  met 
the  girl,  M  *  M  *  ,  on  the  road,  arm  in  arm  with  a  village  friend — a  handsome  lass  of 
fourteen,  who  answered  all  our  questions  frankly  and  pleasantly.  Everything  was  nice, 
she  said — including  the  boys. 

This  guardian  would  have  liked  another  girl.    The  last  one  she  had  was  a  great 
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favourite;  taken  away  od  account  of  her  age.  She  "went  roarin'  and  cryin'  down  the 
quay,  as  if  her  heart  would  break — one  of  the  saddest  sights  I  ever  saw." 

One  Commissioner,  however,  was  not  quite  pleased  ;  the  boys,  he  thought,  did  not  get 
enough  to  do  ;  were  not  set  to  do  the  hundred  and  one  things  a  son  of  the  house  would 
have  been  made  to  do  ;  were,  in  fact,  treated  rather  much  as  visitors.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  evident  that  boys  of  this  kind  would  not  willingly  do  more  than  they  could  help. 
They  were  still  "  town  boys  "  ;  would  fain  have  got  back  to  *  ,  and  looked  rather  out 
of  place  in  the  country. 

(3)  Two  brothers,  J  *  and  G  *  D  ^  ,  ages  fourteen  and  eleven,  and  one  girl, 
S  *  B  *  ,  boarded  with  J  *  M  *  and  his  wife.  Mrs  M  *  is  an  old  lady, 
very  deaf ;  her  daughter,  a  dark-haired  Celt,  very  determined  and  purpose-like,  does  the 
house-keeping.  The  house  was  scrupulously  clean  ;  the  floor  had  been  newly  scrubbed 
and  newspapers  laid  down  to  keep  it  clean  till  dry  ;  bedclothes  "like  the  driven  snow"  ; 
nice  white  curtains,  etc.  The  elder  boy,  a  clumsy,  strong  lad,  with  a  rough-hewn  Irish 
face,  answered  all  the  questions  with  his  head  down ;  a  stupid-looking  boy  till  we  touched 
on  the  work  of  the  farm,  then  his  face  cleared  up,  and  he  told  us  all  about  the  croft,  and 
its  cattle  and  its  crops.  This  boy,  it  seems,  is  "  of  great  use  about  the  farm ;  knows  all 
about  the  beasts,"  the  girl  told  us ;  adding  that  he  was  very  quick  with  his  schooling. 
Then  the  boy  forgot  his  shyness,  and  said  the  master  had  said  he  was  good  enough 
for  the  High  School,  but  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  there.  "  He  wants  to  be  a 
blacksmith,"  said  the  girl.  Altogether  a  boy  of  whom  something  might  be  made.  The 
younger  boy  was  not  remarkable,  but  he  was  "a  good  boy."  The  girl  was  at  the  shore, 
and  we  did  not  see  her. 

(4)  One  boy,  J  *  M  ,  boarded  with  J  *  M  *  ,  a  fine-looking  specimen 
of  a  crofter,  almost  fifty  years  of  age,  who  has  lived  single  to  keep  his  old  father  and 
mother.  The  boy  was  a  shy  lad  of  fifteoi,  who  had  not  much  to  say  for  himself.  This 
guardian  would  gladly  have  taken  another  boy,  and  seems  in  every  way  a  man  who  should 
be  encouraged. 


No.  218. 

*  *  is  a  parish  with  about  2000  inhabitants  ;  it  is  a  favourite  residential  district ; 
building  has  been  going  on  rapidly,  and  population  growing.  One  result  of  this  has  been 
that  the  parish  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  decent  wuinen  to  house  those  on  the  roll 
at  reasonable  rents.  Some  thirty  years  ago  they  built  a  parochial  lodging-house,  two  stories 
high,  with  eight  rooms  in  it.  Here  we  found  a  matron,  with  10s.  a  week  and  her  lodgings, 
in  general  superintendence.  She  did  not  impress  me  as  favourably  as  the  nurse  at 
*  *  ,  nor  was  the  establishment  on  a  whole  quite  so  satisfactory.  Each  inmate  has 
2s.  6d.  a  week,  14s.  yearly  for  clothing,  and  1^  tons  of  coal.  One  room  is  kept  vacant  for 
tramps,  which  is  occupied  two  or  three  times  a  year ;  in  the  winter  the  inspector  often 
takes  them  into  his  own  house. 

I  found  a  general  agreement  that  the  standard  of  living  was  everywhere  rising  ;  indeed, 
in  these  sporting  districts  men  make  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  lodgers  are  common.  The 
inspector  at  *  *  was  clear  that  the  charge  in  1894,  from  the  Board  to  the  Council,  had 
greatly  increased  the  interest  in  administration  ;  and  the  minister  of  *  *  ,  ascribed 
it  to  the  disappearance  of  the  old  type  of  landlord's  employees  from  the  Board,  who 
came  with  instructions  to  keep  down  the  rate,  and  attended  to  little  else,  coming  very 
irregularly  to  meetings. 


No.  219. 

I  spent  the  morning  at  *  *  with  the  inspector.  This  is  the  scene  of  *  * 
settlement,  and  externally  it  would  seem  to  stand  intact  as  he  left  it.  The  mill 
is  now  worked  by  a  company;  wages  are  low,  averaging  for  a  man,  say,  21s. 
(some  earn  more),  for  girls  and  women  6s.  to  10s.  The  houses  are  owned  by  the 
company,  who  keep  them  for  their  own  workers.  Rents  are  low  and  accommodation 
good — about  a  shilling  a  week  for  a  good  room  with  windows  back  and  front — most 
families  have  two,  three,  or  four  rooms.  Electric  light  6d.  a  fortnight ;  no  water  laid  on. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  paupers  in  the  settlement,  say  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
many  boarded-out  cases.  In  one  family  the  husband  (sixty)  and  husband's  mother  are 
on  the  roll,  and  the  wife  has  brought  up  four  boarded  children  (three  now  working  in 
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the  mill,  one  on  the  roll).  The  old  lady  here  explained  that  her  grandmother's  uncle 
was  the  original  founder  of  the  settlement.  The  home  here  was  very  nice  and 
clean,  as  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  I  saw.  Two  were  very  far  from  clean,  one 
shared  by  an  old  brother  and  sister,  both  over  eighty,  inhabiting  the  room  in  whicli  they 
were  born.  The  other  was  a  young  woman  with  two  children,  separated  from  her 
husband.  He  is  ill  and  incapacitated  from  work  ;  he  is  very  clean  and  a  Rechabite  ;  she  is 
very  slovenly,  and  they  could  not  get  on.  He  has  gone  to  live  with  a  married  sister, 
and  allows  his  wife  2s.  a  week  out  of  his  78.  club  money.  The  woman  has  relief  from 
the  parish,  and  was  working  in  the  mill ;  this  week  she  was  dismissed  for  taking  out  the 
waste,  and  will  now  go  to  work  in  the  fields.  The  home  and  woman  were  much  neglected, 
the  baby  fat  but  dirty.  I  questioned  the  inspector  about  the  propriety  of  giving  out- 
relief  in  this  case  ;  he  is  very  reluctant  to  part  the  woman  from  her  children,  fearing  the 
effect  upon  her.  She  is  kind  to  them,  and  though  she  neglects  her  own  home  and  person, 
she  is  always  ready  to  help  her  neighbours  and  have  a  friendly  gossip. 

One  old  lady  had  four  boarded-out  children  with  her ;  the  boy  goes  barefoot,  but  the 
three  I  saw  were  very  nicely  kept,  and  were  enjoying  a  good  bowl  of  broth  each.  The 
home  was  beautifully  clean ;  a  daughter  lives  with  her  and  works  in  the  mill. 

One  case  we  visited  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  just  applied.  He  suffers  from  a 
cancerous  growth  in  his  throat  and  cannot  work,  has  two  little  boys,  and  his  wife  earns 
about  5s.  working  for  the  mill.  The  home  was  very  nice.  We  heard  this  case  discussed 
by  the  Parish  Council  in  the  evening,  and  6s.  a  week  was  granted  temporarily. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  in  an  advanced  state  of  phthisis  ;  he  had 
been  sent  to  a  sanatorium,  but  had  quarrelled  with  the  doctor  and  nurse,  and  now  he 
takes  care  of  the  two  children,  while  the  wife  works  in  the  mill.  The  home  was  very 
nicely  kept,  but  very  close,  and  the  risk  to  the  children  must  be  great.  The  inspector 
says  he  has  learned  to  minimise  the  risk  of  infection,  and  urged  him  to  open  both 
windows,  but  he  did  not  respond  cordially. 

I  should  judge  that  in  this  parish  "undisclosed  resources"  are  relied  upon  in 
determining  the  amount  of  relief ;  but  the  inspector  knows  his  people  well,  and  their 
histories  and  relations.    He  is  a  capable  man,  with  one  assistant. 

The  fruit-growing  industry  is  carried  on  extensively  round  *  ,  and  this  is 
probably  connected  with  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  pauper  lunatics  are  boarded  out 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  male  lunatics  are  employed  very  largely  in  the  fruit  fields  and 
gardens  ;  they  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  7s.  a  week,  and  the  inspector  acquiesced  in  my 
suggestion  that  their  work  would  Ije  worth  as  much  as  another  7s.  or  8s.  There  are 
sometimes  as  many  as  three  boarded  out  in  one  family.  I  saw  three  women  who  are 
boarded  with  a  young  widow  who  has  two  children  of  her  own.  She  employs  them  in 
sewing  and  cleaning.  The  two  elderly  ones  she  allows  to  go  out,  but  not  the  third  (who 
is  younger),  except  in  the  back  yard.  The  accommodation  was  quite  sufficient  and  clean, 
and  the  woman  said  she  had  no  difficulty  at  all  with  them. 


No.  220. 

This  Committee  saw  the  inspector  of  poor,  a  practising  solicitor,  who  is  inspector 
to  three  parishes.  He  is  not  clerk.  J  saw  the  roll  of  the  poor.  There  are  altogether 
104  paupers  on  a  population  of  about  2500.  There  are  no  industries  in  the  place.  The 
young  people  move  away,  and  population  is  stationary.  Housing  accommodation  is, 
however,  getting  scarce,  as  old  cottages  are  demolished.  The  Town  Council  has  considered 
schemes  for  building,  but  cannot  see  their  way  to  making  a  paying  business  of  it. 

I  visited  eight  or  nine  cases,  old  people ;  a  widow  with  children,  boarded-out 
lunatics.  One  of  the  latter  is  "  boarded  with  herself."  The  inspector  thinks  this  a 
mistake,  but  says  it  is  recognised  in  the  form  which  he  has  to  fill  up.  As  the  pauper 
was  out  we  could  not  see  her  home.  She  receives  5s.  a  week.  For  a  male  patient 
whom  we  saw  boarded  with  a  respectable  old  couple  6s.  is  paid.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  boarding  out  m  the  neighbourhood,  as  people  do  not  care  to  take  either  lunatics 
or  children.  Perhaps  the  insufficient  house  accommodation  may  account  for  this.  The 
allowances  given  are  small,  and  reliance  is  placed  upon  "  undisclosed  resources "  to 
supplement.  In  the  case  of  two  sisters  living  together,  the  spinster  received  Is.  6d., 
the  widow  2s.  6d.,  because  she  was  a  widow.  The  homes,  even  the  poorest,  were 
fairly  clean,  but  very  dilapidated ;  old  thatched  cottages  papered,  walls  and  ceilings, 
with  smoke-blackened  newspapers. 
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We  met  the  Chairmen  of  two  Parish  Councils,  *  *  and  *  .  The  former 
said  the  acute  poverty  was  in  the  fishing  villages,  and  the  inspector  corroborated  this, 
saying  he  would  have  40  or  50  paupers  in  a  fishing  village,  where  on  the  same 
population  inland  he  would  have  only  8  or  9.  The  fishing  is  doing  badly  ;  and  though 
the  people  have  a  little  land,  they  are  hardly  crofts,  only  "  riggs,"  and  too  small  to 
be  much  use.  The  Chairman,  who  is  a  farmer,  thinks  there  is  little  use  increasing 
the  crofts,  unless  some  system  of  co-operative  working  can  be  introduced,  and  capital 
lent  at  2|-  per  cent.  Nothing  under  50  acres  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  that  is  too 
much  for  one  man  and  his  family  to  work. 

The  other  Chairman,  a  minister,  said  that  in  his  parish  the  fishing  villages 
were  not  so  poor.  The  young  men  and  women  go  away  in  the  fishing  season,  and 
bring  home  a  good  deal  of  money,  never  telling  how  much.  The  girls  are  domestic 
servants  for  six  months,  and  fishcurers  for  the  other  six  months,  greatly  preferring 
the  latter. 

Members  of  the  Parish  Councils  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  but  contested 
elections  are  rare. 

While  one  Commissioner  inspected  out-relief  cases,  I  visited  the  *  *  Combina- 
tion Poorhouse.  Accommodation  (?)  73.  On  occasion  of  my  visit  there  were  16  men, 
16  women,  12  children,  total  44  inmates.  Stafi": — governor,  matron,  trained  nurse 
(with  midwifery  certificate),  cook,  laundry-maid. 

The  children  attend  the  public  elementary  school  and  Sunday  School — of  them  3 
belong  to  a  travelling  tinker,  who  is  nearly  blind.  He  makes  no  contribution  towards 
the  maintenance  of  his  children,  but  a  few  days  since  he  sent  money  to  pay  for 
them  to  be  photographed.  This  the  authorities  were  arranging  for.  Of  the  other 
children,  no  less  than  7  were  the  ofispring  of  an  unmarried  mother  (who  was  said  to 
be  sane)  by  difi'erent  fathers.  Out  of  school  hours  the  children  are  in  charge  of  a 
pauper  and  his  stick  ;  he  was  cured  two  years  since  of  ulcerated  legs,  and  remains.  There 
was  no  classification  attempted.  The  majority  of  the  inmates  were  in  the  "  sick  and 
infirm  wards,"  and  nearly  all  in  bed.  Generally  speaking,  the  patients  appeared  to 
be  waiting  for  death  in  fairly  comfortable  surroundings. 

The  wards  which  I  saw  did  not  seem  too  large  for  the  number  of  inmates,  but 
1  was  informed  that  the  attics  were  unoccupied. 

The  institution  was  clean  and  well  kept.  The  governor  (a  retired  sergeant  of  the 
*  *  police)  is  a  not  inefticieiit  officer ;  he  is  anxious  that  there  should  be  powers 
of  detention  and  removal ;  he  has  held  his  present  office  for  five  years,  and  has  not 
once  made  use  of  the  punishment  celL 

There  is  a  large  garden  and  a  small  farm  attached  to  the  institution  ;  these  are 
worked  by  the  "  ordinaries." 


No.  221. 

Bom'ded-out  Children. 

My  one  day's  visit  to  *  *  in  *  ,  along  with  other  members  of  the  Commission, 
suggested  to  me  that  the  boarding  out  of  cliildren  in  a  crofting  area  involved  wider  issues 
than  I  had  been  aware  of,  and  deserved  fuller  investigation.  In  *  *  ,  accordingly, 
I  returned  and  spent  about  a  fortnight  in  the  island,  not  "  inspecting,"  but  using  my  eyes 
and  ears  and  talking  with  everybody. 

*  *  ,  as  the  Commission  no  doubt  is  aware,  has  served  as  a  colony  for  "  board ed- 
outs"  for  some  forty  years  past,  and  the  "  *  *  children"  have  become  a  familiar 
institution  in  the  place.  This  autumn  there  are  twenty-nine  of  them  in  the  school,  as 
against  thirty-two  native  children,  and  this  proportion  is  fairly  constant.  When  I  add 
that  the  total  census  population  of  *  *  is  216,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  institution  of 
boarding  out  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  life  and  in  the  future  of  the  island,  and  raises  a 
problem  of  greater  scope  than  the  fate  of  Poor  Law  children  alone. 

In  the  more  obvious  respects,  perhaps  no  better  home  could  be  wished  for 
a  colony  of  boarded-out  children  than  *  *  .  They  are  far  away  from  old  sights 
and  sounds  and  associations  of  evil,  and,  communication  being  both  scanty  and 
expensive,  they  are  beyond  reach  of  undesirable  relations.  The  people  are  simple, 
unspoiled  Celts,  of  very  high  personal  character,  very  intelligent,  prosperous,  and 
almost  strangely  content ;  and  these  people — all  of  them — compete  to  get  the  children  on 
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the  Parish  Council's  terms  of  four  shillings  a  week  per  child.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  odium  or  stigma  attaching  to  the  children  as  Poor  Law  children. 

In  another  important  respect  these  children  are  favoured.  *  *  — an  island,  roughly, 
three  miles  long  by  one  mile  across — is  almost  entirely  a  crofting  area.  There  are  fifteen 
crofts  under  the  Crofters  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1886,  and  these  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  island,  both  arable  and  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  four  small  farms  (the  largest 
rented  at  £63).  It  is  with  these  crofters  and  farmers  that  the  majority  of  the  children  are 
boarded  out.  Not  onl)^  have  they,  accordingly,  a  fine  open  air  life,  but  they  have  every 
chance  of  picking  up  the  routine  and  details  of  farming.  They  are,  in  fact,  apprenticed 
to  agriculture — in  the  intervals  of  education — exactly  as  the  ordinary  farmer's  child  is. 

With  these  advantages,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  comparatively  few  are  absorbed 
into  the  rural  population.  But  it  is  not  surprising.  There  are,  of  course,  no  vacant  crofts 
to  be  had  in  *  *  ,  nor  is  any  extension  of  the  existing  crofts  possible.  And,  although  there 
is  plenty  of  grazing  farm  land  on  *  *  — across  the  narrow  sound — which  might  be  turned 
into  crofts,  and  has,  indeed,  been  scheduled  by  the  Commission  of  1892  as  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  that  day  is  not  yet.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  but  the  eldest 
sons  of  crofters  have  any  chance  of  being  "  absorbed  into  the  rural  population  "  ;  so  long 
as  there  are  no  "ladder  farms"  between  crofts  and  large  grazing  farms,  the  others  must 
leave  the  crofting  area,  that  is,  the  northern  and  north-western  Counties. 

The  situation,  then,  is  serious  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  crofter  and  farmer, 
and  is  disappointing  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  the  people  on  the  land,  if  the}^  are  some- 
what hopeless  of  putting  them  back  on  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  boys  under 
consideration,  it  means  that,  to  this  extent,  an  excellent  apprenticeship  to  farming  is 
wasted.    The  girls,  of  course,  find  an  ample  outlet  in  domestic  service  —  mostly  in 

With  it  all,  there  remains  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  system.  If  the  boarded-outs 
are  not  absorbed  in  the  rural  population,  they  only  share  the  fate  of  most  farmers' 
children,  and  they  have  the  advantage,  which  many  children  have  not,  of  having  an 
organisation  behind  them  which  counts  itself  responsible  for  finding  them  openings  in 
life.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  majority  return  to  *  *  ,  they  return,  at  any  rate,  as 
country- bred  boys  and  girls. 

But  to  this  general  appreciation,  one  or  two  guarding  clauses  must  be  put.  Not  all 
the  children  are  boarded  with  crofters  and  farmers.  Some  are  in  "  the  village,"  getting 
no  farming  experience,  and  some  are  in  the  houses  of  aged  widows — not  paupers,  for  there 
is  not  a  single  person  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  in  *  *  ,.  but  "  with  no  visible  means  of 
support."  Granted  that  an  old  person,  getting  16s.  a  week  of  steady  and  dependable 
income,  may  bring  up  her  four  boarders,  in  a  place  like  *  *  ,  adequately  in  many  respects, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  the  intention  of  the  boarding-out  system  never  was  that  the 
children  should  be  the  sole  stay  and  support  of  the  guardians'  old  age.  One  cannot  help 
suspecting  that,  when  a  colony  system  has  been  in  force  for  some  years,  the  advantage  to 
the  Parish  Council,  as  regards  ease  of  inspection,  knowledge  of  rules,  etc.,  is  so  great  that 
inferior  guardians  are  sometimes  taken  rather  than  face  the  trouble  of  finding  homes  in 
new  districts.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  for  instance,  that  the  only  advantage  in  boarding 
children  in  such  a  desolate,  sordid,  poverty-stricken  fishing  village  as  *  *  ,  in  *  *  ,  is 
that  *  *  is  within  easy  reach  by  small  boat  of  *  *  — for  *  *  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  a  single  one  of  the  characteristics  which  I  have  dwelt  on  as  making  *  * 
a  desirable  home  for  children. 

Again,  enthusiasm  for  the  system  should  not  delude  a  Scotsman  into  the  belief  that 
any  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  taken  by  the  guardians  "  for  love  of  the  young 
people,"  or  "  for  company."  This  may  be  so  in  isolated  cases  and  in  other  places,  but  in 
*  *  ,  at  any  rate,  although  the  children  are  well  treated  and  apparently  happy  enough, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  taken,  (1)  partly  for  the  weekly  board ;  (2) 
partly  for  their  services. 

(l)  The  money,  as  the  people  say,  "  is  always  steady  "  ;  the  guardians  do  not  need  to 
look  for  a  market,  or  wait  on  payment,  as  in  the  case  of  other  farm  products.  A  very 
general  statement  made  to  me  was  that,  where  there  are  three  children  or  so,  "  they  pay 
the  rent  "t — which  may  well  be  the  case,  considering  that  the  average  rent  of  a  croft 
is  £10.  Crofters'  families  live  almost  entirely  on  porridge,  milk,  potatoes,  and  fish 
(caught  by  the  hand  line) — of  which  four,  the  oatmeal  is  the  only  thing  that  is  bought. 
If  potatoes  and  milk  are  abundant,  as  they  usually  are,  the  keep  of  the  children  appears 

t  This  pointedly  suggests  the  very  important  part  played  by  the  boarded-out  children  in  the  economic  life  of  *  *  . 
The  total  rental,  including  farms  and  dwelling  houses  as  well  as  crofts,  is  £540,  the  average  aliment  paid  to  the  guardians 
annually  by  the  Parish  Council  of        *    is  about  £300. 
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to  the  crofter  very  much  as  the  "utilisation  of  waste  product," — the  consumption  of  food 
tliat  otherwise  would  be  wasted.  Everywhere,  indeed,  I  found  the  idea  that  the  4s.  per 
week,  in  such  cases,  is  almost  clear  gain. 

(2)  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  *  *  would  be  rather  badly  off  for  juvenile  labour  if 
it  were  not  for  the  children.  The  native  families,  as  a  rule,  are  small,  and  some  crofts 
are  worked  by  a  brother  and  sister,  or  by  childless  couples.  There  is  no  labour  to 
hire — no  surplus  of  labour  for  any  purposes.  The  children,  accordingly,  are  found 
exceedingly  "  handy,"  in  attending  the  sheep  and  cattle,  milking,  doing  odd  jobs  about 
the  croft,  running  messages,  and,  at  busy  seasons,  they  are  invaluable.  Hence  the 
phenomenon  of  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  them.  Those  who  have  one  or  two  clamour  for 
more,  and  those  who  have  none  count  it  a  grievance  to  be  protested  against.  The  chief 
hotel-keeper,  for  instance,  puts  forward  his  claims  on  them  as  future  domestic  servants ; 
the  best  off  crofter  in  the  island  is  not  ashamed  to  have  three,  and  so  on. 

In  all  this,  of  course,  there  is  possibility  of  abuse — that  the  children  may  be  over- 
worked. One  native,  e.^.,  used  the  expression,  "baby-farming  on  a  large  scale."  The 
schoolmaster  has  a  story  that  when  the  late  Principal  of  *  *  University  asked  the 
children  if  they  would  like  a  holiday,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  *  *  Trustees, 
none  of  the  children  held  up  a  hand  !  In  out-of-the-way  places,  in  places  where  the 
character  of  the  guardians  is  not  so  high  as  it  is  in  *  *  ,  and  in  places  where  the  children 
are  not  under  the  eye  of  good  people  rather  inclined  to  hostile  criticism,  I  should  say  that 
this  danger  was  very  real.  But  here  there  seems  no  evidence  that  the  Poor  Law  children 
are  treated  differently  from  the  native  born,  and  certainly,  in  the  few  cases  I  have  looked 
into,  I  should  say  that  the  right  not  to  labour  was  one  of  which  the  children  themselves 
were  perfectly  aware. 

There  remains  another  view  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  although  it  is  only  pressed, 
so  far  as  I  know,  by  three  people  in  *  *  ,  these  are  three  of  the  best  people.  It  is  that  the 
*  *  children  have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  other  children  of  the  island.  They 
are  presumed — on  quite  insufficient  groundsas  I  have  since  found — to  come  not  so  much  from 
the  lowest  rank  of  the  poor  as  from  the  criminal  classes.  As  one  native  said,  pointing  to 
his  own  well-cared-for  youngsters,  "  if  you  had  children  like  mine,  would  you  care  to  have 
them  constantly  associating  with  children  from  the  *  *  slums  ? " — an  argumentum 
ad  hominem  to  which  I  did  not  feel  quite  prepared  to  reply.  The  island  is  very  small ; 
there  is  only  one  school :  contact — indeed  intimate  association — between  the  two  classes  is 
inevitable.  The  schoolmaster  is  very  insistent  that  the  town  children  are  much  quicker 
than  the  natives,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  two  head  boys  recommended  for  sending  to 
the  High  School  in  *  *  is  a  *  *  boy  ;  but  the  raising  of  the  one  class  should  not 
blind  one  to  the  possible  pulling  down  of  the  other. 

"  Boys  will  be  boys,  but  the  boys  are  nice  boys,"  was  the  frequent  assertion  made  me 
by  the  crofters ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  it  generally  admitted  that  they  were  rough,  that 
they  would  pilfer  when  they  got  the  chance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  bring  Saxon 
expressions  which  are  strange  and  repulsive  to  a  Celtic  population — Gaelic  being  singularly 
deficient  in  "  swear  words."  And  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  certain  camaraderie, 
showing  itself  in  games,  fights,  and  scrapes,  which  tends  to  keep  the  *  *  children  by 
themselves.  The  cynical  retort  that  "  the  native  children  don't  need  corrupting,"  is  not, 
I  think,  justified.  A  more  valid  answer  is  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  boarded-outs,  the 
school  education  would  be  of  a  much  less  efficient  character. 

The  conclusion  to  which  my  short  study  compels  me  is,  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  life  and  treatment  of  these  children  in  *  *  to  weaken  the  opinion, 
generally  held  by  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  Scotland,  that  this  method  of  boarding-out 
among  the  peasantry  is,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  such 
children.  1  own  that  I  went  to  *  as  a  critic,  and  conscientiously  tried  to  find  out  and 
give  full  weight  to  every  objection  I  could  hear  raised.  And,  when  all  is  said,  the 
objections  do  not  amount  to  much.  As  regards  the  last  mentioned  point,  however,  on 
which  there  is  undoubtedly  some  strong  feeling,  and  has  been  some  agitation  in  other 
places  similarly  situated,  I  might  say  that  the  objection  is  only  to  the  large  numbers. 
No  responsible  person  in  *  *  is  against  the  boarding-out  system  ;  no  one  even  wishes 
the  colony  given  up.  Criticism  would  be  silenced  if  fewer  children  were  sent  to  *  *  , 
and  if  these  sent  were  "selected."  I  question,  indeed,  if  so  large  a  proportion  of  Poor 
Law  children  is  desirable  even  in  the  interests  of  these  children.  It  tends  at  least,  as  I 
have  hinted,  in  the  direction  of  defeating  the  object  of  boarding-out  with  strangers, 
namely,  to  break  with  their  old  associations. 
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No.  222. 

I  looked  over  the  roll  with  the  inspector.  There  are  fifty-two  outdoor  paupers  in- 
cluding six  children  boarded  out,  fifteen  in  the  poorhouse,  eight  lunatics  boarded  out, 
fifteen  lunatics  in  the  district  asylum,  and  eighteen  non-resident  poor,  making  a  total  of 
108,  to  which  must  be  added  thirty-three  dependent  on  a  population  of  about  5000. 
I  then  visited  out-relief  cases,  and  found  some  of  them  very  unsatisfactory.  Widow, 
aged  59,  drinks,  and  gets  Is.  6d.  a  week;  two  daughters,  one  married,  live  with  her; 
she  has  two  sons  married  and  one  single — a  soldier.  I  found  the  home  dirty  and  empty, 
but  for  a  tiny,  dirty,  almost  naked  child,  and  the  soldier  son  with  a  bad  toothache. 
The  women  were  supposed  to  be  out  at  work. 

A  single  woman  has  three  children  ;  the  father  of  one  gives  her  money  for  it,  the 
father  of  the  other  two  pays  nothing.  The  Parish  Council  give  Is.  6d.  for  one  of  fhem 
because  he  is  partially  imbecile.    Home  dirty. 

An  old  woman  has  two  illegitimate  grandchildren  with  her ;  one  an  imbecile,  the 
other  hopelessly  crippled.  The  son  who  is  father  to  the  imbecile  pays,  I  think,  a  little ; 
the  son  who  is  father  to  the  cripple  pays  nothing  and  the  Parish  Council  pay  2s.  6d. 
The  old  woman  is  a  decent  old  soul,  quite  broken  down  with  the  burden  of  these  unfortu- 
nate children,  who  were  taken  by  her  late  husband  out  of  pity. 

Illegitimacy  seems  terribly  frequent  in  *  *.  A  woman  called  us  into  a  dirty  house 
to  show  us  two  babies  she  was  keeping  for  their  mothers,  both  single  women  in  service  ; 
she  seemed  a  kindly  woman,  but  the  babies  were  in  dirt  and  dark,  and  without  a  chance 
of  thriving.  I  asked  the  inspector  about  the  law  in  reference  to  baby  farming  ;  he  did 
not  seem  to  know,  but  said  he  would  see  about  it.  He  added  that  the  woman  is  given 
to  drink. 

The  housing  in  *  *  is  insufficient,  and  what  I  saw  very  old,  dirty,  and  dilapidated. 
The  sanitary  inspector  is  said  to  "do  nothing."  Contrary  to  what  we  have  found  else- 
where, the  fishing  population  are  fairly  prosperous  and  keep  the  tidiest  houses.  One  I 
saw  was  really  nice ;  the  old  woman  in  bed,  the  old  man  mending  nets,  by  which  he 
makes  a  few  shillings.    They  get  4s.  a  week  relief. 

A  few  other  cases  were  good;  a  lunatic  with  a  sister  who  gets  5s.,  an  orphan  with 
his  grandmother  who  gets  3s.,  an  old  woman  who  gets  3s.,  her  late  employer  paying  the 
rent.  Some  of  them  the  inspector  knew  little  about,  e.g.,  did  not  know  how  many  in 
family,  or  whether  there  was  a  son  or  not. 

The  most  interesting  case  I  saw  was  that  of  a  very  feeble  old  woman  who  lives  with 
a  single  sou  formerly  much  given  to  drink.  She  reformed  him  a  few  years  ago,  and  now 
he  is  a  good  son,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  in  regular  work  she  hopes  to  get  off  the  roll.  She 
was  just  going  off  a  year  or  two  ago  when  a  bicycle  knocked  her  down  and  broke  two 
ribs.  No  compensation.  The  good  little  soul  was  dirty,  and  her  home  was  dirty. 
Behind  the  door  I  became  aware  of  ,  a  weird  and  hairy  man,  well  described 

by  his  name.  He  is  an  imbecile  whom  she  has  cared  for  for  many  years.  His 
uncle,  a  Free  Church  minister,  left  £190  in  trust  for  him,  of  which  he  pays  £2  each 
half  year  towards  rent.  His  first  cousin  is  married  to  the  Provost  of  the  town.  I  asked 
how  he  got  his  food,  and  was  told  he  has  permission  to  "go  through  the  houses,"  i.e.  to 
beg  from  door  to  door.  If  he  does  not  bring  home  enough  the  old  woman  does  not 
let  him  want. 


No.  223. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Committee,  together  with  Mr  *  *  and  the  local  inspector, 
visited  the  *  *  Hospital.  This  is  really  a  large  cottage  hospital ;  the  local  doctors 
send  their  patients  in  and  attend  them  themselves.  There  are  18  beds,  and  a  small  room 
set  aside  for  operations.  It  is  worked  by  a  matron  and  two  nurses ;  if  there  is  any  serious 
case  calling  for  night-nursing  they  telegraph  for  a  nurse  from    *    *  . 

The  matron  was  away,  and  the  nurse  could  not  tell  us  much  as  to  finance.  The 
hospital  was  built  by  *  *  ,  who  also  makes  up  deficiencies  in  the  income,  which  is 
derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  Patients  are  expected  to  pay  if  they  can,  but  are 
mostly  poor.    Accidents  are  taken  ;  no  infectious  or  permanent  or  lying-in  cases. 

The  wards  are  bright  and  well- ventilated,  and  though  the  equipment  and  management 
are  simple,  they  seem  efficient  and  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

10 
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In  the  eveiiing  the  Committee,  with  Mr  ^  *  ,  attended  the  Parish  Council 
meeting.  It  consists  of  15  members,  most  of  whom  were  present.  Relief  work  was  taken 
first  to  enable  us  to  be  present.  The  cases  were  brought  before  the  Council  by  the 
inspector,  who  gave  detailed  reports,  and  they  were  carefully  considered  and  adjudicated 
upon.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  girl  who  had  become  stranded  upon  them  after  being 
boarded  out  in  *  *  ,  and  a  propos  of  it,  the  Chairman,  backed  by  several  members, 
represented  to  us  somewhat  strongly  that  boarding-out  parishes  were  careless  of  their 
children  after  the  age  of  14,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  cases  became  chargeable 
in  this  way.    We  asked  that  a  list  of  such  cases  should  be  sent  in. 

There  was  nothing  special  about  the  other  cases,  but  we  thought  the  work  well  done, 
and  the  councillors  a  responsible,  steady  set  of  men,  taking  an  interest  in  the  work. 

Sanatorimyi,  *  *  . — This  institution  has  been  established  by  the  *  *  Branch 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  main  building  is  a  large  house  standing  in  a  park  of  about  30  acres.  It  now 
forms  the  administration  block ;  extensions  are  now  being  made  to  it  in  order  to  provide 
better  facilities  for  cooking  and  washing.  A  new  kitchen  has  been  fitted  up  sufiiciently 
large  to  cook  for  hundreds  of  patients,  and  the  laundry  is  quite  large  enough  and 
sufiiciently  well  equipped  for  a  like  number.  The  patients'  quarters  are  built  of  corrugated 
iron  lined  with  metal  boards ;  they  are  inexpensive  structures,  but  quite  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  They  consist  of  one  long  pavilion  one  story  high  and  several  small  structures 
to  hold  two  beds  each. 

The  estate  did  not  impress  us  as  being  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  has  a 
northern  aspect,  lies  low,  and  the  soil  is  very  heavy  and  cold.  If  consumptives  do  well 
here,  it  speaks  well  for  the  open-air  treatment. 


No.  224. 

This  Committee  visited  the  inspector's  office.  In  the  absence,  through  illness, 
of  the  inspector,  we  were  received  by  his  assistant,  who  showed  us  (1)  the  form  of 
case  paper  in  use,  which  is  put  in,  and  his  system  of  filing  letters  relating  to  cases, 
settlement,  appeals  to  Local  Government  Board,  etc.  Our  criticism  upon  this  system 
(which  is  really  no  system,  but  the  case  paper  system  added  to  the  old  system  of 
filing  letters  in  order  of  date  without  alphabetical  index)  is  that  the  case  paper  should 
not  only  contain  or  bear  attached  all  documents  relating  to  the  case,  but  should  be 
a  historical  record  of  the  same  and  of  the  pauper  referred  to.  At  the  same  time 
each  case  paper  should  be  referable  from  an  alphabetical  card  index.  Evidently  a  period 
of  transition. 

The  assistant-inspector  told  us  that  he  verified  the  statement  of  the  applicant  by  a 
visit  to  the  home,  a  medical  certificate  and  inquiries  of  relatives  and  employers.  Previous 
addresses  hardly  counted.  The  cases  were  pretty  well  known  from  that  point  of  view. 
The  area  of  the  district  is  about  12  miles  by  14,  and  necessitates  the  use  of  a  bicycle  in 
fine,  or  a  machine  in  wet,  weather.  Most  applications  are  received  by  letter  and  trans- 
ferred by  the  inspector  to  the  record  paper  at  the  applicant's  home.  Crofters'  rents  are 
35s.  per  annum.  The  rent  of  a  room  in  the  town  £4  per  annum.  The  Parish  Council 
meets  every  month  except  in  May  and  June,  and  applicants  are  in  the  habit  of  applying 
within  a  few  days  of  the  meeting. 

Pauperism  is  on  the  increase.  The  rate  goes  up  owing  to  valuations  going  down  and 
valuations  go  down  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  fisheries.  The  valuation  went  down  £700 
last  year,  and  this  year  £400.  The  greatest  problem  they  have  to  face  in  *  *  is 
the  failure  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  to  pay  the  rates.  Either  they  appeal  to  the  Parish 
Council  for  exemption,  or  they  carelessly  let  the  matter  slide  until  they  are  brought  before 
the  Magistrate.  In  either  case  exemption  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  Nothing 
happens  "  if  you  don't  pay  your  rates. 

We  then  visited  an  old  lady  in  receipt  of  (l)  4s.  a  week  in  cash  ;  (2)  personal  and 
bed  clothing  ;  (3)  the  services  of  an  attendant  who  is  paid  10s.  6d.  per  week  by  the  Parish 
Council.    When  she  is  worse  that  usual,  she  gets  1  lb.  of  beef  tea  in  addition. 

This  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  special  case  requiring  exceptional,  generous, 
treatment.  The  old  lady  is  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  bedridden.  She  had  been  a 
deserted  wife  from  *    *    ,  but  was  admitted  to  the  roll  in  respect  of  her  own  residence  in 
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*  *  .  She  has  no  childreo.  Her  home  was  very  nicely  kept.  We  saw  the 
attendant — a  nice  respectable-looking  woman.    The  old  lady  was  grateful. 

We  went  on  to  see  the  "  paupers'  dwellings."  These  are  some  houses  where  sixteen 
paupers  are  lodged  in  as  many  rooms,  rent  free.  All,  we  think,  were  infirm.  We  visited 
one  of  them,  a  decent  old  lady  of  seventy-one,  who  could  do  everything  for  herself.  She 
was  in  receipt  of  10s.  a  month,  personal  and  bed  clothing,  and  a  cart  of  peat  per  month. 
Room  not  very  clean.    She  was  breakfasting  at  11.    liate  o'  rising,  like  everyone  else. 

There  are  twenty  rooms — four  unfilled.  A  caretaker  and  his  wife  live  in  the  buildings 
and  perform  the  common  work  of  the  house.  But  just  before  our  visit  the  man  had  gone 
on  a  visit  to    *    *    .    His  wife  was  elderly. 

We  then  met  the  Medical  Officer,  and  went  with  him  to  the  poorhouse.  At 
the  entrance  is  an  isolation  house  at  present  unused,  except  by  the  porter  and  his  wife. 
His  only  payment  is  his  tenement  there.  He  only  sees  to  the  gate.  But  it  is  understood 
that  in  any  emergency  in  the  body  of  the  house,  his  services  would  be  required.  The  only 
staff"  beside  the  governor  and  the  matron  are  two  domestic  servants. 

The  poorhouse — a  modern  building,  plain  but  neat  and  business-like  in  style — is  only 
•half-full.  It  is  unlicensed  for  lunatics.  The  inmates  at  present  are  :  eight  men,  ten 
women,  four  boys,  and  three  girls.    Twenty-three  of  these  were  from    *    *    ,  one  from 

*  *    and  one  from    *    *  , 

We  were  met  by  the  governor  and  later  by  the  matron  (husband  and  wife  who  had 
both  had  previous  experience  in  *  *  and  *  *  — the  latter  a  trained  sick  nurse). 
The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  not  used  for  paupers  at  present. 

The  wards  and  dining-hall  were  airy  and  clean ;  but  this  could  not  be  said  of  the 
bath-rooms  and  water-closets.  The  man  and  boys  were  about  on  the  garden  land  except 
for  one  invalid.  Most  of  the  women  were  quite  aged  and  were  described  by  the  governor 
as  being  chiefly  "  silly."  There  are  one  or  two  younger  women  who  help  in  the  house. 
The  children  go  to  the  elementary  school  hard  by. 

The  governor  told  us  that  two  girls  had  lately  been  taken  off"  his  hands  quite 
voluntarily  by  relations  who  had  found  themselves  able  to  take  them  in. 

We  were  told  by  the  governor  and  the  doctor  that  they  never  had  to  deal  with  an 
able-bodied  malingerer.  They  and  the  inspector  agreed  that  there  were  very  few  tramps 
on  the  island. 

Two  Commissioners  then  went  on  with  the  doctor  to  see  the  fishermen's  cottages, 
twenty-nine  in  number,  built  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  co-operation 
with  the  proprietor  of  *  *  .  We  only  entered  one,  taking  it  by  chance.  Although 
very  soundly  built  of  stone  and  roofed  with  tiles,  the  interior  was  very  dirty  and 
untidy,  the  fowls  living  with  the  people  and  using  the  beds,  floors,  etc.  freely. 
There  were  four  double  beds,  two  in  the  kitchen  (one  side  of  the  door)  and  two  in  the 
bedroom  (the  other  side  of  the  door).  As  the  woman  said  she  had  only  three  children 
and  that  her  husband  was  away  fishing,  we  suspected  lodgers.  Upstairs  there  was  a  large 
loft  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house.  It  contained  carded  wool,  nets,  etc.,  and  was  far  from 
being  clean.  The  woman  was  middle-aged.  The  doctor  told  us  that  the  younger  people, 
when  they  were  brought  into  the  improved  dwellings,  adopted  an  improved  standard  of 
ordei  and  cleanliness.  Later  in  the  day  we  called  the  attention  of  the  Sanitary  Authorities 
to  the  condition  of  this  dwelling,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  their  inspectors  might  be 
asked  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to  report. 

It  was  rumoured  that  no  rent  would  be  forthcoming.    None  has  yet  been  paid. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  APPLICATION. 


Record  A'o. 


Name, ... 
Address, 
Date, .... 
Register, 


Date. 


Correspondence. 


Application  No.  Previous  Application  No. 

Register  No. 

Date  and  Hour  of  Application  of  Visit 

Name  of  Applicant 

Residence  Rent  per 

Birthplace 

Parish  of  Birth  Age 

Religious  Denomination,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic 

Habits  and  Character 

Condition,  if  Adult,  whether  Married  or  Single,  Widow  or 
Widower 


Names,  Ages,  Places  of  Birth,  Earnings,  and 
Circumstances  of  Family. 


Nature  of  Settlement 

How  disposed  of  by  Inspector,  and  Date 

If  refused.  Ground  of  Refusal 

PARTICULARS  OF  RESIDENCES. 


The  Streets,  Lanes,  Courts,  the 
No.  of  the  Houses,  the  Land- 
lords' or  Factors'  Names,  and 
the  exact  period  of  time  in 
each  house  to  be  stated. 


Parish. 


Condition,    if    Child,    whether    Orphan,    Deserted,  or 
Separated  from  Parent 

Trade  or  Occupation 

Wholly  or  Partially  Disabled 

Description  of  Disablement 

Wholly  or  Partially  Destitute 

Earnings,  Means,  and  Resources,  besides  Parochial  Relief, 
from  Societies,  &c.,  &c. 


References  for  proof  of  Birth  of  Party  whose 
settlement  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  any  other 
Information  as  to  Circumstances. 


Names  and  Circumstances  of  Parerits 


Date  and  Place  of  Marriage 

Husband  or  Wife's  Name,  Place  and  Date   of  Birth, 
Occupation  and  Parentage 


How  Disposed  op  by  Relief  Committek 
of  Parish  Council. 


Date. 


No.  225. 

We  afterwards  attended  a  meeting  of  the  *  *  Parish  Council.  There  was  some 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Council  in  allowing  us  to  attend,  and  there  was  no  business 
of  importance.  There  were  no  applications  for  relief,  the  Inspector  of  Poor  reported  the 
assistance  given  to  casuals ;  the  permanent  cases  were  considered  every  six  months, 
we  were  told. 
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No.  226. 
*    *    Distress  Committee. 

« 

The  paid  secretary,  an  upholsterer  by  trade,  seemed  able,  but  discouraged. 

This  Committee  started  its  work  under  the  provisions  of  the  Unemployed  Workmett 

Act,  1905,  on    ^    *    19  ,  and  have  been  carrying  on  relief  works  under  the  Act 

since  the  beginning  of    *    *    19  ,  until,  during    *    *    19  ,  it  was  employing 

on  an  average  260  men  weekly. 

It  was  resolved  to  employ  the  men  at  stonebreaking  and  roadmaking,  etc.  ;  to  pay 
them  4d.  and  A^d.  per  hour ;  to  give  them  in  addition  their  dinner  each  day  ;  to  allow 
them  37^  hours  per  week  ;  to  suspend  them  from  work  for  periods  of  one  or  two  weeks, 
after  two,  three,  or  four  weeks'  work,  according  to  the  number  of  their  dependants.  The 
ages  vary  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years,  the  majority  being  in  middle  life,  viz.  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years.  Percentages,  viz.,  under  twenty,  7  per  cent.  ;  twenty  to  thirty, 
30  per  cent.  ;  thirty  to  forty,  26  per  cent.  ;  forty  to  sixty,  30  per  cent.  ;  over  sixty,  7 
per  cent. 

The  men  were  mostly  general  labourers  unskilled ;  building  trades'  artisans 
(masons)  and  labourers  more  or  less  skilled  ;  millworkers  unskilled ;  engineers'  labourers 
unskilled  ;  clothing  trades  skilled,  limited  ;  furniture  trades  skilled,  very  limited  ;  print- 
ing trades  skilled,  nil.;  minor  professions,  clerks,  limited;  shopkeepers,  very  limited.  A 
limited  number,  viz.  5*25  per  cent,  are  members  of  Friendly  Societies.  Fifteen  per  cent, 
are  members  of  a  Trade  Union  ;  but  these  are  mostly  connected  with  the  building  trade 
(viz.  masons),  whose  Union  is  known  as  being  only  trade  protective,  with  no  "  out  of 
work"  or  "sick"  benefits  attached.  Only  3  per  cent,  of  this  latter,  i.e.  of  the  15  per 
cent,  or  less  than  |-  per  cent,  of  the  total  registered,  are  members  of  trade  pocieties  paying 
"out  of  work"  or  "sick"  benefits.  Ordinarily  they  are  not  persons  who  have  been  or 
are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  Physical  and  mental  deficiency,  sickness,  unpunctuality, 
vicious  habits  and  (premature)  old  age  are  all  perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree  contributory 
causes  to  their  being  out  of  work,  but  mostly  the  applicants  look  willing  and  capable  for 
work.  They  are  mostly  householders,  whom  one  would  expect  to  be  on  the  voters'  list. 
Fifty-three  per  cent,  are  on  the  voters'  roll.  They  consist  largely  of  men  who  received 
no  apprenticeship  or  after-training  after  leaving  school  Severe  depression  in  the 
building  trades  is  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  unemployment  during  the  last  three  years. 
Casual  labour  mostly  obtains  around  the  docks  ;  the  dock  labourer  is  recruited  from 
all  sections  of  the  general  labouring  class,  and  such  labour  is  unusually  depressed 
during  dulness  in  any  trade  where  labouring  men  are  employed,  such  as  the  building 
trade. 

In  *  bad  weather  frequently  interferes  with  the  building  trade  to  the  extent 
that  work  has  to  be  stopped  temporarily,  and  earnings  are  thus  reduced  in  consequence. 

Female  applicants  are  mostly  casual  workers  engaged  in  the  fish-preserving  trade, 
and  any  stress  of  weather  or  scarcity  of  fish  and  consequent  high  prices  are  the  means  of 
throwing  these  workers  idle. 

The  methods  of  working  have  been  by  advertisement,  both  in  the  newspapers  and 
by  circulars,  to  invite  employers  to  apply  for  workpeople.  The  workpeople  applied  for 
have  been  supplied  mostly  from  the  bureau  register  (i.e.  the  register  of  those  applying 
for  relief).  The  exchange  register  is  scarcely  used  by  men  applying  for  work,  but  almost 
exclusively  in  the  case  of  female  applicants  (mainly  because  of  the  absence  of  relief  work 
for  women).  In  the  case  of  women,  those  applying  are  mostly  casual  workers,  such  as 
charwomen  and  fish  workers ;  most  of  them  are  women  with  dependants  (i.e.  married 
women  and  widows). 
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Taking  both  registers  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  viz.  from     *     *     19  to 

19  ,  of  1250  persons  who  registered  there  were — 

General  Labourers        ......               .  636 

Dock    22 

Shipyard                    ........  14 

Engineers'                  ........  9 

Woodyard   ,,              ........  5 

Masons'                      ........  17 

Plasterers'    ,,              ........  10 

Carters   32 

Stonepolishers      .        .        .        .        .        ...        .        .  27 

Masons'  dressers  or  finishers,  i.e.  Granite  cutters     .        .        .  55 

Building  Masons  .........  72 

Painters      .        ...        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  24 

Joiners        ..........  19 

Plasterers    ..........  9 

Slaters         ..........  6 

Plumbers     ..........  2 

Millworkers  (men)        .       .       .       ,       .       .       .       .  27 

Tinsmiths     ..........  22 

Blacksmiths ..........  7 

Engineers    .  '      .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  4 

Clerks   19 

Bakers   8 

Butchers     .       .       .      "  .        .       .       .     "  .       .       .  7 

Tailors         ..........  5 

Upholsterers        .........  3 

Cabinetmakers     .........  2 

Sundry  Trades     .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  123 

Charwomen  ..........  54 

Millworkers  (women)    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  10 


1250 

Thus,  70  per  cent,  were  labourers. 

The  situations  offered  during  the  months  of    ^    *    ,    *    *    ,    *    ^    ,  and 
19  ,  four  months,  have  been  almost  wholly  of  a  casual  or  temporary  nature. 

^    , ,         1^0.  of  Employers  applying       ^  \  Situations  offered 

Month.  Workpeople  p^/«^  p^or  Women.  Totals. 

19  . 

32  7  54  1  4  66 

*    *    ...        15  1  '  17  2  2  22 

20  2  31  1  4  38 

24  3  42  —  4  49 


13         144  4         14  175 


The  temporary  situations  offered  have  been  for  charwomen  14,  general  labourers  111, 
porters,  messengers,  etc.,  30,  building  trade  artisans  3 — 158.  The  permanent  situations 
offered  were  for  domestic  servants  3,  factory  operative  (female)  1,  factory  operatives  (male) 
3,  general  labourers  4,  porters  and  messengers  2,  carters,  etc.,  2,  engineering  trade  labourers 
1,  building  trade  artisans  1. 

I  gathered,  apart  from  the  foregoing  "  official "  account,  that  the  secretary  was 
despondent  about  the  future.  The  Committee  had  now  an  enormous  stock  of  broken 
stone  on  hand,  and  the  road  improvements  were  exhausted.  The  Committee  had  been 
met  by  the  usual  difficulty  of  getting  adequate  work  out  of  the  men,  and  had  in  vain 
tried  the  experiment  of  appointing  "  gangers  "  (themselves  chosen  from  the  unemployed). 
This,  the  secretary  maintained,  had  resulted  only  in  creating  comfortable  positions  for  a 
few  favoured  men.  The  only  men  who  did  their  best,  and  were  satisfactory,  were  the 
aged,  who  could  get  no  other  employment,  and  had  given  up  hopes  of  it.  The  secretary 
considered  that  all  the  temporary  relief  work  had  been  demoralising.    His  only  hope  for 
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the  future  lay  in  better  technical  training  of  the  boys  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one. 
For  the  existing  men,  he  had  no  suggestions  except  that  of  farm  colonies,  with  powers 
of  detention. 


No.  227. 

We  then  attended,  in  company  with  *  *,  a  meeting  of  the  Distress  Committee.  It 
was  representative  of  the  difference,  interests,  and  sections  of  industry  of  the  town. 
Their  main  complaint  was  that  they  had  insufficient  funds  to  employ  those  applying  to 
them  and  whom  investigation  had  shown  to  be  genuinely  in  want  of  employment.  A  few 
searching  questions  showed  that  they  had  little  idea  of  what  they  would  do  with  funds  if 
they  had  them. 


No.  228. 

We  attended  a  full  meeting  of  the  Distress  Committee  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  the  results  already  obtained  from,  and  the  amendment  now  required 
in  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act.  There  were  about  twenty  persons  present  out  of  the 
forty  members  of  the  Distress  Committee. 

(The  Committee  consists  of  fifteen  Councillors,  thirteen  Parish  Councillors,  and  eight 
co-opted  members,  including  the  Clerk  of  the    *    '*    and    *    *    Parish  Councils.) 

There  seemed  to  be  two  distinct  parties  in  this  meeting — one  in  favour  of  strict 
investigation  and  really  against  relief  works,  and  the  other  in  favour  of  considering  every 
applicant  as  a  deserving  bona  fide  workman,  to  be  provided  with  suitable  employment. 
As  an  example  of  this  cleavage  an  amendment  was  carried  by  the  Labour  men  to  substi- 
tute "more  necessitous"  for  more  "deserving  cases"  in  a  clause  of  the  report  as  to  the 
procedure  adopted  by  the  Relief  Committee.  "  The  Committee  have  been  able  to  give 
work  to  the  more  deserving  cases  "  was  changed  to  "  more  necessitous  cases,"  it  being 
contended  that  all  the  deserving  cases  had  not  been  relieved. 

Another  amendment  was  carried  deleting  a  slur  cast  by  the  Committee's  report  on 
men  residing  in  model  lodging  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  *  *  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing an  important  alteration  in  one  of  the  proposals  for  the  amendment  of  the  Act  limiting 
the  future  provision  of  employment  to  "able-bodied  persons  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment from  exceptional  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control,"  instead  of  the  original 
proposal  "that  the  Committee  shall  find  employment  for  all  able-bodied  persons  or  shall 
order  them  to  a  labour  colony." 

But  in  two  important  points  there  seemed  to  be  unanimity,  viz.,  that  the  treatment 
of  the  able-bodied  should  be  separate  from  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  there  should  be  power 
for  compulsory  detention  in  reformatory  or  penal  establishments  of  persons  who  had  shown 
themselves  recalcitrant,  when  given  employment. 

There  were  a  good  many  references  to  the  proposed  Farm  Colony  and  complaints 
against  "  the  Government "  for  delay  in  getting  the  plans  agreed  to.  It  was  rather  an  odd 
fact  that  the  meeting  seemed  to  think  that  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  was  the  English  Local  Government  Board,  and  not  the 
Scotch  Department,  the  *  *  himself  assuring  me  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  they  were  under  the  London  Department.  This  was  afterwards  privately  explained 
to  me  to  be  the  notion  that  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  was  under  the  personal  influence  of 
the  President  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board. 

On  the  following  day  I  interviewed  the  Secretary  of  the  Distress  Committee, 
a  remarkably  intelligent  but  somewhat  pessimistic  young  man.  He  told  me  that  the  whole 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants  is  undertaken  by  Mr  *  *  assistant, 
Mr  *  *  ,  working  through  the  ordinary  parish  officials.  A  Committee  of  the  Distress 
Committee,  called  the  Relief  Committee,  sits  twice  a  week  in  winter  and  once  a  week  in 
summer,  and  considers  Mr  *  *  report  as  to  the  character  and  economic  circumstances 
of  each  case.  The  applicant  is  also  interviewed  by  the  Committee,  and  on  the  result  of  the 
report  and  the  interview,  the  applicant  is  refused  or  recommended  for  relief  work  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  A  separate  Committee  considers  cases  for  emigration.  About  40 
percent,  of  the  applicants  are  casuals  ;  about  30  per  cent,  tradesmen.  A  few  come  straight 
out  of  *  *  Workhouse  to  apply  for  work.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  are 
definitely  refused  by  the  Relief  Committee.    The  work  given  is  of  three  kinds  :  digging 
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at  *  *  ,  or  finally  stonebreaking,  and  a  better  class  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  Corporation  estate  at  *  — land  drainage,  road  making,  etc.  For  this  last 
work  the  best  men  are  selected  by  the  Corporation  from  those  already  working  at 
*  ,  whilst  the  worst  applicants  are  sent  direct  or  from  *  *  ,  to  the  stone- 
yard.  The  pay  ranges  from  12s.  to  15s.  a  week  in  the  stoneyard  and  *  *  ;  from 
13s.  6d.  to  16s.  6d.  on  the  Corporation  estates.  In  no  case  is  the  wage  fixed  by  a  piece- 
work rate;  it  is  always  fixed  by  the  foreman's  opinion  as  to  the  eff"ort  "put  out"  by  the 
worker,  qualified  by  the  number  of  his  dependants.  The  hours  are  short — thirty-eight  in 
winter,  and  seldom  rising  to  fifty-four— usually  about  forty-four.  The  labour  never  pays, 
the  loss  being  heavy  on  the  stonebreaking,  whilst  *  *  is  now  considered  wholly 
waste  labour — making  one  hill  out  of  another.  What  is  more  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  administration  is  that  all  this  employment  is  coming  to  an  end  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  getting  other  work  from  the  Corporation.  Great  hopes  are  excited  by  the 
Farm  Colony,  but  the  Secretary  considers  that  it  will  only  provide  for  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  applicants  of  next  winter. 

As  to  emigration,  the  Secretary  says  that  the  Distress  Committee  is  heartily  sick  of 
it  and  wants  to  refuse  to  carry  it  out.  "We  emigrate  just  the  sort  of  men  we  want  to 
keep,  and  keep  just  the  sort  of  men  we  want  to  be  rid  of."  As  for  the  Labour  Bureau 
that  was  started  by  the  Corporation  ten  years  ago,  it  is  a  complete  failure.  "  It  is  a 
mere  domestic  servants'  registry  ofiice,"  run  at  the  cost  of  the  rates. 

The  Secretary  would  like  to  have  a  variety  of  institutions  as  alternative  means  of 
dealing  with  the  different,  classes  of  able-bodied  persons,  ranging  from  outdoor  relief  for 
thoroughly  trustworthy  persons  temporarily  out  of  employment  to  a  test  workhouse  or 
penal  colony  for  the  worst.  He  does  not  himself  believe  in  relief  work  conducted  by 
the  Local  Authority  :  he  suggests  that  there  might  be  more  hope  from  works  undertaken 
by  the  National  Government,  but  he  is  pessimistic  about  finding  work  for  the  class  of  men 
who  apply  to  the  Distress  Committee. 


No.  229. 

On  *  *  ,1  was  in  *  *  ,  and  visited  the  new  labour  colony.  I  was 
accompanied  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Distress  Committee  and  Mr     *  ,  Inspector  ^of 

the  L.G.B.    I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  250  men  whom  I  saw  on  this  colony  were  as 
keen  as  any  workmen  I  have  ever  seen.    They  carried  themselves  well,  and  appeared  to 
be  working  hard.     Everyone  speaks  well  of  the  maimer  in  which  they  are  putting  their 
backs  into  it.    I  think  that  behind  it  all  is  an  idea  that  some  of  them  may  get  settled  on 
the  land.    At  least,  I  cannot  account  for  the  difference  in  the  spirit  of  these  men  if  this 
is  not  the  case.    There  is,  however,  at  present  no  limit  set  as  to  the  period  of  employ- 
ment, and  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.    The  conditions  were  rather  hard  and 
uncomfortable,  but  no  worse  than  those  endured  by  men  who  follow  contractors.  Mr 
*    *    ,  the  L.G.B.  Inspector,  had  a  thorough  grasp  of  all  the  details  connected  with 
this  colony  and  with  the  other,  and  I  feel  that  if  such  an  officer  had  been  appointed  by 
the  English  L.G.B.  when  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  passed,  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  faced  us  in  administering  the  Act  in  England  would  have  been 
obviated.     In  England,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  none  whose  special  business  it 
was  to  attend  to  such  works  as  Fambridge,  Garden  City,  Hollesley  Bay,  etc.  In 
Scotland,  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  Central  Board  and  the  subordinate 
authorities  seems  to  be  far  more  friendly  than  that  which  exists  on  this  side  of  the 
border.    I  do  not  want  to  be  thought  a  critic  of  the  permanent  officials  of  the  English 
L.G.B.    I  owe  them  too  much  for  personal  courtesy  and  kindness,  but  I  must  put  on 
record  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  in  administering  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  the 
English  L.G.B.  has  not  shown  the  same  cordial  eff'ort  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  Act  as 
has  the  Scotch  L.G.B.    And,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  not  been  anyone  always  on 
tiie  spot,  ready  to  advise  when  necessary.    In  Scotland  the  L.G.B.  appears  to  be  assisting 
to  run  the  Distress  Committees,  whereas  in  England  the  L.G.B.  seems  to  take  no  interest 
in  them,  except  when  obliged.     I  think  that  experience  in  Scotland  will  prove  pretty 
conclusively  that  the  Central  Department  will  be  able  to  organise  all  the  necessary 
work,  leaving  the  Local  Authorities  simply  to  supply  the  men.    Every  other  detail 
connected  with  the  Colony  at     *     *     seemed  to  have  been  thoroughly  considered 
and  thought  out  by  the  L.G.B.,  and  carried  out  by  the  Committee  afterwards.  All 
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connected  with  the  Distress  Committee  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  help  they  had 
received  from  Mr  *  *  ,  and  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  treated  with  scant 
courtesy  by  the  Commission,  seeing  that  no  witness  from  *  *  had  been  called  on  the 
question  of  unemployment.    I  promised  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Commission. 


No.  230. 

Visited  the  farm  colony  at    *     *    .     The  colony  was  established  in  18  , 

and  consists  of  a  farmhouse,  and  buildings  with  200  acres  of  arable  land  and  300 
acres  of  moss.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  loam ;  the  crops,  oats  and  potatoes.  The  stock 
includes  7  milch  cows,  18  heifers,  18  bullocks,  58  sheep,  and  6  horses  are  in  use. 
There  is  a  superintendent,  a  practical  farmer,  and  a  milkman,  the  rest  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  inmates.  These  last  are  35  in  number,  but  there  is  accommodation  for  40. 
They  fall  into  three  classes  :  (a)  those  sent  by  friends,  (6)  those  from  a  shelter  in  *  , 
(c)  convicted  inebriates — 7  in  all,  for  whom  the  colony  is  a  certified  home,  inspected  by  Dr 
*  *  ;  and  in  case  of  violation  of  rules  these  are  sent  on  to  *  *  .  Of  the  other  inmates, 
1  per  cent,  are  not  inebriates,  but  failures  from  some  other  cause.  On  the  average  l-g-  break 
down  every  year  through  drink.  The  hours  kept  are  as  follows  :  7  a.m.  breakfast,  dinner 
at  12,  tea  at  6  p.m.  Work  is  continuous,  except  for  meals;  there  is  no  fixed  time  for 
going  to  bed,  but  all  go  early.  In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  farm  there  is  a  carpenter's 
shop,  and  weaving  is  carried  on  very  successfully,  there  being  a  great  demand  for  the  mats 
that  are  made.  There  is  no  restriction  on  liberty,  but  no  inclination  to  go  far  afield,  and 
there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  on  this  head.  The  inmates  are  found  in  underclothing  when 
they  join,  which  is  made  at  the  colony,  and  clothes  are  supplied  if  necessary,  mainly  from 
gifts.  No  wages  are  paid,  but  a  small  sum  given  them  on  going  to  a  situation. 
We  agree  in  thinking — 

(i.)  The  site  of  the  colony  is  unsuitable,  being  wet  and  cold,  and  although  its 
remoteness  is  no  doubt  desirable  on  many  grounds,  it  must  be  trying  to  the 
officers. 

(ii.)  The  general  management  is  good,  the  superintendent  excellent,  his  zeal  great, 

and  his  discretion  and  tact  not  less, 
(iii.)  The  living  rooms,  etc.,  are  adequate  and  well  arranged. 

(iv.)  The  work  might  be  of  a  more  stimulating  character,  and  more  occupation 
might  be  found  for  leisure  time. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  the  above  report  on  the  labour  colony.  This 
colony  does  not  lay  itself  out  to  take  unemployed  men  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  class  from  which  the  inmates  are  recruited  is  an  entirely  difi"erent 
class  from  that  dealt  with  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  The  super- 
intendent has  no  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  results  to  those  who  pass  through  the 
colony ;  and  looking  at  them,  poor  specimens  though  most  of  them  were,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  obvious  that  those  who  were  so  weak  as  to  give  way  to  drink, 
and  those  who  had  been  vicious,  must  have  a  better  chance  under  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  colony  than  under  workhouse  conditions.    Since  the  opening  of  the 

colony  554  men  have  passed  through.    During  19  ,  56  were  admitted  to  the  colony, 

and  this  is  what  has  happened  to  them  :  22  left  for  situations,  2  went  to  Canada,  6  went 
with  prospects  of  obtaining  situations,  8  left  with  no  prospects  of  work,  3  went  to 
their  homes,  3  left  with^-tut  giving  notice  as  to  where  they  were  going,  4  were  dismissed 
for  drunkenness  and  misbehaviour,  1  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  2  went  because  they 
were  unsuitable.  The  periods  spent  on  the  colony  by  these  men  were — under  3  months 
14,  for  3  months  14,  4  months  3,  5  months  6,  6  months  3,  7  months  J,  8  months  2, 
9  months  2,  10  months  3,  11  months  3.  Amongst  the  various  trades  represented, 
there  were  labourers,  clerks,  commercial  travellers,  drapers,  gardeners,  and  one  or  two 
professional  men.  It  is  well  that  the  Commission  should  understand  quite  clearly  that 
this  colony  takes  hold  of  a  class  very  similar  to  that  found  at  the  *  *  colony  of 
the  *  *  Guardians,  and,  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge,  the  results  are  much 
the  same.  In  this  case  emigration  has  only  claimed  2,  but  apparently  the  men  have 
no  desire  to  stay  there  a  day  longer  than  necessary,  but  go  out  and  earn  their  living 
whenever  possible.  In  the  report  published  by  the  Committee,  there  is  a  number 
of  letters  from  men  who  have  passed  through  the  colony,  and,  for  the  most  part,  these 
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are  very  satisfactory,  and  show  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  men  responded  to  the 
treatment.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  same  kind  of  results  having  been  obtained 
from  an  ordinary  English  workhouse.  So  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  mentally 
or  physically  unfit  appears  to  have  met  with  some  degree  of  success. 


No.  231. 

Distress  Committee  Meeting. 

From  the  discussion  on  the  result  of  the  year's  working,  we  gathered  that  there  was 
general  dissatisfaction.  The  working  expenses  and  wages  of  superintendent  were  far  more 
than  the  wages  paid  to  workmen.  It  was  urged  by  one  speaker  that  they  ought  to  have 
more  men  and  more  work.  The  cost  of  administration  would  then  aot  bear  such  an 
unfavourable  ratio  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  It  was  proposed  and  seconded  that  they 
dismiss  the  labour  superintendent  and  close  the  works  ;  but  the  clerk  advised  the  Committee 
not  to  pass  such  a  resolution,  as  they  were  bound  by  law  to  carry  out  the  Act  and  to  keep 
the  machinery  set  up  ready  for  emergency.    The  clerk's  advice  was  ultimately  acted  upon. 

All  speakers  agreed  as  to  the  need  for  an  amended  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and 
were  equally  unanimous  that  a  national  scheme  should  be  introduced  giving  the  right  to 
work  to  all  who  needed  it.  The  entire  criticism  was  aimed  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
prescribed  under  the  present  Act  to  meet  the  very  urgent  need  existing  in  Scotland 
for  some  real  measure  of  relief  for  the  able-bodied  poor. 


No.  232. 

A  Committee  in  company  with  the  clerk  and  investigator,  visited  the  relief  works  of 
the  *  *  Distress  Committee.  The  day  was  cold  and  cheerless,  and  perhaps  affected 
our  opinion,  but  the  work  seemed  singularly  unattractive  and  purposeless.  The  men — 
now  reduced  from  to  70 — on  the  coming  of  summer  (of  June  at  any  rate),  were  engaged 
in  "removing  a  hill"  on  land  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  with  the  intention,  it  is 
alleged,  of  making  the  ground  more  suitable  for  building.  As,  however,  the  district  is  on 
the  extreme  margin  of  the  city,  and  as  the  flow  of  population  has  gone  in  other  directions, 
there  seems  only  a  remote  chance  of  the  ground  being  utilised  for  building.  For 
cemetery  purposes — a  use  suggested  by  the  contiguity  and  overcrowding  of  *  * 
Cemetery — a  hill  would  seem  more  suitable. 

The  soil,  when  dug  out,  is  not  removed,  but  is  heaped  up  in  another  hill,  to  be  made 
later  on  into  bricks. 

During  the  last  two  days  of  rain  the  men  were  confined  for  nearly  the  whole  time 
to  two  sheds. 

The  wage  begins  at  12s.  6d.,  and  rises  to  13s.  6d.  In  a  few  of  the  best  cases  it  is 
15s.,  the  hours  being  from  seven  to  five. 

It  is,  presumably,  the  repellent  and  uninteresting  character  of  such  work  that  has 
made  the    *    *    District  Committee  insistent  on  getting  a  farm  colony. 


No.  233. 

Boarding-out. 

I  have  visited  many  boarded-out  cases  while  in  Scotland,  both  in  town  and  country, 
and  wish  to  summarise  the  opinion  I  have  formed  upon  the  system. 

My  general  impression  is  that  it  works  far  better  than  I  expected,  and  better,  perhaps, 
than  it  could  do  in  a  country  less  accustomed  to  the  system.  I  attribute  its  success 
largely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  carried  on  for  so  long  and  so  generally  that  it  has 
become  a  popular  custom,  and  the  people  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  it.  With  very  few  exceptions  I  found  the  homes  excellent  and  the  children 
obviously  well-cared  for.  Porridge  and  milk  still  forms  the  staple  diet, — tea,  though 
frequently  given,  being  only  an  adjunct. 
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As  to  the  motive  for  which  the  children  are  taken,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
generally  a  combination  of  the  regular  sum  of  money  coming  in  and  the  desire  to  have 
children  in  the  house.  I  should  think  that  the  majority  of  guardians  are  elderly  people, 
whose  own  children  have  grown  up  and  left  them,  they  have  more  house-room  than 
they  need,  and  miss  the  convenience  of  little  people  always  handy  to  help  about  and 
run  errands.  At  the  same  time,  they  fully  recognise  their  responsibility  for  their  adopted 
children,  and  become  greatly  attached  to  them.  They  take  a  genuine  pride,  moreover, 
in  seeing  them  improve  under  their  care. 

I  think  it  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  origin  of  the  children  is  not  perfectly 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhoods  where  the}^  are  boarded  out.  They  are  called  by  the 
name  of  the  place  they  come  from  {e.g.  the  *  *  children  at  *  *  are  known 
as  *  *  children),  and  it  is  known  that  they  are  brought  and  visited  by  the  Poor 
Law  inspector.  But  this  does  not  matter  in  the  least.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  children, 
and  the  Scottish  people  are  far  too  sensible  and  kindly  to  regard  it  as  such.  If  the 
circumstances  were  known  in  no  other  way,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  children  themselves 
should  talk  about  them,  except  when  they  are  taken  as  infants. 

The  question  was  frequently  presented  to  me,  whether  the  children  do  better  with 
relatives  or  with  strangers,  and  I  think  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  strangers. 
This  may  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  less  money  is  paid  to  relatives,  but  I  think 
not.  I  should  rather  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  relatives  the  homes  are 
less  carefully  selected,  and  there  is  more  delay  in  removing  children  who  are  not  doing 
well.  What  happens  is,  that  relatives  take  a  child  and  then  apply  to  the  Parish  Council 
for  an  allowance,  and  sooner  than  disturb  an  existing  arrangement  a  small  sum  is  granted. 
Very  often  it  is  sufficient ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  I  have  seen,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
any  allowance  was  really  necessary  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  would  have  been  better  to  allow 
the  same  amount  to  strangers,  and  insist  on  the  same  standard. 

The  inspectors  who  have  charge  of  their  own  boarded-out  cases  in  the  towns  seemed 
to  me  to  do  their  work  with  great  care  and  judgment ;  notably  in  *  where 
there  is  an  inspector  for  this  work  alone,  and  in  *  *,  where  the  inspector  is  particularly 
fond  of  this  branch  of  work,  and  would  like  to  give  his  whole  time  to  it.  The  guardians 
were  obviously  in  the  habit  of  showing  sleeping  accommodation  and  bedding,  and  did 
not  resent  being  asked  to  show  the  clothing. 

The  advantages  of  specialising  in  this  work  are  so  great  that  I  wonder  there  are 
not  more  officers  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  children  only ;  and  I  think  there 
would  also  be  advantages  in  employing  women.  The  two  inspectors  I  have  mentioned 
were  elderly  men,  with  great  experience  of  children  ;  youngish  men  find  themselves  much 
at  a  loss.  I  was  asked  by  one  to  interview  two  little  girls  and  their  guardians,  since  he 
had  for  some  years  suspected  that  the  home  was  not  satisfactory,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  facts.  I  think  my  report  left  him  in  no  doubt,  and  that  the  children 
will  be  removed  at  once,  but  to  one  at  least  of  the  children  the  delay  may  have  serious 
consequences. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  have  ladies'  committees  in  some  of  the 
country  districts  I  visited,  but  I  should  like  to  see  a  few  whole-time  officers  appointed. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  children  seemed  surprisingly  good,  and  compared  very 
favourably  in  my  mind  to  that  of  the  children  in,  e.g.,  the  *  *  Orphanage.  Never- 
theless there  should,  I  think,  be  more  medical  supervision.  I  know  the  theory  is  that 
they  should  be  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  guardians'  own  children  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  Poor  Law  children  are  physically  handicapped  from 
the  beginning,  and  liable  to  complaints  of  which  the  guardians  may  have  no  knowledge. 
For  instance,  I  saw  one  child  with  badly  swollen  eyelids  ( ?  granular),  who  had  been  in 
that  condition  for  two  years,  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  anyone  to  consult  the  doctor. 
An  experienced  inspector  could  suggest  to  the  guardians  when  it  was  desirable  to  have 
medical  advice.  (I  may  note  here  that  I  found  local  inspectors,  as  a  rule,  to  have 
exceedingly  elementary  notions  on  the  subject  of  infection  or  contagion.) 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  the  local  inspector  should  not  be  always  consulted  in 
the  choice  of  homes  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  safeguard  if  the  guardians  were  instructed 
to  notify  him  immediately  upon  change  of  address. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  send  large  numbers  of  children  into  one  locality.  At 
*  *  ,  for  instance,  the  advantages  of  the  system  are  largely  lost  owing  to  the  number 
of  *  *  children  boarded  out  in  a  comparatively  small  area.  One-third  or  more  of 
the  children  in  one  of  the  schools  are  from  *  *  ;  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  local 
children  to  be  as  much  influenced  by  them  as  they  are  by  the  local  children.  Moreover, 
they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  absorbed  into  the  rural  population ;  I  understand  that  the 
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majority  return  to  *  *  greatly  benefited  in  health,  no  doubt,  but  with  the  problem 
of  their  future  unsolved. 

With  regard  to  the  boarding-out  of  lunatics,  here,  again,  the  results  are  for  the  most 
part  admirable,  and  I  should  think  the  patients  are  far  happier  and  healthier  than  they 
would  be  in  an  asylum.  But  here,  again,  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  easy  to  introduce 
it  into  England.  In  Scotland  the  habit  of  having  imbeciles  about,  and  of  dealing  with 
them  kindly  and  wisely,  has  never  been  lost ;  and  we  came  across  families  who  were  almost 
specialists,  in  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  taking  in  lunatics  for  generations.  It  is 
a  profitable  business,  especially  when  the  guardians  have  land  upon  which  they  can 
utilise  their  services.  The  helplessness  of  the  patients  calls,  of  course,  for  very  special 
inspection,  and  this,  I  understand,  is  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Lunacy. 

Two  or  three  cases  which  I  visited  led  me  to  think  that  the  practice  of  boarding 
lunatics  with  their  parents  is  liable  to  special  disadvantages.  It  answers  very  well  at 
first,  but  the  parents  become  older  and  less  capable,  while  the  lunatics  grow  to  manhood 
without  becoming  more  capable.  In  one  case  two  lunatics,  a  man  and  woman,  were 
really  in  charge  of  their  mother,  a  very  frail,  bedridden,  blind  old  woman. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  legally  recognised  for  certified  lunatics  to  be  "  boarded  out 
with  themselves,"  but  I  came  across  two  cases. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  for  what  they  are  worth.  Of  course  they  come  from  a 
limited  experience,  compared  to  that  of  others  who  have  been  engaged  in  actually  carrying 
on  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  an  outsider  has  an  advantage  in  coming  fresh,  and 
in  being  able  able  to  ask  questions  recklessly.  If,  finally,  I  may  venture  on  prophec}',  I 
should  fear  that  even  in  Scotland  the  system  may  soon  reach  the  limits  within  which 
it  can  be  safely  carried  on.  In  several  places  I  was  told  that  there  was  increasing  difficulty 
in  finding  good  homes,  and  this  seemed  to  be  connected  partly  with  the  pressure  upon 
house  accommodation  and  partly  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  first 
of  these  causes  may  be  removed,  but  hardly  the  second. 


No.  299. 

We  then  went  to  a  ship-building  yard,  from  which  we  gathered  that  in  ship-building 
and  its  kindred  industries  employment  was  now  active.  We  next  inspected  a  large  jute 
factory  employing  about  2,000  hands.  The  diff'erence  between  the  physique  and  appearance 
of  those  engaged  in  the  processes  of  cleaning  and  untwisting  the  jute  as  it  comes  in,  and 
those  working  as  spinners  of  fine  tweed,  and  weavers,  was  very  noticeable :  the  former 
were  covered  with  dirt,  and  in  dress  and  manners  were  a  contrast  to  the  latter,  whose 
physique  and  demeanour  showed  that  they  belonged  to  a  socially  better  class.  Amongst 
them  were  a  number  of  two-loom  girls.  The  drunkenness  and  demoralisation  of  which  we 
heard  so  much  on  Monday  is,  we  understood,  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  former  class 
of  worker. 


No.  300. 

We  went  over  a  jute  manufactory.  The  spinners  earned  about  lOs.  the  week; 
the  weavers  about  17s.  to  23s.  There  were  only  a  few  men  employed — earning 
16s.  or  17s.  or  less,  and  never  more  than  20s.  The  spinners  and  weavers  were  paid  by  the 
piece.  Those  who  did  the  rough  labour  of  breaking  up  the  jute  for  the  first  treatment,  of 
being  passed  through  a  long  trough  of  water  and  oil,  were  paid  by  the  week.  The  weavers 
usually  married  "tradesmen,"  it  was  said,  and  seldom  worked  in  the  mills  after  marriage. 
The  spinners  and  the  low-paid  men  were  the  real,  in  fact  the  only  difficulty.  Both  man 
and  wife  earning  low  wages,  if  the  wife  was  laid  up  or  unable  to  work,  there  was  not 
enough  for  the  family,  and  the  man  oftened  loafed.  (  *  *  notes  and  those  of 
other  witnesses  give  particulars.)  Mr  *  *  ,  who  is  one  of  the  managers  of  another 
jute  factory,  said  that  the  difficulty  was  thus  in  a  measure  limited,  though  serious  :  he  did 
not  think  that  it  was  likely  that  more  men  would  be  brought  into  the  works ;  the  employs 
ment  would  remain  throughout  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women.  He  thought  that 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  so  planned  as  to  teach  and  benefit  the  children  of  this 
particular  class,  would  raise  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  skill  available  for  better  trades, 
and  would  really  meet  the  difficulty.  A  Mr  *  *  ,  now  living  near  *  *  ,  was  paying 
special  attention  to  this,  and  was  organising  education  in    *    *   with  this  object. 
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No.  234. 

I  went  with  *  *  and  *  *  to  the  Admission  Committees  of  the  *  *  ^ 
Board  of  Guardians.  These  Admission  Committees  deal  with  cases  of  individuals  who  had 
been  previously  admitted  to  the  workhouse  by  the  master.  There  were  three  or  four 
Committees  sitting  in  the  same  room,  and  as  far  as  one  could  judge  the  relieving  officer 
interfered  very  little  with  the  cases.  They  were  mainly  disposed  of  by  the  Chairman 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  chatter  going  on,  which  made  it  difficult  to  follow 
individual  cases.  There  was  also  a  tendency,  which  was  perhaps  especially  noticeable  to 
English  ears,  to  shout  at  the  applicant.  This  shouting  is  not  unkindly  meant,  and  is,  I 
believe,  the  custom  in  the  country.  On  the  whole  the  decisions  seemed  right  as  far  as 
one  could  gather,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  method  and  order  which  was  noticeable. 

We  then  went  up  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  There  were  few  Guardians  present  at 
the  opening  of  business,  but  they  dropped  in,  until  there  must  have  been  some  thirty  to 
forty  present.  The  conduct  of  the  business,  like  that  of  the  Committees,  was  quite  devoid 
of  method.  The  Chairman  apparently  decided  according  to  his  own  judgment  on  all 
the  propositions  that  came  before  the  Council,  and  the  Council  seemed  to  accept  this  method 
of  doing  business.  He  did  not  put  a  single  resolution  to  them,  either  for  acceptance  or 
rejection.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  chaff,  and  in  the  middle  of  reading  out  the  tenders, 
an  Orange  member  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  address  of  sympathy  for  the  survivors 
of  the  "  *  *  "  after  the  collision  on  the  *  *  .  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  this 
motion  had  no  conceivable  reference  to  the  business,  but  he  apparently  wished  to  press 
it  in  order  to  ascertain  who  amongst  those  present  were  loyal  or  disloyal.  The  decisions 
arrived  at  seemed  to  me  to  be  generally  right.  There  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
results  achieved  by  this  Board  and  their  methods  of  doing  business.  The  institution  seemed 
to  me  to  be  very  well  conducted.  Classification  good,  and  the  cost,  according  to  the 
figures  supplied,  of  maintenance  very  low. 

The  master  seems  to  be  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity,  and  my  impression  is  that  he 
and  a  good  business  Committee  dealing  with  finance  and  tenders  run  the  whole  concern. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  the  *  *  Association.  It  is  a  somewhat  unique 
institution.  It  was  established  and  apparently  endowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  many  years 
ago.  It  has  an  income  of  between  £3,000  and  £4,000  a  year  from  endowments  and  a 
certain  number  of  subscribers.  It  is  managed  by  Governors,  who  are  elected  or  sub- 
scribers of  over  £1.  The  charity  accommodates  about  150  old  gentlemen  and  ladies.  We 
walked  through  their  quarters.  They  seemed  to  be  very  comfortable,  happy  and  con- 
tented. They  live  in  rooms,  some  with  eight  beds,  others  with  two.  The  rooms  were 
comfortable  and  in  most  of  them  there  was  a  good  fire  burning.  They  have  recreation- 
rooms,  and  smoking-rooms,  and  there  is  a  hall  in  which  those  who  are  able-bodied  or  can 
move  take  their  meals.  There  is  a  garden  attached  in  which  in  fine  weather  they  sit  about 
and  smoke.'  ^ 

There  is  a  hospital  attached  to  the  institution  in  which  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  sick  inmates.  There  was  a  considerable  staff  of  servants  and  sisters,  and  the  nursing, 
provision  of  food,  the  waiting,  and  the  lighting  of  fires  and  housemaiding  generally  is  done 
by  the  staff,  though  the  old  people  are  expected  to  assist  up  to  a  certain  point  in  clean- 
ing out  their  rooms.  It  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  institution  of  its  kind,  for  the  old  people 
were  well  looked  after  and  taken  care  of,  if  ill.  \ 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  as  to  who' 
is  to  fill  the  election,and  the  governors  told  me  that  the  majority  of  persons  so  elected  would 
have  come  upon  the  poor  rates  if  they  had  been  left  without  help. 

I  then  went  on  to  the  *  *  Home.  It  is  a  branch  of  a  larger  organisation,  and 
accommodates  about  fifty  boys  and  girls.  They  are  taken  between  the  ages  of  twelve'  and 
eighteen.  They  are  taught  trades,  and  the  institution  seemed  to  be  run  on  sensible  and 
practical  lines.  It  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  be  tested  by  results,  but 
it  certainly  does  afford  an  outlet  for  cripple  children.  It  looked  somewhat  pinched  for 
means.  The  cost  of  each  inmate  is  about  5s.  per  week.  There  was  one  child  from  a 
workhouse,  but  speaking  generally  the  Guardians  are  debarred  from  sending  children 
there,  as  the  parent  must  be  destitute  before  they  can  make  any  payment  to  the  institution 

There  was  also  a  creche  attached  to  the  institution  by  which  mothers  on  payment 
of  3d.  daily  could  deposit  their  children  there.  This  covered  food  and  nursing.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  babies  in  this  creche,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  greatly  appreciated 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  full  of  female  mill  hands. 
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I  visited  the  *  *  County  Infirmary,  in  company  with,  anotlier  Commissioner.  Though 
an  old  building  it  has  been  renovated  and  brought  up-to-date,  both  in  its  appliance, 
fittings,  floors,  and  antiseptic  painted  walls.  It  has  accommodation  for  fifty  beds.  Ad- 
mission to  it  is  obtained  by  letters  which  can  be  given  by  any  member  of  the  governing 
body.  The  sources  of  revenue  were  partly  voluntary,  partly  pubhc  contributions  from 
the  rates,  the  latter  being  roughly  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three  of  the  former.  Of 
the  governors  eleven  were  elected  by  the  subscribers,  eleven  by  the  *  *  Town  Council, 
four  by  the  *  *  County  Council.  Serious  cases  for  operation  were  sent  there  from  the 
workhouse  infirmary,  and  persons  unable  to  pay  for  treatment  obtained  letters  from  the 
representatives  of  the  public  authorities  upon  the  governing  body.  This  institution, 
therefore,  contributed  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  who  required  special 
medical  treatment. 

On  our  way  to  *  *  we  passed  a  small  memorial  hospital  at  *  *  .  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  building,  with  chair-beds.  There  was  a  nurse  in  attendance,  helped  by  a 
servant.    She  told  us  she  could  manage  to  look  after  the  whole  number  of  beds. 

It  was  a  useful,  unpretentious  institution,  a  kind  of  cottage  hospital  attached  to  the 
dispensary.  It  is  mainly  supported  out  of  rates,  and  the  patients  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay 
towards  their  maintenance. 


No.  236. 

Urban :  236.  I  talked  with  the  Inspector,  about  the  boarding-out.    She  thinks  it  the  right 

method  for  Ireland,  but  is  not  altogether  satisfied  : — 

(1)  Committees  are  not  always  appointed,  and  sometimes  when  appointed 
are  allowed  very  little  power  by  the  Guardians  who  appoint  them. 

(2)  The  choice  of  the  foster-parents  is  often  a  piece  of  jobbery,  and  not  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  child. 

(3)  It  is  very  difficult  with  a  bad  Board  of  Guardians  to  get  a  child  removed 
from  an  undesirable  home. 

(4)  Adoption  is  allowed  much  too  freely.  Girls  of  twelve  to  thirteen  are 
adopted  by  people  who  want  a  servant  for  nothing ;  the  Guardians  are  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  children  without  payment,  and  indifferent  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
apt  to  drift  back  later  on.  The  Inspector  has  no  standing  with  regard  to  adopted 
children. 

Later  on  I  went  with  the  Inspector  to  visit  some  boarded-out  children.  The  first  three 
visits  were  unexpected.  It  was  washing  day,  and  the  houses  in  something  of  a  mess.  The 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  were  far  from  clean,  the  blankets  and  mattresses  were  quite  nice. 
The  rooms  were  all  right,  and  the  children's  clothing  good.  The  children  themselves 
were  quite  clean  and  seemed  well  cared  for.  The  sanitary  arrangements  in.  two  of  the 
houses  were  quite  bad.  The  Inspector  is  trying  to  get  them  improved,  but  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  are  very  hard  to  move.  Her  methods  of  inspection  are  quite  as  searching 
as  those  of  the  English  Inspectors  ;  she  has  developed  them  out  of  her  own  experience, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  she  finds  it  necessary  to  go  through  just  the  same  routine. 
The  boys  began  to  unbutton  their  shirts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  they  saw  her. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  was  taken  by  Miss  *  *  ,  one  of  the  Ladies'  Committee, 
to  see  a  number  of  cases.  Everything  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  beautiful  little 
homes,  open  windows,  spotless  linen,  frilled  pillow  cases,  etc.  Miss  *  *  told  me  they 
probably  knew  we  were  coming  ;  still  there  is  no  doubt  the  homes  are  very  good,  and  the 
children  very  well  cared  for.  I  saw  some  of  the  ladies,  and  the  visitors'  books  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  great  pains  is  taken  with  the  children. 

Supplementary  Notes. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  boarding-out 
system  in  this  Union. 

From  the  experience  of  many  years,  I  can  confidently  say,  the  children  who  have 
been  boarded-out  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  turned  out  well,  and  are  now  merged 
in  the  general  population.  Many  most  respectable  heads  of  families  living  in  our  district 
began  life  as  workhouse  orphans,  and  in  some  of  these  houses,  boarded-out  children  are 
now  being  brought  up. 
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IRELAND — continued. 
Urban — continued. 

In  one  respect,     *     *     has  been  fortunate,  as  the  choice  of  the  homes  and  the  Urban 
supervision  of  the  children  has  never  been  left  entirely  to  the  relieving  officers,  who  {contd.). 
liave  so  many  other  duties  to  perform  in  an  extensive  Union  such  as  ours. 

The  late  Mr.  *  *  of  *  *  ,  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  knew  all  the  homes,  and  selected  the  most  of  them  himself. 

I  feel  strongly,  and  I  believe  my  Committee  agrees  with  me,  that  boarding-out  is  the 
very  best  way  of  dealing  with  Poor  Law  children,  but  might,  if  carelessly  managed,  become 
the  very  worst. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  there  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  a  great  improvement  in  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  Homes,  and  the 
foster-parents  have  willingly  adapted  themselves  to  the  present  standard,  which  is  that 
of  a  respectable  working  man's  home. 

The  first  children  were  boarded-out  about  18 — ,  and  the  last  two  to-day. 

I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the  most  successful.  There  have,  of  course, 
l)een  failures,  but  very  few,  considering  the  large  number — about  1,366 — who  have  been 
l)oarded-out.  Not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  these  have  been  returned  to  the  workhouse, 
:and  many  of  this  number  from  physical  defects,  which  rendered  them  unable  to  earn  their 
living. 

T.P.,  brought  up  in  *  *  ,  went  to  America  in  18 — ,  got  work  in  a  store,  turned 
out  very  well,  had  in  time  a  store  of  bis  own.    He  married  happily. 

M.MK.,  boarded-out  in  18 —  with  two  sisters  in  *  *  ,  they  now  live  in  *  *  . 
M.  is  still  with  them.    They  say  she  is  such  a  comfort. 

M.  and  A.B.,  boarded-out  in  18 —  with    *    *    jj^    *    *    _  married,  and  A. 

lived  on  with  her  foster-mother,  who  moved  to  *  *  on  account  of  A.  who  worked  in 
the  factory.  A.  died  in  19 — having  been  ill  for  nearly  two  years,  lovingly  nursed  and 
kept  by  her  foster  mother. 

S.MG.,  18  —  J.S.,  M.G.,  B.M.,  M.D.,  M.K.  and  M.MC,  all  brought  up  in  this  house. 
Three  of  them  now  working  live  on  with  their  foster-mother.  M.K,  and  M.MC.  are  at 
school.    All  tarned  out  well. 

31.  and  T.B.,  with  Mrs.     *     *     ,  came  out  quite  young.    M.  died  at  the  age  of  20.  * 

"I.  has  been  doing  well  in       *       *       for  ten  years. 

L  L.  came  out  when  she  was  2^  ;  she  is  now  20,  still  in  this  home  doing  well, 

E.D.,  a  reeler,  and  M.B.,  schoolchild,  in  this  same  house.    E.  was  earning  lis.  2d. 
a  week,  which  she  handed  to  her  foster-parent,  just  as  the  children  of  the  family  do. 
W.K.  came  out  quite  a  child  to  Miss     *    *    ,  still  with  foster-mother.    Now  20. 
M.H.,  in  same  home  since  a  child,  doing  well. 

M.C,  6^.6^.  off  the  books,  doing  well.  '  * 

E.  and  M.MC.  (MC.  foster-parents'  name).    E.  died  in  18— ,    M.  still  lives  on  with 
ioster-father,  who  is  now  old  and  past  work, 

S.B.  was  a  cook  with  good  wages,  very  steady  and  respectable.  Foster-parents 
<lied  many  years  ago,    (S.  was  mentally  disturbed  for  a  good  many  years.    Now  well.) 

S.,  R.,  and  M.MC.,  S,  happily  married,  now  bringing  up  well  two  boarded-out 
children.  R.  married,  doing  well,  M,  works  in  the  mill.  She  and  two  other  boarded- 
'Out  girls  have  a  house  between  them. 

F.  K.,  driving  a  milk  cart  for  several  years.  Is  most  esteemed  by  his  employer. 
J.,  M.,  E.  and  W.F.  went  with  foster-mother  to    *    *    .     Three  girls  went  to 

service.  J.  married  well.  M.  and  E.  have  been  in  the  same  place  for  many  years.  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  M.  came  over  to  see  the  old  place,  her  mistress  giving  her  a  holiday 
to  take  the  trip.    W.  went  into  the       *       *  Navy. 

S.J.B.,  trained  in  *  *  infirmary,  came  back  to  *  *  ,  was  in  *  *  Hospital 
.-and  did  private  nursing.    Then  went  out  as  a  missionary  nurse  to     *     *     ,     *     *  . 

T.L.,  gentleman's  servant  in    *    *    ,  came  home  with  his  master  to  England.  He 
allowed  him  to  come  over  to  see  the  old  home.    Had  salary  of  £100.    Returned  to 
*     *     with  his  master. 

J. C,  ordained,  now  a  missionary  in      *     *  -  '  . 
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Two  sisters  just  off  the  books,  are  bringing  in  £1  a  week  to  their  foster-parent,  and 
are  in  a  very  happy  home. 

R.M.O.,  in  good  employment,  is  constantly  improving  himself  by  attending  classes  at 
the  Technical  Institute. 

J.W.f  Typewriter  in  an  ofl&ce  in  the  City. 

W.C.  and  J.B.  worked  for  several  years  in  gardens.  Now  in  *  *  doing  well. 
Paid  back  the  passage  money. 


No.  237. 

Urban:  237.  I  visited    *    *    Union  on    *    *    ,  accompanied  by  Dr.    *    *   .    The  number 

of  inmates  was  2,822,  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 805  sick,  1,142  aged  and 
infirm,  479  children  under  fifteen,  139  lunatics,  34  mothers  with  children  indoor,  223 
other  classes.  There  were  137  admissions  during  the  week,  and  150  discharges.  The 
site  is  too  small  for  further  extensions  and  there  are  two  long  one-storied  temporary  build- 
ings filled  with  infirm  women  which  are  really  unfit  for  use.  The  children's  nursery  is 
very  good.  The  hospital  wards  are  being  greatly  improved  by  making  more  window 
space  and  by  plastering  the  walls.  The  sick  seem  to  be  well  cared  for,  and  medical 
attention  is  good  compared  with  *  *  Workhouse.  It  is  very  good  throughout.  All 
through  the  establishment  there  is  evidence  of  much-  better  administration. 


Urban  :  236 
{contd.). 


No.  238.  ^  ^  ^      ■  '  ■ 

A  Commissioner  visited  the  Maternity  Home  in  *  *  .  It  is  a  non-sectarian 
home,  managed  by  a  Committee  of  ladies.  The  most  useful  part  of  the  work  seems  to  be 
that  connected  with  first  cases.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  refuge  cases 
passing  through,  and  just  making  use  of  the  place  for  a  night's  shelter.  They  come 
"  when  the  relieving  officer  is  in  a  bad  temper,  and  will  not  give  them  a  line  for  the  Union." 

The  "  first  cases  "  come  mostly  through  private  people  ;  clergy,  ladies,  etc.  Very 
few  from  the  Union.  There  is  no  system  of  looking  after  the  Union  cases,  and  Guardians 
would  not  send  them  officially,  but  once  or  twice  a  lady  Guardian  has  paid  for  a  case  pri- 
vately. The  girls  are  expected  to  pay  5s.  a  w^eek,  and  most  of  them  manage  this.  Last 
year  their  payments  amounted  to  £128  13s.,  and  there  were  seventy-three  admissions. 
They  are  taken  for  varying  times,  sometimes  as  long  as  six  months  before,  if  they  have 
been  turned  out  of  home,  and  are  kept  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  leave.  Many  go  back 
to  their  friends,  others  get  employment.  The  babies  are  boarded-out,  a  visitor  being 
attached  to  the  home  who  looks  after  this.  Six  babies  out  of  sixty-four  died  last  year, 
and  two  mothers.  The  staff  consists  of  the  matron,  her  assistant,  and  four  probationers. 
The  home  is  recognised  by  the  Central  Midwives'  Board,  but  not  the  lady  doctor  attached 
to  it ;  so  the  nurses  attend  lectures  at  the  Union  and  thus  qualify.  The  home  consists  of 
four  rather  dilapidated  little  houses,  in  a  quiet  no-thoroughfare.  The  rooms  are  small 
and  badly  in  need  of  paint  and  paper,  but  there  seems  to  be  everything  that  is  necessary. 
The  matron  impressed  me  as  a  most  excellent  person,  and  doing  splendid  work. 
She  says  there  is  no  other  home  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 

The  girls  themselves  do  all  the  housework.  The  cost  in  addition  to  their  payments 
is  met  by  subscriptions.  There  is  no 'law  in  Ireland  to  enable  them  to  get  any  payment 
from  the  fathers  of  the  children.  If  parents  or  employers  can  show  a  loss  of  service  they 
can  get  compensation. 

The  matron  remarked  in  passing  that  the  girls  who  went  wrong  a  second  time 
wore  generally  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse. 


No.  289. 

Urban:  239.  Union  area  169,732  acres.    Population  in  19—  about  133,000  (declining). 

Rateable  value  £2  His.  Od.  per  head.  On  the  date  of  our  visit,  indoor  poor 
numbered  2,272.  The  numbers  on  out-relief  we  did  not  ascertain,  but  pauperism  is 
evidently  increasing.  The  return  presented  to  the  Guardians  show^ed  an  increase  of 
fourteen  on  the  corresponding  week  in  19 — ,  and  of  thirty-nine  on  the  previous  week. 
We  were  supplied  with  the  figures  for  the  week  ended  *  *  19 — .  Indoor  jDOor, 
.  2,121.  On  out-relief,  2,«9G.  In  institutions,  1 33.  Total  4,950  (37  per  cent,  of  population). 
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We  attended  tne  Board  meeting.  About  twenty  to  thirty  Guardians  were  present.  Urban 
The  applications  for  out-relief  were  dealt  with  first.  The  method  of  procedure  was 
as  follows  : — When  a  case  was  called  the  Guardian  for  the  district  advanced  to  the 
Chairman's  desk  as  advocate  of  the  applicant,  stating  the  needs  and  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  Guardian  answering  the  questions  put  by  the  Chairman,  the  applicant 
listening  in  silence  to  the  discussion.  Every  application  was  supported  by  the  Guar- 
dian for  the  district  in  which  the  applicant  resided,  except  in  one  instance  when  the 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians  stated  that  the  applicant  was  ineligible  for  relief  on  the  grounds 
of  residence  in  a  labourer's  cottage.  The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  methods  : — 
An  inmate  about  forty  years  of  age  applied  to  the  Guardians  for  assistance.  One  Guar- 
dian, who  knew  her  well,  without  waiting  to  hear  what  she  desired,  proposed  that  she 
should  receive  3s.  a  week  out-relief.  Another  Guardian  supported  this  course  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  much  cheaper  to  give  a  few  shillings  out-relief  than  to  keep  such  a 
•  woman  in  the  house.  This  view  obtained  general  support ;  at  length  the  Chairman 
was  allowed  to  speak  ;  he  asked  the  woman  what  she  wanted  ;  she  explained  that  she 
did  not  want  out-relief  at  all,  but  she  wanted  a  few  shillings  to  buy  a  basket  and  stock 
so  that  she  could  "  earn  her  living  by  hawking  "  :  after  much  desultory  conversation  one 
of  the  Guardians  undertook  to  collect  the  necessary  funds.  We  gathered  that  appli- 
cants, when  desiring  out-relief,  apply  to  the  Guardian  of  the  district  who  gives  a  note  of 
recommendation  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  relieving  officer  usually  gives  pro- 
visional relief  in  kind  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  when  the  procedure  above 
described  obtains.  As  soon  as  the  out-relief  cases  had  been  disposed  of  one  of  the 
Guardians  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  Board  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  members 
had  lost  his  son  since  the  last  meeting.    The  adjournment  was  carried  unanimously. 

We  examined  the  application  and  report  books  of  the  relieving  officers  and  found 
that  very  few  particulars  are  entered  ;  that  they  keep  no  record  of  cases  in  any  other 
book,  neither  do  they  keep  a  diary.  The  whole  system,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  seemed 
to  us  lax  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Guardians  leave  little  or  no  power  in  the  hands  of 
relieving  officers.  They  have  scarcely  patience  to  listen  to  any  recommendations  which 
the  relieving  officers  have  to  make,  the  result,  of  course,  is  that  relieving  officers  take 
but  little  interest  in  their  work,  for  the  Guardians  attach  little  or  no  importance  to 
inquiry  or  investigation. 

*  *  was  present  with  several  other  Guardians  while  we  were  examining  the 
relieving  officers'  books.  He  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the  whole  system.  He 
said  in  the  presence  of  the  other  Guardians  that  outdoor  relief  given  in  money  by  the 
Board  "gets  back  to  the  Guardians  in  some  way  or  another."  He  advocated  relief 
in  kind  to  be  distributed  only  from  a  central  store.  During  the  three  years  that  he 
had  been  a  Guardian  no  person  had  been  to  him  for  a  ticket  for  relief.  These  some- 
what astounding  statements  were  not  challenged  with  any  show  of  earnestness  by  the 
other  Guardians,  and  the  impression  left  on  us  was  that  they  could  not  be  denied. 

The  workhouse  was  overcrowded  in  every  part ;  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  accommodation  provided.  The  table  appended  shows  the  numbers  and 
classification  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  Under  the  heading  "  Hospital  and 
School  Assistants  "  are  168  females  and  sixty-two  males  employed  as  wardswomen  and 
wardsmen,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  are  seven  "  women  in  charge  of  children  in 
hospital." 

All  the  children  are  housed  and  educated  in  schools  within  the  workhouse 
grounds,  with  the  exception  of  orphans  and  deserted  children  to  the  number  of  169, 
who  are  boarded  out  within  the  Union.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  516 
children  receiving  indoor  relief,  of  these,  sixty-two  were  in  the  nursery,  and  of  the 
remainder,  454,  no  less  than  201  were  in  hospital.  The  accommodation  for  sick  children 
is  both  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient.  In  the  *  *  Hospital  there  were  eighty-three 
children  nursed  and  attended  by  two  nuns  on  day  duty  and  one  nurse  on  night  duty, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  inmates.  A  day-room  in  the  boys'  ward  was  used  (1)  as  a 
dining-room  for  the  boys  not  confined  to  bed  and  (2)  as  an  isolation  ward  for  six  boys 
suffering  from  divers  diseases. 

There  is  also  in  the  grounds  a  wood  and  iron  building  isolated  from  the  school  and 
from  *  *  Hospital,  accommodating  about  forty  boys,  in  charge  of  one  paid  attendant 
assisted  by  inmates  of  the  workhouse.     The  boys  were  suffering  from  divers  diseases 
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Urban  :  230  e.ff.,  Ophthalmia,  ringworm,  and  other  skin  complaints.  The  boys  were  badly  attended 
{contf/.).  g^j^j  there  was  much  overcrowding.    They  associate  quite  freely.    Isolation  according" 

to  ailment  is  impossible,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  convey  one  to  the  other  the 
various  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  from  which  they  suffer.  We  asked  the  nurse- 
in-charge  if  it  were  not  desirable  to  classify  the  cases  and  she  replied  "  Yes,  but  w& 
have  nowhere  else  to  put  them."  Some  of  the  ophthalmic  cases  were  in  a  pitiable- 
condition.    The  children  could  scarcely  see  at  all  and  could  not  look  at  the  light. 

Schools. — In  the  girls'  and  infants'  school  there  were  163  children  taught  by  two 
nuns,  three  lay  teachers,  and  one  industrial  superintendent,  assisted  in  their  domestic 
duties  by  female  inmates.  The  children  seemed  to  be  fairly  healthy  and  neatly  clad.. 
In  the  boys'  school  for  eighty  boys  there  were  one  schoolmaster  and  two  assistants  ; 
all  the  boys  were  not  on  the  school  register — an  omission  to  which  a  school  Inspector 
would  take  very  great  exception,  for  they  might  escape  all  examinations — and  some  of 
the  bigger  boys  were  employed  in  domestic  duties. 

Male  Imbecile  Wards. — These  were  fairly  clean,  but  overcrowded  and  understaffed. 
There  was  only  one  attendant  on  day  duty.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  during  off-duty 
time  the  patients  are  in  charge  of  three  pauper  assistants. 

Female  Imbecile  Wards. — There  were  over  100  inmates  with  two  paid  attendants 
on  day  duty,  and  one  on  night  duty,  assisted  by  twenty-three  sane  inmates.  The  beds 
and  wards  were  very  clean  and  the  inmates  seemed  comfortable. 

Infirm  Men's  Rarilion.  — In  this  block  there  were  about  300  inmates.  Most  of  the 
men  were  in  the  yard  or  in  the  day-room,  which  is  a  narrow  lean-to  shed  running  the. 
length  of  two  sides  of  the  yard.  No  occupation  whatever  is  provided  and  the  men  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  inattention.  They  were  not  all  aged  men,  some  were  appar- 
ently under  forty,  suffering,  we  were  told,  from  infirmity.  For  this  block  there  are  only 
two  paid  attendants,  both  on  day  duty.  We  saw  only  one  dormitory,  accommodating: 
eighty-five,  eighty-one  of  whom  slept  on  the  floor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  suck 
an  arrangement  lends  itself  to  most  objectionable  overcrowding. 

Infirm  Women's  Wards.- — These  were  more  comfortable  and  clean  than  the  men's; 
wards.  There  were  over  200  infirm  inmates,  with  two  paid  attendants,  both  on  day 
duty.  We  were  told  that  there  were  fifty-five  able-bodied  women  in  these  wards  asi 
assistants. 

Hosfitals. — ^There  are  separate  hospitals  for  Protestants  and  for  Catholics  ;  the^ 
Protestants  are  nursed  by  deaconesses ;  the  Catholics  by  nuns.  The  staff  is 
altogether  inadequate.  The  buildings  are  very  inconvenient  and  lacking  in  sanitary 
arrangements.  Detailed  description  is  needless,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
Catholic  women's  hospital  has  only  four  nuns  on  day  duty  and  two  nurses  on  night 
duty  for  over  300  sick  patients.  There  are  over  twenty  able-bodied  inmates  as- 
wardsmaids.  It  may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  that  most  of  the  duties  which, 
belong  to  a  trained  nurse  are  performed  by  inmates  and  that  many  of  these  duties  are- 
neglected.  The  nun  in  charge  told  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
inmates  with  such  a  staff.  This  statement  applies  equally  to  the  sick  inmates  in  every 
part  of  the  hospitals.  Most  of  the  wards  are  unsuitable  for  sick  patients,  and  every- 
where there  was  serious  overcrowding.  One  of  the  men's  wards  is  situated  under- 
ground and  is,  besides  being  overcrowded,  unclean.  Speaking  generally,  the  best  use 
is  not  made  of  the  premises. 

Sick  Children's  Nursery. — There  were  twenty-two  sick  children  in  these  wards 
attended  to  by  one  trained  nurse  by  day  and  one  by  night.  The  arrangements  fo 
washing  the  children  are  primitive.  There  is  no  hot  water  except  what  is  heated  in 
pan  on  an  open  fire  ;  there  is  no  bath.  There  are  several  able-bodied  inmates  employe 
as  assistants.  One  of  them  in  answer  to  (juestions  said  she  had  been  there  over  tw 
years  and  had  never  had  a  bath.  The  nurse  never  gets  a  bath  on  the  premises  ;  sh 
has  to  go  to  the  public  baths. 

Healthy  Children's  Nursery. — This  ward  is  a  long  one  with  windows  on  one  sid 
only,  high  above  the  floor.  There  are  seats  without  backs  against  the  walls,  two  ope 
fireplaces  in  the  blank  wall  side  ;  a  wicker  cradle  filled  with  straw  is  provided  fo 
each  child,  and  three  or  four  cupboards  in  which  to  put  pots  and  pans.  At  one  end 
of  the  nursery  there  is  a  small  room  divided  from  the  main  ward  by  a  dwarf  partition ; 
in  this  room  there  are  three  lavatory  basins  with  cold  water  only.  Each  mother  look 
after  her  own  child.    She  keeps  her  own  towel — such  as  it  is, — a  piece  of  rag  and 
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piece  of  soap,  (rolled  up  in  the  towel)  in  the  straw  under  the  child.  There  is  no  hot  Urban :  239 
water  except  what  is  heated  on  the  fire  in  a  small  pan  or  what  they  fetched  from  the  {('ontd.). 
laundry  some  distance  away  across  a  yard.  There  were  three  tin  portable  baths  in 
the  room,  none  of  which  would  hold  water.  On  asking  the  attendant  where  the 
children  were  washed  she  replied  "  in  baths  in  the  ward  "  ;  she,  however,  could  only 
produce  one  bath,  which  she  fetched  from  a  room  upstairs.  It  was  ultimately  admitted 
that  ordinary  buckets  were  used  for  the  purpose  and  that  several  children  were  often 
washed  in  the  same  water.  Such  arrangements  seem  to  encourage  idleness,  neglect, 
uncleanliness,  and  of  course  the  children  suffer  very  seriously. 


*   *  UNION. 


Able-bodied  Males  -  -  -  ,  , 
,,  Females  .  .  .  . 
Nursery  Women  -  -  -  -  . 
Women  in  charge  of  children  in  Hospital 
Hospital  and  School  Assistants,  Females 
„  „  „  Males  - 

Nursery  Children  ----- 

Male  School  

Female  School  

Infant  School-  -  .  .  -  . 
As;ed  and  Infirm  Males  -       -       -  - 

„  „  Females 

Adult  Males  in  Hospital 
Boys  „     -       '       -  - 

Adult  Females 
Children 


168 
6 


385 
30 
548 
171 


18 
46 
43 
7 

230 

62 
80 
53 
110 
277 
212 


1,131 


.Sick  in  Fever  Hospital 
Convalescent 
Mother  in  Charge  - 
Children  at  Nurse  - 


11 
4 


Total  - 


15 
169 


2,272 


Lunatics. 

In  Male  Infirmary  and  Hospital  -       -       -  35 

In  Female    „  „  ...  22 

In  Female  Lunatic  Ward        -  ...  3 

In     „  „       Hospital    -  -       -       -  107 


167 


Separation  Ward. 


In  Hospital  45 

In  Infirmary   -       -       -       .       -       -  .7 

In  Able-bodied  9 

Nurses  - 

Children  -  7 

Total  69 


In  House  last  year       ...  2,258 
present       -       -       -  2,272 


Difierence 

14 

More 

In  the  Hospital  last  year 

1,129 

present 

1,134 

Difference 

5 

More 

In  House  last  week       -       -  2,233 
present       -       -  2,272 


Difference      -      -  39  More 


In  Hospital  last  week    -       -  1,099 
present       -       -,  1,134 


Difference      -      -         35  More 
Deaths  during  the  week  ended    *    *    19  ,=7 

429. 
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No.  240. 

I  visited  out-relief  cases  with,  the  relieving  oificer,  who  has  been  twenty-eight 
years  at  the  work.  Until  three  years  ago  there  was  no  out-relief  given  except 
to  cases  which  could  not  be  moved.  Since  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  visited  *  * 
it  has  increased  rapidly,  and  continues  to  do.  He  showed  me  from  his  books  that  he 
he  is  giving  more  than  double  what  he  was  in  19 — .  He  considers  it  a  great  misfortune, 
and  is  certain  that  the  people  would  have  been  just  as  well  off  without  it.  It  only 
means  that  people  who  used  to  help  privately  now  get  the  cases  put  on  to  out-relief  and 
stop  their  own  help.  To  one  old  man  whom  I  saw  the  neighbouring  giocer  used  to  take 
his  dinner  every  day  ;  now  he  no  longer  does  so.  The  clergy  and  ministers  are 
especially  active  in  sending  their  former  cases  to  the  Board,  and  so  saving  their  poor's  fund 

The  majority  of  applications  are  made  to  individual  Guardians  in  the  first  instance, 
and  not  to  the  relieving  officer.  All  the  relief  is  given  in  kind,  without  exception,  as  they 
would  drink  money.  An  order  is  given  on  local  grocers  ;  neither  tea  nor  meat  are  allowed, 
except  by  doctor's  orders. .  Paupers  come  for  their  relief  to  the  dispensary,  if  too  ill  they 
send  neighbours,  sometimes  children. 

I  thought  the  cases  on  the  whole  well  selected,  and  living  in  nice  little  homes.  The 
houses  are  good,  and  in  good  repair.  One  old  man,  over  ninety,  lives  in  a  very  dirty 
neglected  room,  with  no  one  to  look  after  him  ;  he  is,  however,  fairly  active  and  might  be 
cleaner  if  he  cared  to.  He  belongs  to  an  Orange  society  which  helps  him  "  whiles," 
and  gets  3s.  relief.  He  declined  this  when  first  offered,  but  it  was  pressed  upon  him,  and 
he  finally  yielded. 

1  saw  two  cases  of  widows  with  children.  One  of  these  has  three  children  ;  she  gets 
4s.  from  the  Board,  and  goes  out  charing  every  other  day  ;  when  she  is  out  a  little  niece 
comes  in  to  look  after  the  children.  The  home  was  nicely  kept,  and  the  children  quite 
remarkably  fat  and  rosy. 

The  other  widow  has  six  children  and  6s.  relief.  The  eldest  girl  has  just  gone  to 
work  in  the  mill,  a  boy  of  thirteen  is  a  cripple  and  hopes  to  get  into  a  home  where  he  will 
be  taught  a  trade  ;  the  four  younger  ones  were  very  dirty,  and  not  healthy  looking.  The 
mother  is  a  nice-looking  young  woman  ;  she  only  goes  out  to  work  one  day  in  the  week. 
She  did  not  apply  for  rehef  for  some  time  after  her  husband's  death,  as  her  friends  were 
able  to  help  her. 

The  old  women  were  mostly  earning  something.  One  minded  children,  another 
baked  scones  and  oatcakes,  and  evidently  did  a  good  business,  but  would  not  admit  that 
there  was  any  profit  in  it.  She  has  a  lodger  upstairs,  another  old  woman  on  relief  ;  she 
(the  baker)  gets  4s.  a  week  on  the  ground  that  she  charges  no  rent  to  the  lodger,  but  the 
lodger,  who  gets  3s.  only,  told  us  she  pays  Is.  rent.  My  own  impression  was  that  the  4s. 
woman  gets  her  relief  on  false  pretences  and  the  rent  as  well.  The  relieving  officer  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  between  them. 

I  went  over  the  dispensary  with  the  relieving  officer. 
Form  43. 

ORDER  CHECK   BOOK  FOR  OUTDOOR   RELIEF  IN  KIND. 
No.  300.  ♦       ♦       Union.  Relief  District  No.  2 

 of  

is  hereby  authorised  to  obtain  Relief  in  Kind  as  follows  : — 


Nature  of  goods  ordered. 


Bread 
Sugar 
Oatmeal  - 

Indian  Meal  or  Flour 

Flour 

Potatoe*  . 

Sweet  Milk 

Salt 

Buttermilk 


Quantity. 


Price. 
£      s.  d. 


Whether  to  be  supplied 
Daily  or  once  for  the  Week. 


TOTAL 
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The  Goods  hereby  ordered  may  be  obtained  from  any  Trader  (who  is  not  a  Guardian)  at  the  Uj-ijan  •  240 
option  of  the  poor  person  in  whose  favour  the  Order  is  issued.  (^contd )' 

The  Trader  will  receive  payment  of  the  amount  on  this  Order  being  presented  to  the  Relieving 
Officer,  with  the  above  Certificate  and  Receipt  duly  signed.  In  order  to  enable  the  Relieving  Officer  to 
bring  the  Amount  into  his  Accounts  for  the  week,  this  Order  must  be  presented  to  him  for  payment 
not  later  than  the  Saturday  following  its  issue. 

Dated  this  day  of  190  , 


.Relieving  Officer. 


CERTIFICATE  AND  RECEIPT  OF  TRADER. 
(To  be  filled  up  and  Signed  by  the  Trader.) 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  supplied  the  above-named  Poor  Person  with  the  goods  above-mentioned,  and 
I  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  above  Amount. 

Signature  and  Postal 
Address  of  Trader. 

Dated  this  day  of  190  , 


!  "  '  -  No.  241. 

In  company  with.  Dr.    *    *    I  visited  the  schools  of  the    *    *    Union.     Although  241. 
separate  from  the  workhouse  they  are  within  the  same  curtilage.     The  children  are 
housed  in  wooden  structures  some  twenty-six  years  old  built  so  as  to  harbour  insects 
of  various  kinds. 

In  the  boys'  school  there  were  forty-nine  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  a 
master  and  an  assistant.  The  boys  seemed  dirty  and  uncared  for.  In  many  cases 
their  boots  were  dilapidated  and  were  not  watertight.  Sixteen  were  found 
by  Dr.  *  *  to  be  suffering  from  "  bad  eyes,"  mostly  ophthalmia,  two  had  itch — one 
ringworm.  The  feet  and  stockings  of  three  or  four  were  dirty.  They  are  bathed  once  a 
week.  There  is  no  hot  water  and  as  many  as  possible  are  bathed  in  the  same  water. 
The  boys'  dormitory  was  dirty  and  untidy.  In  the  winter  months  when  the  schools  are 
full,  the  boys  sleep  two  and  even  three  in  a  bed.  The  sanitary  appliances  both  indoor 
and  out  are  most  inadequate.  No  information  is  available  as  to  the  success  or  failure 
in  after-life  of  these  neglected  boys.  The  Guardians  take  little  or  no  interest  in  them. 
The  school  Inspectors'  Eeports  as  regards  their  education  showed  signs  of  some  improve- 
ment, but  the  educational  appliances  (maps,  desks,  etc.)  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
boys  were  at  play  in  a  muddy  yard,  and  much  dust  and  grit  must  blow  into  the  boys' 
eyes  in  dry  weather,  aggravating  as  it  would  seem  tendencies  to  ophthalmia. 

Girls. 

On  the  girls  side  were  thirty-four  girls  and  thirty  infants  under  the  charge  of  a  head- 
mistress and  an  infant  mistress.  Eight  girls  and  seven  infants  were  suffering  from  oph- 
thalmia. The  arrangements  were  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  in 
the  boys'  department.  The  headmistress  has  no  system  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
girls  after  they  leave,  and  could  give  little  or  no  information  as  to  their  careers. 

The  Inspector's  Reports  as  regards  the  children's  education  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  impression  left  by  our  visit  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  depressing  as  that  left  by 
the  boys'  school.  The  condition  of  the  children  seemed  so  serious  as  almost  to  require 
investigation  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Guardians  visit  the  schools  about 
once  in  four  months. 

We  also  visited  the  infectious  hospital  under  the  charge  of  the  Guardians.  These 
buildings  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay  owing  to  neglect.  The  staff  consists  of  two  sisters 
and  one  nurse  (trained  in  the  County  Infirmary. )  In  one  of  the  wards,  a  dark  and  miserable 
place  were  eight  or  nine  children  suffering  from  measles,  and  in  another  ward  one  young 
woman  recovering  from  scarlet  fever  who  is  shortly  to  be  transferred  for  her  confinement 
to  the  infirmary.  There  are  no  suitable  arrangements  for  bathing  the  patient.  The 
sanitary  appliances  are  inadequate.  The  Guardians  have  been  considering  for  some 
time  past  the  subject  of  structural  alteration  and  improvement,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  evidence  which  their  engineer  gave'  at  the  inquiries  on  the  bomb  outrage  at  *  *, 
the  consideration  of  this  question  has  been  postponed  indefinitely  for  the  Guardians 
refuse  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  Mr.  *  *  .  The  result  is  that  the  building  is  falling 
429.  2  T  2 
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Urban  :  241  very  rapidly  to  pieces.  A  certain  number  of  helpers  chosen  from  the  able-bodied  in  the 
(cordd.).  workhouse  are  sent  daily  to  perform  the  rough  work  of  the  institution.    They  return  to 

the  House  to  sleep.    We  found  three  of  them  smoking  in  front  of  a  fire  in  one  of  the 

wards  waiting  till  five  o'clock,  their  hour  of  return. 

We  also  visited  the  *  *  Infirmary.  This  institution  was  originally  a  leper 
hospital  founded  by  *  *  and  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  trans- 
formed in  18 —  into  a  general  hospital.  It  is  under  the  control  and  superintendence 
of  Dr.  *  *  ,  an  able  and  efiicient  officer  who  enjoys,  we  were  told,  considerable  reputation 
as  a  successful  operator.  Speaking  as  laymen  the  hospital  seemed  well  and  carefully 
administered  owing,  we  were  led  to  think,  to  Dr.  *  *  'g  ^eal  and  capacity.  The  hospital 
is  supported  according  to  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ended  19 — ,  as  follows  : — 

;   ,       ■■         i    ,  £    s.  d. 

By  endowments  -       -79 123 

By  subscriptions  3 69  16  6 

Grant  from    *    *    Borough  Council        .       .       .       .  400    0  0 

Grant  from    *    *    County  Council   400    0  0 

By  patients'  payments      -       -       -       -       -       -       -  381  18  4 

By  fees  earned  by  nurses  from  private  work  ...  248  0  4 
And  other  small  sums. 
The  governors  are  appointed  by  the  subscribers,  by  the  *  *  Borough  and  County 
Councils  and  by  the  doctors  of  the  staff.  *  *  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  recon- 
stitution  of  this  hospital.  The  operating  room  seemed  well  adapted  for  its  purpose  and  a 
large  number  of  cases  from  the  neighbourhood  both  free  and  paying  are  treated  every 
year.  A  considerable  number  of  nurses  are  trained  in  this  hospital  and  are  doing,  we  were 
told,  good  work  in  the  infirmaries  of  Ireland.  There  is  an  out-patient  department,  but 
there  is  no  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law.  Many  patients  we  were  informed  were  treated 
sometimes  in  the  out-patient  department  and  sometimes  by  the  dispensary  doctor. 


■   ,  No.  242.  ' 

Workhouse. 

Urban :  242.  This  is  an  enormous  institution  covering  about  30  acres  of  ground  and  housing  from 

4,000  inmates  in  the  winter  to  about  3,500  in  the  summer. 

The  buildings  are  scattered  about  in  blocks  for  the  various  classes,  with  a  number 
of  wide  grass  courts  in  between.  Throughout  the  premises  were  air;^  and  clean  ;  much 
cleaner,  we  thought,  than  many  of  the  workhouses  we  visited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  * 

Classification  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  this  workhouse,  and  the 
best  idea  of  the  various  classes  and  their  numbers  will  be  obtained  from  the  following 
particulars  furnished  by  the  master  : — 


Numbers  on  *    *  Night  *    *  19 — . 


Class. 

Where  located. 

Numbers. 

134 

„     and  *    *       -       -  - 

608 

*    *  buildings  and  *    *        .       -  - 

340 

"Women's  yard,  &c.  

106- 

257 

t>  >» 

342 

21& 

Nursery  and  separation      -       -    ,  - 

44 

Total  healthy  and  infirm  classes 

2,046 

1 
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Class. 


Sick  adults 
Consumptives 
Sick  adults 
Lunatics 
Epileptics  - 
Sick  children 
Maternity  cases 
Fever  Hospital 
*  * 


Where  located. 


Main  infirmary  -       .       .  - 

>9  »  "  "  '  * 

Convalescent  department  - 

>)             »>  '  " 

»>             »>  "  " 

Children's  infirmary,  &c. 

Maternity  hospital     .  -  - 

Hospital    -       -       -  .  - 
*    *  .... 

Total  sick 

Total  in  the  workhouse  and     *  * 


Urban:  242 
Numbers,    (contd.  . 


749 
43 

348 
45 
71 

216 
21 

105 

261 


1,859 


3,905 


The  following  are  some  notes  on  various  departments  visited  : — 

Feeble  and  Infirm. 

Classification  by  character  in  the  workhouse  is  as  far  as  possible  carried  out,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  two  classes — -"  feeble  and  infirm,"  the  classification  implies  more  than 
appears  in  the  name,  inasmuch,  especially  on  the  men's  side,  amongst  the  "  feeble  "  are 
placed  the  better  charactered  men,  who  have  better  day-rooms,  better  sleeping  rooms, 
iaetter  clothes,  and  better  accommodation  than  the  worse  charactered  men  who  are  classed 
among  the  "  infirm."  We  went  through  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  feeble 
old  men.  The  dormitories  were  abnormally  large,  having  over  100  beds  in  the  dormitory 
we  saw,  but  there  were  windows  on  both  sides  and  ample  ventilation.  The  morning 
of  our  visit  was  a  bright  sunny  morning,  and  many  of  the  old  men  were  in  the  yards. 
The  actual  day-room  accommodation  consisted  of  two  rooms,  and  would  be  inadequate 
but  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  feeble  old  men  are  allowed  to  use  their  bedrooms  as 
sitting-rooms,  the  dormitory  being,  in  fact,  very  much  like  the  convalescent  ward  of 
a  large  hospital.  The  day-room  we  saw  was  a  fairly  large  room,  lit  almost  entirely  from 
above,  the  light  thus  obtained  made  the  room  very  cheerful.  There  was  a  library  in 
the  room,  and  in  contradistinction  to  what  we  saw  in  many  other  workhouses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  *  *  a  number  of  the  old  men  were  reading.  We  did  not  notice,  how- 
ever, any  other  occupation  for  them  than  reading.  The  same  classification  by  character 
as  between  the  "  feeble  and  infirm  "  class  extends  to  the  women,  but  not  quite  to  th& 
same  extent.  . 

Able-bodied  Men. 

These  are  employed  on  various  work,  some  at  stone -breaking,  some  at  road-making, 
and  some  at  ordinary  scrubbing,  cleaning,  and  work  in  connection  with  the  upkeep  of 
the  institution.  The  master  assured  us  that  the  men  worked  very  well  in  gangs,  and 
they  would  work  steadily  and  hard  for  a  full  days'  work  without  giving  any  trouble. 
He  thought  that  the  reason  why  they  failed  to  find  work  outside  was  in  many  cases  that 
the  temptation  to  drink  was  too  much  for  them.  Other  points  which  emerged  in  the 
course  of  our  conversation  with  the  master  were  that  regularly  every  winter  a  score  or 
more  of  painters  came  into  the  workhouse,  and  practically  did  the  painting  work  of  the 
whole  institution,  going  out  as  regularly  in  the  spring,  and  it  was  found  that  the  same 
men  came  back  year  after  year.  The  master  had  also  noticed  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  younger  men  who  came  into  the  workhouse,  i.e.,  men  below  60,  had  been 
soldiers. 

Young  Women. 

Classification  by  character  is  also  carried  out  in  this  division.  There  is  a  separate 
block  for  those  of  confirmed  immoral  habits,  and  for  unmarried  mothers  with  more  than 
one  child.  The  married  mothers  and  unmarried  mothers  with  one  child  are  kept  in 
another  separate  block.  We  were  informed  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  coming  in  for 
confinement  were  married  women. 
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[  Children. 
Urban:  242  Of  these,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  classification  list  embodied  in  this  Report,  there 

(contcl).  were  a  large  number.    We  inspected  the  infants'  room,  and  smaller  children,  who  on 

the  whole  seemed  healthy  and  happy,  but  perhaps  a  little  apathetic.  The  buildings 
in  which  they  were  housed  are  large  and  airy  and  separated  from  the  workhouse,  although 
on  the  same  side.  The  schools  are  inspected  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board 
of  Education,  whose  last  Report  we  saw,  and  which  was  very  satisfactory.  The  elder 
children,  especially  the  girls,  looked  exceedingly  healthy,  but  we  noticed  one  or  two  cases 
in  which  defective  eyesight  {e.g.,  squint,  sore  eyes,  etc.)  did  not  seem  to  have  had  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  remarkable  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  children  we  saw  we  did  not 
observe  one  with  spectacles.  We  understand,  however,  that  an  oculist  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  this  school. 

With  regard  to  occupations  found  for  the  boys,  we  understood  from  the  master  that 
it  was  generally  easy  .to  find  places  for  them  in  the  spinning  factories  in  the  town,  and 
they  then  earned  as  much  as  8s.  to  10s.  a  week  ;  some  arrangement  being  made  by  the 
employers  for  housing  the  boys  in  homes,  and  the  cost  of  their  board  being  deducted 
from  their  wages.  Recently,  however,  owing  to  the  short  time  in  the  *  *  factories, 
several  of  these  boys  have  been  returned  and  they  were,  although  over  15,  being  kept 
in  the  children's  department  until  other  places  could  be  found  for  them. 

The  girls  were  sent  out  to  service,  and  the  matron  informed  us  that  there  was  a  very 
great  demand  for  servants. 

Married  Couples. 

There  were  about  half-a-dozen  rooms  for  married  couples,  one  or  two  of  which  we 
saw.  I  understood  that  this  was  the  only  workhouse  in  Ireland  where  this  existed,  and 
the  master  made  the  astonishing  assertion  that  these  few  rooms  accommodated  the  whole 
of  the  old  married  couples  in  the  workhouse. 

Tramps. 

On  the  male  side  the  tramps  and  the  new  arrivals,  excluding  the  very  old  and  infirm 
men,  occupy  the  same  wards,  which  are  practically  receiving  wards.  These  were  of  a 
very  rough  kind,  but  infinitely  cleaner  than  any  of  the  tramp  wards  we  have  seen. 
Similarly,  on  the  female  side,  the  tramps  and  the  new  arrivals  occupy  the  same  ward 
ior  the  first  night  of  their  arrival. 

No.  243. 

Urban :  243.  We  visited  *    *  Union  on  *    *  . 

The  first  part  of  the  premises  visited  was  the  male  receiving  ward,  it  was  in  a 
most  dirty  condition  ;  the  woodwork  and  floors  had  the  appearance  of  being  strangers 
to  soap  and  water  ;  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  black  with  dust.  A  common  waiting- 
room,  about  eighteen  feet  square,  served  the  purpose  for  vagrants  and  for  those  waiting 
for  discharge  from  and  admission  to  the  house.  The  baths  were  divided  by  low  dwarf 
partitions  in  one  large  room,  through  which  everyone  must  pass  to  get  to  the  waiting 
room.  About  ten  men  were  in  the  room,  some  waiting  for  their  clothing  on  taking 
their  discharge,  several  vagrants  in  their  own  clothing,  and  one  man  waiting  for 
admission. 

,1  About  twenty-five  men  and  one  youth,  aged  sixteen,  w^ere  waiting  outside  on  a 

very  cold  day  to  see  the  doctor ;  they  were  called  into  the  porter's  room  one  at  a  time 
and  questioned  about  their  ailment,  their  names  and  the  prescriptions  were  entered 
in  a  book.  It  cannot  be  called  a  medical  examination.  The  able-bodied  men's  quarters 
are  very  dirty  ;  the  day  rooms  might  be  described  as  filthy.  A  number  of  men  were 
loitering  about  the  yards  and  sitting  in  the  day  rooms  doing  nothing.  No  work  seems  to 
be  provided  ;  there  were  only  four  men  teasing  fibre  in  one  of  the  day  rooms,  which  have 
several  broken  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows,  and  there  was  no  door  on.  J udging  by  the 
condition  of  the  wards  and  grounds  much  useful  employment  might  be  found  for  the 
men.  There  was  a  lack  of  proper  supervision.  The  dormitories  are  sadly  lacking  in 
sanitary  appliances.  The  hospitals  did  not  show  such  evidence  of  bad  management, 
but  everywhere  there  was  an  insufficient  number  of  officers  and  nurses.  The  female 
Roman  Catholic  hospital,  with  about  400  beds,  was  staffed  by  six  nuns  on  day  duty, 
and  two  nurses  by  night,  only  one  of  which  is  a  trained  nurse  ;  anyone  conversant  with 
workhouse  hospital  management  knows  what  such  a  small  staff  portends  ;  most  of  the 
attention  which  the  patients  receive  will  be  given  by  inmates.  In  the  table  appended 
herewith  it  shows  that  there  w^ere  in  the  week  previous  to  our  visit  359  sick  and 
75  healthy  inmates  in  the  female  hospital. 

The  same  state  of  things  obtain  in  the  male  Roman  Catholic  hospital,  there 
being  only  four  nuns  on  day  duty,  and  two  trained  nurses  by  night  for  213  sick 
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patients  and  60  healthy  inmates.  There  are  separate  buildings  provided  for  con-  Urban :  243 
sumptive  patients  of  both  sexes  ;  although  not  built  specially  for  this  class  of  patients  v*^^"''  )• 
they  were  not  unsuitable.  With  regard  to  the  staff  in  the  women's  wards  there  were 
two  nuns  on  day  duty  and  one  nurse  by  night  for  sixty  patients,  assisted  by  thirteen 
healthy  women.  In  the  men's  wards  there  were  sixty-two  patients  and  eighteen 
healthy  inmates  attended  by  two  nuns  by  day  and  one  nurse  by  night.  In  the  child- 
ren's hospital  there  were  137  patients  sufiering  from  all  kinds  of  ailments  attended 
by  two  nuns  by  day  and  two  trained  nurses  by  night,  assisted  by  twenty-four  healthy 
adult  inmates. 

In  the  time  at  our  disposal  it  was  impossible  to  visit  every  ward  in  the  many  piles 
of  buildings  nor  indeed  was  it  necessary  even  to  visit  every  separate  pavilion  had  we 
had  sufiicient  time  to  do  so.  The  impression  made  upon  our  minds  being  that  the  insti- 
tution is  far  too  large  to  be  even  tolerably  well  administered.  An  aggregation  of  over 
4,000  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  diverse  mental  and  physical  conditions  under  one 
master,  and  he  unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  assisted 
by  an  insufficient  staff,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  With  1,267  persons  classed  as  sick,  1,152 
as  infirm,  137  lunatics,  with  only  two  resident  medical  men  and  less  than  a  dozen  fully 
trained  nurses,  there  must  be  an  enormous  amount  of  unnecessary  misery  and 
suffering. 


*  *  UNION. 

State  of  the  House,  *    *  ,  19 — •. 


Department. 

Sick. 

Healthy. 

Infirm. 

Lunatics. 

Epileptic. 

All  others. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

*    *  Innrm  Male  .... 

- 

- 

17 

52 

- 

- 

- 

*    ^  innrra  reniale      -       -       -  . 

14 

- 

- 

71 

irrotestant  Male  Hospital     .       .  - 

64 

25 

Protestant  Female  Hospital  - 

69 

50 

- 

- 

68 

Male  Consumption  Hospital  - 

62 

18  " 

Koman  Catnolic  Male  Jdospital 

213 

60 

Eoman  Catholic  Female  Hospital  - 

3.59 

75 

Roman  Catholic  Children's  Hospital 

137. 

24 

Girls'  School  

26 

34 

135 

Boys'  School*  

7 

121 

Children's  Admission    -  - 

10 

10 

Infirm  Women  

25 

165 

Lying-in  Hospital  ----- 

16 

3 

8 

Auxiliary  No.  2  

33 

28 

15 

2 

32 

126 

45 

1 

31 

37 

57 

4 

Male  Lunatics  

17 

5 

24 

60 

Female  Lunatics  -  ... 

59 

2 

28 

78 

Male,  Healthy  

375 

¥emale,  Healthy  -       •       -       -  - 

242 

Garden  Infimary  

26 

405 

Orchard  Sheds     -       -    .  - 

20 

115 

13 

27 

19 

Auxiliary  No.  1  

4 

117 

Hospital  No.  2  

202 

25 

Female  Consumption  Hospital 

60 

13 

Total       -       -  •  - 

1,121 

146 

1,148 

231 

201 

1,152 

138 

73 

57 

♦  Thebo  boys  have  been  moved  to  *  *  Auxiliary  at  *  *  about  three  miles  from  the  workhouse. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  4,267,  making  4,146  persons  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
in  one  establishment  unJer  one  master.    For  list  of  situations  procured  for  boys,  vide  Appendix. 
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Urban  :  243 
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SlTTTATIOKS   PKOCTJEED  FOR  BoYS   OF  *     *  WoEKHQITSE  ScHOOL  DUEING  THE  ThEBE  YeARS 


Situations  procured  for  Boys  during  18 — . 

1.    T  F         to    T—  C  ,  barber,  J  

Street,  X  (former  pupil  of  this  school),  at  15s.  per 

quarter,  all  found.    T  F  now  in  J  's  Biscuit 

Pactorv. 

2     T         H  to  T  ,  dairyman,   B  Lane, 

X  ,  at  153.  per  quarter,  pU  found. 

3.  D  H  to  C  ,  barber,   T   Street, 

X  ,  at  15g.  per  quarter,  all  foimd.    Doing  well  since. 

Now  in  F  's,  A  •  Street,  with  two  other  ex-pupils 

of  this  school. 

4.  M- 

general  shop,  D  

found.    Now  Army. 

5.  J- 


bookmaker, 
per  quarter,  all 


to  C  ,  farmer,  P 

Co.,  at  153.  per  quarter,  all  found. 

6.  T  F          to  a   farmer,  D  

at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found. 

7.  P  D         to  D  ,  car-owner,  H— 

at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found.    Doing  well  since. 

8.  W  L         to  J          M  ,  Esq., 

B  ,  Co.  X  ,  at  £1  per  quarter,  all  found. 


K- 


Co.  X- 


-Road 


farmer. 


B- 


tol  a   farmsr,  G- 


Co.  X- 


at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found. 

10.  P          B  to  -R  ,  barber,  T  Street; 

X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found. 

11.  J         D  to  W  ,  R          Road,  X— 

as  messenger,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found. 

12.  L         B          to  C  ,  H  ,  Co.  M— 

at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  fourd.     Army  i.ow  (?) 

13.  r          C  to  M  ,  K  ,  Co.  X  ,  as 

messenger,  at  153.  per  quarter,  all  found. 

14.  J   H          to  W  dairyman    I  , 

Co.  X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found.    Now  Army  (?) 

Situations  procured  for  Boys  during  18 — . 

H          to  his   uncle,   barber,  M  's 

at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found.  Doing  well. 

R         to  T          C  ,  barber,  J  

at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found.  Employed 
s,  L   Street. 

—   H  to    W  ,    dairyman,  I  , 

X  .  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found.    There  still. 

xU.    T         M         to  K  ,  Esq.,  farmer,  Q  

tl"©.,  at  £1  per  quarter,  all  found. 

19.  J          M          to   L  ,    dairyman,    B  , 

Co.  X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all   found.  Well-off 

since.    Saving  and  investing  money. 

20.  P         H         to  C  ,  carpenter,  C  ,  Co. 

X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter.    Adopted  by  Mr.  C  . 

21.  L  C  to  a  barber.  N  Street,  X  , 

at  158.  per  quarter,  all  found    Army  (7). 


22.  E         K         to  Mr.  K  ,  P.  L.  G.,  grocer,' 

A         Street,  X  ,  as  messenger,  at  153.  per  quarter. 

Became  well-off.  Went  to  England  when  master  died, 
taking  mother  from  workhouse. 

23.  T         H          to  K  ,  Esq.,  farmer,  R  , 

Q  Co.,  at  £1  per  quarter,  all  found. 

24.  W  B   Post  Office  as  telegraph  mes- 
senger (X  ).    Too  much  walking  to  do.   Got  bad  feet. 

Went  to  barbering.  Man's  wages  now.  Comes  to  visit 
school  with  brother  (also  ex-pupil  this  school — now  in 

F  ,  A          Street).     Also  in  T  ,   South  K-  • 

Street,  P          McC  ,  President  *    *  Society,  and 

ex-pupil  this  school. 

Situations  Procured  for  Boys  durinq  19—. 

25.  W  B         to  C  ,  barber,  D  Street 

at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  foxmd.    Army  later. 

26.  P  McC—  to  a  farmer,  Co.  T  ,  at  15s. 

per  quarter,  all  found.    Now  with  farmer,  Co.  X  . 

27.  J  G  •  to  W         Brewery,  B  Street, 

X  .    Not  known  of  now. 

28.  J         M  ,  M  ,  Esq.,  solicitor,  H  

Street,  X  ,  as  page  and  footboy,  at  £1  per  quarter. 

Indoor  servant,  club,  St.  S  Green. 

29.  W  McG—  to   M  ,  coalman,  I— 

X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found. 

30.  R  McM  to  M  ;  Esq.,  farmer,  S— 

Co.  X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found. 

31.  E         F         to  W  ,  dairyman,  I  ,  Co, 

X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found. 

32.  J    McD  to  K  .  Esq.  A  

Street,  X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found.  Master 

died.  Boy  got  other  employment,  and  took  mother  and 
little  brother  from  workhouse.  Mother  died  since,  boy 
defraying  funeral  expenses, 

33.  J         K  •  to  T  C  ,  J  Street, 

X  ,  at  153.  per  quarter,  all  found.    Various  places 

since.    Took  mother  from  service  and  kept  her.  Now 

with   McC  ,   barber,   P  ,   X          (ex-pupil  this 

school),  who  has  two  shops  of  own  there.  McC— — 
left  this  school  in  18 —  apprentice  to  trade,  under  name 
of  C  .    C  also  ex-pupil. 

34.  A          P  to   C  ,  barber,  D  Street, 

X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found.    Was  lame.  Never 

returned  to  workhouse. 

35.  J   M— — -  to  a  tailor  in  C  Street, 

X  ,  at  15s.  per  quarter,  all  found.    Learn  trade. 

After  careful  inquiry  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  tho 
above-named  are  at  present  in  workhouse. 

I  beg  to  say,  I  have  been  ill  for  some  time  also. 


Schoolmaster. 


No.  244. 

Infirmary, 

Urban  :  244.  We  were  shown  over  by  two  men  resident  doctors  and  a  lady  doctor,  who,  however, 

was  not  exclusively  in  charge  of  the  women  patients.  Later  on  we  were  attended  by  the 
superintendent  and  nurse,  and  by  the  visiting  physician.  The  wards  appeared  to  be  very 
well  classified,  and  the  patients  well  attended,  with  an  adequate  staff  of  nurses.  There  was 
only  one  point  upon  which  any  serious  criticism  could  be  made.  On  entering  one  of  the 
huge  infirmary  wards,  I  asked  the  lady  doctor  what  would  be  done  in  case  of  fire.  She 
pointed  to  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  ward,  saying  there  was  a  staircase  down  which  escape 
could  be  made.  On  reaching  the  other  end  of  the  ward  we  asked  to  be  let  down.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  there  was  no  key,  and  it  had  to  be  fetched  from  the  far  end  of 
the  ward,  from  which  we  had  started.  We  went  down  only  to  find  that  both  doors  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  were  locked,  and  that  no  key  in  the  possession  of  any  of  the 
attendants  would  open  them.  It  would  appear  that  the  infirmary  would  be  better  equipped 
without  this  staircase  than  with  it  under  the  existing  conditions. 
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"We  tlien  went  on  and  visited  the  nurses  home.  It  struck  us  all  as  somewhat  bare  Urban 
and  comfortless  in  the  public  rooms,  but  the  sleeping  cubicles  of  the  nurses  were  models  ('"^"'^^O 
of  organisation  in  structure,  and  moderately  whW  kept,  although  rather  small  superficially. 
We  then  passed  on  to  the  maternity  wards — a  separate  building — the  newest  and  quite 
the  best  part  of  the  establishment.  The  rooms  were  lofty,  well-aired,  thoroughly  clean, 
comfortable,  and  well-equipped.  Here  again,  the  classification,  which  is  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  establishment,  was  carefully  adhered  to  ;  cases  being  divided  after  confine- 
ment for  removal  either  to  the  health  nursery  or  to  the  separate  nursery,  the  former  for 
married  women  and  first  cases. 

Relieving  Officers. 

After  the  Board  meeting,  I  took  the  senior  relieving  officer  into  the  Committee  room, 
and  had  a  talk  with  him  over  the  Application  and  Report  Book  about  his  work,  and  that 
of  his  colleagues.  He  attends  at  one  dispensary  from  10.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.,  and  at 
another  dispensary  from  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  His  work, is  much  simplified  by  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  settlement  has  been  abolished  in  Ireland,  although  it  is  felt  as  a  great  grievance 
that  whilst  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  are  never  sent  back  to  England  by  Ireland,  Irish 
paupers  are  constantly  being  landed  upon  them  from  England.  He  says  that  no  difficulty 
has  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  settlement.  Some  little  grievance  is  felt  owing  to  ex- 
pense, but  he  thought  it  was  dying  down. 

In  regard  to  the  visitation  of  his  applicants,  he  practicall}'  "  knows  all  his  applicants." 
This  is  the  favourite  phrase  I  find  amongst  relieving  officers  in  Ireland,  although  I  have 
not  been  able  to  verify  its  truth.  Accordingly,  his  visitation  is  practically  confined  to 
his  new  cases.  The  majority  of  cases  come  to  the  dispensary  for  their  relief,  so  that  beyond 
inquiring,  there  is  a  farther  limitation  of  his  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

With  regard  to  medical  orders,  or  red  lines,  and  black  lines,  as  they  call  them,  his 
average  is  about  sixty-five  black  attendances  at  the  dispensary,  and  about  fifteen  red 
attendances  at  patients'  homes.  Besides  this  he  would  have  about  fifteen  other  applicants 
for  relief  during  the  day.  But  he  has  known  the  numiber  of  black  lines  to  rise  to  100, 
and  the  number  of  red  rise  to  forty  in  the  same  day.  At  present  he  has  eighty-eight 
cases  on  his  book,  eighty  attend  the  dispensary,  and  eight  are  visited.  Nearly  all  these 
eight  are  blind, 

In  the  afternoon  I  met  Mr.  *  *  the  relieving  officer  of  another  dispensary  district,  and 
went  round  and  saw  about  a  dozen  of  his  cases.  More  than  half-a-dozen  of  these  were 
elderly  women  living  either  alone  as  in  two  cases,  with  lodgers  as  in  two  cases,  or  with 
daughters  as  in  three  cases.  It  was  only  in  two  of  them  that  I  found  the  home  satisfactory, 
and  clean,  but  in  all  of  them  there  was  much  of  what  we  describe  as  "  home  "  in  England. 
The  relief  seemed  barely  adequate  in  any  case.  Neither  the  applicants  nor  the  relieving 
officer  could  account  for  the  remaining  income.  In  all  cases  they  received  either  3s.  or 
2s.  6d.  a  week. 

I  then  visited  the  case  of  a  widow  with  four  boys,  the  youngest  of  tender  years,  and 
delicate  ;  the  other  three  of  school  age.  The  woman  was  in  receipt  of  6s.  a  week  from 
the  Guardians,  and  she  went  out  to  get  three  or  lour  days'  work  at  charing,  at  2s.  6d.  and 
her  food.  She  and  the  boys  looked  fairly  well  fed.  The  home  was  home-like  but  stuffy, 
and  not  very  well  kept.  This  case  appeared  to  be  quite  adequately  relieved,  except 
that  the  boy  of  two  years  old  seemed  a  suitable  case  for  bringing  up  in  the  country  rather 
than  under  the  very  unfavourable  town  conditions  in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  next  case  I  visited  was  that  of  an  old  man,  an  ex-gardener,  who  apparently  had 
y/ell-to-do  employers  who  still  kept  in  touch  with  him,  and  who,  I  should  have  expected, 
if  properly  approached,  would  have  afforded  all  the  reUef  that  was  necessary  by  charity 
instead  of  from  the  Poor  Law.  It  appears  he  goes  round  touting  for  work  for  his  son-in- 
law,  a  cobbler,  who,  according  to  his  daughter-in-law's  statement,  gets  very  little  work 
just  now,  owing  to  the  bad  times.  The  daughter-in-law  had  just  come  in  from  work 
at  the  mills,  and  was  eating  somewhat  wolfishly.  She  said  that  all  she  could  do  was 
to  give  her  father-in-law  a  home,  and  keep  him  clean.  The  father-in-law  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  dirt  and  neglect.    None  of  the  boys  were  of  age  to  leave  school. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  an  old  widow  in  receipt  of  2s.  per  week.  It  was  obviously 
a  destitute  case  from  the  "  home  "  point  of  \dew.  The  woman  was  very  loth  to  admit  us, 
but  I  walked  in  and  found  her  son  seated  on  the  only  chair  in  the  room,  eating  his  afternoon 
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Urban :  244  meal  ofi  a  box.  Both  the  woman  and  her  son  appeared  to  be  of  a  low  type.  The  pair 
{contd.).  were  evidently  much  disconcerted,  and  after  I  had  left  the  relieving  officer  told  me  that 

although  he  had  long  suspected  that  this  son  was  there  and  was  in  work,  he  had  never 
seen  him  before  (I  suppose  he  had  never  been  after  working  hours).  He  had  already  got 
the  woman's  relief  reduced  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  on  account  of  his  suspicions  about  the  son. 

After  this  I  went  to  the  dispensary  and  went  through  the  whole  process  of  application. 
Like  the  senior  relieving  officer,  Mr.  *  *  attends  at  two  dispensaries,  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  He  showed  me  the  various  forms  in  use.  The  first 
is  an  admission  order  to  the  workhouse  to  be  signed  by  the  relieving  officer.  It  is  a  counter- 
foil book,  and  as  the  Application  and  Report  Book  is  too  heavy  to  take  conveniently  from 
one  dispensary  to  another,  the  counterfoil  is  used  for  filling  up  the  details  required  by  the 
Application  and  Report  Book.  Another  counterfoil  book  is  the  admission  order  for 
bearer  to  see  a  patient  in  the  Union,  and  this  has  to  be  counter-signed  by  a  Guardian.  The 
third  book  is  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse  for  the  supply  of  coffins,  shroud,  car,  and 
grave,  or  either  one  of  all  these  to  be  signed  by  the  relieving  officer.  It  is  seldom  used, 
and  even  less  seldom  in  its  entirety.  The  remaining  tickets  or  "  lines,"  as  they  are  called, 
are  four  :  (1)  What  he  calls  the  doubtful  line,  viz.,  an  order  to  the  Medical  Officer  to 
examine  and  report  upon  an  applicant  ;  (2)  then  there  is  the  red  line  for  attendance  at 
the  patient's  home  ;  (3)  there  is  the  black  line  for  attendance  at  the  dispensary  ;  and 
finally  (4)  the  blue  line  for  attendance  of  midwife  at  the  patient's  home.  The  last  three 
of  these,  the  red,  black,  and  blue  lines,  are  signable  either  by  a  Guardian,  relieving  officer,  or 
warden.  Mr.  *  *  told  me  that  the  Guardians  hardly  ever  or  never  signed  such  an  order 
in  the  towns,  although  it  was  frequent  in  the  country  where  the  distances  were  great. 
St'.U  Guardians  were  supplied  with  the  books,  although  they  did  not  use  them. 

I  attended  at  3.30  p.m.  the  executive  committee  of  the  *  *  Society,  and  found 
them  busy  organising  the  work  of  their  new  district  committees  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  city.  After  discussing  matters  relating  to  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
Society,  they  discussed  with  me  the  agenda  for  their  next  meeting.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  told  me  that  they  had  never  had  such  a  lift  up  as  the  meeting  in 
*  *  in  the  morning,  and  I  advised  them  to  make  use  of  it  at  their  next  council 
meeting  in  order  to  clench  co-operation  as  far  as  possible,  suggesting  that  they  should  ask 
the  *  *  to  take  the  chair,  and  *  *  to  open  a  discussion  upon  the  relation  of 
charitable  effort  to  the  legislation  that  will  result  from  the  Vice-Regal  Commission's 
Report.  This  subject  they  had  already  considered  as  the  one  most  likely  to  gather  up 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  in    *  * 

I  asked  the  Honorary  Secretary,  as  I  had  done  in  the  morning,  whether  he  considered 
that  the  religious  difficulty  was  a  stumbling  block  to  charity  in  *  *  but  he  said  they  had 
met  with  no  such  difficulty  at  all.  So  far  as  their  work  went  they  had  found  all  religious 
parties  willing  to  go  as  far  as  they  had  asked  them  in  co-operation,  but  they  had  not  as 
yet  gone  very  far.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  direct  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law  at 
present,  although  Mr.  *  *  the  relieving  officer,  told  me  he  had  tried  referring  one 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  too  good  to  be  made  a  pauper,  to  the  *  *  Society, 
but  that  the  man  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  advice  given. 

No.  245. 

Urban :  245.  The  Committee,  with  Dr.       *       *       ,  visited  the  workhouse.     It  is  a  large 

building,  capable  of  holding  over  800,  but  with  only  about  300  inmates  ;  roughly 
one-third  in  infirmary,  two-thirds  in  the  house.  It  was  exceedingly  bare  and  prison-like, 
with  very  narrow  passages.  So  far  as  depended  upon  scrubbing,  the  place  was  exquisitely 
clean,  but  turning  up  the  mattresses  in  the  infirmary  revealed  hoards  of  dust  and  messy 
scraps.  In  the  body  of  the  house  there  are  few  bedsteads  ;  the  inmates  sleep  on  straw 
mattresses  on  the  floor.  Considerable  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  infirmary  ; 
windows  opened  out,  wards  enlarged,  etc.  We  saw  it  under  difficult  conditions,  the  doctor 
and  nurses  being  away  in  *  *  ,  giving  evidence  in  a  law  suit  brought  by  the 
Guardians  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  one  of  their  number  from  entering  the  infirmary. 
The  maternity  ward  is  very  inadequate.  Only  two  patients  in,  and  no  accommodation 
for  more.  We  were  told  there  that  no  married  woman  would  think  of  coming  in,  but 
later  on  we  came  across  a  young  married  woman,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse,  and  had  come  in  for  her  confinement,  in  order  to  be  with  her  mother,  a 
permanent  pauper. 
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''  There  are  fifty  children  in  the  house.  Some  of  the  older  ones  go  out  to  school,  but  Urban  245 
there  are  both  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  We  saw  some  of  the  children  having  (contd.). 
religious  instruction  ;  they  looked  fat  and  healthy  ;  the  clothing  they  wore  was  ragged, 
and  their  clothing  they  were  not  wearing  was  dirty  and  untidy.  A  Commissioner  talked 
to  the  schoolmaster  about  their  prospects,  which  he  said  were  very  poor.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  industrial  training,  and  though  the  officials  try  to  find  places  for  them,  the 
Guardians  take  no  interest  in  them  after  they  leave,  and  they  frequently  return  to  the 
house  as  paupers.  The  matron  confirmed  this,  saying  that  they  had  three  married  couples 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house,  they  have  families  in  the  house,  and  go  out 
occasionally,  and  bring  in  an  addition  to  the  family.  One  of  these  couples  recently  set 
upon  the  matron,  and  beat  her  nearly  to  death. 

The  children's  dormitories  here,  as  in  other  places,  are  in  the  roof,  with  much  wooden 
partiti'on  work,  and  very  liable  to  fire.  The  children  are  locked  in  at  night,  but  it  is  thought 
to  be  safe,  because  the  schoolmistress  sleeps  near  with  a  key. 

The  tramp  wards  were  ordinary  ;  the  upright  locked  bath  was  there,  but  not  used. 
Tramps  are  put  to  work  on  the  land,  or  about  the  house. 

Only  £4  a  week  is  given  in  out*relief  in  this  Union,  and  that  only  to  cases  which  cannot 
be  moved. 

The  salient  points  about  these  workhouses  appear  to  be  : — ■ 

■  (1)  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  children  brought  up  in  the  workhouse 

tend  to  return  as  paupers. 

(2)  Some  attempt,  more  or  less  adequate,  is  generally  made  to  provide 
special  accommodation  for  phthisical  cases. 

(3)  The  doctors  are  very  anxious  to  dissociate  the  infirmary  from  the  work- 
house, and  to  develop  it  into  a  district  hospital  which  will  be  attractive  to  the 
working  class. 

The  Commissioners  afterwards  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  but  practically  no  business  was  done,  owing  to  the  obstructive  methods  of 
one  member.  There  is  a  standing  quarrel  about  a  woman  who  had  taken  in  morphia  to  a 
patient,  and  whom  the  Guardians  wished  to  exclude  from  visiting.  The  obstructive 
Guardian  had  taken  up  her  cause,  and  was  making  the  position  of  the  Board  impossible. 
The  Guardian  in  question  was  a  woman,  and  was  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  whilst 
lady  Guardians  can,  if  well  disposed,  do  much  to  improve  Poor  Law  administration,  if 
they  on  the  other  hand  are  obstructive  and  quarrelsome  they  can  defy  procedure  and 
rules,  which  men  would  be  compelled  to  obey. 


No.  246. 

A  Commissioner  accompanied    *    *    to  see  three  boaided-out  cases  at  the  end  Urban :  246. 
of  the  afternoon  of    *    *    .    As  another  Commissioner  had  already  been  to  see  a  good 
number  that  afternoon,  no  detailed  notes  were  made. 

The  chief  impression  left  on  the  visitor's  mind  being  the  very  strong  link  of  afiection 
and  duty  that  existed  between  the  children  and  their  foster  parents.  The  latter  seemed 
in  touch  with  a  great  number  of  those  who  had  passed  through  their  hands,  and  in  one 
case  the  mother  was  actually  being  supported  by  the  child  who  had  been  boarded  out 
with  her.  I  regretted  to  see  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  houses,  especially  as 
regards  the  absence  of  all  drainage  or  its  equivalent  were  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  nature. 
The  homes  were  very  home-like  and  real  care  seemed  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  children 
up  well.  The  children  themselves  seemed  better  clothed  than  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  who  were  running  about  the  streets.  I  thought  a  very  good  selection 
of  mothers  had  been  made. 


429. 
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No.  247. 

Objects. 

Urban:  247.  ^j^is  liospital  wus  established  in  18 —  for  the  relief  of  those  suffering  from  diseases 

which,  though  not  always  incurable,  require  for  their  complete  or  comparative  recovery 
long-continued  medical  treatment  and  nursing.  Such  cases,  in  justice  to  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission,  general  hospitals  cannot  keep  for  a  sufficient  period  to  secure 
permanent  benefit. 

In  intention,  therefore,  it  approximates  to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary. 

Description. 

There  are  six  wards,  each  containing  seventeen  beds.  There  are  balconies  at  the 
end  of  each  ward  so  arranged  that  bedridden  patients  can  be  wheeled  into  the  open  air. 
One  ward  is  devoted  to  the  open-air  treatment  of  female  phthisical  cases.  Three-quarters 
of  the  beds  are  occupied  on  the  average,  and  the  cost  per  bed  is  £63  per  annum.  Some 
beds  have  been  endowed  by  private  benefactors  at  £500  per  bed  ;  but  having  regard 
to  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  this  endowment 
is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  cost.    This  endowment  carries  with  it  the  right  of  nomination. 

Admission. 

■  The  admission  is  free.    A  moderate  amount  of  surgical  work  is  done,  and  a  simple 
but  efficient  operation  room  has  been  fitted  up. 

Nursing  Staff 

The  institution  is  under  the  nursing  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ;  but  in  times  of 
pressure  paid  nurses  are  called  in.  The  liospital  is  largely  used  for  the  training  of  nurses. 
The  course  extends  over  three  years,  the  usual  lectures  and  demonstrations  being  given 
by  the  staff  ;  the  final  certificates  are  granted  on  the  report  of  an  independent  examiner. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  governors  of  *  *  hospital  under  which  lay  nurses 
after  two  years'  training  enter  that  institution  as  second  year  probationers,  and  after 
a  further  two  years'  training,  if  they  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  obtain  a  full  nursing 
certificate  ;  but  this  further  period  of  training  is  impracticable  for  those  ladies  who  have 
abeady  "  entered  religion." 

The  sisters,  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  have 
been  allowed  to  adopt,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  black  dress  of  the  Order,  a  suitable  washing 
habit  of  white  drill,  with  plain  white  coif  fitting  close  round  the  face.  This,  from  a  surgical 
point  of  view,  affords  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  fuzzy  fringe  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
unknown  in  the  nursing  world,  but  in  the  opinion  of  medical  experts  should  be  entirely 
taboo.  The  dispensing  is  done  by  one  of  the  sisters,  and  the  dispensary  was  in  excellent 
order. 

Laundri/. 

The  laundry  is  old  fashioned  and  inadequate,  8,000  to  10,000  articles  being  washed 
every  week.  The  drying  apparatus  appears  to  be  inadequate,  and  some  means  of  ironing 
by  machinery  seems  desirable.  These  new  nursing  uniforms  have  probably  proved  the 
last  straw  on  the  back  of  the  drying  apparatus. 

Points  of  Note. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  noted  :  (1)  This  hospital  we  venture  to  say  should  be  used, 
if  possible,  by  members  of  this  Order  in  Ireland  for  training  purposes  ;  and  (2)  the  fact 
that  sanction  has  been  obtained  for  a  modification  in  the  dress  of  the  nursing  sisters  should 
surely  be  taken  advantage  of  by  members  of  the  same  Order  who  are  responsible  for  the 
nursing  in  so  many  Poor  Law  infirmaries  of  that  country. 

To  these  points  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission. 


No.  298. 

Urban  :  298.  With  th^e  exception  of  *  *,  *  *  Union  has  the  largest  population  in  the  Province  of  *  *, 

namely,  about  48,000.  The  rate  of  pauperism  is  slightly  above  the  average.  The  numbers  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  are  about  equal.  Your  Committee  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Board.    Out  of  a  total  membership  of  ,  there  were  eleven  members  present 

at  the  commencement  of  the  business,  but  a  few  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 
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All  applicants  for  relief  (when  able  to  appear)  are  interviewed  by  the  whole  Board  Urban :  298 
and  those  who  have  been  admitted  on  the  relieving  officer's  order  since  the  previous  {contd.). 
meeting  of  the  Board  are  questioned  as  closely  as  though  they  were  all  applying  for  outdoor 
relief.    If  they  are  found  unsuitable  they  are  forthwith  discharged. 

Very  few  cases  were  dealt  with,  but  much  time  was  spent  over  each.  We  wondered 
whether  the  expenditure  of  time  was  not  a  little  unusual.  The  scale  of  relief  is  very  low. 
For  example  :  A  widow,  aged  seventy-two,  with  no  known  income,  living  in  lodgings  and 
paying  2s.  per  week  rent,  was  granted  Is.  6d.  out-relief ;  when  we  asked  how  she  could 
live  the  Guardians  imagined  that  some  people  un-named  and  unknown  were  very  kind 
to  her,  but  they  had  no  evidence.  One  of  the  boys  from  the  school,  aged  thirteen,  acted 
as  doorkeeper  during  the  hearing  of  the  applications  for  relief  and  therefore  is  being  well 
trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Poor  Law,  from  the  applicants'  point  of  view. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  excluding  fever  cases  and  casuals  there  were  847  inmates 
of  all  classes. 

Workhouse  and  Staff. — The  staff  consists  of  a  master  of  the  workhouse  who  is  a  young 
man,  not  very  efficient,  receiving  £80  per  annum  salary  ;  a  matron,  an  under- matron 
(both  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Mercy),  a  porter  and  a  seamstress.  There  were  300  inmates 
under  their  charge,  of  whom  60  were  very  infirm  but  not  bedridden.  .  Speaking  generally, 
the  buildings  are  not  satisfactory.  For  instance,  the  lavatory  accommodation  for  about 
130  men  is  an  outhouse  with  eight  loose  washing  basins,  one  cold  water  tap,  a  large  bed 
sheet  hung  over  a  line  serves  as  a  towel,  which,  we  were  glad  to  learn,  is  changed  daily. 
There  are  three  portable  baths,  and  the  water,  when  required,  is  heated  by  steam  conveyed 
through  a  flexible  tube.  The  lavatory  accommodation  for  the  women  is  similar,  but  for 
them  apparently  only  one  bath  is  required.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  about 
170  women  inmates. 

All  new  admissions  to  the  workhouse  are  placed  in  the  casual  wards  together  with 
vagrants  until  they  have  been  seen  by  the  Medical  Officer.  A  labour  yard  is  provided  for 
the  able-bodied  men  in  which  both  the  able-bodied  men  and  the  casuals  are  set  to  the 
task  of  stone-breaking.  The  supervision  seemed  insufficient.  The  imbecile  wards  con- 
tained about  forty  male  inmates  in  charge  of  one  day  attendant.  There  are  also  seventy 
female  imbeciles  in  charge  of  one  day  attendant.  There  are  no  night  attendants,  but  some 
able-bodied  inmates  are  responsible  for  night  attendance,  and  the  paid  attendants  are 
sent  for  at  night  if  their  services  are  urgently  needed. 

The  Infirmary. — The  infirmary  is  in  charge  of  nuns  assisted  by  three  trained  nurses 
and  fourteen  probationers.  The  latter  are  trained  at  the  *  *  Hospital,  and  in 
order  to  get  nursing  experience,  they  serve  part  of  their  time  at  this  infirmary.  On  the 
male  side  there  are  162  beds,  of  which  144  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The 
building  is  two  stories  high  with  very  awkward  winding  staircases,  and  very  great  difficulty 
must  be  experienced  by  the  nurses  when  the  acute  sick  have  to  pass  up  or  down  the 
stairs.  There  are  no  baths  on  the  upper  floors,  and  no  hot  water,  with  one  exception, 
in  the  consumptive  ward  a  bath  has  been  provided.  On  the  female  side  there  are  118 
beds,  of  which  107  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  There  is  no  hot  water,  either 
upstairs  or  down.  In  spite  of  their  devotion  to  their  duties,  the  nuns  complained,  and 
with  good  reason,  of  the  lack  of  proper  appliances,  and  the  quite  unnecessary  amount  of 
work  thrown  upon  the  staff  in  consequence.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  primitive 
and  insufficient.  The  female  lock  and  the  maternity  wards  are  in  the  charge  of  the  same 
untrained  nurse.  We  noticed  that  a  healthy  unmarried  mother  with  a  young  baby  was 
in  the  lock  ward,  having  been  placed  there  as  a  punishment  because  the  new  baby  was 
the  second  illegitimate  child.  The  nurse  in  charge  expressed  disapproval  of  such  a  form 
of  punishment.  A  male  attendant  was  in  charge  of  the  male  lock  ward  in  which  werq 
also  placed  patients  suffering  from  various  skin  diseases.    There  are  fifteen  beds. 

Nursery. — In  the  nursery  there  are  seventeen  children  of  whom  six  were  suffering- 
either  from  ophthalmia  or  some  similar  complaints.  In  the  sick  ward  of  the  nursery 
there  were  about  twenty  children  in  cots  in  charge  of  a  probationer.  Lack  of  attention 
was  obvious.  There  are  two  medical  visiting  officers,  both  of  whom  are  in  private  prac- 
tice. They  are  evidently  doing  their  best,  but  under  most  unfavourable  conditions. 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  impossible  not  to  condemn  this  institution.  There  is  little  chance, 
however,  of  any  reforms  being  introduced  so  long  as  the  Guardians  adhere  to  their  opinior^ 
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Urban :  298  that  tlie  equipment  of  the  infirmary  is  adequate  and  satisfactory.  A  Report  was  read  at 
(contd.).  Guardians'  meeting,  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  a  visiting  Committee  with  the 

management  and  with  the  provision  made  tor  the  comfort  and  proper  treatment  of  the 
inmates  both  of  workhouse  and  of  infirmary.  The  only  suggestion  which  they  had  to 
make  was  in  regard  to  the  baths  on  the  female  side.    (See  copy  of  Report  appended.) 

Appended  also  is  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the 
subject  of  the  remos^al  of  Irish  paupers  :  (1)  From  England  and  Scotland,  and  (2)  from 
one  union  in  Ireland  to  another.  It  will  be  observed  that  as  regards  the  first  the  guardians 
are  in  favour  of  the  present  law  being  altogether  repealed  or,  as  an  alternative,  reciprocity 
of  removal  established  between  the  countries.  As  regards  the  second,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  Guardians  are  against  one  Union  having  power  to  transfer  a  pauper  to  another 
Union  in  Ireland  to  which  he  may  belong.  . 


Gentlemen, — Accompanied  by  the  master,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Workhouse  to-day, 
and  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  inspection  I  am  much  pleased  to  place  on  record  that 
I  found  in  every  department  a  most  exacting  attention  paid  to  every  detail  by  the  respective 
responsible  officials,  and  the  condition  of  each  department  absolutely  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  regularity,  order  and  cleanliness. 

The  work  of  this  large  and  important  public  establishment  strikes  me  as  being  per- 
formed in  a  most  satisfactory  and  efficient  manner,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  work- 
liouse  staff. 

I  found  the  inmates — particularly  the  old  and  infirm — cheerful  and  comfortable,  and 
-with  no  complaint  to  make. 

The  helpless  class  appear  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  I  examined  the  bread,  meat, 
and  milk,  and  other  provisions,  and  found  their  quality  fully  up  to  the  recognised  standard. 

In  connection  with  the  baths  at  the  female  side  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  a  very 
desirable  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  method  in  which  they  are  at  present  worked, 
and  possibly  the  Clerk  of  Works,  or  House  Committee,  might  make  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  advisability  of  improvement  in  this  regard. 

1  was  much  pleased  with  the  neatness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  school  children  and 
their  surroundings.  I  would  suggest  that  the  boys — now  that  this  is  the  season  for  outdoor 
amusement — should  be  given  a  little  additional  provision — such  as  providing  them  with 
handballs,  footballs,  and  other  little  juvenile  requisites. 

 :   *  * 


Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Board  op  Guardians 
OF  the  above-named  Union  at  Meeting  held  on     *      *  . 

Read  copy  of  Resolution  received  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  requesting  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  next  Session,  to  repeal  the  law  relating  to  the  removal  of 
Irish  poor  from  England  and  Scotland  * — or,  as  an  alternative,  to  provide  for  reciprocity 
in  the  matter.  Also  that  any  Irish  person  who  may  be  maintained  in  the  Workhouse  of 
a  Union  in  Ireland,  but  who  belongs  to  another  Union,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Union 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  maintained  in  that  Union."!" 


*  Adopted. 


t  Not  approved  of. 
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RURAL  AND  SEMI-RURAL. 
No.  248. 

This  is  a  well-situated  workhouse  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  proximity  to  the  town.  The  Kural  and 
site  seemed  very  salubrious.  The  number  of  inmates  was  282,  but  the  workhouse  was  ^^mi-Rura 
certified  for  accommodation  for  800.  The  master,  who  seemed  a  very  efl&cient  official, 
showed  us  round,  and  both  as  regards  cleanliness,  order,  and  the  employment  of  the  in- 
mates, this  workhouse  was  considerably  above  the  average  of  those  we  had  seen.  The 
quarters  for  the  tramps  are  small  but  quite  clean.  The  tramps  are  admitted  between 
eight  or  ten  at  night,  and  are  kept  at  work  on  breaking  stone  or  some  other  manual  work 
from  six  to  nine  in  the  morning.  Cases  where  they  refuse  to  work  are  promptly  brought 
before  the  Magistrates,  some  of  whom  are  Guardians,  and  sentenced  to  a  month's  im- 
prisonment. The  effect  of  this  rigorous  treatment  on  the  tramps  has  been  to  keep  them 
from  this  workhouse,  and  the  average  daily  number  is  something  under  half  a  dozen. 

The  children  all  go  out  to  the  national  schools,  and  we  were  assured  that  no  difficulty 
whatever  had  been  experienced  during  the  last  two  years  since  this  experiment  had  been 
initiated.  The  workhouse  master  informed  us  that  the  teachers  consider  the  workhouse 
children  some  of  the  best  they  had.  We  saw  some  of  the  younger  children  who  were  not 
at  school,  either  through  being  under  school  age  or  on  account  of  some  slight  ailment. 
We  were  favourably  impressed  by  their  appearance.  We  understood  that  the  Guardians 
policy  was  to  board  the  children  out  and  this  was  very  successful.  In  most  cases  the 
foster-parents  keep  the  children  on  as  their  own  children  after  the  children  had  reached 
the  age  beyond  which  the  Guardians  could  no  longer  relieve  them.  We  walked  through 
several  of  the  wards  allotted  to  old  women  and  to  old  men,  and  also  the  greater  part  of 
the  infirmary.  Both  these  departments  were  up  to  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness,  and 
the  wards  were  generally  of  a  brighter  and  more  cheerful  nature  than  those  wards  we  had 
seen  in  Ireland.    The  only  points  which  we  took  exception  to  were  the  following  : — 

There  were  few,  if  any,  appliances  for  extinguishing  fire  on  the  premises  and  practically" 
no  fire  escapes,  although  the  buildings  were  very  old  and  largely  composed  of  wood,  but  we 
understood  that  the  Guardians  had  this  matter  recently  under  their  consideration,  and 
had  in  fact  ordered  fire  extinguishing  appliances  and  also  fije  escapes  to  be  fixed  to  some 
of  the  wards. 

The  only  department  which  seemed  to  us  unsatisfactory  was  the  premises  allotted 
to  the  epileptics  and  harmless  insane.  These  were  painfully  small  and  contracted,,  and 
when  we  saw  them,  the  insane  were  huddled  together  on  benches  doing  nothing.  We 
could  not  but  contrast  their  condition  with  that  detailed  in  the  account  of  the  visit  to 
*       *  asylum. 

There  is  nothing  further  that  we  need  note  about  this  institution,  except  that  the 
general  impression  left  on  our  minds  was  that  both  the  master  and  matron  were  very 
efficient  officials,  and  that  their  effort  to  make  the  best  of  the  premises  in  every  way  was 
to  some  extent  backed  up  by  the  Guardians,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  whom  accompanied 
us  on  our  rounds. 


No.  302. 

The  Committee  visited  the     *   *     Infirmary  at    *    *    .  Eural  and 

The  Commission  had  been  expected  the  day  before.    The  doctor  was  absent  in  *  *  Semi-Rural :  302. 
and  the  matron  was  out.    She,  however,  was  called  up  and  proceeded  to  show  us  round 
the  house.     There  were  fifty-five  beds  in  the  various  wards,  and  forty-three  patients 
occupied  them  ;  all  the  arrangements  so  far  as  we  could  see  Were  excellent,  and  showed 
personal  care  on  the  side  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.    There  was  a  good  operating 
room,  cleanly  and  well  kept,  and  I  understand  that  some  150  operations  are  performed 
annually.    Dr.    *    *     .,  the  surgeon,  has  the  voluntary  help  of  several  physicians  in  the 
County.  He  is  paid  by  the  County  Council  £94  a  year,  and  the  Committee  granted  him  an 
additional  honorarium  of  £26  last  year.    The  contribution  from  the  County  Council 
amounts  to  £600  per  annum,  and  the  rest  of  their  income,  amounting  to  about  £1,250, 
arises  from  subscriptions  ;    about  £200  collections  from  churches  ;    contributions  of 
employees  at  the  various  spinning  mills ;   payments  of  paying  patients,  £172  ;    and  a 
small  income  from  endowed  funds.    Tiiere  were  about  300  intern  and  500  extern  patients 
during  the  past  year.    Besides  these  departments  there  is  an  ambulance,  which  appeared 
to  be  exceedingly  well  fitted,  and  well  wheeled.    This  is  at  the  disposal  of  any  person 
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Rural  and  suffering  from  illness  who  cared  to  pay  for  conveyance  to  any  hospital ;  the  only  charge 

Semi-Rural ;       is  for  the  horse  and  man.  ,  i 


302  (cmtd.). 


There  is  a  special  department  for  paying  patients — £2  2s.  per  week,  10s.  6d.  of  which 
goes  to  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital. 

On  the  whole  we  were  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  matron  and  her  hospital. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  run  very  largely  for  the  sake  of  accidents  occurring  to  the  mill 
employees,  of  which  there  were  317  treated  during  last  year,  and  the  interesting  feature 
in  the  contribution  list  is  the  considerable  sum  collected  from  these  employees,  amounting 
to  over  £50  per  annum. 


No.  249. 

Seml^Rural  •  ''49         ^^^^  Committee,  in  company  with  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  visited 
•  -   •  *    *  Workhouse. 

This  is  a  large  rambling  building  with  260  inmates.  The  day  was  very  rainy,  and 
in  many  places  we  found  the  rain  penetrating  into  the  premises.  Generally,  the  workhouse 
seemed  to  be  kept  in  disrepair,  and  the  standard  of  cleanliness  was  very  far  from  high. 

No  classification  otherwise  than  that  of  sex,  and  of  sick  and  non-sick,  is  observed. 
Except  in  the  infirmary,  there  are  no  bedsteads,  paupers  sleeping  on  mattresses  placed  on 
the  floor.  We  went  through  the  infirmary,  which  consists  of  a  large  number  of  small 
wards,  but  so  far  as  we  could  see  there  were  no  means  of  ventilation  whatever  other  than 
the  windows,  which  were  rigorously  closed.  In  one  ward  the  closet  is  only  separated 
from  the  patients  by  a  wooden  partition.  We  saw  the  doctor,  who  was  an  old  and  rather 
failing  man,  and  we  were  struck  by  his  incapacity  for  understanding  or  expressing 
remarks  clearly.  We  understood  that  there  were  no  phthisis  cases  in  the  infirmary  at  the 
time,  although  we  gathered  that  phthisis  was  largely  prevalent  in  the  district.  In  the 
infirmary  there  were  110  patients,  who  were  looked  after  by  four  nurses,  and  one  night 
nurse.  Generally,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  must  have  been  very  deterrent 
to  any  but  the  lowest  class  of  people,  and  probably  this  was  the  reason  why,  for  instance, 
so  few  phthisis  cases  came  into  the  hospital. 

There  were  no  appliances  for  extinguishing  fire  or  for  escape  from  fire,  and  in  the 
-infirmary  even  the  windows  were  barred  as  a  means  of  egress  by  iron  cages. 

It  was  appalling  to  think  what  would  happen  to  these  110  patients  in  case  of  fire. 

We  visited  the  children,  of  whom  there  were  some  twenty-one  on  the  day  of  our 
visit.  Boys  and  girls  were  together  in  charge  of  a  school  mistress.  The  room  in  which 
the  children  were  was  dirty  and  dark.  The  children  themselves  seemed  physically  well, 
with  the  exception  of  one  child  who  was  suffering  from  a  copious  discharge  from  the  eyes, 
which  the  mistress  informed  us  had  been  going  on  for  a  fortnight ;  the  child  was  not 
seeing  the  doctor,  having  been  discharged  as  cured  from  the  infirmary  a  fortnight  before. 

The  old  men's  quarters,  which  we  also  saw,  were  dark,  dingy,  and  stuffy. 

The  tramp  quarters  here,  as  in  other  workhouses,  are  dark  and  dirty,  and  are  used  as 
receiving  wards.  In  this  connection  it  was  interesting  to  learn  from  the  master  there 
was  no  attempt  made  to  give  the  tramps  a  bath.  We  were  not  impressed  in  any  way, 
except  unfavourably,  with  either  the  ofiicials  or  the  premises  of  the  workhouse.  Through- 
.out  our  tour  through  the  workhouse  in  all  the  departments  into  which  we  went  we  did 
not  see  one  pauper  usefully  employed,  and  there  was  generally  an  air  of  squalor  and 
dejection  about  all  the  inmates. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

AVe  next  attended  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  There  are  sixty- 
three  members,  of  which  some  thirty  were  present.  The  meeting  was  called  specially  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a -new  relieving  officer.  The  speeches  were  short  and  to  the 
point,  and  we  were  much  impressed  with  the  shrewd  manner  in  which  the  Guardians 
attended  to  their  business.  The  business  was  of  a  very  ordinary  nature,  and  not  worth 
making  a  note  about,  except  perhaps  to  remark  that  the  new  relieving  officer  was  appointed 
at  £50  a  year,  it  being  understood  that  he  would  get  other  emoluments  in  respect  of 
sanitary  appointments  which  would  bring  his  total  salary  for  the  year  up  to  between  £85 
and  £90.  A  useful  part  of  the  routine  at  this  Board  is  the  reading  aloud  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
relieving  officer's  diary  of  their  proceedings  during  the  preceding  week. 
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IRELAND — continued. 
Rural  and  Semi-Rural-  cowh'nweci. 
No.  250. 

*  *  Asylum. 

We  next  visited  *    *  Asylum.    This  is  a  large  asylum  containing  some  700  Rural  and 
inmates.     It  was  interesting  from  a  Poor  Law  point  of  view  inasmuch  as  recently  Semi-Rural 
the  asylum  had  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  all  the  lunatics  and  senile  dements,  etc.,  who  2^0. 
had  previously  been  in  the  workhouse  in  the  County.    The  cost  of  the  additional  wings 
to  accommodate  the  workhouse  cases  was  £90  a  bed.    We  were  much  impressed  with 
the  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  the  bright  atmosphere  which  pervaded  this  institution. 
The  medical  superintendent  is  an  enthusiast,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  progressive  success 
of  his  administration  we  append  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  reduction  of  cost  per 
head  and  the  increase  of  the  percentage  of  recoveries. 

Increased  Recovery  Rate,  and  Reduced  Cost  of  Maintenance,  19 — 19—. 

19—  19—.  19— 

Percentage  of  the  Recoveries 

on  admissions  -       -  41-9  47*24  59-7 

Average  cost  per  head    -       -    £24  4s.  7d.      £23  16s.  3d.      £22  15s.  4d. 

In  *  *  number  of  the  *  *  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  lunatics  on  Irish 
asylums  is  reviewed,  and  the  reviewer  states  :  "  The  recovery  rate  was  37  per  cent,  on 
admissions,  being  fractionally  higher  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  *  *  showing 
the  very  high  ratio  of  59-7  per  cent.,  while  another  County  asylum  only  discharged 
24  •  1  per  cent,  of  its  patients  recovered.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  extreme 
differences,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  asylum  in  Ireland  where  more  scrupulous 
care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  interests  of  the  patients,  whether  from  a  hygienic, 
medical,  or  social  point  of  view,  than  in  *  *  ,  and  the  high  recovery  rate  may  at  least 
in  part  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  very  able  management  of  that  institution,  and  the 
individual  concern  of  which  each  case  is  made  the  subject," 

The  premises  were  clean  and  bright  and  shining,  and  indeed  more  like  a  deck  of  a  man- 
of-war  than  an  institution. 

Throughout  the  establishment  the  work  of  keeping  the  place  clean,  making  clothes, 
etc.,  is  done  by  the  lunatics.  In  our  tour  through  the  buildings  we  hardly  saw  a  lunatic 
who  was  not  employed  on  some  useful  work.  The  staff  informed  us  that  they  had 
discovered  that  occupation  was  the  secret  of  the  treatment  of  these  lunatics.  The  only 
day  the  staff  dreaded  was  Sunday,  when  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  lunatics  was 
abandoned.  On  Sundays  we  were  told  more  than  on  any  other  day  were  there  bad 
outbreaks  of  mania. 

We  went  into  the  wards  which  were  specially  allotted  for  the  senile  dements,  of  whom 
there  arc  such  large  numbers  in  the  English  workhouses.  We  were  much  struck  with  the 
apparent  comfort  and  the  general  brightness  of  the  surroundings  of  these  difficult  cases. 
Indeed,  comparing  this  County  institution  with  the  majority  of  the  Union  institutions  we 
had  seen,  we  might  have  been  in  a  different  country,  with  a  different  people,  different 
standards,  and  different  ideas,  so  great  was  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
institution,  and  our  general  feeling  on  leaving  it  was  that,  if  one  had  to  choose,  one 
would  almost  prefer  to  be  a  lunatic  than  a  pauper  under  the  existing  regime. 

*    *  Workhouse. 

We  afterwards  visited  *  *  Workhouse,  which  was  very  much  of  the  type  of  the 
workhouse  at  *  *  ,  except  that  the  premises  were  cleaner  b  ut  the  general  apathy  pervad- 
ing the  inmates  perhaps  greater  than  at  *  *  .  The  infants  (some  dozen  in  number) 
were  crowded  together  o-ver  a  fire  in  a  large  bain-like  room  with  a  stone  floor  and  bare 
white- washed  walls.  We  noticed  that  there  was  not  a  single  toy  in  the  room,  and  on 
inquiring  of  the  matron  ascertained  that  no  lady  Guardians  or  indeed  any  visitors,  visited 
this  part  of  the  institution,  the  children  being  for  the  most  part  illegitimate,  and  apparently 
sharing  in  the  ostracism  which  was  imposed  on  their  mothers.  The  childrcD  here  went 
out  to  the  National  Schools,  but  there  was  apparently  no  attempt  made  to  really  isolate 
them  from  contact  with  the  other  inmates  while  they  are  in  the  workhouse. 

No.  251. 

*  *  Workhouse. 

The  number  of  inmates  was  250.    It  was  originally  intended  to  accommodate  Rura^  and 
1,007,   but  we   were   informed   by    the    officials    that    under    existing   circum-  Serui-Rural 
stances  it  could  not  accommodate   more   than   350.      There  was  no  classification  "^1- 
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IRELAND — continued. 
Rural  and  Semi-Rural — continued. 
Rural  and  by  character,   but  the  premises  generally  were  much  cleaner   and  brighter  than 

^sT^^c^hI^^'        either  of  the  other  two  workhouses  we  had  seen.    Here,  again,  the  children  were  sent  out 
{con  .).  National  Schools,  but  there  was  not  idea  of  keeping  them  separate  from  the  inmates 

in  the  workhouse  with  whom  they  had  their  meals.  Indeed,  on  Sundays  we  were  informed 
that  the  difficulty  of  supervising  the  children  was  got  over  by  allowing  them  to  be  with 
their  parents  in  the  body  of  the  house.  As  a  further  instance,  we  may  add  that  a  boarded- 
out  girl  of  about  fourteen  had  been  brought  back  temporarily  to  the  workhouse,  and  we 
saw  her  having  her  supper  in  close  proximity  to  the  male  inmates  of  the  house. 

There  were  four  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  workhouse,  and  upon  these  we  were 
informed  that,  when  the  weather  was  suitable,  those  men  who  were  able  to  work  weret 
employed.  Generally,  there  seemed  a  better  attempt  here  at  employing  the  inmates  than 
in  any  other  workhouse  we  had  seen  in  the  day. 

The  infirmary  also  was  quite  above  the  average  of  others  we  had  seen.  There  were 
numerous  small  wards,  which  admitted  of  classification  ;  separate  accommodation  for 
phthisis  with  out-door  sheds,  etc.,  etc.,  but  here  again  it  was  noticeable  that  there  was 
only  one  case  of  phthisis  in  the  male  side,  and  one  on  the  female  side  ;  although  the  Medical 
Officer,  who  seemed  very  efficient,  informed  us  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  one 
in  every  seven  deaths  was  due  to  phthisis.  They  are  just  about  to  open  an  operating 
ward  in  the  infirmary,  and  we  were  very  favourably  impressed  by  the  general  atmosphere 
of  efficiency  and  cleanliness  pervading  this  part  of  the  institation. 


No.  252. 

Rural  and  2Vo.  252  A. — I  went  with  the  Inspector,  to  visit  out-relief  and  boarded-out  cases. 

^5->A^^"™' '  visited  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  *    * ;  the  allowances  are  very  small.  Is.  or  2s. 

a  week  ;  but  they  are  generally  supplemented  by  Is.  from  the  church.  In  several  cases- 
the  old  women  earned  a  little  by  winding  bobbins ;  one  or  two  had  looms  ;  others  kept 
fowls.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  people  probably  had  enough  to  eat ;  but  they  were 
wretchedly  housed.  Some  of  the  cottages  were  really  mud  cabins,  with  mud  floors,  and 
the  open  roof  wreathed  with  cobwebs  and  smoke.  It  was  wonderful  how  neat  some  of  them 
were  kept ;  in  others  there  was  no  attempt  at  all  at  neatness  and  cleanliness  ;  the  hens 
and  chickens  and  beds  and  looms  and  firewood  and  potatoes  were  all  in  confusion  together.. 
One  very  wretched  case  was  that  of  an  old  woman  who  has  two  sons  in  *  * ;  they 
occasionally  send  money  home  for  her,  and  at  odd  times  when  it  is  exhausted  she  gets  a 
shilling  or  two  from  the  parish.  She  has  another  son  living  with  her  who  lay  for  nineteen 
years  in  bed  from  sheer  laziness.  A  year  ago  she  fell  ill  and  was  taken  into  the  infirmary,, 
he  went  also,  but  was  made  to  walk  home.  Occasionally  now  he  does  a  day's  work,  but 
not  often. 

I  saw  several  of  the  new  cottages  which  have  been  built  under  the  Labourers  Act. 
They  are  good  homes  with  a  workshop  for  the  loom  and  two  or  three  bedrooms.  I  noticed 
that  the  people  tended  to  leave  one  room  empty  and  crowd  into  the  others.  The  rents 
seemed  unnecessarily  low  ;  families  with  three  or  even  six  looms  at  work,  and  earning 
20s.  to  £2  a  week,  might  pay  more  than  Is.  9d.  rent ;  especially  as  they  generally  have  a 
nice  piece  of  ground  for  potatoes.  The  cottages  are  expensive,  costing  upwards  of  £150. 
Some  are  without  water,  which  has  to  be  carried  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  is  certainly 
great  need  for  many  more  good  cottages. 

We  then  went  on  to  *  *  where  we  saw  four  boarded-out  cases.  On  the  whole 
they  were  quite  satisfactory.  One  child  is  in  the  home  of  a  small  farmer  who  owns  20  acres 
and  has  a  nice  house  and  a  very  nice  wife.  The  place  was  untidy  and  none  too  clean  ;  but 
there  was  rough  plenty  and  great  kindliness.  One  child  we  met  in  the  round  who  had  been 
kept  away  from  school,  and  was  carrying  a  sack  which  was  much  too  heavy  for  her.  I 
took  her  into  a  room  and  examined  her,  and  found  her  well  cared  for,  and  should  think 
she  was  kindly  treated.  We  also  saw  two  out-relief  cases,  which  were  in  nicely  kept  little 
homes,  and  seemed  good  cases.  But  the  system  of  relief  is  not  satisfactory.  Practically 
all  the  cottages  in  the  village  are  owned  by  one  woman,  who  keeps  a  grocer's  shop,  the 
post  office,  and  a  temperance  hotel,  and  is  said  to  be  making  money  fast.  The  relieving 
officer  goes  there  once  a  week  and  leaves  all  the  relief  with  this  woman,  also  the  money 
for  boarded-out  children.  The  paupers  go  to  her,  and  she  gives  them  their  allowance  in 
kind,  stopping  tlie  amount  of  rent  out  of  it.  I  think  the  woman  is  thoroughly  good  ; 
she  converted  her  house  from  a  public -house  into  a  temperance  hotel,  and  rules  the  people 
for  their  good.  But  the  paupers  are  entirely  in  her  hands.  The  relieving  officer  was 
actually  in  the  village  when  we  were  there,  but  although  he  knew  that  we  wished  to  see 
him  he  kept  out  of  our  way. 
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Rural  and  Semi-Rural — continued. 

No.  252  B. — This  Committee  \'isited  the  County  Infirmary.  Rural  and 

Semi  ^iird 

It  was  an  old  building,  which,  with  alterations,  was  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.    It  252B. 
was  in  excellent  order,  and  had  accommodation  for  fifty  beds.    The  doctor  was  evidently 
a  skilled  and  trusted  operator.    He  was  very  pro  ad  of  the  number  of  operations  which 
lie  had  performed  as  well  as  the  general  condition  of  the  infirmary. 

Some  twenty  years  back  a  very  serious  accident  occurred  on  the  railway,  and  a 
number  of  persons  of  position  were  damaged  or  killed.  To  commemorate  their  memory, 
a  considerable  sum  was  raised  in  connection  with  this  disaster,  and  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  infirmary.  Both  the  doctor,  matron,  nurses,  and  establishment  seemed 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  I  should  say  that  it  was  an  institution  which  was  well  worthy 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  County. 

*      *  Workhouse. 

We  went  on  to  the  *  *  Workhouse.  It  is  an  old  building  erected  in  18 —  of 
the  type  with  which  we  are  familiar  :  Two  long  lines  of  buildings  some  50  yards  apart,  and 
in  parallel  lines.  It  had  between  400  and  500  inmates,  the  majority  of  whom  were  in  the 
infirmary.  The  Guardians  had  recently  spent  £2,000  in  improving  the  drainage  and 
^  -enlarging  the  windows.  Some  of  the  work  which  had  been  sanctioned  was  not  finished, 
and  this  gave  an  untidy  appearance  to  the  whole  building. 

I  should  classify  it  as  a  fair  but  rather  rough  workhouse  of  the  country  type. 

The  great  mass  of  the  inmates  were  old  and  infirm.  In  the  infirmary,  the  wards  had 
been  considerably  improved  in  recent  years,  but  those  which  had  remained  in  their  old 
condition  required  a  good  deal  to  be  done  to  them,  if  they  are  at  all  to  be  brought  up  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  standard  of  requirements. 

There  was  a  nice  young  lady  doctor  in  charge,  and  she  had  under  her  seven  nurses. 

I  should  put  the  infirmary  on  a  little  higher  level  than  the  workhouse.  There  were 
two  doctors  accompanying  us,  one  connected  with  the  dispensary,  and  the  other  the  con- 
sulting doctor  of  the  infirmary.  They  endorsed  what  was  told  me  by  the  doctor  of  the 
County  infirmary,  viz.  :  that  tuberculosis  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  fact  the  great 
majority  of  patients  in  both  infirmaries  were  affected  by  this  disease.  There  seems  to  be 
an  impression  that  it  is  relatively  worse,  but  no  statistics  are  available  to  support  this 
statement,  and  it  may  be  that  the  improved  diagnosis  which  now  takes  place  results  in  so 
large  a  proportion  of  persons  being  sent  to  the  infirmary. 

The  accommodation  for  the  children  in  the  workhouse,  particularly  the  infants,  was 
bad,  and  whilst  I  could  not  in  any  way  pass  this  institution  as  up  to  standard,  still  the 
people  seemed  kindly  treated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  accommodation  as  well  as 
the  food  which  they  there  received  was  considerably  better  than  what  they  would  get  in 
their  own  houses. 


No.  253. 

This  Committee,  with  Dr.  *  *  ,  visited  *  *  Workhouse ;  it  has  180  in-  Rural  and 
mates,  80  of  whom  are  in  the  infirmary.  A  large  amount  of  out-relief  is  given.  Some  Semi-Rural : 
of  the  children  are  boarded-out,  but  not  all  that  might  be.  We  went  first  into  the 
infirmary,  which  is  understaffed  (two  day  nurses  and  one  night),  and  very  dreary  and 
inadequate.  One  ward  was  very  close  smelling,  and  we  noted  that  food  was  being  kept 
in  it  instead  of  in  the  pantry.  The  doctor  undertakes  no  serious  operations  ;  a  surgeon 
from  *  *  had  been  sent  for  to  operate  on  a  case  of  appendicitis.  One  small 
room  was  set  apart  for  phthisical  cases,  but  there  are  no  patients.  The  day-rooms  were 
most  inadequate  ;  the  convalescents  were  crowded  in  them  in  great  discomfort. 

The  workhouse  wards  were  slightly  better  than  those  in  the  infirmary  ;  but  messy  and 
bare.  We  were  struck  by  the  way  in  which  hoards  of  food  were  in  the  various  wards. 
The  master  explained  that  the  inmates  could  not  eat  their  full  allowance,  but  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  part  with  a  piece  of  bread,  and  they  would  keep  it  until  it  was  quite 
uneatable.  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  food  wasted  in  this  institution.  There  is  no 
paid  labour  employed.  The  only  redeeming  feature  in  the  place  was  the  school.  The 
mistress  is  wife  of  the  workhouse  master,  and  a  bright  kindly  woman.  She  takes  boys 
and  girls,  about  twenty,  mostly  quite  small,  but  two  nice  lads  of  fifteen  are  just  leaving. 
The  older  children  were  having  a  lesson  on  health,  and  answered  questions  intelligently. 
We  saw  a  very  good  report  from  the  Inspector.  The  nursery  is  dreary,  and  the  feeding 
bottles  of  the  wrong  kind. 
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Rural  and  The  tramp  wards  are  not  of  the  worst,  except  that  the  bath  on  the  female  side  is  just 

25™\com1^^  )        *  trough  in  the  ground.    Baths  are  not  enforced  on  either  side. 


No.  254. 

Semtl?mtl  •  *    *    "^^^^      ^  ^^^S®  building,  originally  intended  for  1,200  inmates. 

254A.  There  are  now  about  200  (?)  and  80  lunatics  boarded  at  7s.  a  week  from  other  Unions. 

The  doctor  here  is  an  ardent  reformer  ;  the  present  Board  backs  him,  and  the  whole  place 
shows  signs  of  intelligent  management.  Two  wings  of  the  building  are  devoted  to  male 
and  female  lunatics  respectively,  with  three  attendants  on  each  side.  (The  female  attendants 
are  most  objectionable-looking  women.)  There  are  only  a  few  children  in  the  house  ;  their 
dormitories  and  day-rooms  are  dreary  ;  they  are  looked  after  by  paupers  at  night,  and 
take  their  food  with  the  other  inmates.  The  girls,  all  very  young,  have  a  nice  little  school- 
mistress, who  takes  them  walks.  The  nursery  is  very  bare,  but  the  right  kind  of  feeding 
bottle  is  used. 

The  wards  in  the  infirmary  are  bright  and  well  fitted.  There  is  a  good  operating 
theatre.  The  doctor  regrets  that  the  infirmary  is  not  more  used  by  the  working  class  ; 
they  dislike  the  association  with  the  workhouse.  He  has  a  scheme  for  developing  a  fever 
hospital  which  stands  in  the  grounds  and  is  hardly  used,  into  a  well-equipped  district 
hospital,  to  be  used  freely  by  the  whole  County. 

There  are  20  acres  of  ground  attached  to  the  workhouse,  and  this  provides  employ- 
ment for  the  lunatics  and  able-bodied.  Tramps,  of  whom  there  are  as  many  as  100  a  week, 
are  put  to  odd  jobs  about  the  place  until  11  a.m.,  and  then  allowed  to  go. 

Cons' de  'able  interest  is  taken  in  the  place  by  ladies  in  the  town  (there  is  one  on  the 
Board).  In  the  day -rooms  for  the  infirm  we  found  comfortable  couches  and  armchairs, 
provided  from  the  proceeds  of  a  concert. 

The  doctor  before  we  left  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  a  medical  service  should  be 
established  with  promotion,  and  security  of  pension.  He  says  their  position  now  is 
heart-breaking,  in  its  entire  dependence  on  the  caprice  of  the  Guardians. 


Rural  and  j^^^  254  B.~    *    *    Cottage  Hospital— li:h.i8  was  visited  by  a  Committee  with 

^sTb^^'^^  ■  Dr.  *  *  .  It  has  been  considerably  increased  during  the  last  two  years,  and  we  gathered 
that  there  is  some  friendly  rivalry  with  the  Poor  Law  infirmary.  It  is  equipped  with  an 
operating  theatre  and  X-ray  apparatus.  There  are  six  of  the  local  practitioners  on  the 
staff,  and  any  doctor  who  sends  a  patient  may  attend  him  there.  No  infectious,  incurable, 
or  lying-in  cases  are  admitted.  During  ten  months  of  last  year  121  patients  were  treated, 
78  internal,  and  43  external.  There  is  an  excellent  matron  and  two  probationers  ;  if  extra 
help  is  needed  a  nurse  is  got  from  *  *  .  According  to  the  rules  each  patient  must  pay 
not  less  than  5s.  ;  but  a  free  bed  is  supported  by  a  lady  for  poor  patients,  and  private 
patients  are  taken  at  £1  a  week  and  upwards.  The  chief  items  in  the  income  are  :  Sub- 
scriptions, £138;  patients  payments,  £117;  Hospital  Saturday  collections,  £80;  endow- 
ment, £33.    The  expenditure  last  year  was  £387. 


No.  255. 

Rural  and  There  were  some  200  inmates  in  the  workhouse.     It  was  originally  intended  to 

Semi-Rural :        provide  accommodation  for  750,  and  the  officials  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  now 

accommodate,  according  to  modern  standards,  some  400.    The  population  of  the  Union  is 

a  little  over  30,000. 

We  inspected  the  tramp  wards,  which  were  of  the  usual  (to  English  ideas)  unsatis- 
factory nature.  On  the  male  side  the  only  accommodation  was  a  room  18  feet  square  with 
mattresses  placed  upon  the  floor  as  required.  The  night  previous  to  our  visit  there  had 
been  nineteen  tramps,  but  as  there  were  no  women  tramps,  the  women's  side  had  been 
used  to  accommodate  some  of  the  males.  The  boards  of  the  room  were  very  far  from  clean. 
There  was  a  dirty  bath  in  one  corner  of  it  in  which  the  tramps  were  allowed  to  wash  "  if 
they  liked."  There  was  a  small  yard  attached  to  the  sleeping  ward  both  on  the  male  and 
female  side.  We  specially  noticed  that  on  the  women's  side  there  was  no  door  to  the 
water  closet,  and  that  the  said  closet  was  directly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  yard.  .; 
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Rural  and  Semi-Rural — continued. 

There  was  some  endeavour  to  keep  the  inmates  employed  in  this  workhouse,  and  Rural  and 
there  are  tailor  and  shoe-making  shops  in  which  the  work  of  making  clothes  and  boots  for  255^V^^'^r^l' 
the  workhouse  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  paid  tailor  and  a  paid  bootmaker.  There 
are  also  some  3  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  workhouse  upon  which  in  good  weather  some 
of  the  inmates  are  employed.  The  master  informed  us  that  at  the  date  of  our  visit  he  had 
really  only  one  able-bodied  man.  We  afterwards  saw  this  individual  who  was  some  40  years 
of  age,  had  been  a  constabulary  officer  and  was  enjoying  a  pension  of  7|d.  a  day,  which 
pension  he  was  allowed  by  the  Guardians  to  retain  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he 
saved  them  the  services  of  a  paid  officer  looking  after  the  boys  in  the  workhouse.  The 
master  informed  us  that  he  believed  the  ex-constable  was  accumulating  a  post  office  savings 
bank  account. 

The  accommodation  for  the  healthy  men  and  the  feeble  infirm  men  was  very  much 
on  the  standard  of  the  other  workhouses  we  have  visited. 


Children. 

There  are  a  very  small  number  of  children  in  receipt  of  relief  in  this  Union,  altogether 
including  those  boarded-out  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty.  There  were  nine 
children  in  the  workhouse  four  boys  and  five  girls.  The  boys  went  out  to  the  National 
Schools,  and  wnilst  in  the  workhouse  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pensioned  ex- 
constable  before  referred  to.  The  girls  are  taught  in  the  school  by  a  paid  teacher.  We 
understood  that  the  Guardians  would  not  allow  the  girls  to  go  out  to  the  National  Schools, 
because  that  would  involve  pensioning  the  teacher,  and  such  pension  would  be  payable 
out  of  the  rates  whereas  her  salary  as  teacher  was  refunded  out  of  Imperial  funds.  We 
were  informed  that  for  some  reason,  which  the  staff  at  the  workhouse  were  unable  to  ex- 
plain, this  girls'  school  had  not  been  inspected  by  the  Education  Inspectors  for  some  nine 
years. 

We  inspected  some  of  the  dormitories  which  on  the  whole  were  light  and  airy,  and 
clean,  but  the  bedding  arrangements  were  rather  primitive,  bedsteads  in  some  cases 
being  mere  wooden  boxes,  the  mattresses  stuffed  with  straw,  and  the  covermg  of  the 
mattresses  being  in  some  cases  full  of  holes.  We  noticed  that  there  were  no  fire  ex- 
tinguishers or  fire  escapes  provided. 

We  visited  the  nursery  which  was  a  big  barn-like  building  with  no  decoration  of  any 
kind,  and  no  toys,  and  with  bare  and  not  too  clean  boards.  A  bath  was  provided  in  this 
nursery,  but  no  hot  water  was  laid  on.  In  the  body  of  the  house  we  noticed  a  baby  being 
fed  from  a  bottle  with  a  long  india-rubber  tube  and  none  of  the  officials  or  persons  in 
charge  seemed  aware  of  the  undesirability  of  this  system. 

The  healthy  old  folk  whom  we  saw  seemed  well  and  happy.  They  expressed  them- 
selves as  well  satisfied  with  their  condition.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
large  amount  of  space  available  in  the  workhouse,  and  to  the  kindly  nature  of  the  master 
and  matron. 

There  is  no  classification  by  character,  and  we  observed  an  unmarried  mother  of 
sixteen  placed  amongst  all  the  other  women. 

We  visited  the  infirmary,  which  impressed  us  very  unfavourably.  We  were  shown 
the  operating  "  theatre  "  where  not  very  long  ago  an  operation  for  appendicitis  had  been 
performed.  This  was  a  small  ward  differing  in  no  essential  we  observed  from  the  ordinary 
wards  of  the  workhouse.  There  was  an  open  fireplace  and  so  far  as  we  could  observe  the 
instruments  and  the  medicines  were  all  kept  in  an  ordinary  wooden  cupboard.  In  the 
infirmary  itself  there  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  patients  and  in  charge  of  these  there 
was  one  Superintendent  nurse  and  one  assistant  nurse,  and  a  night  nurse,  also  two  paid 
ward-maids.  Many  of  the  cases  were  of  a  serious  description  and  one  or  two  were  admitted 
by  the  doctor  to  be  dying.  We  thought  that  the  nursing  staff  was  quite  inadequate. 
For  instance  there  were  three  female  lunatics  in  one  ward  too  dangerously  ill  to  be  removed, 
but  there  was  no  nurse  attending  to  them.  Similarly  there  was  no  paid  attendant  what- 
ever in  the  male  lunatic  wards.  The  walls  in  the  infirmary  were  wet  apparently  from 
the  rain  penetrating  the  roof.  The  doctor  who  accompanied  us  round  did  not  seem  to 
know  much  about  the  cases,  and  when  asked  a  question,  generally  appealed  to  the  matron. 
He  was  quite  unable  to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  deaths  which  took  place  in  the 
infirmary,  but  we  subsequently  ascertained  that  these  amounted  to  thirty-six  last  year. 
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Rural  and  Altogether  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  left  a  very  gloomy  impression  on 

255  ^(^ntd\'  minds.    In  conversation  with  the  Clerk  subsequently  we  ascertained  that  there  were 

"  thirty  Guardians,  but  that  the  maximum  ordinary  attendance  at  Guardians  meetings  was 

five.    This  probably  explained  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  administration. 

*  *  Cottage  Hospital. — We  next  visited  *  *  Cottage  Hospital.  This  accom- 
modates twelve  patients  and  is  entirely  tHe  result  of  private  charity.  It  was  founded 
by  a  *  *  ,  herself  a  nurse,  who  built,  managed,  and  financed  the  hospital 
during  her  life.  After  her  death  she  left  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  hospital  and  it 
is  now  managed  as  regards  staff  by  a  trained  nurse  and  one  servant,  and  as  regards  other 
matters  by  the  sister  of  the  foundress.  Except  in  very  rare  instances  patients  are  not 
admitted  free  ;  they  must  be  nominated  by  *  *  ,  and  they  pay  from  4s.  6d. 
to  5s.  6d.  a  week  in  ordinary  cases,  and  there  is  a  separate  ward  set  apart  for  paying 
patients,  who  pay  on  a  higher  scale.  In  addition  to  the  fees  thus  mentioned,  patients  are 
supposed  to  themselves  pay  the  doctor,  who  attends  the  cottage  hospital. 

The  site  of  the  hospital  was  very  suitable  for  a  home  of  rest  and  for  purposes  of  a 
convalescent  home,  and  the  matron  seemed  a  kindly  and  efficient  nurse.  There  were  only 
two  patients  in  the  hospital  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  We  were  not  sure  that  the  hospital 
would  be  of  much  use  to  the  really  poor  of  the  district,  unless  in  practice  the  necessity 
for  paying  a  weekly  fee  to  the  hospital  was  waived  to  a  considerably  greater  extent,  than 
we  understood  to  be  the  case. 

The  matron  informed  us  that  the  cottage  was  intended  for  a  class  distinctly  above 
that  which  ordinarily  applied  for  poor  relief. 


No.  256. 

Rural  and  We  next  visited  *       *  Workhouse.    Number  of  inmates,  fifty-two  ;  supposed  accom - 

256^^^"™^  •  modation,  600.  This  seemed  a  very  quiet  workhouse  and  fairly  comfortable  for  the 
inmates,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  large  amount  of  spare  space.  The  tramp  wards 
were  distinctly  above  the  average  as  regards  cleanliness,  and  the  accommodation  was 
adequate  in  view  of  the  small  numbers  of  such  tramps  ;  ten  or  twelve  in  the  week,  being 
the  normal  number.  The  tramps  were  made  to  pump  water  from  the  well  to  the  reservoir 
supplying  the  workhouse  for  an  hour. 

We  went  over  the  infirmary  in  which  three  nurses  attended  to  thirty-two  patients, 
most  of  them  being  old  and  senile  cases.  There  were  no  lying-in  wards  and  when  necessary 
one  of  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  workhouse  with  other  patients  in  it  had  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Here,  again,  throughout  the  workhouse  there  were  no  appliances  for 
extinguishing  fire  or  for  escape  from  fire,  and  we  noticed  especially  in  the  infirmary  that 
the  staircases  were  narrow,  old  and  built  of  wood. 

There  were  nine  children  in  the  workhouse  all  of  whom  went  out  to  the  national 
schools.  To  our  minds  the  only  distinctive  feature  about  this  workhouse  was  that  the 
fever  hospital,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  workhouse,  and  under  the  jmisJiction  of  the 
•Guardians,  had  not  been  required  for  some  years,  and  had  been  transformed  by  the 
Guardians  into  a  paying  hospital,  patients  paying  from  5s.  to  10s.  a  week  according  to  their 
ability.  On  the  date  of  our  visit  there  were  two  cases  in  the  hospital,  each  paying  5s.  a 
week,  and  we  were  informed  that  farmers,  and  persons  of  a  similar  social  class,  frequently 
used  the  hospital.  There  was  in  this  block  separate  accommodation  for  phthisis  cases, 
but  there  were  no  such  cases  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  and  we  gathered  that  there  had  been 
only  one  in  the  last  month.  The  small  numbers  in  the  workhouse  were  specially  remark- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Guardians  practically  gave  no  out-relief ;  the  weekly 
amount  of  out-relief  being  only  £3,  which  was  paid  to  cases  certified  by  the  Medical  Officer 
as  being  incapable  of  removal  to  the  workhouse.  The  population  of  the  Union  is  some 
13,000.   

No  257. 
Workhouse. 

Rural  and  The  number  of  inmates  varies  from  about  130  in  summer,  to  160  in  winter. 

257.  The  infirmary  and  the  women's  side  of  the  House  is  in  charge  of  three  nurses  and  a 

matron,  all  nims.  Although  the  premises  had  evidently  been  specially  decked  in  clean 
linen  and  muslin  curtains  for  our  benefit  (for  instance,  clean  pillow  slips  were  laid  on  top 
of  the  soiled  pillows),  yet  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and  order  about  the 
buildings,  which  could  not  have  been  created  impromptu. 
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IRELAND — continued. 
RuRAii  AND  Semi-Rural — continued. 
Infirmary. 

We  inspected  the  infirmary  which  contains  but  a  few  acute  cases,  the  majority  being  Rmal  and 
merely  old  and  infirm  cases.    The  wards  were  small,  but  fairly  well-ventilated,  and  had  Semi-Eural 
the  air  of  being  less  bare  and  better  furnished  than  many  of  the  workhouse  infirmaries  i^^o'itd.) 
we  have  seen.    There  are  nice  gardens  attached  for  convalescents.    There  are  separate 
lying-in  wards,  and  married  women  frequently  come  there  for  confinement.    No  serious 
operations  are  performed  ;  such  cases  being  transferred  to  the  *    *  Hospital,  a  charitable 
institution,  close  at  hand.    The  limatics  are  all  sent  to  the  County  Asylum. 

Male  Side  of  the  House. 

There  are  no  able-bodied  males  in  the  House,  and  even  the  tramps  are  not  numerous, 
averaging  not  more  than  three  a  week.  The  tramp  quarters  were  above  the  average  in 
cleanliness.  We  thought  the  men's  day  room  very  crowded,  there  being  over  thirty 
men  in  a  very  small  and  ill-ventilated  room  openir  g  into  a  dormitory.  Separation  of  the 
boys  from  the  men  was  evidently  not  enforced  as  two  of  the  boys  came  out  of  this  dormitory 
as  we  entered  it. 

The  Children. 

There  were  eight  boys  and  five  girls  in  the  House,  some  of  these  being  orphans,  who 
might  apparently  have  been  boarded-out.    The  children  all  looked  clean  and  well. 

Out-Relief. 

We  were  told  that  over  £650  a  year  is  given  in  out-relief.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
this  amount  with  the  weekly  total  given  to  us  for  out-relief  in  the  not  very  distant  Unions 
of  *    *  (21s.)  and  *    *  (£3  12s.). 


No.  258. 
Dispensary. 

No.  258  A. — The  population  of  this  dispensary  district  is  4,000,  and  its  acreage  14,000.  Rural  and 
On  the  average  in  the  year  the  doctor  attends  to  between  600  and  700  "  ticket  "  cases.  He  Semi-Rural 
has  no  record  of  the  number  of  visits  which  he  pays,  but  for  one  year  he  worked  it  out 
and  found  that  his  salary  merely  remunerated  him  at  the  rate  of  7Jd.  per  visit.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  "  ticket  "  cases,  there  are  a  large  number  of  those  who  come  without  tickets. 
These  are  invariably  treated  by  the  doctor,  who  then  decides  whether  they  can  pay  any- 
thing, and,  if  so,  what  they  can  pay.  His  fees  range  from  a  minimum  of  Is.  to  a  maximum 
for  gentry  of  7s.  6d.  per  visit,  and  the  midwifery  fees  are  from  10s.  to  12s.  6d.  He  thought 
that  these  fees  were  lower  than  those  in  other  parts,  but  he  found  throughout  the  country- 
side an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  more  respectable  poor  to  pay  for  a  doctor.  The  drugs 
he  was  furnished  with  by  the  Guardians  were  very  up  to  date.  For  instance,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  diphtheria  anti-toxin  ;  this  was  very  useful  to  him  inasmuch 
as  diphtheria  was  more  or  less  endemic  amongst  the  fishermen  population.  The  doctor 
informed  us  that  only  in  cases  of  scarlatina  were  infectious  diseases  treated  in  the  infectious 
hospital ;  in  most  cases  they  were  dealt  with  in  their  own  homes.  Typhus  was  unknown 
in  the  district,  and  as  regards  measles  and  chicken-pox,  the  parents  and  children  rather 
welcome  these  than  otherwise,  the  local  idea  being  that  they  are  inevitable,  and  the  sooner 
got  over  the  better. 

The  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act  is  not  adopted  in  this  district,  but  the  doctor 
had  no  difficulty  under  the  ordinary  law  in  obtaining  a  Magistrate's  order  for  the  removal 
of  an  infectious  case  to  a  hospital,  and  in  several  cases  where  there  had  been  a  death  from 
infectious  disease  he  had  successfully  prevented  a  wake  by  threatening  to  prosecute. 

The  Committee  next  visited  : 

*      *       Cottage  Hospital,  P  P 

This  is  a  hospital  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  managed  bv 
a  committee  of  subscribers.  Patients  are  admitted  in  two  ways  :  Firstly  by  subscribers' 
recommendation  (a  subscriber  of  £5  a  year  has  a  right  to  one  free  bed  for  eight  weeks), 
and  secondly,  on  the  recommendation  of  any  doctor  practising  in  the  district.  There 
is  accommodation  for  eleven  adult  patients  and  two  children.  The  staff  consists  of  : 
A  matron,  a  trained  nurse,  and  a  probationer,  and  in  addition  the  services  of  a  district 
nurse  (when  not  wanted  for  outside  work)  are  available  for  the  hospital.  The  district 
nurse  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  matron  of  the  hospital,  and  is  financed  as  part  of 
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Rural  and  Semi-Rural — continued. 

the  charity.  The  usual  charge  made  for  treatment  in  the  hospital  is  5s.  a  week,  but 
this  mounts  up  in  some  cases  to  25s,  a  week,  according  to  the  means  of  the  patient.  The 
committee  in  doubtful  cases  decide  how  much  a  patient  should  pay.  The  attendan(  e 
of  the  doctors  is  honorary,  but  in  cases  of  paying  patients,  if  the  case  is  a  doctor's  own 
case,  the  matter  of  remuneration  as  betw^een  doctor  and  patient  is  left  for  arrangement 
between  the  parties. 

There  is  an  excellent  operating-room,  quite  up  to  date,  and  many  serious  operations 
are  performed  here. 

The  hospital,  though  small,  seemed  eminently  adapted  for  its  use,  and  the  wards 
were  cheerful  and  airy. 


Rural  and 

Semi-Rural 

2581}. 


Workhouse. 

No.  258  B. — This  is  a  large  building,  capable  of  holding  800,  but  with  only  160  inmates 
at  present.  We  were  taken  round  by  a  capable  matron,  a  silent  master,  and  a  doctor.  The 
superintendent  nurse  seemed  the  most  effective  of  the  officials,  a  first  rate  woman.  She 
has  sixty  patients,  and  makes  the  most  of  rather  dreary  wards.  The  place  impressed  us 
as  backward,  but  just  taking  a  movement  forwards.  For  instance,  most  of  the  beds  are 
still  straw,  but  by  degrees  wire  mattresses  with  hair  beds  are  being  introduced  into  the 
children's  wards  and  the  infirmary.  There  are  five  lady  Guardians,  and  a  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee is  active  in  visiting  the  house  and  caring  for  boarded-out  children.  There  are 
five  children  in  the  nursery,  four  boys  going  out  to  school,  and  nine  small  girls  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  children's  dormitories  (as  at  *  *  )  are  in  the  roof.  There  are  16 
acres  of  ground  attached  to  the  place  and  cows  are  kept.  All  inmates  who  are  able,  includ- 
ing tramps,  are  employed  about  the  place.  The  great  blot  on  the  place  is  in  the  tramp 
ward.  This  is  not  bad  in  itself  ;  but  on  the  male  side  the  bath  is  equipped  with  an  upright 
cupboard.  Into  this  the  unfortunate  tramp  is  bolted  by  the  porter,  who  then  pulls  a  string 
which  lets  down  a  great  douche  of  cold  water  upon  him.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that 
tramps  are  few,  only  four  last  week.  This  method  is  not  employed  on  the  female  side, 
but  the  bath  there  is  very  old  and  dirty  looking. 

There  is  a  phthisical  ward  in  the  infirmary  where  patients  seem  to  be  intelligently  and 
successfully  treated. 


Rural  and 
Semi  Rural 
259A. 
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Semi-Rural 
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No.  259. 
i  Workhouse. 

No.  259  A. — This  workhouse  has  160  inmates,  the  certified  accommodation  being  721. 
The  administration  of  the  institution  was  rather  in  a  state  of  upset  owing  to  the  recent  dis- 
missal of  the  master,  matron  and  the  labour  master.  We  did  not  feel  called  upon,  there- 
fore, to  strictly  scrutinise  administration.  The  following  points,  however,  seem  worthy 
of  notice.  The  tramps  are  forced  to  take  a  cold  shower  bath,  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
apparatus,  in  the  shape  of  a  vertical  cage.  The  tramp  is  placed  in  the  cage,  bolted  in, 
and  the  water  is  then  turned  on.  Another  feature  which  we  had  not  m.et  before  was 
that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  women  in  the  house  are  employed  in  agricultural 
work  on  the  farm  of  13  acres,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  workhouse.  We  were  assured  by 
the  staff  that  although  men  and  women  work  on  this  farm  no  bad  results  followed. 

The  Clerk,  who  accompanied  us  round  the  workhouse,  was  of  the  opinion  that  since 
the  children  had  been  sent  out  to  the  ordinary  schools,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  as 
satisfactorily  obtain  an  opening  for  them  after  they  left  the  Guardians.  In  former  days, 
when  the  children  were  in  the  workhouse  and  under  tuition  there,  it  was  part  of  the  regular 
course  that  they  should  be  taught  a  certain  amount  of  agricultural  work,  and  this  qualified 
them  for  becoming  good  farm  boys,  and  there  was  a  good  demand  on  the  part  of  farmers 
for  their  services,  but  now  the  Guardians  were  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  their  boys  inasmuch  as  the  education  they  obtained  in  the  national  schools  was 
merely  literary. 

Children  Boarded-out  Within  the  Union. 
No.  259  B.    The  first  case  we  visited  was  that  of  two  boys  lodged  with  Mrs.    *    *  . 
This  home  was  distinctly  above  the  ordinary  standard  for  boarding-out  children.  Mrs. 
*    *    was  a  widow  who  had  been  left  comfortably  off  by  her  husband.    She  had  a 
pleasant  house  in  a  street  which  she  did  not  use  for  letting  in  apartments,  7  acres,  four 
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COWS,  a  pig,  chickens  and  a  large  garden.    She  had  twoboysboarded-out  at  3s.  per  week.  Rural  and 
and  308.  for  clothes  per  annum.    The  younger  one  was  just  recovering  from  whooping  Q^^g^'^'^H'x 
■cough  and  looked  delicate,  the  elder  boy  strong.    I  went  into  the  scullery  and  found  them  "'^  • 
at  their  dinner — 3.45  p.m.,  good  Irish  stew — and  then  went  upstairs  and  saw  their  bed- 
Toom,    They  sleep  together.    Mrs.    *    *    and  her  daughter  sleep  in  another  room,  and 
the  third  room  was  kept  for  four  sons  and  two  daughters  now  resident  in    *    *  who 
occasionally  came  back  to  see  her.    The  unmarried  sons  contribute  towards  her  support. 
This  was  quite  the  most  satisfactory  case  ;  the  boys  were  being  well  brought  up. 

Further  down  the  street  I  visited  Mrs.  *  *  who  has  three  boys  ;  one  was  out,  the 
remaining  two  both  seemed  affected  spinally,  but  the  elder  of  the  two — a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  agei — looked  otherwise  healthy.  Mrs.  *  *  'g  mother  lives  with  the 
boys  in  the  house,  which  was  taken  in  addition  to  the  next  door  house,  in  which  already 
Mrs.  *  *  herself  has  charge  of  three  children  under  the  same  conditions.  Protestant 
iamily.  Like  Mrs.  *  *  ,  Mrs.  *  *  was  a  kind,  motherly  woman,  and  I  think  the 
boys  were  well  looked  after.  I  asked  whether  the  younger  boy,  who  looked  very  peaky, 
■could  not  have  extra  nourishment  from  the  Board.  He  was  already  under  the  supervision 
of  the  District  Medical  Officer,  who  was  giving  him  cod  liver  oil. 

We  then  visited  Mrs.  *  *  .  Mrs.  *  *  also  lives  in  a  street  with  her  three  adult 
able-bodied  sons,  all  in  work.  She  sleeps  in  one  room,  two  of  her  lads  sleep  in  another,  the 
third  sleeps  with  the  boarded-out  boy.  This  boy's  father  is  reputed  a  criminal  lunatic, 
and  is  constantly  in  and  out  of  jail  and  house.  The  boy,  well-grown,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  desires  to  be  a  clerk.  His  writing,  which  I  investigated,  hardly  warrants  it.  Mrs. 
*  *  evidently  regards  him  as  a  son.  The  home  was  a  very  poor  one,  not  up  to  the 
standard  one  would  desire,  were  it  not  for  Mrs.    *    *      evident  feeling  towards  the  boy. 

We  then  went  to  Mrs.  *  *  ,  who  lives  beyond  the  town  in  a  pleasant  mud-floored 
cottage  in  a  row  of  cottages  bordering  a  field.  She  seemed  an  excellent  motherly  woman. 
She  and  her  man  sleep  one  side  of  the  bedroom,  the  boy  sleeps  the  other.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  two  first,  there  was  excellent  ventilation,  evidently  a  sign  of  Mrs.  *  *  'g  inspection. 
This  boy  was  also  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  also  desired  to  be  a  clerk.  The  suggestion 
of  motor  driver  or  farm  labourer  had  no  attractions  for  him. 

In  all  these  cases  the  amount  given  was  3s.  per  week,  with  30s.  for  clothes,  and  this 
the  foster-mothers  seemed  to  consider  quite  sufficient,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  *  *  ; 
looth.  she  and  the  lady  Guardian  in  charge  welcomed  my  suggestion  of  extra  medical  com- 
forts for  the  younger  boy. 

No.  260. 

The  Committee  with  Dr.       *       *       visited  a  carpet  factory  at       *       *     .  Rural  and 
i^rom  90  to  100  girls  are  employed  in  this  factory,  working  entirely  on  hand  looms.  ' 
They  work  in   a  large   well-lit,  well-ventilated    room,  under  what   appear   to   be " 
very  favourable  conditions.    They  are  paid  entirely  by  the  piece,  and  come  and  go  pretty 
much  as  they  like.    In  the  summer  many  of  them  prefer  to  hire  out  for  work  in  the  fields. 
The  amount  earned  varies  a  good  deal  according  to  skill,  and  the  length  of  time  worked 
in  the  week.    We  looked  at  the  wages  book,  and  found  the  wages  running  from  5s.  to 
10s.  ;  generally  about  7s.    The  carpets  are  handsome  and  expensive  (a  guinea  the  square 
yard)  and  there  cannot  be  a  large  demand  for  them.    The  business  belongs  to  a  Scotch- 
man ;    we  understood  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  offered  to  subsidise  or  assist 
him,  but  he  preferred  to  run  on  his  own  lines.    He  has  another  factory  of  about  the  same 
size   in  .another  district.     Both  are  situated  in   the  midst  of  purely  agricultural 
country,  and  seem  excellently  adapted  to  afford  suitable  employment  for  the  girls.  We 
did  not  ask  but  should  judge  from  the  look  of  the  employees  that  there  were  no  married 
women  amongst  them. 

We  next  visited  one  of  *  *  's  district  nurses  at  *  *  .  She  is  one  of  the  Jubilee 
^^urses,  and  was  trained  in  the  *  *  Infirmary.  She  also  is  in  a  purely  agricul- 
tural district  (except  for  the  one  carpet  factory)  and  carries  on  her  work  under  most  diffi- 
cult conditions,  having  to  go  great  distances,  frequently  to  cottages  where  she  cannot 
take  even  her  cycle.  She  has  been  there  three  years,  and  the  people  are  now  quite  re- 
conciled to  her,  and  avail  themselves  readily  of  her  services.  They  used  to  offer  her 
-payment,  but  when  she  explained  that  she  could  not  keep  it  herself,  but  must  make  it 
a^subscription  to  the  society,  they  refused,  and  she  has  only  received  two  half-crowns 
since  she  took  up  work.  She  attends  confinement  cases,  but  nothing  infectious.  We 
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looked  through  her  books,  and  found  she  was  largely  dealing  with  wounds,  burns  and 
scalds.  She  is  seldom  called  in  to  attend  to  old  people  because  of  the  prevalent  feeling 
that  as  the  old  cannot  be  cured  they  might  as  well  be  left  to  die  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  thought  this  nurse  an  admirable  woman,  doing  an  excellent  work.  She  would 
very  much  like  that  there  should  be  a  small  cottage  hospital,  with  two  nurses  attached, 
who  might  work  in  or  out  according  to  need,  and  this  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the 
best  arrangement. 

We  next  visited  the  *  *  Workhouse  and  Infirmary.  It  is  managed  by  Catholic 
Sisters,  one  of  whom  is  matron  in  the  workhouse,  and  two  are  nurses  in  the  infirmary. 
There  is  also  a  lay  night  nurse.  The  place  is  old,  inconvenient  and  very  primitive.  There 
are  no  sanitary  conveniences  indoors,  and  no  water  laid  on  ;  so  that  everything  has  to 
be  carried  in  and  out.  In  some  ways  the  place  was  even  more  cheerless  than  usual ; 
there  were  no  fires,  and  with  few  exceptions  all  the  inmates,  even  from,  the  infirmary, 
were  sitting  about  the  yards,  although  it  was  an  uncongenial  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sisters  themselves  were  most  kindly  and  cheerful  people,  and  must  be  a  very  good 
influence  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  master,  an  ex- Guardian,  was  a  nonentity,  and 
seemed  to  occupy  a  completely  subordinate  position.  The  doctor  and  Clerk  were  brothers, 
sons  of  an  hotel- keeper  in  the  town. 

We  were  shown  some  plans  for  reconstructing  and  improving  the  accommodation 
(converting  cells  into  wards,  and  adding  a  sanitary  annex),  which  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Board  years  ago,  but  never  carried  out.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  the  great  poverty 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  rate  is  already  very  high,  and  Id.  in  the  £  only  brings  £93. 
The  Union  contains  257,000  acres,  with  a  population  of  33,000. 

The  numbers  in  the  workhouse  are  148,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  women,  and  in  the 
infirmary,  thirty.  There  are  six  children  in  the  schoolroom  with  a  schoolmistress,  and 
one  baby  in  the  nursery.  Only  thirty-eight  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  which  is  never  given 
except  on  the  doctor's  certificate  that  the  pauper  cannot  be  removed. 


No.  261. 

In  *  *  we  found  much  the  same  conditions  prevailing,  though  the  number  of 
inmates  is  less,  being  forty  in  the  infirmary,  and  thirty  in  the  workhouse.  The  infirmary 
is  over-crowded,  and  one  or  two  of  the  male  patients  sleep  in  the  workhouse.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  paying  patients  are  admitted  to  the  infirmary,  who  are  not 
required  to  go  before  the  Board.  There  is  a  lay  matron  in  the  workhouse,  and 
two  sisters  and  a  lay  night  nurse  in  the  infirmary.  Improvements  have  been  carried 
further  than  at  *  *  ,  and  there  is  a  sanitary  annex  to  the  infirmary,  a  small  ward 
has  been  set  aside  for  consumptive  cases. 

There  are  no  able-bodied  men  in  the  house,  and  tramps  are  turned  away  unless  they 
are  too  ill  to  get  on  to  the  next  Union.  There  are  only  three  children  in  the  schoolroom 
with  a  teacher,  who  is  kept  on  because  her  salary  is  paid  out  of  the  Government  grant, 
and  because  she  wishes  to  qualify  for  a  pension 

No  out-relief  is  given  except  on  medical  certificate  of  unfitness  for  removal. 

There  are  several  general  points  arising  out  of  our  visits  which  may  be  noted  : — 

(1)  The  very  small  amount  of  pauperism  in  some  of  the  poorest  districts. 

(2)  The  necessity  either  of  removing  all  children  from  the  workhouse,  or  of 
instituting  some  more  effective  way  of  starting  them  in  life. 

(3)  The  great  desire  of  all  the  doctors  to  dissociate  their  infirmaries  from 
the  workhouse,  and  develop  them  into  district  hospitals. 

(4)  The  need  for  an  increased  service  of  cottage  hospitals  and  district  nurses. 
:          (5)  We  were  given  to  understand  that  although  the  sisters  made  excellent 

superintendents  of  institutions,  they  were  not  good  practical  nurses,  and  fail 
in  such  matters  as  keeping  the  patients  clean. 
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No.  262. 

Workliouse. 

No.  262  A. — The  premises  were  clean  and  of  the  usual  pattern  ;  except  that  up-to-date 
water  closets  and  baths  had  just  been  fitted.  We  came  away  with  a  rather  unpleasant 
impression  of  the  officials  who  showed  us  round.    Both  the  Medical  Ofiicer  and  one  of 
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tlie  nurses  smelt  strongly  of  drink.     The  master  in  charge  of  170  inmates  (including  Rural  and 
twelve  able-bodied  men)  was  quite  a  boy  in  appearance  and  manner.     He  had  been  Semi-Rural : 
appointed  six  weeks,  but  seemed  to  know  little  or  nothing  of  Poor  Law  matters.    He  did  ^^^-^  (contd. 
not  understand  what  was  meant  by  boarding-out  children  and  was  quite  unable  to  explain 
what  method,  if  any,  was  adopted  for  allocating  work  to  the  male  inmates  and  the  tramps. 
He  informed  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Guardian,  and  had,  previous  to  his  present 
appointment,  worked  as  a  farm  labourer. 

In  going  over  the  workhouse,  we  noted  the  following  points  : — 

The  boys  and  girls  are  all  taught  together  in  the  workhouse.  The  master  was  quite 
unable  to  explain  what  steps,  if  any,  were  taken  to  find  careers  for  the  boys.  No  paying 
cases  are  taken  in  the  infirmary.  Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  County  infirmary  the  better 
class  patients  do  not  come  to  the  workhouse,  but  in  cases  of  confinement  the  wives  of 
labourers  are  occasionally  received.     All  operation  cases  are  sent  to  the  *    *  hospitals. 


No.  262  B. — We  visited  the  County  Hospital,  a  well-equipped  institution,  originally  Rural  and 
founded  in  17 — ,  but  recently  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  through  the  exertions  of  the  Semi-Rural : 
surgeon.  Dr.  *    *  .  Five  new  wards  and  a  sanitary  annex  have  been  added,  and  the  262B. 
greater  part  of  the  cost  was  met  by  voluntary  contribution.     The  County  Council  are 
obliged  to  contribute  towards  maintenance  and  salaries,  and  may  contribute  towards 
structural  improvements  one-third  of  a  sum  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  this  last 
is  optional. 

Last  year  382  patients  were  treated  in  the  Hospital,  while  175  were  treated  as  out- 
patients. The  average  number  of  beds  daily  occupied  was  twenty-eight.  The  total 
expenditure  was  £1,758,  of  which  £560  was  for  provisions  ;  £546  for  salaries  and  pensions  ; 
£227  for  medicines,  instruments,  etc.  The  average  cost  of  a  bed,  all  costs  for  a  year,  is 
£62  16s.  2d.,  and  the  weekly  cost  of  a  patients  food  is  5s.  Ifd.  The  staff  consists  of  surgeon, 
house-surgeon,  secretary  and  lady-superintendents ;  there  are  three  charge  sisters,  and 
one  probationer  ;  eight  women  servants  and  a  porter. 

The  main  sources  of  income  last  year  were  : — County  Council,  £1,400  ;  patients' 
payments,  £202  ;  subscriptions,  £133. 

The  present  building  dates  from  18 — .  The  ijite  is  not  very  good,  being  adjacent 
to  the  railway  station  and  a  large  coal-siding.  The  noise  and  dust  must  be  troublesome  at 
times.  ]  i\ 

An  open  chalet  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  phthisis  (male  cases)  has  been  erected 
in' the  grounds  at  a  cost  of  £112. 

All  patients  are  expected  under  the  rules  to  pay  according  to  means,  but  many  are 
admitted  free.  Private  patients  are  charged  £2  2s.  a  week  and  may  be  attended  by  their 
own  doctors. 


No.  263. 

No.  263  This  Committee  visited  *  *  Workhouse,  which  housed  90  inmates,  and  Rural  and 
bad  accommodation  for  500.  The  Union  has  a  population  of  13,000,  and  the  weekly  ^'^'^i-I^^i'^^  • 
amount  of  out-relief  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  only  one  guinea.  We  understood 
that  there  were  no  Friendly  Societies  in  the  Union  except  amongst  the  railway  employees. 
A  branch  of  *  *  had  been  started,  but  had  failed.  The  town  is,  however, 
the  seat  of  a  Catholic  Bishopric  and  the  Bishop  is  well-known  for  his  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  Bishop  himself  was  said  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  poor  would 
be  better  off,  if  it  were  possible  to  abolish  the  Poor  Law  altogether  except  in  the  large 
towns. 

The  workhouse  premises  were  of  the  usual  type  ;  but  though  clean  throughout,  were 
perhaps  even  barer  than  usual,  the  walls  being  actually  unplastered.  There  was  no  bath- 
room or  water-closet  in  the  workhouse.  The  old  people  were  of  the  normal  type,  and  the 
able-bodied  were  as  usual  absent.  The  children,  eight  boys  and  girls,  were  taught  together 
in  the  workhouse  by  a  female  teacher  and  the  school  was  inspected  by  the  Education 
Board's  Inspectors.  The  children  looked  well  and  happy.  Indeed  we  gathered  that 
they  so  liked  the  workhouse  life  that  they  did  not  at  all  like  leaving  it.  We  saw  a  bright 
nice-looking  girl  of  sixteen  in  the  house  who  had  been  twice  out  to  service  and  each  time 
returned  because  she  "  did  not  like  "  service.  We  observed  here  as  elsewhere  that  the  old 
women,  young  women,  and  babies  all  occupied  the  same  quarters  in  the  workhouse.  This 
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practice  possibly  makes  tKe  workhouse  approximate  more  closely  to  family  life,  than 
where  classification  is  more  strictly  enforced,  and  may  conceivably  detract  from  the 
deterrence  of  the  institution  for  the  young. 


No.  263  B. — A  Commissioner  went  round  the  infirmary  with  the  doctor.  He  is  working 
under  great  difficulties  with  a  Board  which  declines  to  make  any  improvements.  There  is  no 
sanitary  accommodation  inside  this  infirmary,  and  no  baths.  The  Board  also  has  quarrelled 
with  the  town  authority,  which  has  cut  off  water  and  gas,  and  although  the  town  reservoir 
almost  adjoins  their  walls  the  water  for  the  house  has  to  be  pumped  on  the  grounds,  and 
oil  lamps  are  used  for  lighting. 

There  is  one  nurse  and  a  probationer,  and  a  paid  wardsman  for  about  thirty  patients. 
The  wards  are  small,  but  new  windows  have  been  put  in  and  the  walls  painted,  and  the 
doctor  is  gradually  moving  things  forward.  He  is  an  enthusiast  for  a  milk  diet,  and  keeps, 
his  patients  mainly  on  milk  ;  has  no  great  belief  in  drugs.  He  is  preparing  a  consumptive 
ward.    He  is  very  desirous  of  dissociating  the  infirmary  from  the  workhouse. 

The  nursery  here  is  even  more  dreary  than  usual,  having  a  stone  floor.  I  suggested 
the  possibility  of  mats  or  rugs,  but  was  told  the  Inspectors  objected. 

No.  264. 

A  Committee  visited  *  *  "Workhouse,  which  contained  110  inmates  and  had 
accommodation  for,  perhaps,  three  times  that  number.  There  are  about  forty 
Guardians,  and  the  average  attendance  is  about  twenty.  The  master  and  matron  who- 
showed  us  round  were  old — but  kind,  and  enthusiastic — and  took  a  great  pride  in  keeping 
their  workhouse  bright  and  clean. 

Tramp  Wards. 

We  inspected  the  tramp  wards  which  were  of  the  usual  character,  but  somewhafe 
cleaner  and  more  ample  than  the  average.  The  number  of  tramps  was  roughly  about 
thirty  a  week,  and  with  this  number  there  should  not  be  much  overcrowding  of  the  wards. 
The  tramps  are  admitted  in  the  evening  and  detained  next  morning  till  nine,  being  occu- 
pied between  six  and  nine  a.m.  in  pumping  water  for  the  workhouse  and  in  cleaning  work. 
The  water-closets  were  very  badly  looked  after,  and  in  one  case  the  filth  in  the  closet  was 
on  a  level  with  the  seat. 

■  Body  of  the  House. 

We  walked  through  the  body  of  the  house  and  were  much  impressed  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  all  the  premises.  Boards  and  bedding  were  scrupulously  clean 
and  the  walls  and  roofs  carefully  whitewashed.  The  Guardians  allow  the  master  to  em- 
ploy a  labourer  to  do  the  whitewashing — and  in  the  result  we  thought  this  perhaps  the 
cleanest  and  whitest  workhouse  of  those  we  had  seen. 

Children. 

There  were  eight  children  in  the  workhouse,  seven  girls  and  one  boy — all  being  taught 
by  a  male  teacher,  who  seemed  efficient  and  produced  a  satisfactory  Report  from  the 
Inspector  of  the  National  Education  Board. 

Women  and  Infants. 

The  old  women,  young  women,  and  babies  all  used  the  same  set  of  wards— which 
were  large  and  bare,  but  clean — and  we  noticed  that  hot  and  cold  water  was  laid  on  to 
these  wards.    There  is  a  lady  Guardian  who  frequently  visits  the  women. 

Able-bodied  and  Lunatics. 

The  only  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse  were  the  lunatics,  who  were  chiefly 
employed  in  pumping,  and  seemed  well  looked  after.  The  female  lunatics  were  in  a- 
separate  block,  with  a  garden  attached.  They  were  in  charge  of  a  paid  female  attendant 
and  seemed  well  looked  after.  They  are  employed  (with  great  success)  in  keeping  their 
"block  clean.  There  are  separate  cubicles  and  also  dormitories  with  four  or  five  beds  • 
all  very  clean  and  bright.  Altogether  this  was  the  most  cheerful  of  all  the  workhouse 
lunatic  wards  we  had  seen  in  Ireland. 

Infirmary. 

The  infirmary  was  of  the  usual  workhouse  type  ;  there  were  thirty  patients,  mostly 
old  and  infirm,  but  a  few  acute  cases  of  pneumonia,  etc.  The  staff  consisted  of  a  super- 
intendent nurse,  an  assistant  nurse,  the  services  of  the  fever  hospital  nurse  (when  avail- 
able), and  two  paid  ward  maids.  Paying  patients  are  taken  in  at  5s.  a  week.  There 
is  separate  accommodation  for  phthisis  cases  ;  but  very  few  of  these  are  dealt  with. 
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There  are  no  separate  lying-in  wards,  no  operating  theatre  and  no  bath-room  ;  but  Rural  and 
the  administration  seemed  good  and  the  best  use  made  of  the  existing  premises.  ^Q4\mnid) 

No.  265. 

I  visited  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Committee  the   *    *  County  Infirmary  Rmal  and 
It  was  the  best  County  Hospital  we  had  seen,  and  it  has  that  reputation,  being  well  situated  ^g?"'  ' 
and  recently  built.    It  was  fitted  up  with  all  modern  appliances  and  had  accommoda-  " 
tion  for  sixty-two  beds.    There  was  a  considerable  nursing  staff  attached  to  the  hospital, 
a  certain  proportion  of  whom  went  out  to  private  houses,  and  by  such  means  brought 
in  revenue  to  the  hospital.    The  building  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  built  by  private 
subscriptions,  raised  in  memory  of  a  local  celebrity,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  old  site. 

The  County  Council  contributed  the  greater  proportion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
maintenance,  and  the  governing  body  was  partly  composed  of  County  Councillors  and 
representatives  of  the  subscribers.  The  doctors  at  the  local  dispensaries  were  enabled, 
through  the  County  Councillors  who  are  governors,  to  obtain  admission  for  such  of  their 
patients  as  required  free  treatment,  but  the  general  practice  was  to  enforce  payment 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  patient.  This  was  appraised  by  the  master  and  chief  medical 
officer,  and  almost  invariably  assented  to  without  demur.  These  County  infirmaries  seem 
to  me  a  happy  combination  of  private  effort  and  public  funds,  and  they  provide  for  all 
classes  a  local  centre  where  serious  cases  and  operations  can  be  dealt  with. 

Whilst  at  the  infirmary  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  *  * 
Guardians  and  a  member  of  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  upon  Poor  Law.  He  told  me 
that  *  *  was  an  out-relief  Union,  there  being  some  400  out  cases.  The  relief  given  rarely 
exceeded  2s,  6d.  a  week.  There  were  about  120  inmates  in  the  workhouse  and  120  in  the 
infirmary. 

All  children  were  boarded-out. 


No.  266. 

Dispensary/. 

The  dispensary  serves  for  the  Medical  Officers  of  two  Dispensary  Districts  within  ^^^^'^'^'^^  ^ 
the  Union,  who  were  both  present,  and  gave  much  information  to  the  Committee.  Dr.  *  *,  ^qq^ 
who  was  also  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  workhouse,  appeared  to  be  an  exceptionally 
able  man.  The  system  of  issuing  tickets  to  persons  requiring  treatment  was  explained 
and  appeared  to  be  similar  in  nearly  all  respects  to  the  system  elsewhere,  but  the  Medical 
Officer  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  confining  the  dispensary  benefits  to  persons  who  were 
not  able  to  pay  for  their  own  medical  attention.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  the  case 
of  a  girl  of  27,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  well  able  to  pay  his  own  doctor.  A  ticket 
had  been  given  for  the  girl  by  a  Guardian  who  was  a  relative  of  the  father.  The  doctor 
attended,  but  protested  that  the  case  was  not  one  that  should  have  come  to  the  dispensary. 
The  Guardian  declined  to  cancel  the  ticket,  holding  that  the  girl  had  no  means  of  her  own. 
The  Medical  Officer  did  not  take  the  case  to  the  Board,  because  he  knew  that  if  the  Board 
had  cancelled  the  ticket  another  could  immediately  have  been  obtained  from  someone 
else,  upon  which  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  continue  his  treatment  unless,  of  course, 
he  had  again  induced  the  Guardians  to  cancel  the  second  ticket.  The  process  could  then 
have  continued  ad  infinitum.  A  dispensary  ticket  is  issued  for  the  duration  of  the  illness. 
It  lapses  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  if  the  patient  does  not  attend.  There  are  no 
provident  dispensaries  in  the  *  *  Union.  A  coachman  who  had  come  to  the  Union  from 
*  *  had  been  a  member  of  a  dispensary  there  and  paid  5s.  a  year.  Here  he  obtained 
his  medical  assistance  free  from  this  dispensary. 

Dr.  *  *  thought  that  the  bad  housing  conditions  prevailing  in  the  district  were  the 
first  cause  of  the  bad  health  of  the  inhabitants.  He  referred  to  the  housing  powers  of 
the  District  Councils  and  pointed  out  that  whilst  healthy  cottages  could  be  provided 
for  the  labourers,  no  such  accommodation  could  be  provided  for  the  small  farmers  who 
were  just  as  much  in  need  of  assistance,  and  indeed  more  entitled  to  it  if  thrift  be 
considered,  than  the  labourers. 

Dr.  *  *  referred  to  the  question  of  tuberculosis  and  mentioned  that  it  was  quite  com- 
mon for  cases  in  the  last  stages  of  this  disease  to  leave  the  infirmary  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  thereby  carrying  infection  to  all  the  people  with  whom  they  lived  during 
this  period.  He  also  referred  to  the  number  of  persons  who  returned  from  *  *  when 
attacked  with  tuberculosis,  insanity,  etc.,  and  thought  that  more  medical  supervision 
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Rural  and  over  immigrants  was  desirable.    Dr.  *    *  thougtit  that  it  was  commencing  at  the  wrong 

Semi-Rural  :        qj^^      provide  sanatoria  for  consumptives.    Some  method  should  be  found  for  dealing 
^      '         witn  tne  cases  in  the  early  stages. 

Workhouse. 

The  same  Committee  visited  the  "Workhouse.  As  in  other  cases,  they  were  first  taken 
to  the  hospital.  One  inmate  had  recently  been  sent  back  from  *  *  as  suffering 
from  tuberculosis — his  wife  and  family  remaining  in  *  *  He  had  been  employed 
as  a  carter  there  for  many  years.  His  case  seemed  far  advanced.  The  wards  were  seven 
in  number.  The  wards  were  dirty,  untidy  and  cheerless.  It  appeared  to  be  spring  clean- 
ing, and  pictures,  chairs  and  other  articles  were  strewn  over  the  floors  and  beds.  In 
some  of  the  wards  there  were  cupboards  used  for  clothes  and  feeding  utensils.  All 
these  cupboards  were  untidy  and  unwholesome.  The  ventilation  in  the  wards  was 
very  bad.  The  windows  were  small  and  invariably  closed.  The  wards  were  arranged 
one  above  another  on  either  side  of  a  flight  of  stone  stairs.  The  female  wards  were 
generally  similar  to  the  male  wards. 

The  infirm  wards  were  comprised  in  a  long  row  of  one-storey  rooms.  The  beds  in 
these  rooms  were  very  dirty  and  untidy.  On  one  a  few  potatoes  were  resting  ;  on 
another  some  cups  and  saucers  ;  on  a  third  a  man  was  lying  with  bis  boots  on.  Several 
men  were  sitting  round  a  fire,  some  smoking.  The  washing  accommodation  was 
disgracefully  inadequate.  For  a  ward  of  fifteen  beds  there  was  one  small  tin  wash  basin 
and  for  another  ward  there  was  no  basin  at  all  and  the  inmates  had  to  wash  at  a  tap. 

The  tramp  wards  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  Two  tramps  had  been 
accommodated  during  the  previous  night,  but  had  left  when  the  Committee  reached  the 
wards,  which  were  then  in  the  occupation  of  two  cats.  The  master  explained  that  the 
tramps  were  locked  in  the  ward  during  the  night  with  the  usual  primitive  sanitary 
accommodation. 


No.  267. 

Workhouse. 

Rural  and  On  that  day  there  were  320  inmates,  the  larger  portion  of  whom  were  aged  and 

267^^  '  infiim.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  sixty-six  children  in  the  House,  as  we 
were  given  everywhere  in  Ireland  to  understand  that  children  were  always  boarded-out, 
and  I  was  told  that  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
foster-parents. 

The  house  and  hospital  seemed  to  me  to  be  considerably  behind  the  age,  and  ordinary 
water  and  sanitary  equipments  were  sadly  wanting.  I  saw  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  who  struck  me  as  being  a  very  capable  and  efficient  officer,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  was  similarly  impressed  by  the  master  and  matron. 

I  enquired  particularly  as  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  found  that  it  is  the 
custom  in  that  Union  to  have  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  reported  to  the  dispensary  or  other 
doctors  and  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  arrange  with  the  managers  of  the  *  *  Con- 
sumptive Sanatorium  to  take  in  such  cases  for  treatment  at  either  of  the  two  prices  of  7s. 
and  12s.  a  week.  These  are  not  necessarilypauper  cases  ;  in  fact,  I  was  told  that  the  Guard- 
ians have  no  scruples  about  sending  any  such  cases  to  *  *  ,  if  they  can  secure  the  necessary 
ticket  of  admission.  I  was  told  of  a  case  which  had  arisen  the  day  before,  and  for  the 
removal  of  which  Dr.  *  *  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland  had  been  asked  to 
supply  the  necessary  ticket  form,  he  being  a  subscriber.  Six  cases  had  been  sent  to  *  * 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  months.  All  returned  very  much  the  better  for  their  treat- 
ment, but  the  result  was  that  five  out  of  the  six  had  died,  owing  either  to  the  conditions 
of  their  homes  or  the  neglect  to  observe  proper  precautions  after  returning  there.  There 
seemed  to  be  every  need  for  improved  sanitary  inspection.  Some  of  the  above  cases 
were,  I  was  informed,  the  sons  of  small  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  *  *  Union  and  others  adjoining  had  arranged  to  build 
a  sanatorium  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  a  site  had  been  given  by  the  proprietor 
to  whom  the  ground  belonged. 

No.  268. 

This  Union  consists  of  103,917  acres.  The  population  in  19—  was  about  13,000. 
Rateable  value,  £2  12s.  per  head.    There  are  eighty-two  inmates,  and  the  total  staff 
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consists  of  : — One  trained  nurse,  three  paid  assistants  on  day  duty,  and  one  night  nurse.  Rural  and 
a  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  and  matron.    The  matron  had  been  off  duty  for  two  ^^^^^'^^^f' 
months  on  account  of  illness  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

There  are  twenty-five  patients  in  the  infirmary.  Every  part  of  the  premises  was 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  inmates  were  neglected, 
although  the  staff  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 

On  the  women's  side  of  the  house  there  are  two  wards,  each  containing  nine  beds. 
Some  of  the  inmates  are  imbecile  and  several  quite  helpless.  There  are  no  day-rooms 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  seats  with  backs.  The  only  attendance  which  these  inmates 
receive  is  that  given  by  an  unmarried  mother  who  announced  her  intention  of  taking 
her  discharge  the  following  day.  The  schoolmistress,  who  was  quite  a  young  woman, 
occasionally  "  looked  in."  On  our  entering  the  ward  the  inmates  were  loud  in  their 
complaints  respecting  both  their  food  and  lack  of  attention. 

The  children  in  school  numbered  seven.    They  were  without  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  were  in  a  very  dirty  condition. 

The  inmates  are  never  bathed,  and  look  as  though  they  never  had  their  hands  and 
faces  washed.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  Guardians  are  not  ready  to  take  the  advice 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  who  could  not  possibly  visit  this  workhouse 
without  pointing  out  in  unmistakable  language  the  obvious  defects  in  administration, 
and  especially  in  sanitary  arrangements  and  the  neglect  from  which  the  inmates  suffer. 
In  the  interests  of  decency  and  cleanliness,  not  to  say  common  humanity,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  be  empowered  to  insist  on  radical  reform  in  management. 


No.  269. 

The    *    *    Union,  comprising  190,176  acres,  had  a  population  in  19 —  of  about  Rural  and 
35,000.    The  rateable  value  is  £1  19s.  per  head  of  the  population.    There  were  nearly  300  Semi-Rural 
inmates,  and  over  800  in  receipt  of  out-relief.    The  percentage  of  pauperism  on  popula- 
tion  was  3*2.    The  young  children  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  house,  but  the  boys 
attend  the  National  School  in  the  village. 

This  workhouse  was  obviously  ill-administered.  The  master,  who,  previous  to  his 
appointment  had  had  no  experience,  was  evidently  unequal  to  his  duties,  not  so  much 
from  lack  of  will  as  from  lack  of  training,  knowledge  and  experience.  The  buildings 
were,  speaking  generally,  dirty.  The  infirm  were  not  properly  cared  for,  and  in  the 
hospital  the  nursing  arrangements  were  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  nuns  belong; 
to  the  "  Order  of  Mercy,"  the  sister  in  charge  telling  us  that  the  nurses  had  Yi^d  no  hospital 
training,  but  experience,  in  her  judgment,  was  of  greater  value.  Although  she  seemed 
to  sympathise  deeply  with  the  sufferings  of  the  patients,  and  to  be  devoted  to  her  work,, 
one  remark  she  made  showed  how  great  is  the  need  of  training.  She  explained  that 
the  lying-in  ward  had  been  transferred  from  the  hospital  to  the  workhouse  because  the 
noise  of  the  hospital  had  led  to  a  serious  case  of  puerperal  fever. 


No.  270. 

*    *  Union  consists  of  106,854  acres  with  a  population  of  about  13,000  in  19 — .    The  Rural  and 
rateable  value  is  £1  15s.  per  head  of  the  population.    The  number  of  inmates  was  ninety,  pemi-Rural 
and  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief  was  190.    The  percentage  of  pauperism 
on  population  was  2-1.    There  are  thirty-six  members  of  the  Board,  including  three 
co-opted  members.    There  is  seldom  a  contested  election  and  there  are  no  lady  members. 

The  amount  given  in  out-reHef  was  £14  16s.  for  the  week,  making  an  average  of 
Is.  6d.  per  head.  There  are  two  relieving  officers,  receiving  £15  and  £25  per  year  respec- 
tively. The  inmates  are  admitted  straight  into  the  workhouse  and  are  not,  as  in  many 
workhouses,  admitted  into  the  vagrant  wards.  The  attention  given  to  the  sick  in  the 
infirmary  is  evidently  very  good  and  the  infirmary  takes  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of 
a  general  hospital.  A  certain  number  of  paying  patients  are  received.  Sailors  from 
the  Koyal  Navy  suffering  from  accident  are  admitted  at  a  charge  of  2s.  per  head  per  day. 
Seamen  from  cargo  boats  are  admitted  at  a  cost  of  6d.  per  day.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  hospital  are  deficient.  There  is  no  fixed  bath,  the  cold  water  has  to  be  fetched 
from  a  pump  in  the  yard  and  hot  water  from  the  laundry.  The  aged  and  infirm  and  the 
feeble-minded  are  in  the  same  wards,  the  day-room  being  used  as  a  lying-in  ward  when 
occasion  arises.  The  dining  hall  was  comfortable  and  the  cloths  on  the  tables  were  ex- 
ceedingly clean.    The  matron  (a  nun)  eA^dently  takes  much  trouble  to  introduce  some 
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measure  of  refinement  into  the  administration.  The  children  of  both  sexes  are  taught 
by  a  nun.  The  children  are  not  taught  Erse,  but  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  instead. 
The  garden  seemed  too  small,  but  it  was  obviously  valued  by  the  children  as  well  as  by 
the  teacher.  As  usual,  we  were  impressed  by  the  care  the  Nuns  devoted  to  those  in  their 
charge. 

We  had  the  advantage  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  *  *,  a  member  of  the  Board  and  with 
Dr.  *  *,  a  dispensary  of&cer.  The  former  impressed  on  us  the  fact  that  his  Board  was 
fax  too  large — so  large  that  efiicient  administration  was  almost  impossible.  He  spoke 
with  reserve  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  dispensary  Medical  Officers  were  appointed. 
He  considered  that  the  Union  and  not  the  electoral  district  should  still  continue  to  be 
the  area  of  chargeability  for  out-relief. 

Dr.  *  *  told  us  that  he  had  been  Medical  Officer  for  thirty-five  years  at  a  salary  of 
£100  and  had  never  received  any  increase.  He  has  been  thirty-two  years  workhouse 
Medical  Officer  at  a  salary  of  £50.  He  occasionally  attends  applicants  without  a  dis- 
pensary ticket  and  does  not  in  every  case  enter  their  names  in  the  books.  He  does  not 
consider  there  is  any  abuse  of  medical  relief.  We  also  had  interviews  with  the  relieving 
officers.    The  following  cases  seem  worthy  of  note  as  indicating  the  adequacy  of  relief  : — 


Description. 

Children. 

Rent. 

Relief. 

Number  of. 

Ages  of. 

Widow. 

3 

Boy  sells 

13,  11,  8. 

Newspapers. 

Is.  6d.  :• 

■3s. 

Widow. 

4 

2  Daughters  are 

13,  12,  9,  8. 
believed  to  help. 

Is.  6d. 

3s. 

Widow. 

3 

14,  13,  11. 

Is.  6d. 

2s. 

Widow. 

6 

9,  8,  6,  5,  4,  2J. 

None. 
Paid  fort 

5s. 
nightly. 

Widow. 

2 

11,  9. 

None. 

3s. 

Old  people  are  relieved  by  amounts  varying  from  Is.  to  3s.  each.  Relieving  officers 
never  make  -allowance  for  nursing.  The  names  of  all  recipients  of  relief  are  posted  up 
in  the  town  each  half-year. 


No.  271. 

*  *  Union  covers  an  area  of  21,813  acres.  Its  population  in  19 —  was  about 
41,000.  The  rateable  value  is  £2  4s.  per  head  of  the  population.  There  are  thirty-nine 
electoral  divisions  each  represented  by  two  members  who  serve  as  the  District  Council  and 
six  representatives  chosen  by  the  urban  district  of  *  *  .  In  addition  to  the  Guardians 
there  are  eighty-seven  wardens,  some  of  whom  are  publicans,  authorised  to  give  tickets 
for  medical  relief.  The  dispensary  system  is  much  abused  and  the  medical  officer 
practically  treats  every  poor  person  who  applies  even  without  a  ticket.  The  total  number 
of  inmates  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  visit  was  412.  The  number  of  night  lodgers 
for  the  week  was  forty.  The  relieving  officers  give  tickets  of  admission  to  the  vagrant 
wards  to  residents  of  *  *  ,  together  with  wives  and  children,  instead  of  giving  admission 
orders  to  the  workhouse.  The  accommodation  in  these  wards  is  bad,  especially  in  regard 
to  bathing  and.  sanitary  appliances.  The  total  number  in  receipt  of  out-relief  was  1,035 
and  the  percentage  of  pauperism  was  3  •  3  of  the  population.  We  were  informed  that 
since  out-relief  was  made  a  Union  charge  in  18 —  the  number  of  people  in  receipt  of 
relief  had  considerably  increased.  In  order  to  confirm  this  statement  we  asked  the 
Clerk  to  give  us  the  average  number  of  people  in  receipt  of  relief  in  each  year,  commenc- 
ing 18 — .    The  following  is  the  Return  : — 
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Year. 

Cdses. 

Persons. 

Year. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

18— 

416 

713 

19— 

571 

1,030 

18-- 

456 

765 

19— 

564 

907 

18— 

527 

969 

19— 

604 

937 

18— 

601 

1,123 

19— 

633 

1,05S 

19— 

61c 

1,158 

19— 

629 

1,055 

le— 

575 

970 

19— 

659 

1,035 

19— 

566 

1,047 

Rural  nm\ 
Serai- Uural : 
271  (rolM.) 


Return  to    *    *    in  each  year. 

The  nursery  is  practically  a  newly  built  lean-to  shed,  which  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  was  filled  with  smoke,  owing  to  a  badly  constructed  chimney. 

The  schools  are  in  two  departments,  viz.,  the  boys  and  the  girls  and  infants.  There 
are  only  two  teachers.  Classification  becomes,  therefore,  almost  impossible.  The 
Inspector's  Reports  were  not  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
single  teacher  can  properly  classify  the  scholars,  and  the  elder  girls  are  used  as  monitors 
for  the  infants  and  younger  children.  The  lavatory  accommodation  for  the  children 
was  inadequate. 

The  hospital  wards  were  tidy,  clean  and  seemed  well  administered.  The  nurses 
belong  to  the  *  *  and  get  the  benefit  of  hospital  training  usually  (?)  in  London. 
We  found  two  paying  patients.  One,  a  pensioner,  from  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  £52  a  year  who  pays  the  guardians  8s.  a  week.. 
The  other  was  an  Army  pensioner  receiving  lOd.  a  day  and  paying  the  guardians  6d. 
a  day. 

Separate  wards  were  set  apart  for  consumptive  patients,  both  male  and  female.  Cases^ 
needing  major  operations  are  transferred  to  the  County  infirmary,  but  minor  operations 
are  performed  in  the  hospital  in  an  ordinary  room  badly  lighted,  and  ill-equipped. 

The  infirm  wards  were  not  satisfactory.  The  beds  were  of  the  "  Harrow  "  pattern, 
and  the  bed  clothing,  wards,  and  inmates  were  not  clean. 

We  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  at  luncheon  the  Chairman  of  the  *  *  County^ 
Council.  A  Nationalist  in  politics,  he  is  opposed  to  the  present  Guardian  system.  He 
told  us  that  it  results  in  corruption  and  bribery,  instancing  the  way  in  which  Guardians 
support  their  relatives  and  friends  as  candidates  for  paid  offices,  alleging  that  corruption 
as  regards  contracts  was  common  and  that  the  system  and  its  results  exercise  a  demoralis- 
ing influence.  The  Guardians  care  but  little  for  administrative  efficiency,  and  have  but 
few  opportunities  of  learning  what  efficiency  is,  even  if  they  desire  to  secure  it.  Similarly, 
they  devote  far  too  much  attention  to  the  discussion  of  political  questions  and  far  too 
little  to  the  d.etails  of  administration.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable support  in  favour  of  :  (1)  An  enlargement  of  the  Union  to  the  County  area  ; 
(2)  theabolitionof  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  centrally  organised 
and  centrally  contrplled  system,  regulating  the  training,  qualification  and  appointment 
of  the  chief  officials  {e.g..  Medical  Officers,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  relieving  officers), 
and  a  further  development  of  the  nursing  system  ;  and  while  he  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  excellent  services  rendered  by  the  nuns,  he  held  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance  that 
they  should  receive  hospital  training  by  some  means  or  another. 


No.  272. 

This  Union  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 


*  * 


of  Ireland  in  respect  both  of  area  and  Rural  and 
population.    The  acreage  is  64,478  ;  population,  about  7,000  ;  rateable  value,  £4  13s.  per  Semi-Rural: 
head,  which  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  *  *  .  Pauperism,  however,  is  high,  being  272. 
4  •  1  per  cent,  of  population.    There  are  thirty-five  Guardians,  but  no  lady  members. 
The  workhouse  is  very  dreary,  and  judging  from  appearances  is  not  well  managed.  Our 
visit,  however,  was  quite  unexpected.    There  are  195  inmates,  and  the  staff  is  as  follows  : — 
A  master,  matron  (a  Sister  of       *       *       ),  three  nurses  (members  of  the  same 
society),  a  school  mistress  (also  a  Sister),  a  night  nurse,  a  porter  and  a  tailor. 
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Eural  and  Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Sisters  to  improve  those  departments  which  are 

27™to«l(n '        entrusted  to  their  charge,  but  as  the  matron  explained,  "  progress  is  very  slow  and  difl&- 
'  calt,"  for  the  Guardians  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  them. 

Some  of  the  wards  in  the  infirmary  are  clean  and  bright,  others  are  the  reverse.  There 
is  an  isolation  ward  for  female  consumptive  patients,  a  nice  room  but,  unfortunately, 
rather  dark.  On  both  the  men's  and  the  women's  side  the  ofiices  are  inadequate,  and 
there  is  no  hot  water  in  the  bathrooms. 

The  children's  quarters  are  not  satisfactory.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  dirty,  and  tl  e 
beds  very  unsatisfactory.  The  boys'  day-room,  an  untidy  and  gloomy  place,  in  charge  of 
an  inmate,  a  cobbler,  is  used  as  the  cobbler's  workshop.  The  boys'  ofiices  were  filthy, 
and  the  girls'  but  little  better.  There  were  twenty-three  boys  and  thirteen  girls  on  the 
school  register,  taught  by  one  of  the  Sisters.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  was  appointed 
some  eight  years  ago.  He  had  had  previous  experience,  "  having  been  a  Guardian  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  several  years."  We  gathered  that  he  might  have  been  appointed 
because  he  had  not  succeeded  as  a  farmer,  but  of  this  we  had  no  evidence.  We  were 
informed  that  the  elections  are  conducted  on  non-political  lines,  and  are  regarded  as  a 
trial  of  strength  between  labourers  and  farmers.  Outdoor  relief  is  not  very  high  ;  on  the 
books  at  the  date  of  our  visit  there  were  115  persons.  There  are  two  relieving  officers, 
each  receiving  £40  a  year  salary.  Vagrancy  is  high  ;  during  the  week  preceding  our 
visit  seventy-two  men,  fourteen  women  and  twelve  children  were  admitted  to  the  casual 
wards,  which  are  unsatisfactory  and  ill-administered.    The  task  is  stone-breaking. 


No.  273. 

Eural  and  Area,  109,266  acres  ;  population,  about  21,000  ;  rateable  value  £4  12s.  per  head.  Rate 

of  pauperism,  3*4  ;  (average  for  *    *   -4,  and  for  Ireland  2 •2). 

The  figures  illustrate  the  general  experience,  that  a  high  rateable  value  carries  with 
it  a  high  rate  of  pauperism.  There  are  forty-six  Guardians  ;  a  lady  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  When  business  began  there  were  only  twelve 
members  present,  and  the  Clerk  read  out  the  names  of  all  the  vagrants  who  had  been 
admitted  during  the  preceding  week — the  reason  of  the  somewhat  unusual  practice  we 
could  not  discover.  Applications  for  out-relief  were  heard  by  the  whole  Board.  There 
were  only  five  new  cases.  When  relief  is  granted  the  order  remains  in  force  until  the 
end  of  the  half-year,  when  the  list  of  outdoor  cases  is  revised.  To  one  of  these  applications 
the  Commission's  attention  was  particularly  invited.  An  aged  couple  living  with  their 
son,  a  married  man  with  four  children  in  a  "  Labourer's  Cottage,"  applied  for  relief.  They 
were  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal  to  give  Poor  Law  relief  to  persons  living 
in  a  "  Labourer's  Cottage  "  (that  is,  a  cottage  erected  under  the  Agricultural  Labourers 
Housing  Act),  Several  members  of  the  Board  condemned  the  restriction,  because  itinfiicts 
real  hardship  on  deserving  people  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  urge  the  Nationalist 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  secure  the  removal  of  this  restriction.  There  are 
two  relieving  officers.  They  keep  no  diary  of  their  visits,  and  they  pay  relief  either  at  the 
homes  of  the  applicants  or  elsewhere,  as  is  most  convenient,  and  not  infrequently,  the 
relief  is  left  with  some  shopkeeper.  No  record  of  visits  is  made.  The  area  is  very  large, 
and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  many  visits  were  paid  during  the  half-year.  There  was  a 
prolonged,  disorderly  and  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion  on  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
rent  of  the  house  occupied  by  a  dispensary  doctor,  the  officer,  it  was  stated,  being  in 
receipt  of  a  Government  pension  of  £150  per  annum,  in  addition  to  his  salary.  Originally, 
the  house,  etc.,  cost  £1,409.  Fhially,  the  rent  was  reduced  from  £25  to  £15  per  annum. 
One  of  the  Guardians  who  opposed  the  reduction  stated  that  the  repairs  of  the  house 
amounted  to  £74  per  annum.  The  doctor  was  present  throughout  the  discussion,  and 
we  were  told  by  two  Guardians  that  the  appointment  was  "  a  family  affair,"  the  doctor 
having  several  relatives  on  the  Board.  The  appointment,  it  was  alleged,  would  probably 
carry  with  it  free  medical  attendance  for  the  Guardians,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  serve. 
We  were  also  informed  that  several  Guardians  lived  in  "Labourers  Cottages,"  that  they 
got  into  arrears  with  their  rent,  and  payment  was  not  enforced. 

Worhhouse. — There  were  229  healthy  inmates.  The  wards  were  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  the  comfort  of  the  aged  in  the  day-rooms  was  not  considered.  The  seats  were  without 
backs,  and  no  other  provision  was  made  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  could  scarcely  walk. 
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IRELAND — continued. 
Rural  and  Semi-Rural — continued. 

The  women  were  said  to  be  bathed  weekly,  but  the  men  very  seldom.  The  women,  of  all 
classes,  are  herded  in  one  day-room.  The  children  were  neglected,  the  boys  particularly 
being  very  untidy.  The  master  told  us  that  he  had  held  office  for  about  twenty  years, 
and  that  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  an  important  section  of  the  Board.  The 
matron  is  a  nurse. 

There  is  a  paid  wards  woman  and  wardsman  who  are  assisted  by  a  numbei  of  inmates 
called  deputies,  who  are  given  substantial  extras  for  their  services  in  addition  to  their 
rations.    For  example  : — 

Four  deputies  (male)  receive  daily  :  1  bottle  of  porter,  1  egg,  J  lb.  of  meat, 
and  2  ozs.  of  tobacco  a  week  each. 

One  deputy  receives  :  2  bottles  porter,  2  eggs,  J  lb.  meat  daily,  and  4  ozs. 
of  tobacco  per  week. 

One  deputy  receives  :  2  bottles  porter,  |  lb.  meat  daily,  and  3  ozs.  of  tobacco 
weekly. 

Two  men  receive  :  2  glasses  of  whisky,  and  3  ozs.  of  tobacco  per  week. 

Infirmary. — There  were  100  inmates  in  charge  of  two  Sisters  of  Mercy,  one  night  nurse 
assisted  by  twelve  deputies,  who  receive  as  remuneration  the  following  extras  : — 

Six  women,  |  lb.  meat,  1  egg  daily. 

Six  men,  ^  lb.  meat,  1  egg,  and  1  bottle  of  porter  daily. 

The  patients  were  allowed  extras,  and  seemed  very  comfortable.  The  wards  were 
clean  and  bright  (but  our  visit  was  anticipated).  The  sanitary  arrangements  were  very 
defective.  We  were  supplied  with  the  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  stimulants, 
etc.,  consumed  during  the  weeks  ended    *    *    ,  19 — . 

Average  number  of  inmates  :  sick,  100  ;  healthy,  229  ;  total,  329. 


Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
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Brandy,  ounces 
Whisky,  ounces 
Wine,  gallons 
Porter,  bottles 
Eggs,  number 


Hospital. 

Main  House. 

Totals. 

26 

26, 

59 

35 

94 

28 

28 

71 

105 

176 

516 

882 

1,398 

No.  274. 

'■^   The  Union  area  comprises  198,416  acres.  The  population  in  19 —  was  about  14,000.  The  Rural  and 
valuation  is  £21,908,  or  £1  10s.  per  head  of  the  population.    The  rate  of  pauperism  is  £•  1  ^emi-Rural 
per  cent,  of  population.    There  are  thirty-three  Guardians;  Id.  in  the  £  raises  £93.  The 
workhouse  is  a  very  large  one,  less  than  half  of  it  being  occupied  at  present. 

Very  little  provision  is  made  for  vagrants ;  only  three  beds  for  females  and  six  beds 
for  males.  No  bath ;  admissions  to  the  house  are  kept  in  the  vagrant  wards  overnight, 
if  not  seen  by  the  doctor  on  day  of  admission. 

.  Dining-room  had  mud  floor,  dirty  benches  and  tables.  Workhouse  wards  were  not 
dirty ;  on  the  women's  side  they  were  very  clean.  The  women's  day-room  had  a  mud  floor, 
and  the  sleeping-rooms  had  no  bedsteads  in  them.  There  were  twenty-six  men  and 
twenty-two  women  in  the  workhouse  ;  very  few  were  able-bodied. 

There  is  only  one  Protestant  inmate  ;  the  Protestant  chaplain  is  paid  £4  per  annum. 

The  infirmary  inmates  consisted  of  seventeen  men  and  eighteen  women  attended  to 
by  two  nuns,  two  paid  wardswomen,  and  one  night  nurse  trained  (in  fever  nursing  only). 
There  was  no  water  tap  in  the  infirmary,  and  no  conveniences ;  one  portable  bath  only. 
The  water  is  obtained  from  a  tap  in  the  men's  yard.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  water 
tap  outside  the  laundry. 

There  were  six  school  children^  three  infants  and  four  boarded-out.    Total  inmates, 
ninety -one. 
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IRELAND — continued. 

Rural  and  Semi-Rural — continueA. 

The  staff  consisted  of  master  (salary  £40,  with  3s.  8d,  per  week  value  in  rations; 
what  he  requires  in  addition  he  has  to  purchase) ;  matron,  two  nuns,  two  paid  wards - 
maids,  one  night  nurse,  and  one  fever  nurse,  who  has  had  no  cases  to  nurse  for  years,  but 
receives  a  salary  of  £50.  When  required  to  take  duty  in  the  infirmary  she  is  paid  20s. 
per  week  in  addition;  she  finds  her  own  rations.  There  are  four  relieving  ofiicers,  paid 
respectively  £30,  £25,  £20,  £20.    No  particulars  were  obtained  of  out-relief  cases. 


No.  275. 

This  is  an  average  sized  Union  but  the  rateable  value  and  the  rate  of  pauperism 
are  both  above  the  average.  The  workhouse  stands  in  an  elevated  position  on  a  hill- 
top overlooking  the  town,  and  although  there  is  abundance  of  land  available  the 
buildings  are  congested,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  powder  of  control  over  plans  and 
enlargements  by  the  Local  Government  Board  was  inadequate. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  master  was  absent  on  sick  leave,  and  we  w^ere 
told  that  he  was  about  to  resign.  The  assistant  master,  who  also  acts  as  schoolmaster, 
was  in  charge. 

The  infirmary  is  in  the  nursing  care  of  sisters  of  the  "  Order  of  *  *  ,"  They 
are  all  trained  at  *  *  in  *  *  .  Their  habit  is  more  suited  to  their  occupation 
than  that  of  some  other  orders  of  nuns  in  the  Irish  infirmaries.  Although  our 
visit  was  completely  unexpected  the  wards  and  patients  were  in  every  respect  cVan 
and  tidy.  The  absence  of  tawdriness  and  unnecessary  appliances  and  utensils  in  the 
wards  and  dayrooms  was  noticeable.   The  air  was  fresh  and  the  patients  comfortable. 

There  are  paid  assistants  in  the  children's  nursery  and  in  the  imbecile  wards.  On 
the  girls'  side  the  schools  w^ere  good  ;  in  the  dining  room  the  tables  had  clean  white 
tablecloths  on  and  were  nicely  arranged,  and  everywhere  theie  were  signs  of  refinement 
and  careful  training  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  in  charge.  The  dormitories  were  clean 
and  tidy.  On  the  boys'  side,  however,  the  level  of  efficiency  was  considerably  lower. 
As  w^e  passed  from  one  department  to  the  other  we  were  impressed  at  once  by  the 
lack  of  the  nuns'  influence.  The  sheets  and  bedding  in  the  boys'  dormitory  were  not 
satisfactory.  The  supply  of  hot  water  was  inadequate,  having  to  be  bi'ouglit  from  the 
laundry  and  cari-ied  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  it  seemed  scarcely  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  boys  would  be  bathed  wath  sufficient  frequency  in  winter-time.  The 
infirm  inmates  in  the  workhouse  were  very  comfortably  provided  for  and  were  very 
clean.  In  this  respect  this  institution  is  in  marked  contrast  with  others  visited  by  this 
Committee. 

The  inmates  for  the  week  ending    *    *    were  as  follows  : — 

Sick      -       -       -       -  68 

Aged  and  infirm     -------  103 

Children  under  15-       -       -       -       -       -  -29 

Lunatics       -       --       --       --       -  10 

Mothers  with  infant  children  -       -       -  6 

Other  classes  2'2 

Making    238  in  all. 

The  dietary  scale  seemed  fairly  good  and  ample.  Extras  were  provided  for  the 
pauper  assistants,  e.g.,  the  attendants  in  the  male  wards  received  ^  lb.  meat,  I  lb. 
potatoes,  1  oz.  butter,  1  pint  boiling  milk,  f  oz.  of  tea,  daily  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
rations.  The  attendants  on  the  female  side  get  daily  |  lb.  meat,  1  lb.  potatoes,  1  oz. 
butter,  1  pint  boiling  milk,  f  oz.  tea. 

Adjacent  to  the  workhouse  is  the  *  *  asylum,  which  has  been  erected  by 
the  *  *  County  Council  in  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  less  serious  cases 
from  the  County  asylum  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  erect  a  less  costly  building, 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  incurable  but  not  acute  cases,  and  as  far  as  we  were 
able  to  judge  the  accommodation  provided  was  quite  adequate,  and  that  the  saving  in 
expenditure  both  in  capital  and  maintenance  accounts  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  noticed  in  certain  directions  signs  of  growing  expenditure,  and 
it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  cost  would  tend  to  increase  from 
year  to  year. 
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Tne  site,  however,  seemed  bleak  and  exposed,  with  but  little  shelter  out  of  doors,  Rural  and 
nor  did  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  employment  provided  for  the  inmates  ;  we  ^^^'}^^lf'' 
w^ondered  whether  the  experience  gained  at    *    *    ought  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  "  ^''^ 
by  the  managers  of  this  institution.    The  accommodation  provided  is  for  410.    On  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  400  inmates.    There  were  fourteen  male  attendants, 
twelve  female  attendants  and  ten  sisters  of  mercy,  one  of  whom,  we  gathered,  is  in 
charge  of  the  female  side.    There  is  no  resident  medical  officer.     A  new  house,  has, 
however,  been  built  for  one,  but  owing  to  some  disagreement  no  appointment  has  been 
made  ;  the  house  is  consequently  unoccupied. 

By  way  of  comparison  with  the  scale  of  dietary  in  operation  in  workhouses  and 
infirmaries  we  append  the  general  table  of  diet.  We  understand  that  most  of  the 
patients  might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  pauper  class. 

*   *   *  ASYLUM. 
Patients'  General  Dietary  Scale, 


Sunday 

IMoiiday 

Tuesday 

AVednesday 
Thursday 

Friday 

S  itui-Jay 


Breakfast. 


Males. 


Females. 


8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 

6  ozs.  oat- 
meal, for 
stirabo  u  t, 
I  pt.  milk. 

8  ozs.  bread. 
1  pt.  tea. 

8  oz^.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 

6  oz'^.  oat- 
meal for 
stirabo  u  t, 
f  pt.  milk. 

8  ozs.  break. 
1  pt.  tea. 


8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea 


6  ozs.  oat- 
meal for 
stirabout, 
f  pt.  milk. 

8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea 

8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


6  ozs.  oat- 
meal for 
stirabout, 
I  pt.  milk. 

8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


Dinner. 


Males. 


Females. 


8  ozs.  beef, 
\h  lbs.  po- 
tatoes and 
vegetables. 

1  pt.  soup, 
12  ozs. 
bread. 

7  ozs.  pork, 
1^  lbs,  po- 
tatoes and 
vegetables. 

1  pt.  soup, 
12  ozs. 
bread. 

8  ozs.  beef, 
1|-  lbs.  po- 
tatoes and 
vegetables. 

1  pt.  coffee,- 

12  ozs. 

bread  and 

butter. 
1    pt.  soup, 

12  ozs. 

bread. 


8  ozs.  beef, 
1  lb.  po- 
tatoes and 
vegetables. 

1  pt.  soup,  8 
ozs.  bread. 


7  ozs.  pork, 
1  lb.  po- 
tatoes and 
vegetables. 

1  pt.  soup,  8 
ozs.  bread. 

8  ozs.  bcof, 
1  lb.  po- 
tatoes and 
vegetables. 

1  pt.  coffee,  8 
ozs.  bread 
and  butter. 

1  pt.  soup,  8 
ozs.  bread. 


Supper. 


Males. 


ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 

8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tei. 

8  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


ozs.  broad, 
1  pt.  tea. 


Females. 


6  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 

G  "ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


6  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


6  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 

6  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt.  tea. 


6  ozs.  bread, 
1  pt  tea. 


6  ozs.  biead, 
1  pt.  tea. 


A^. 5.— Working  patieats  got  eggs  and  butter  for  breakfast,  meat  on  all  days  except  fast  days,  and  the 
laundry  patients  got  some  bread,  butter,  and  tea  at  10  o'clock  every  day. 


No.  276. 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians ;   some       were  present.    The  Rural  and 
proceedings  were  almost  tumultuous  at  times,  but  were  characterised  by  great  good  temper,  Semi-Rural 
and  the  decisions  as  a  rule  were  sensible.    We  noticed  : —  ' 

(i.)    That  the  difiiculty  of  deahng  with  obstinate  cases  of  sickness  in  the 
absence  of  compulsory  powers  is  much  felt. 

(li.)  That  the  prohibition  of  outdoor  rehef  to  occupiers  of  land  is  very 
effective. 

(iii.)  That  the  boarding-out  system  is  attracting    attention   and  favour 
;  with  Guardians. 

(iv.)  That  phthisis  is  recognised  as  a  cause  of  destitution,  and  a  growing 
cause. 
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We  visited  tlie  workhouse  throughout.  The  master  has  been  in  office  some  years, 
and  enjoys  general  confidence.  The  management  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Sisters,  a 
system  which  is  very  economical,  and  which  results  in  far  more  elasticity  and,  if  the  word 
may  be  allowed,  camaraderie  than  English  officialism.  As  compared  with  English 
workhouses  the  standard  of  comfort  was  certainly  low,  e.g.,  in  many  of  the  dormitories 
beds  were  laid  on  the  floor,  there  was  a  complete  want  of  sanitary  conveniences,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  interest  or  employ  the  inmates.  Architecturally  the  workhouse 
was  improving,  and  would  accommodate  a  much  greater  number  of  inmates. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Commissioner  visited  the  County  Infirmary. 

We  went  round  out-relief  cases  with  the  relieving  officer  and  a  boarded-out  child. 
The  housing  and  surroundings  of  the  former  varied  greatly  in  individual  cases, 
being  sometimes  deplorable  and  at  others  satisfactory.  The  home  in  which  the  child, 
a  girl,  was  boarded-out,  was  most  satisfactory  ;  she  lived  with  a  spinster,  who  owned 
the  cottage  and  had  some  means,  and  who  was  ready  to  adopt  the  child  entirely.  A 
large  number  of  cottages  have  been  built  by  the  Rural  District  Council,  and  those  which, 
we  inspected  were  satisfactory,  being  of  two  types,  and  let  for  3s.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  a  week 
respectively. 

SUPPLEMENTABY  NoTES. 

A  Committee  accompanied  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  for  the  district, 
paid  a  visit  to     *     *  . 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  There  are  some  thirty-three 
members  on  the  Board,  but  at  the  outset  when  proceedings  commenced  there  was  only  a, 
quorum  of  three  ;  this  number  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  lose  to  seven  or  eight.  About 
a  dozen  cases  of  relief  were  considered.  In  no  case  did  the  applicant  appear.  The  following 
are  the  brief  notes  of  some  of  the  cases  : — 

A  case  of  a  labourer  owning  more  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  but  who  upon  medical 
certificate  was  certified  to  be  incapable  of  removal  to  the  workhouse.  In  this  case  the 
Guardians  felt  much  aggrieved  that  they  were  unable  by  the  law  to  give  out-relief  to  the 
man  who  was  ill.  Apparently  the  procedure  which  had  to  be  adopted  was  that  the  relieving 
officer  gave  emergency  relief  from  time  to  time,  having  on  each  occasion  to  get  a  certificate 
from  the  doctor  to  the  effect  that  the  man  was  irremovable. 

A  labourer,  with  a  family  of  nine  children  and  his  wife,  making  in  all  eleven  to- 
feed,  and  earning  8s.  a  week  (being  ill)  was  given  an  allowance  of  4s.  a  week  out-relief  for 
fourteen  days. 

An  old  woman  of  84  said  to  be  living  with  her  daughter ;  the  woman  herself  being 
blind  and  with  a  weak  heart,  and  who  had  refused  to  go  to  the  hospital,  was  allowed  2s.  a 
week. 

We  subsequently  visited  this  case  and  found  the  old  lady  squatting  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  a  miserable  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  absolutely  filled  the  cottage  and  could 
certainly  not  have  been  beneficial  to  the  almost  blinded  eyes  of  the  old  woman.  Her 
grand-da  aghter  next  door  occasionally  looked  in,  but  there  was  no  one  with  the  old  woman  ; 
not  a  stick  of  furniture  in  the  cottage,  and  the  only  sleeping  apparatus  was  a  pile  of  diirtj 
sacks  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  The  relieving  officer,  who  accompanied  us  on  our  visit, 
said  that  since  he  had  visited  the  case  the  woman  had  been  removed  from  her  daughter's 
house,  and  that  had  he  known  the  condition  of  the  house  in  which  she  now  was,  he  would 
not  have  recommended  the  out-relief  to  be  continued.  The  grandchildren  and  neighbours 
of  the  old  woman  agreed  that  it  was  not  right  for  her  to  be  in  that  condition  and  that  she 
ought  to  go  into  the  infirmary,  but  neither  the  arguments  of  the  reheving  officer  nor  our- 
selves were  capable  of  overcoming  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  old  lady  to  go.  I  may  add 
that  the  rent  of  this  wretched  hovel  was  Is.  8d.  a  week,  thus  leaving  the  old  woman,  apart 
from  help,  4d.  a  week  to  live  on. 

f      A  man,  aged  70  ;  wife,  aged  67  ;  rent,  Is.  a  week,  allowance  of  out-relief  5s. 

An  application  for  relief  was  made  by  a  man,  aged  73,  with  a  wife,  aged  71.  They 
own  1|  acres  but  the  applicant  for  relief  produced  a  deed  of  settlement  making  over  the 
1^  acres  of  land  to  his  daughter-in-law.  Theie  appeared  some  inclination  on  the  part  oF 
the  Board  of  Guardians  to  grant  relief  in  this  case,  but  ultimately  on  the  Chairman's  sug- 
gestion the  case  was  referred  to  another  meeting,  and  the  deed  of  settlement  was  referred 
to  the  Guardians'  solicitors. 


Rural  and 
Semi-Rural  : 
276  {contd.). 
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IRELAND — continued. 
EuRAL  AND  Semi-Rural — continued. 
An  application  for  relief  was  made  by  the  sister  of  a  man  owning  a  farm  of  ^0  E^JJ^aUnd^ 
acres,  the  sister  living  with  her  brother.    The  case  was  hotly  contested,  some  of  the  oJeVcow^i )." 
Ouardians  being  inclined  to  give  relief  on  the  grounds  that  the  brother  and  sister  were 
very  destitute  and  others  declaring  that  it  was  illegal.    In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
it  transpired  that  relief  to  the  brother  of  the  present  applicant  at  the  rate  of  4s.  a  week 
had  been  granted  up  to  such  brother's  death.    Ultimately,  the  Guardians  decided  that 
they  could  not  give  relief  in  this  case,  although,  as  was  pointed  out  by  others,  there  was 
no  reason  for  differentiating  between  the  case  of  the  sister  and  the  case  of  the  brother 
who  had  just  died. 

The  next  business  was  an  application  from  one  of  the  Medical  dispensary  Ofi&cers 
for  an  increase  of  salary  from  £125  to  £200  a  year  on  the  plea  that  he  had  had  thirty-three 
years'  service  ;  that  his  district  comprised  30,000  acres  ;  that  there  had  been  no  com- 
plaint against  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties,  and  that  the  Medical  Officers  in  the 
surrounding  districts  had  recently  had  their  salaries  raised.  Here  again  there  was  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  to  increase  the  salary,  but  on  the  decision  of  the 
Chairman  it  was  referred  to  another  meeting. 

A  proposal  to  provide  separate  quarters  for  isolating  the  phthisical  patients  in  the 
workhouse  was,  after  considerable  discussion,  defeated  on  the  ground  of  the  great  ex- 
pense that  would  be  involved. 

Workhouse. 

'  After  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  we  went  over  the  workhouse.  This 
was  a  large  rambling  building  originally  being  intended  to  accommodate  1,100  cases 
but  this  number  would  probably  have  to  be  considerably  reduced  in  view  of  the  modern 
requirements  as  to  space.  The  average  number  in  the  workhouse  was  about  230.  We 
were  on  the  whole  favourably  impressed  with  the  building,  which  with  the  exception 
of  the  tramp  wards  was  throughout  clean  and  exceptionally  airy. 

Apart  from  the  porter  and  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  paid  staff  consisted  of  a  matron  and  four  female  assistants,  all  nuns,  who  practically 
■did  the  whole  work,  including  the  cooking,  of  the  establishment.  The  standard  of  comfort 
was  decidedly  below  that  of  an  English  workhouse.  For  instance,  except  in  the  infirmary 
and  some  of  the  infirm  wards,  there  were  no  bedsteads,  paupers  sleeping  on  mattresses 
placed  on  the  floor.  Moreover,  in  the  infirmary,  there  was  no  lavatory  accommodation 
whatever.  We  did  not  see  any  heating  apparatus  in  the  dormitories.  Generally  the 
inmates  did  not  look  at  all  unhealthy  or  unhappy,  although  they  did  not  seem  to  be  pro- 
"vided  with  any  particular  occupation.  As  compared  with  an  English  workhouse,  tho 
absence  of  "  rules  and  regulations  "  was  very  noticeable.  There  seemed  little  classic 
fication  and  very  little  cutting  off  of  one  section  of  the  workhouse  from  another.  The 
•children  seemed  healthy  and  happy.  The  workhouse  master  had  been  some  thirty  years 
an  his  present  position,  and  was  getting  aged.  He  was  enthusiastic,  but  did  not  seem  . 
to  have  a  great  mastery  over  all  the  details  of  the  establishment  in  his  charge. 

The  one  entirely  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  workhouse  was  the  accommodation  allotted 
ior  tramps.  This  was  a  wooden  and  dilapidated  shed  originally  erected  as  a  fever  shed. 
The  sleeping  accommodation  (apparently  there  was  no  day-room  accommodation)  was 
a  lot  of  dirty  mattresses  put  side  by  side  on  the  floor  and  black  with  age  and  filth.  The 
stench  from  this  black  hole  was  quite  overpowering  and  the  Guardians  who  accompanied 
lis  round  the  establishment  admitted  that  the  conditions  were  very  unsatisfactory.  They 
however,  rather  advocated  it  as  a  means  of  deterring  the  tramps,  and  were  very  pleased 
because  on  this  system  each  tramp  only  cost  the  guardians  l^d.  per  day  for  maintenance. 

Visitation  of  Ocjt-Relief  Cases. 

In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  relieving  officers,  a  very  smart,  able, 
and  kindly  man,  we  visited  some  of  the  cases  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  Apart  from  the 
case  of  the  lady  with  the  weak  heart  above  referred  to,  the  following  are  notes  of  some 
cases  : — 

A  cripple  girl  living  with  her  married  sister  in  a  tiny  cottage  seemed  very  well 
looked  after,  the  cottage  was  clean  and  homely,  and  the  cripple  girl  who  is  entirely  unable 
to  do  anything  for  herself  seemed  in  kindly  hands. 

An  old  widow  lady  in  a  tiny  cottage,  her  husband  had  been  a  "  dealer  "  in  a  fair 
way  of  business.    She  seemed  happy  and  contented  on  her  4s.  a  week  relief. 
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Rural  and  An  old  woman,  of  about  80,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  new  cottages  bailt  specially 

^^^kmM)  labouring  classes  by  the  District  Council.    This  old  lady  who  was  exceedingly 

infirm  was  seated  by  the  fire  on  a  wooden  stool.  There  was  no  chair,  or  furniture  of 
any  kind  in  the  room.  Her  daughter-in-law,  with  two  infants  seemed  very  poorly,  nervous 
and  unhappy,  and  we  understood  from  the  relieving  officer  that  the  husband  drank  and 
was  a  bad  character.  In  spite  of  the  discomfort  of  this  house,  we  were  assured  that  the 
old  lady  infinitely  preferred  it  to  the  workhouse. 

Boarded-out  Child. — A  girl  of  13  was  boarded-out  with  a  single  woman  who  evi- 
dently treated  the  cnild  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  daughter,  and  looked  after  her  in 
every  way.  Both  the  child  and  the  foster  parent  seemed  on  the  best  of  terms  and  very 
suitably  situated. 


Rural  and 

Semi-Rural 

277A. 


Rural  and 

Semi-Rural 

277B. 


Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 


-  -       .  No.  277. 

No.  277  A. — The  *  *  Cottage  Hospital  is  situated  on  the  *  *.  It  is  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  by  the  payments  of  patients.  The  usual  charge  is 
£2  lis.  6d.  per  week  for  private  patients  who  can  afford  such  a  payment.  Others  pay 
10s.  per  week.  The  minimum  charge  is  7s.  per  week.  Subscribers  of  £5  have  the 
privilege  of  recommending  patients.  The  *  *  Club  subscribes  £200  per  annum  for 
four  beds.  There  are  about  ten  beds.  It  is  used  principally  for  accident  cases.  The 
staff  consists  of  a  matron  and  two  probationers.  The  building  is  of  wood  and  corru- 
gated iron. 


No.  211  B. — The  Cottage  Hospital. — This  was  built  by  private  subscription  on  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  will  accommodate  twelve  patients.  Infectious 
cases  are  not  taken.  The  building,  as  a  whole,  was  well  suited  to  its  purpose  and 
included  a  small  operating  room.  The  staff  consisted  of  a  matron,  a  nurse,  and  a  maid, 
with  extra  help  in  time  of  pressure.  We  were  favourably  impressed  with  the  arrange- 
ments and  the  personnel. 

The  Board  of  Guardians. — Only  three  Guardians  present,  owing  to  a  meeting 
of  the  County  Council.  The  Vice-Chairman  presided ;  there  were  very  few 
cases.  The  relieving  officers  were  not  of  a  good  type,  the  Clerk  excellent.  A  communi- 
cation was  read  from  the  local  band  of  the  Nationalist  League,  denouncing 
Mr.  *  *  for  condemning  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  in  a  recent  speech ;  ita 
consideration  was  postponed. 

The  Workhouse. — A  large  building,  not  half  full,  gave  a  dreary  impression  of 
discomfort  and  disorder.  The  infirmary  was  the  best  part,  under  management  of  Sisters  ; 
but  here  pauper  labour  was  largely  employed.  A  recent  increase  in  the  number  of 
admissions  was  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  Medical  Officer. 

Out-relief  cases  were  visited.  The  housing  was,  as  a  rule,  deplorably  bad,  dirt 
universal,  and  children  often  in  rags  ;  the  amount  seemed  wholly  inadequate. 

An  industrial  school  managed  by  Sisters.  Boys  on  a  Magistrates'  order  up  to 
10  years  of  age.  The  children  looked  well  and  happy,  but  the  sleeping  accommodation 
was  insuffcient. 


No.  277  C.—l  visited  in  the  afternoon  at  *  *  certain  cases  receiving  out-relief. 
They  were  all  much  of  the  same  character.  The  relief  was  wholly  inadequate,  and  the 
houses  were  clean,  the  inmates  evidently  taking  considerable  pride  in  their  belongings. 
In  two  of  them  there  were  two  good  grandfather  clocks. 

The  first  case  :  Is.  6d.  oat-relief.  Is.  rent.  I  believe  this  old  woman,  who  was  over 
70,  received  Is.  a  week  from  a  Catholic  charity. 

The  next  case  was  much  the  same,  viz.,  that  of  a  husband  and  wife,  both  over  70. 
A  respectable  couple  receiving  Is.  6d.,  and  they  paid  Is.  rent.  The  woman  was  out  trying 
to  get  some  work,  and  it  was  clear  that  she  did  obtain  some  limited  remuneration  for  work 
of  the  charwoman  type. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  an  old  woman  who  was  lodging  with  a  woman  and  her 
husband  in  a  good  cottage  of  four  rooms.  This  woman  {i.e.,  the  recipient  of  poor  relief) 
was  quite  destitute,  and  had  nothing  but  this  Is.  6d.  a  week.  Bat  the  woman  with  whom 
she  lodged  told  me  that  she  took  her  in  seventeen  years  ago,  as  she  knew  her  to  be  then 
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friendless,  and  she  has  remained  with  her  ever  since.    If  the  story  is  true,  which  I  believe  Rural  and 
it  to  be.  it  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  the  poor  one  to  Semi-Rural 
another.  (contd.). 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  hard-working  respectable  widow  with  three  children,  one 
of  whom  was  16,  and  earning  3s.  a  week.    She  had  2s.  relief,  and  her  rent  was  Is. 

The  relieving  officer,  with  whom  I  went  round,  did  not  know  his  cases,  or  at  any  rate 
the  houses  in  which  they  resided,  as  he  had  constantly  to  ask  where  they  were.  He  told 
me  that  the  relief  given  by  the  Guardians  was  notoriously  low— considerably  less 
than  that  given  by  all  the  Unions  surrounding  the  town. 

The  impression  made  upon  me  by  *  *  and  its  Poor  Law  administration  was  most 
depressing.  It  is  a  town  which  is  rapidly  losing  what  little  trade  it  had,  and  the  one 
object  of  the  Guardians  seemed  to  be  to  keep  down  expenditure. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Clerk,  I  should  say  that  all  the  officials  were  of  an 
inferior  stamp.  < 


No.  278.  K 

We  first  of  all  visited  the  dispensary,  and  had  a  talk  with  the  doctor  in  charge  Rural  and 
who  was  acting  as  locum  tenens  for  the  regular  doctor  who  had  been  absent  on  leave.  Sera  i-Ruial: 
Admission  to  the  dispensary  was  by  ticket,  and  according  as  the  ticket  was  printed  either 
in  red  or  in  black  the  doctor  was  expected  to  visit  the  patient  or  the  patient  to  visit  the 
doctor,  at  the  dispensary.  Tickets  were  distributed  through  the  agency  of  a  committee, 
hut  the  doctor  informed  us  that  they  were  not  essential,  and  that  practically  he  would 
treat  any  case  presenting  itself  without  a  ticket,  provided  he  was  satisfied  that  the  person 
was  not  financially  able  to  pay  for  a  private  doctor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctor 
feankly  informed  us  that  in  many  cases  tickets  were  presented  by  persons  who  were 
certainly  in  a  position  to  pay  a  doctor  themselves.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  there  were 
-about  half-a-dozen  to  one  dozen  cases  awaiting  the  doctor.  Some  of  these  seemed  of 
the  very  lowest  class,  but  others  appeared  to  belong  to  a  well-to-do  class  who  in  England 
would  most  certainly  have  employed  a  doctor  in  private  practice.  For  instance,  there 
was  a  respectable  woman  with  a  baby  and  a  servant  and  she  had  every  appearance 
of  being  the  wife  of  a  farmer.  The  doctor  was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  system. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  on  the  one  hand,  as  above  stated,  affluent  persons  made  use  of 
the  dispensary,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  very  poor  did  not  care  to  apply,  and  he  quoted 
many  cases  in  which  application  to  the  doctor  had  been  deferred  until  it  was  too  late  for 
-curative  purposes.  We  questioned  him  as  to  his  procedure  in  regard  to  medical  comforts 
and  apparently  if  he  considered  that  medical  comforts  were  necessary  he  would  endeavour 
to  induce  the  patient  to  go  into  the  Poor  Law  infirmary,  which  was  close  at  hand.  If 
the  patient  refused,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  prescribe  some  medicine  and  let  the 
case  take  its  chance  without  the  extra  nourishment  or  medical  comfort  which  he  might 
think  essential.*  The  dispensary  was  open  for  an  hour  two  days  a  week,  and  on  the 
average  thirty  bottles  of  medicine  were  dispensed  a  day. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  Board  consists  of  thirty- 
iour  Guardians,  of  whom  from  five  to  ten  were  present.  We  were  much  impressed  by 
the  superior  class  and  intelligence  of  the  Guardians,  and  with  the  businesslike  way  in 
which  they  managed  their  concerns.  The  Guardians  usually  met  weekly,  but  in  view 
of  the  previous  meeting  day  having  been  Good  Friday,  this  meeting  was  the  first  meeting 
for  a  fortnight.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  were  not  more  than  four  applicants  for 
relief,  all  of  whom  appeared  in  person.  They  were  questioned  by  the  Chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  Board.  We  were  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  relieving  officers 
neither  read  out  any  particulars  of  the  cases  nor  were  they  asked  a  single  question  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  four  cases  which  were  heard.  In  fact,  they  seemed  to  know 
very  little  with  regard  to  the  cases  which  were  coming  up. 

For  instance,  one  man  made  an  appHcation  to  have  his  rehef  renewed,  and  the 
relieving  officer  intervened  by  explaining  that  the  relief  was  still  current  and  therefore 

*  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  subsequently  informed  us  that  the  Guardians  invariably  gave 
medical  comforts  when  recommended  by  the  dispensary  doctor. 
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the  application  not  necessary.  The  usual  allowance  for  a  single  woman  appeared  to 
be  2s.  6d.  a  week.  The  scale  for  widows  with  children  was  Is.  per  child,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  workhouse  master  and  the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  workhouse  subsequently 
we  ascertained  that  this  scale  was  so  inadequate  that  in  many  cases  the  widows  with 
children  were  forced  into  the  workhouse,  and  at  the  date  of  our  visit  there  were  in  the 
workhouse  some  four  or  five  widows'  children  of  school  age. 

Workhouse. 

We  next  visited  the  workhouse.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  140.  The 
supposed  accommodation  was  656,  but  in  view  of  modern  requirements  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  workhouse  would  accommodate  more  than  from  300  to  400.  We  were  much 
impressed  with  the  cleanliness  and  general  tidiness  oi  the  premises,  which  seemed  to 
be  under  the  supreme  control  of  eight  nuns,  one  of  whom  acted  as  matron,  two  of  whom 
were  trained  nurses,  and  the  rest  supervised  the  household  arrangements  of  the  varioqs 
branches  of  the  workhouse.  The  Sisters  took  the  greatest  interest  in  their  work,  and 
every  department  over  which  they  had  control  showed  evidence  of  their  enthusiasm. 
The  workhouse  possesses  an  infirmary  which  we  understood  is  practically  used  as  a  general 
hospital  with  a  very  well  equipped  operating  theatre.  The  doctor  in  charge  is  also  the 
doctor  of  the  dispensary.  All  the  children  except  those  eligible  for  boarding-out  are 
kept  in  the  workhouse  and  are  taught  there.  At  the  date  of  our  visit  there  were  some 
twenty  girls  and  two  or  three  boys  of  school  age.  These  all  seemed  healthy,  tidy  and 
happy.  There  are  practically  no  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse,  and  such  household 
work  as  the  nuns  are  unable  to  perform  is  done  by  some  of  the  tramps  who  are  detailed 
by  the  master  for  this  purpose.  The  old  people  did  not  seem  to  be  provided  with  any 
occupation,  and  the  standard  of  comfort,  especially  on  the  men's  side,  was  distinctly 
below  that  in  an  ordinary  English  workhouse.  The  one  really  unsatisfactory  part  of 
the  house  was  the  accommodation  for  the  tramps.  Of  these,  there  had  been  seventy- 
eight  in  the  last  two  weeks,  including  a  fair  proportion  of  children.  The  male  tramp 
ward  was  a  bare  room,  some  18  to  20  feet  square,  with  three  big  beds.  Into  these  three 
beds  all  the  tramps  that  arrived  on  any  night  were  placed  together  with  their  male 
children.  The  mattresses  were  filthy,  and  the  bedding,  if  possible,  filthier.  The  master 
admitted  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  conditions,  but  seemed  to  regard  them  with 
pleasure  and  as  being  desirable  in  that  they  deterred  the  tramps  from  coming  too 
frequently  to  the  workhouse. 

No.  279. 

The  Workhouse. 

We  were  met  by  the  master  and  the  Medical  Ofiicer.  All  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment seemed  to  work  together  well,  and  to  produce  a  very  cheerful,  well-equipped  hospital, 
whose  decorations  were  a  model  of  what  can  be  achieved  in  such  a  place.  The  walls,  which 
had  been  distempered,  were  in  process  of  being  painted  in  oils  by  the  inmates,  and  from 
a  conversation  which  I  overheard  I  gathered  that  a  painter's  stay  in  the  hospital  was 
being  prolonged  with  a  view  to  his  services  in  this  direction.  Most"  of  the  excellent  work 
going  on  there  seems  due  to  the  Medical  Ofiicer,  who  has  been  there  for  some  thirty  years  ; 
evidently  lavishing  a  great  deal  of  time,  interest,  and  money  on  the  comfort  of  the  patients. 
The  operating  room  in  particular  was  thoroughly  well  equipped,  and  in  excellent  order, 
as  was  his  dispensary.  The  flower  gardens  round  the  hospital,  which  were  very  bright, 
were  also  due  to  his  efforts. 

The  workhouse  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  There  is  plenty  of  land 
surrounding  the  house  and  good  use  appeared  to  be  made  of  it.  There  are  about 
300  inmates.  The  chapel  (R.  C.)  was  first  visited,  and  then  the  dispensary  and 
operating  room.  The  operating  room  was  comparatively  new,  and  certainly  seemed  very 
efiicient.  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  also  appointed  in  this  workhouse,  though  the  matron  was 
not  a  sister.  The  matron  seemed  very  young  for  her  post,  but  she  had  been  there  for 
four  years  as  matron,  and  had  been  altogether  nine  years  in  the  service.  She  could  not 
have  been  more  than  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  when  appointed  matron.  Three  Sisters 
were  appointed  by  the  Guardians,  and  there  were  also  two  auxiliary  Sisters.  As  in  *  * 
the  influence  of  the  Sisters  seemed  very  good.  In  addition  to  the  Sisters  a  night  nurse 
and  a  maternity  nurse  were  employed.  There  were  isolation  wards  for  phthisis  cases, 
both  male  and  female,  and  in  most  of  the  wards  a  couple  of  beds  have  been  walled  off  for 
troublesome  or  other  special  cases. 
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T     In  the  maternity  ward  there  were  two  beds  and  the  number  of  cases  averaged  about  Kural  and 
twenty  a  year.    Illegitimacy  seemed  to  be  diminishing.    The  infirm  wards  were  not  o^^)'^ntd 
nearly  so  efficient  as  the  infirmary.    The  buildings  were  old  and  cheerless,  and  many  of  "    ^     ' ' 
the  wards  seemed  to  be  badly  ventilated.    In  the  dormitories  the  beds  were  placed  on 
raised  platforms ;  these  platforms  being  a  relic  of  the  days  in  which  bedsteads  were  not 
provided.    No  books  or  papers  appeared  to  be  provided  for  the  inmates,  who  sat  about 
the  house  quite  aimlessly.    There  were  only  three  or  four  able-bodied  men  in  the  house, 
though  a  considerable  number  of  night  lodgers  appeared  to  be  accommodated.  The 
master  thought  he  had  an  average  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  a  night  in  the  winter  and  about  nine 
a  night  in  the  summer.    The  labour  of  these  tramps  was  utilised  for  tilling  the  land,  and 
it  appeared  to  have  been  turned  to  good  account.    The  Committee  did  not  see  the  tramp 
wards. 

The  fever  hospital  was  inspected.    There  was  accommodation  for  about  fifty,  but 
only  two  cases  were  in  the  house,  one  of  diphtheria  and  one  of  influenza. 

The  building  required  painting  very  badly.  The  grounds  and  airing  yards  surrounding 
the  house  were  very  cheerful.  In  the  centre  of  each  was  a  small  grass  plot  with  flower 
beds. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  op  Guardians. 

The  Committee  then  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  Chairman 
first  announced  that  they  had  accommodated  forty-five  tramps  during  the  previous  week. 
He  thought  they  had  often  had  a  "  better  week."  Relief  was  as  a  rule  granted  for  six 
months  and  the  cases  were  not  reconsidered  during  that  period  unless  specially  brought 
forward  by  the  relieving  officers,  who  stated  that  they  visited  each  case  once  a  week.  It 
was  usual  to  revise  the  outdoor  list  upon  the  approach  of  summer. 

The  children  go  to  schools  outside  the  workhouse,  but  the  greater  number  were 
boarded-out  in  the  districts  surrounding  the  town. 

There  were  six  relieving  officers,  and  a  more  miserable  collection  could  hardly  have 
been  made.  They  appeared  to  be  not  one  step  above  the  labouring  class,  and  might  easily 
have  passed  for  inmates.  One  of  them  was  a  mere  boy,  and  none  seemed  to  have  the 
least  intelligence.  They  kept  diaries,  and  these  diaries  were  inspected  and  initialed  by 
the  Chairman.  Each  relieving  officer  was  taken  in  turn,  and  the  proceedings  consisted  of 
a  conversation  between  the  Chairman  and  the  relieving  officer  in  an  undertone  which 
must  have  been  quite  inaudible  to  most  of  the  Guardians  present.  One  Guardian  read 
a  newspaper  the  whole  of  the  time. 

Under  the  circumstances  mentioned  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  particulars  of  the 
cases  under  consideration.  A  short  inspection  was  made  of  one  of  the  relieving  officer's 
application  and  report  books.  This  relieving  officer  said  that  he  never  made  any  inquiries 
as  to  the  rent  paid  by  the  applicants.  It  was  not  asked  for  by  the  Guardians  and  in  only 
a  few  cases  could  he  give  any  idea  of  the  amount  paid. 

An  old  woman  of  91  was  receiving  2s.  6d.  a  week.   "The  relieving  officer  thought  she 
paid  6d.  in  rent. 

A  man  and  wife,  both  over  60,  who,  the  relieving  officer  thought,  were  living  rent 
free,  received  5s. 

A  widow  whose  age  was  set  down  at  66|,  and  was  stated  to  have  three  children,  aged 
14,  13  and  10|  respectively,  was  in  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  a  week.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
ages  could  not  have  been  correct,  although  stated  with  such  precision.  It  was  recorded 
that  there  were  no  other  sources  of  income  available  and  that  the  woman  occasionally 
■earned  something  at  washing,  but  the  relieving  officer  thought  it  was  very  little.  He 
also  thought  that  the  rent  was  6d.  a  week,  and  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  only 
2s.  was  left  to  keep  the  four,  he  replied  that  the  neighbours  were  very  good  to  them. 

A  widow  of  35  with  three  children,  aged  12,  10  and  8|,  was  receiving  6s.  The  relieving 
officer  said  that  the  house  in  which  she  lived  was  in  the  middle  of  a  bog.  He  did  not  know 
the  rent,  and  it  was  stated  that  no  other  sources  of  income  were  available.  The  largeness 
of  the  amount  granted,  as  compared  with  the  previous  case,  appeared  to  be  because  there 
were  no  neighbours. 

In  this  Union  all  out-relief  was  given  in  money  ;  none  in  kind. 

The  *    *  Dispensary. 
A  Committee  visited  the  *    *  Dispensary  during  the  dispensary  hours  on  *    *  . 
The  Medical  Officer  had  been  previously  seen  at  the  workhouse,  for  which  institution 
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he  also  acted.    He  was,  moreover,  the  Medical  Ofl&cer  of  Health  for  the  town  of  * 
and  thus  combined  in  himself  all  three  public  medical  appointments.     He  had,  more- 
over, a  private  practice. 

The  Medical  Ofl&cer  explained  at  great  length  the  system  upon  which  the  dispensary- 
is  conducted.  Tickets  must  be  obtained  by  applicants  for  medical  relief,  and  these  tickets 
are  obtainable  from  the  relieving  officers,  any  Guardian,  and  certain  wardens  appointed 
by  the  Guardians.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  warden,  and 
the  persons  appointed  were  generally  tradesmen  and  sometimes  publicans.  If  an  applicant 
to  the  dispensary  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  ticket,  the  Medical  Ofl&cer  would  provide 
one  himself,  without  the  intervention  of  a  relieving  ofl&cer's  order.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  everyone  in  the  place,  and  was  easily  able  to  judge  whether 
they  were  entitled  to  free  treatment  at  the  dispensary.  Several  patients  were  waiting  for 
attention,  most  of  them  were  respectably  dressed,  and  appeared  to  belong  to  the  better 
labouring  class  or  artisan  class.  The  doctor  assured  the  Committee  that  those  who  came 
to  the  dispensary  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  private  doctor. 

Where  medical  comforts  are  required,  the  doctor  gives  an  order  which  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  relieving  ofl&cer,  who  makes  such  inquiries  as  he  thinks  necessary  before 
complying  with  the  order.  In  some  cases  the  Medical  Ofl&cer  has  ordered  beds  and  coal  to 
be  supplied.  In  one  case  the  Guardians  had  questioned  the  authority  of  the  Medical 
Ofl&cer  to  recommend  the  supply  of  coal,  and  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  Board  appear  to  have  supported  the  Medical  Ofl&cer,  and  he  thereupon  ordered 
coal  to  be  supplied  to  a  large  number  of  his  patients  who  needed  it,  partly  out  of  revenge 
against  the  Guardians. 

The  Medical  Ofl&cer  had  also  adopted  an  amusing  method  of  dealing  with  "  contacts." 
Apparently  he  has  no  power  to  isolate  them,  and  in  a  case  in  which  the  person  refused 
to  isolate  himself  he  had  paid  another  man  to  follow  the  contact  wherever  he  went,  and 
to  announce  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  house  at  which  he  called  the  fact  that  he  might 
bring  infection.    The  method  was  completely  successful. 

As  to  the  class  of  persons  whom  he  attended,  the  doctor  stated  that  there  was  a 
Foresters'  Court  in  the  town  with  its  own  medical  ofl&cer,  but  he  did  not  think  that  his 
dispensary  drew  members  away  from  the  Foresters.  We  thought,  however,  that  several 
of  the  children's  clothes  and  general  personal  appearance  indicated  that  their  parents 
might  have  paid  a  portion  at  least  of  the  cost  of  their  medical  relief. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  doctor,  who  evidently  took  some  pride  in  his  position 
in  the  town  and  district,  was  not  in  favour  of  the  combination  he  represented,  of  Medical 
Ofl&cer  of  Health  and  dispensary  doctor. 

County  Infirmary. 

The  same  Committee  visited  the  County  Infirmary  situated  about  half  a  mile  out 
of  the  town.  This  is  a  small  institution  with  thirty  beds  and  two  cots.  It 
seemed  somewhat  dilapidated,  and  required  painting  badly,  but  the  ofl&cers  told  us  it  is 
to  be  restored  at  the  cost  of  some  £300.  The  hospital  is  used  chiefly  for  accident  and 
acute  cases,  and  except  for  this  distinction  it  was  practically  doing  the  work  of  the  work- 
house infirmary.  The  infirmary  buildings,  which  were  built  in  ante- 1765  days,  are  a 
relic  of  the  semi-voluntary  system  which  the  hospital  and  the  present  dispensary  system 
have  superseded.  There  seemed  to  be  no  urgent  need  of  this  institution  in  addition 
to  the  fever  hospital  and  the  infirmary,  except  for  accidents  and  acute  cases. 

From  the  statement  of  accounts  given  to  the  Committee  it  appeared  that  the 
infirmary  was  chiefliy  supported  by  a  grant  of  £900  from  the  County  Council,  the  remainder 
of  the  income  amounting  to  only  about  £50,  nearly  all  obtained  in  subscriptions.  A  sum 
of  30s.  only  had  been  obtained  from  paying  patients.  The  staff  consisted  of  a  matron, 
one  day  nurse  and  one  night  nurse.  The  medical  ofl&cer  had  also,  of  course,  a  private 
practice.  The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  infirmary,  for  the  year  19 — ,  are  of  some 
interest : — ■ 
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IRELAND — continued. 
Rural  and  Semi-Rural — continued. 
State  of  Patients. 

''Number  of  patients  remaining  in  house     *    *    -       -       -  19  q^^^'J^"^, 

Admitted  during  the  year   187  bemi-Kural 


279  {cuntd.). 


Total   206 

Cured  during  the  year        -       -       -       -       -       -  127 

EeUeved      -       -       -       -       »       ...       -  15 

Incurable  8 

Left  the  infirmary  of  own  accord      -       -       -       -  21 

Died  12 

Remaining  in  the  house,     **  23 

206 

Daily  average  number  of  patients  in  the  infirmary  during 

the  year  21-7 

Daily  average  expenses  of  institution  including  establish-    £  s.  d. 
ment  charges  -       -    "  -       -       -       -       -       -    2  15  10 

Daily  average  cost  per  patient   -       -       -       -       -    0    2  6| 

Average  cost  per  bed  per  annum      -       -       -       -  31  17  0^ 

Daily  average  cost  per  bed        -       -       -       -  -019, 

Number  of  beds  maintained       -       -       -       -  30,  and  2  cots. 


No.  280. 

The   *   *   Hospital  for  Consumption. 

No.  280  A. — This  institution  is  situated  at  *  *   in  the  midst  of  beautiful  mountain  ^"''^^^'^^ 
scenery  in  the  County  of    *    *    .    It  was  established  by  voluntary  subscription 
and  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  subscription,  though  nearly  all  the  patients  are 
required  to  pay  according  to  their  means.    A  few  repaid  the  full  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance, and  on  the  other  hand  a  few  paid  nothing. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  worked  out  at  2s.  8d.  a  day,  of  which  Is.  8d.  represented 
the  cost  of  the  diet.  The  medical  superintendent  (who  came  from  the  *  *  Sanatorium) 
thought  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  reduce  this  figure. 

There  were  about  100  inmates,  men  and  women.  A  few  men  were  working  in  the  garden, 
some  were  playing  billiards  and  the  remainder  were  sitting  reading  or  strolling  about. 
The  women  were  reading,  knitting,  or  doing  nothing.  It  seemed  a  great  misfortune  that 
employment  was  not  found  for  all  able  to  work,  but  the  Committee  were  told  the  inmates 
would  object  to  work.  Nevertheless  the  medical  superintendent  hoped  to  introduce 
work  gradually.    The  few  inmates  who  were  working  were  doing  so  voluntarily. 

The  institution  could  not  accommodate  nearly  all  who  applied,  and  100  at  least 
were  waiting  for  admission.  In  some  cases  the  applicants  had  to  wait  so  long  that  the 
disease  had  become  incurable.  The  average  stay  was  about  three  months.  Whether 
regarded  as  an  educational  or  as  a  curative  institution,  the  period  seemed  inadequate. 

The  medical  superintendent  had  only  recently  been  appointed  and  it  seemed  im- 
probable that  he  or  any  other  medical  superintendent  would  stay  for  very  long.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  continuity  in  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  were  very 
onerous  or  required  particular  skill 

The  land  attached  to  the  institution  was  not  very  extensive,  and  if  outdoor  work  be 
provided  for  all  the  inmates,  it  seems  desirable  that  additional  land  should  be  bought. 

The  Committee  went  on  to  the  *  *  Union,  and  first  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  Some  thirty  to  forty  members  were  present.  Only  one  lady  was 
on  the  Board,  and  she  seemed  to  confine  her  attention  wholly  to  the  boarded-out  children. 
Before  commencing  the  business,  the  Chairman  made  a  short  speech  and  informed  the 
Committee  that  at  no  period  during  his  tenure  of  the  chair  had  there  been  so  many  un- 
employed. A  Distress  Committee  had  been  started  at  *  *  ,  but  was  discontinued,  as 
it  was  found  that  considerable  sums  would  have  been  expended  upon  the  staff  whilst  littJe 
good  could  have  been  done  for  the  unemployed. 
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Only  one  applicant  came  up  for  outdoor  relief,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  judge  of  the  policy  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman  kindly  read  out  particulars  of  several 
cases  which  were  then  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  and  described  the  action  of  the  Board. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  cases  in  which  outdoor  relief  supplemented  either  private  or  some 
society's  charity,  but  there  were  certain  cases  in  which  no  supplement  appeared  to  be  forth- 
coming, and  these  were  treated  on  exactly  the  same  scale.  It  appeared  that  a  revision  of 
the  cases  was  made  quarterly,  but  this  was  not  the  occasion.  The  Board  appeared  to  give 
out-relief  fairly  freely,  holding  the  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  keep  people  in  their  own 
homes  than  to  bring  them  into  the  workhouse.  Vivid  pictures  were  drawn  of  the  hardship 
of  entering  this  institution,  especially  to  aged  couples,  who  objected  to  being  separated. 
It  appears  that  the  Guardians  have  power  to  permit  these  couples  to  live  together,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  exercise  it,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  system 
and  not  with  them.  All  the  out-relief  given  by  the  Board  was  in  kind  and  never  or  hardly 
ever  in  money.    The  relieving  officer  stated  that  he  visited  all  his  cases  once  a  month. 

A  widow  of  72  received  an  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Someone  paid  the  rent 
for  her,  and  when  asked  whether  he  thought  the  allowance  adequate,  the  Chairman 
frankly  admitted  that  it  was  "  starvation."  The  Board  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  suppose  that  charitable  assistance  was  received. 

A  widow  with  two  children  earning  5s.  a  week.  Her  rent  was  3s.,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  p^aid  for  her  by  someone  else.  The  allowance  was  2s.  6d.,  so  that  the  three  had  to 
live  on  7s.  6d.  a  week. 

A  cripple  woman  without  children,  whose  rent  was  paid  by  a  gentleman,  was  given 
2s.  a  week.    How  she  inanaged  to  live  on  that  sum  did  not  seem  to  concern  the  Guardians. 
A  woman  of  seventy-six,  with  a  demented  daughter,  was  getting  4s.  a  week. 

A  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  man  of  seventy -seven  was  given  3s.  6d.  a  week.  A  woman 
in  the  district  took  charge  of  him. 

A  man  and  wi^'e,  over  seventy,  who  were  described  as  very  respectable,  were  allowed 
5s.  a  week. 

A  widow,  with  three  children,  was  given  3s.  She  earned  about  4s.  a  week  at  sewing, 
::and  had  a  boy  in  the  Post  Office,  who  earned  5s. 

The  new  applicant  was  then  brought  into  the  room.  She  appeared  to  have  been 
particularly  unfortunate.  Her  husband  and  a  family  of  eight  had  all  died  of  consumption. 
She  had  been  earning  her  living  at  nursing,  but  had  recently  suffered  from  influenza,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up.  The  relieving  officer  said  that  he  had  known  the  case  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  that  he  was  sure  the  woman  was  very  respectable  and  deserving. 
She  stated,  and  the  relieving  officer  corroborated,  that  she  had  no  other  sources  of  assist- 
ance. Several  of  the  Guardians  also  spoke  in  her  favour.  She  was  living  in  a  room  for 
which  she  paid  2s.  a  week,  and  the  relieving  officer  recommended  that  she  should  receive 
2s.  6d.  or  3s.  How  she  was  to  live  on  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  her  rent  was 
never  considered.  The  sum  of  2s.  6d.  was  about  to  be  carried,  when,  from  remarks  made 
by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Chairman  realised  that  they  did  not  consider  this  amount 
sufficient.  Another  Guardian,  who  happened  to  be  a  medical  man,  thereupon  proposed 
that  4s.  be  granted,  and  after  considerable  discussion  4s.  was  granted  temporarily  for  a 
month.  The  relieving  officer  to  report  how  she  managed  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  was  evidently  a  concession  to  the  Commissioners,  The  proceedings 
during  the  hearing  of  this  case  were  very  irregular.  In  the  middle  of  the  hearing,  and 
whilst  the  applicant  was  still  standing  there,  a  discussion  took  place  on  consumption  in 
general. 

Very  strong  feeling  was  also  shown  against  the  present  possibilities  of  the  Poor  Law, 
especially  of  all  workhouse  relief  ;  the  Chairman  even  going  so  far  as  to  appeal  to  the 
applicant,  describing  the  undesirability  of  workhouse  accommodation,  as  to  whether  she 
would  go  in  or  not.    The  reply,  of  course,  was  in  the  negative. 

In  reading  out  the  cases  to  the  Committee,  the  outside  resources  of  the  recipients 
were  never  mentioned.  Nor  as  a  rule  was  it  stated  whether  any  relatives  could  contribute. 
The  idea  seemed  to  be  that  what  the  Guardians  did  not  provide  would  be  provided  by 
*  *  .  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  Guardians  that  if  *  *  could  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  the  necessaries  which  they  did  not  supply,  they  might  equally  have  relied 
upon  this  charity  for  the  whole  of  the  relief.  The  Guardians  generally  recognised  that 
their  relief  was  inadequate,  but  threw  the  whole  blame  of  this  upon  the  Poor  Law  and. 
seemed  to  feel  no  responsibility  for  securing  adequate  relief. 


Rural  and 
Semi-Rural : ' 
280A  (contd.). 
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Rural  and  Semi-Rural— cowtinweflf. 

On  the  whole,  we  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  Rural  and 
probability  of  neighbourly  assistance  to  eke  out  the  dole  of  the  Guardians,  for  it  was  nothing  Semi-Rural : 
else.    Cases  appeared  to  be  decided  without  reference  to  any  principle  of  adequacy.    The  ^^'^-^  (contd.). 
Guardians  took  a  line  resultant  on  the  recommendation  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  their 
supposition  of  what  the  ratepayers  would  deem  sufficient.    There  was  a  large  Board,  more 
members  in  fact  than  there  appeared  sitting  accommodation  for. 

A  question  was  asked  by  the  Chairman  as  to  the  possibility  of  boarding-out  the  child 
of  a  widow  in  lieu  of  receipt  of  relief,  and  the  answer  was  that  in  England  this  would  be 
impossible. 

The  Committee  then  were  shown  over  the  House  by  the  workhouse  master  and  several 
of  the  Guardians.  Some  time  was  spent  in  the  infirmary,  which  was  in  charge  of  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  who  were  paid  £30  a  year  for  their  services,  *  The  matron  of  the  workhouse  was 
also  a  Sister.  The  House  was,  on  the  whole,  very  clean  and  fairly  cheerful,  though  it  i& 
a  great  pity  that  more  light  could  not  be  admitted.  The  Committee  were  impressed  with 
the  good  work  being  done  by  the  Sisters,  who  brought  an  air  of  cheerfulness  into  the  wards 
which  is  often  lacking  under  other  systems.  The  other  parts  of  the  House  did  not  appear 
to  be  so  well  managed  as  the  infirmary.  There  were  very  few  able-bodied  persons  in  the 
House  the  women  who  were  there  were  employed  in  the  laundry  and  the  men  at  various 
jobs  about  the  House.  The  Committee  saw  three  able-bodied  men,  one  of  whom  was 
proposing  to  join  the  Army,  though  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  accepted. 

The  Committee  had  no  time  to  visit  the  casual  wards. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  by  the  same  members  of  the  party,  with  the 
exception  of  *  *  ,  to  the  *  *  Hospital.  There  was  nothing  special  in  this 
hospital  to  claim  attention.  The  party  afterwards  visited  the  penitentiary  adjoining, 
which  appeared  to  be  administered  by  the  Sisters  who  attended  to  the  patients  in  the 
hospital.  There  were  women  of  all  ages  ;  no  regular  attempt  seemed  to  be  made  to 
reinstate  them  in  industrial  life. 


BOARDED-OUT  CHILDREN. 

No,  2S0  B. — Mrs.    *    *    .    Two  children  (brothers)  13  and  8.    Seven  years  at  nurse.  Rural  and 
One  bedroom  (two  beds)  in  one  of  which  the  boy  sleeps.     Cottage  and  garden.     Can  yemi-Rural : 
grow  sufficient  supply  of  potatoes.     Rent,  3s.  6d.  a  week.    The  land  around  was  ^^^-^^ 
reclaimed  by  tenant.    She  gets  13s.  a  month  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  each  of  the 
children,  and  £2  a  year  for  clothes.    The  Ladies  Committee  select  the  clothes. 

Mrs.  *  *  ,  occupant  of  labourer's  cottage.  One  child  of  4|  years.  Cottage 
built  by  Rural  District  Council.  Rent  Is.  3d.  a  week.  Half  an  acre  plot.  Husband 
agricultural  labourer  earns  12s.  to  14s.  a  week.  One  son,  a  butcher,  earning,  and  one 
girl  earning,  and  one  unemployed.    Very  nice  cottage,  and  a  good  home. 

Mrs.     *     *     .    Three  children  (Protestants)  .not  of  the  same  family.  Cottage,, 
four  apartments  ;   one  large  bedroom,  three  beds.    Cottage  held  from        *  * 
Seven  or  eight  acres  attached.    Has  horse  and  cart.    Husband  suffering  from  paralysis.. 
Rent  £6  per  annum.    Rates,  £1  :  2s.  Cottage  fair,  not  a  bad  home. 

Mrs.  *  *  .  Three  children,  all  one  family.  Cottage,  three  apartments.  Plentiful 
supply  of  bacon  in  the  kitchen,  husband  a  labourer  with  *  *  .  Rent,  £7  5s. 
per  annum  ;  5  acres  attached.  Two  pigs,  six  cows  ;  they  make  butter,  and  feed  calves  and 
pigs  with  the  milk.     Not  a  bad  home.  .  . 

Mrs.  *  *  .  One  boy  14|  years.  Has  eight  acres  of  land  and  two  cows, 
Rent,  £7  ;  taxes,  £2.  Dispensary  is  rented  from  Mrs.  *  *  .  Guardians  pay  £3  to 
Mrs.    *    *    as  rent,  and  allow  her  £4  as  caretaker.    A  very  good  home. 

Mrs.  *  *  .  Three  girls  (sisters),  aged  12,  9  and  5.  Mrs.  *  *  is  a  small 
grocer.  Has  4|  acres  of  land.  Pays  £5  rent ;  taxes,  £1.  Excellent  house.  Three, 
good  rooms  and  a  shop.    Children  very  well  cared  for  and  very  happy. 

Mrs.    *    *    and  husband.    Two  children  boarded-out  (sisters).    No  land  attached. 

Mrs.  *  *  .  Three  children  boarded-out.  Has  a  son  and  daughter  earning. 
Working  man's  house.  Mrs.  *  *  receives  2s.  ' 6d.  a  week,  and  works  as  a  laundress. 
Her  rent  is  Is.  6d.  A  very  clean  house,  well  furnished,  but  rather  overcrowded.  Going 
to  remove  to  a  larger  house. 

Mrs.    *    *    has  three  children  at  nurse.    Good  house. 
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Semf  Rural  ■  (Relieving  officer  has  30  miles  of  district ;  250  cases  of  out-relief  in  his  district.  Visits 

280B  (c"i\       ^7^}y  fortnight.    Relieving  officer  gets  £4  per  head  for  visiting  cases  boarded  outside 
limits  of  the  Union,    His  salary  is  £60.) 

None  of  the  homes  could  fairly  be  said  to  be  undesirable. 
Children  boarded-out  from    *    *    Union  outside  the  limits  of  that  Union. 

Mrs.  *  *  .  One  girl.  The  house  is  a  small  thatched  cottage  ;  occupier  hopes 
to  get  a  labourer's  cottage  later. 

Mrs.  *  *  .  Small  thatched  cottage.  Not  very  good.  Two  boys  boarded-out  here. 
They  sleep  in  one  bed ;  earth  floor.  Husband,  a  labourer,  with  -|-  an  acre,  for  which  he 
pays  16s.  4d.  a  year  rent.  House  Jias  been  purchased  by  her  under  the  Ashbourne  Act. 
3s.  allowed  by  Guardians  for  each  child  and  £2  annually  for  clothes. 

Mrs.  *  *  One  boy,  rather  delicate.  Two  years  in  this  home  ;  seven  years  old 
Good  house  ;  separate  bed. 

Mrs.  *  *  .  Two  boys  about  6  and  7.  Typical  Irish  cottage.  The  boys  were 
quite  happy. 

There  are  fifteen  children  boarded-out  from  *  *  Union  in  *  *  .  There  is  a 
Committee  under  the  presidency  of  the  parish  priest  who  looks  after  these  children.  There 
has  been  only  one  change  in  this  Committee  since  its  formation. 

The  homes  in  this  district  were  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  those  in  *  *  . 
The  foster  parents  were  evidently  not  so  well  off,  but  the  children,  with  one  exception, 
very  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  to  all  appearances  were  quite  happy. 


Rural  and  No.  280  C. — I  should  like  to  add  a  note  as  to  the  apparent  tendency  of  the  provision  of 

280C^"^^^'       labourers'  cottages  by  the  *    *  Council.   We  visited  two  cases  in  immediate  succession. 

In  the  first,  a  labourer,  and  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  usually  in  domestic  service 
were  living  in  a  delightfully  clean  and  beautifully  built  cottage  with  garden  land,  |  acre, 
surrounding  it,  at  a  rent  of  Is.  3d.  per  week.  The  home  was  quite  a  little  museum  of 
collected  china,  scrupulously  clean,  thoroughly  well- furnished,  and  bore  every  sign  of 
real  comfort.    The  man  earns  12s.  to  14s.  per  week.    They  take  in  one  boarded-out  child. 

At  the  next  cottage  we  visited,  the  woman  told  us  that  her  husband  was  sufiering 
from  paralysis.  She  paid  2s.  4d.  rent,  and  complained  of  the  heavy  burden  of  the  rates, 
viz.,  6d.  per  week  (£1  2s.  per  annum).  They  had  about  7  acres  of  land.  Their  home 
was  an  exceedingly  poor  one.  The  floor  earthen.  An  entire  absence  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  luxury  of  the  other  cottage.  Yet  the  latter  case,  in  which  the  woman  works, 
and  the  husband  is  paralysed,  seems  to  be  contributing  somewhat  burdensomely  to  the 
support  of  the  able-bodied  labourer  living  in  comfort  in  the  other  cottage.  In  the  first 
case,  the  District  Council  is  the  landlord,  and  in  the  second  *  * 


;  No.  281. 

The  Workhouse. 

Rural  and  No.  281  A. — The  workhouse  was  kept  very  clean  and   tidy,  but   very  much 

Senn  Rural:  under-staffed. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  children  is  inadequate  ;  cots  are  provided, 
but  they  usually  sleep  two,  and  sometimes  three  together  ;  the  children  are  taught  in 
the  workhouse,  and  seldom  leave  the  workhouse  grounds  ;  the  education  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  a  very  high  order.  In  the  last  Report  of  the  Inspector  it  was  suggested  that  the 
master  should  purchase  a  handbook  called  "  Hints  for  Teachers."  The  infirmary  was 
staffed  by  nuns,  assisted  by  inmates  more  or  less  able-bodied.  The  appearance  of  the 
patients,  bed  clothes,  and  bedding  showed  lack  of  proper  attention. 

The  Board  Meeting. 

The  main  question  before  the  meeting  was  the  claim  of  the  officers  for  preparing 
Returns  for  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  Each  relieving  officer  claimed  2s.  per  case  for 
preparing  the  "  Record  of  Paupers,"  and  the  Clerk  asked  for  £25,  making  a  total  of  £60. 
It  was  moved  lind  seconded  to  pay  the  relieving  officers  Is.  per  case,  amounting  in  the 
aggreg-Ate  Lo  £20  15s.,  and  to  pay  the  clerk  £12  lOs.    On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman^ 
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the  question  was  left  over  for  decision  at  the  next  meeting.    The  Chairman  gave  us  the  Rural  rind 
impression  of  being  a  capable  man,  and  the  members  generally  were  good  men  for  the  Semi-Rural : 
position.    The  proceedings  were  businesslike.    The  Chairman  said  they  agreed  generally  -^^^^  (contd.). 
with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Vice-Regal  Commission,  with  two 
exceptions,  viz  : — 

:  (1)  That  dispensary  Medical  Officers  should  be  appointed  by  a  medical 

commission  sitting  in  Dublin. 

(2)  That  outdoor  relief  should  be  an  electoral  division  charge. 

The  other  members  of  the  Board  concurred  in  opposing  these  suggestions. 

-  • 

Relief  Cases. 

All  applications  are  heard  by  the  whole  Board  ;  only  new  cases,  or  those  in  which  a 
change  in  circumstances  has  taken  place,  are  placed  before  the  Board,  old  cases  and  ad- 
missions to  the  house  are  initialled  by  the  Chairman  and  passed  without  comment. 

Relief  is  given  both  in  money  and  kind,  but  the  amount  is  very  inadequate ;  it  does  not, 
nor  is  it  intended,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is  given  on  the  assumption  that 
it  will  be  supplemented  from  some  other  source  ;  a  few  cases  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  show 
the  value  of  the  relief  given. 

Widow  and  three  children.    4s.  relief.    Rent  paid,  2s. 

Aged  man.    2s.  relief.    Rent,  2s. 

Aged  woman.    2s.  6d.  relief.    Rent,  2s. 

Woman  and  three  children.    Husband  in  hospital.    5s.  relief  in  kind.    Rent,  2s. 

We  visited  the  widow  and  the  two  aged  persons  along  with  the  relieving  officer. 
They  seemed  fairly  comfortable,  and  not  badly  clad.  The  relieving  officer  said  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  the  resources  of  the  applicants.  If  he  found  on  paying 
the  relief  (which  is  done  at  the  house  of  the  applicants)  that  they  were  "  going  the  wrong 
way  "  he  suggested  an  increase,  but  this  was  not  often  required. 

The  Union  statistics  as  per  Mr.  *  *  'g  Statement  are  as  follows  : — 
Population,  34,042  ;  valuation,  £157,060  ;  acreage,  216,188  ;  valuation  per  head,  £4  12s.  ; 
Inmates,  319  ;  out-relief,  376  ;  percentage  on  population,  2  •  0.  There  are  nine  dispensary 
districts  and  six  relieving  officers. 


No.  281  B. — The  building  is  rather  old  and  dilapidated.    It  is  supported  by  public  Rural  and 
subscription,  and  by  a  grant  from  the    *    *   County  Council.    A  charge  of  10s.  per  week  is  Semi-Rural : 
made  for  ordinary  paying  patients,  and  20s.  for  a  single-bedded  special  ward.    There  are  281B. 
thirty -one  beds  in  all,  twenty-five  of  which  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Suitable  patients  are  never  refused,  and  such  fees  as  patients  are  able  to  pay  are 
accepted. 

The  staff  consists  of  :  five  nuns,  one  kitchen-maid,  two  maids  for  scrubbing,  one 
porter. 


No.  282. 

This  Union,  embracing  227,488  acres,  is  the  largest  in  area  in  the  province  of  *      *.  Rural  and 
Its  population  was  about  26,689  in  19 — .    Its  rate  of  pauperism  in   *      *  ,  19 — ,  was  Semi-Rural: 
3 "6,  being  '6  higher  than  the  average  for  the  province, and  1"4  higher  than  the  average 
of  all  the  Unions  in  Ireland.    Its  rateable  value  is  also  high  ;   25  per  cent,  of  the 
paupers  are  in  the  workhouse  and  75  per  cent,  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

The  workhouse  is  in  a  very  healthy  situation,  and  upon  the  whole  seems  to  be 
well  managed. 

Infirmary.— Theie  were  fifty-five  patients  :  thirty-two  men,  eighteen  women,  and 
"five  children.  They  are  attended  to  by  three  trained  nurses — one  on  night  d.uty — and 
two  paid  attendants.  The  classification  of  inmates  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be.  There 
is  no  suitable  ward — apart  from  other  patients — for  imbeciles ;  one  aged  female  lunatic 
.was  accidentally  discovered  in  a  dark  cell  adjoining  a  women's  ward.  It  was  in  reality 
only  a  passage,  or  lobby,  with  a  badly  fitted  door  opening  into  the  yard.    This  aged 
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inmate  was  confined  to  bed  in  this  undesirable  place  evidently  because  she  was  objection- 
able in  the  common  ward.  "With  this  exception  all  the  patients  seemed  to  be  clean  and 
comfortable,  and  the  wards  were  tidy. 

Workhouse. — There  were  three  able-bodied  men,  four  able-bodied  women,  fifty-two 
infirm  men,  twenty-seven  infiim  women,  twenty-seven  children,  thirteen  infants,  and 
three  female  lunatics.  The  staff  consists  of  master,  matron  and  schoolmistress.  Seven 
men  and  twenty-one  women  acted  in  the  capacity  of  ward  attendants.  A  want  of  proper 
supervision  was  evident;  the  more  infirm  inmates  were  not  properly  attended  to.  There 
was  not  sufiicient  sitting  accommodation  in  the  day-rooms,  and  nearly  all  the  seats  were 
without  backs.  In  the  infant  ward  there  were  only  seats  for  about  four  children  and 
none  for  the  women  in  attendance.  The  rooms  were  fairly  clean,  but  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments were  very  primitive.  There  were  iron  bedsteads  in  the  women's  dormitories 
and  wooden  beds  in  Harrow  pattern  in  the  men's  wards. 


No.  283. 

Dispensary. 

Clean  and  in  good  order.    Only  one  patient  present  at  hour  of  Commissioners'  visit. 

Workhouse. 

Visited  infirm  and  infirmary  wards,  kitchen,  etc.  Place  clean  and  generally  well 
kept; 

Saw  Chairman  of  3oard  of  Guardians  and  some  other  Guardians  and  Clerk  of  Union. 
"Workhouse  buildings  in  good  condition.  Clerk,  who  has  had  long  experience,  agrees 
with  views  expressed  by  Vice-Regal  Commission  as  to  a  State  medical  service.  Considers 
I  bat  Union  rating  does  not  affect  outdoor  lelief,  which  is  very  carefully  scrutinised  in  this 
Union.    The  Clerk  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  with  repeal  of  the  Gregory  \  acre  clause. 

Hospital. 

This  institution,  which  was  the  old  .County  *  *  Infirmary,  was  re-constitnted  by  the 
Act  of  1892.  The  board  of  management  are  very  much  crippled  for  want  of  fimds,  not 
being  able  to  borrow  in  the  same  way  as  a  Board  of  Guardians.  They  have,  nevertheless, 
done  wonders  wit?i  the  funds  at  their  disposal  and  have  erected  a  good  operating  theatre. 

*  *  ,  one  of  the  surgeons,  stated  that  he  operated  on  an  average  three  times  a 
week.  The  charge  to  patients  admitted  as  pay  patients  does  not  exceed  Is.  a  day.  Portion 
of  the  roof  should  be  renewed,  but  the  premises  generally  are  well  kept.  The  buildings 
have  a  gloomy  aspect. 


No.  284. 

2Vo.  284  A. — Attended  meeting  of  Guardians.  The  half-yearly  lists  of  persons  relieved 
out  (A  the  workhouse  were  being  revised.  The  Guardians  seemed  to  give  much  attention 
to  the  matter  and  were  supplied  with  printed  copies  of  the  lists.  The  total  amount  dis- 
bursed for  the  half-year  in  one  relieving  officer's  district  was  £55  6s.,  in  another  £34  14s.  6d., 
and  £19  13s.  6d.  in  a  third.    The  weekly  rates  varied  from  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  (in  one  case). 

A  complaint  was  made  that  a  person  for  whom  a  medical  relief  ticket  had  been  issued 
the  preceding  Friday  had  not  been  yet  visited  by  the  Medical  Officer.  It  was  stated  that 
the  ticket  had  merely  been  issued  with  a  view  to  the  man's  admission  to  the  workhouse 
hospital,  and  that  the  case  was  not  in  any  way  urgent. 

The  question  of  opening  relief  works  was  then  considered.  It  appeared  that  an 
expenditure  of  £500  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  County  Council,  pursuant  to  Section  13 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  for  relief  works  such  as  roads,  bridges,  fences,  piers,  etc. 
The  presiding  Chairman  considered  that  the  improvement  of  the  wells  in  the  district 
would  also  be  a  very  fitting  work,  and  this  was  agreed  to  and  a  scheme  directed  to  be 
drawn  up. 

The  workhouse  was  next  visited.  There  were  in  all  seventy-five  inmates,  twenty- 
nine  of  whom  were  in  the  infirmary  and  three  in  the  fever  hospital.  The  sick  appeared 
to  be  well  cared,  having  regard  to  the  antiquated  nature  of  the  buildings  and  appHances. 
In  the  women's  infirm  ward  were  three  imbecile  children.  No  children  have  been  boarded- 
out  frojn  this  union,  although  the  master  stated  that  two  were  eligible.  There  is  no 
teacher  in  this  workhouse,  the  children  being  sent  to  the  national  school  in  the  town. 
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No.28iB. — Visited  Lace  School,  (*     *  Union)  established  by  Congested  Districts  Raral  and 
Board  about  seven  years  back.    About  thirty  girls  employed.    They  can  earn  about  Semi-Ruial 
10s,  weekly.     Girls  look  healthy  and  well  fei  and  well  dressed  and  their  eyes  do  not  -84B. 
appear  to  suffer.    The  girls  say  they  could  continue  to  make  lace  if  the  school  should  be 
closed  at  any  time.     Irish  alone  spoken  in  the  school. 

Visited  *  *  in  the  same  district,  where  a  nurse  has  been  placed  by  *  *  .  (A 
new  house  is  about  to  be  built  for  her.)  This  nurse  appears  to  do  good  work  and  keeps 
a  careful  record  of  her  cases^  which  included  midwifery,  as  well  as  cases  of  whooping  cough, 
septic  wounds,  etc. 

A  gang  of  nine  were  engaged  on  relief  works  here,  clearing  a  space  for  the  proposed 
new  residence  for  the  nurse.  The  men  were  employed  at  Is.  6d.  a  day,  which  would  seem 
to  be  about  the  current  rate  of  wages  of  labourers  in  the  district. 

The  Lace  School  at  *  *  in  the  same  Union  was  also  visited.  This  school  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  at  *  *  .  About  thirty  girls  were  engaged  at  lace  work.  (None- 
were  employed  at  plain  sewing.) 

Note. 

Since  returning  home  I  find  that  I  was  under  an  entire  misapprehension  regarding 
these  "  schools  " — and  this  may  be  shared  by  others.  They  are  nothing  else  than  small 
factories  of  *  *  .  The  *  *  are  very  fine  people,  and,  as  they  have  practically  a 
monopoly  of  the  work  done  in  *  *  and  *  *,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  trade  being  a 
stable  one  and  the  wages  keeping  the  present  high  level.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  judge  the  work  by  its  educative  value,  as  one  might  from  the  name  "  lace  school."  I 
find  that  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  teachers  that  the  girls  could  possibly  earn 
20s.  a  week  is  quite  erroneous.    Ten  shillings  is  about  the  limit. 

No.  285. 

Attended  meeting  of  Guardians.    A  meeting  of  the  District  Council  had  previously  Rural  and 
been  held,  at  which  certain  contracts  for  public  works,  such  as  repairs  of  roads,  etc.,  had  Semi-Rural 
been  entered  into.    Some  of  the  Guardians  complained  that  these  works  did  not  give 
employment,  as  the  contractor  could  occasionally  carry  them  out  with  his  own  staff, 
without  employing  additional  labour  in  the  district. 

The  books  of  the  first  relieving  officer  showed  that  £4  3s.  6d.  in  outdoor  relief  had 
been  distributed  during  the  week.  The  cases  relieved  for  the  most  part  were  those  dis- 
abled from  labour  by  old  age,  five  of  the  cases  being  aged,  respectively,  76,  80,  70,  80 
and  80  years.  (One  bedridden  woman  had  been  in  receipt  of  relief  for  thirty  years.) 
Amount  of  relief  varied  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

The  second  relieving  officer  was  a  young  woman  who  had  got  the  position  on  the 
death  of  her  father.  She  appeared  very  intelligent  and  capable.  The  amount  of  the 
outdoor  relief  distributed  by  her  during  the  week  was  £6  8s.  6d.  The  relief  varied  from 
Is.  to  3s.  One  family  of  nine  (an  evicted  tenant)  was  in  receipt  of  5s.  a  week  for  a  short 
period. 

It  had  previously  been  decided  that  relief  works  under  Section  13  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  should  be  opened  in  three  of  the  electoral  divisions  of  the  Union.  (Some  of 
the  Guardians  considered  that  all  of  the  electoral  divisions  should  have  been  included.) 
The  Guardians  were  requested  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
for  these  works,  and  the  Inspector  agreed  to  attend  the  following  Saturday  to  assist  in 
the  deliberations.  These  works  apparently  would  not  materially  affect  the  number 
on  outdoor  relief,  most  of  the  latter  being  unfit  for  employment  on  the  works. 

W  orkhouse. 

This  is  an  old  building,  built  in  18 — ,  and  the  Guardians  are  much  handicapped  by 
the  high  rates  and  the  poverty  of  the  occupiers  and  the  want  of  funds  for  workhouse 
improvements.  There  were  seventy-nine  inmates,  nineteen  of  whom  were  in  the 
infirmary.  The  inmates  get  a  bath,  it  was  stated,  once  a  week.  Two  children  were 
suffering  from  spinal  disease.  The  treatment  of  the  patients  in  the  infirmary  appeared  to 
be  satisfactory. 

The  male  and  female  infirm  wards  were  also  visited.  One  inmate  of  the  latter  was 
stated  to  be  102  years  of  age.  In  the  worn-en's  able-bodied  ward  was  one  inmate  who 
had  come  in  to  be  confined  of  her  fourth  illegitimate  child.  Her  other  three  children 
were  in  the  ward  with  the  women  apparently  unemployed.  (The:e  is  no  teacher  in  this 
workhouse,  the  Guardians  having  decided  to  send  the  few  children  to  extern  national 
schools.) 
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Rural  and  Semi-Rural — continued. 
No.  286. 

No.  286  A. — Visited  Workhouse.  Tiiis  was  built  in  18 —  to  replace  one  at  *  *  , 
which  is  in  ruins.  There  were  eighty  inmates  in  all  in  the  establishment  on  the  day  of 
the  Commissioners'  visit ;  twenty-seven  of  these  were  in  the  infirmary,  two  in  the  fever 
hospital,  and  seventeen  were  children  attending  school  on  the  workhouse  premises.  (A 
nun  acts  as  teacher.)  No  children  have  ever  been  boarded  out  in  the  Union.  The 
patients  in  the  infirmary  appeared  clean  and  well  cared.  Iron  bedsteads  are  supplied 
all  over  the  infirmary.  The  male  ward  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  is  flagged.  One  of 
the  inmates  had  formerly  been  a  dispensary  Medical  Ofl&cer  of  the  Union. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  the  workhouse  is  also  Medical  Officer  of  the  dispensary  district. 
A  nun  acts  as  infirmary  nurse  and  another  sister  has  charge  of  the  stores.  The  dispensary 
Medical  Officer  stated  that  there  was  no  trained  midwife  in  the  service  of  the  Union ;  the 
poor  have,  therefore,  to  depend  on  "  handy  women."  (The  Medical  Officer  attended 
no  less  than  four  confinement  cases  on  the  night  of  the  Commissioners'  visit). 

The  Commissioners  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Guardians.  The  principal  business 
bad  reference  to  the  question  of  the  relief  works  which  had  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
two  months  and  by  which  1,000  poor  persons  were  relieved.  The  County  Council  had 
authorised  the  putting  in  force  of  Section  13  of  the  Local  Government  Act  for  a  period 
of  two  months,  and  this  period  was  subsequently  extended  by  the  Council  for  a  period 
of  one  month.  The  Guardians  stated  that,  had  the  Council  not  authorised  the  continuance 
of  the  work,  they  (the  Guardians)  would  have  been  obliged  to  resign,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Union  without  some  such  assistance.  The  relieving 
officers'  books  showed  that  the  outdoor  relief  was  generally  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  week, 
which  it  was  admitted  was  insufficient.  The  Guardians,  however,  stated  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  allow  more.  It  appears  that  a  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  in  this  Union  only  pro- 
duces £44. 


No.  286  B. — Visited  *  *  Island,  which  is  in  the  *  *  Union.  This  island 
was  formerly  scourged  by  typhus,  but  now  all  the  unsanitary  dwellings  have  been  replaced 
by  well-built  cottages,  and  the  island  presents  a  satisfactory  appearance.  All  this  work 
has  been  carried  oat  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  which  has  also  built  a  pier. 

A  whaling  station  was  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  being  constructed  for  a  Norwegian 
company.  It  has  been  arranged  that  ore  person  at  least  out  of  each  of  the  twenty-seven 
families  on  the  island  would  obtain  employment  at  this  station  at  15s.  a  week  wages. 
This  will  prevent  the  constant  recurring  cry  of  distress  from  this  island.  It  appears 
that  whales  are  to  be  foand  30  miles  to  the  west  of  the  island. 

Note. 

It  was  interesting — if  incredible — to  be  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  *  *  presumably 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board — could  see  the  satelKtes  of 
•Jupiter  with  the  naked  eye.  

No.  2S7. 

The  Commissioners  visited  *  *  Island  (which  is  a  portion  of  *  *  Union)  and 
interviewed  the  Rev.  *  *  as  to  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  island. 
The  reverend  gentleman  complained  of  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  of  seed, 
manure,  etc.,  etc.,  and  stated  that  the  service  of  a  steam  launch  was  much  required. 
It  appears  that  the  soil  of  the  island  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  reverend 
gentleman  has  lately  succeeded  in  securing  telegraphic  communication  with  the  island. 
There  are  about  ninety  families  in  this  and  the  adjoining  island  of  *  *  . 
Father  *  *  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  prompt  medical  relief  and 
nursing  and  considered  that  these  two  islands  should  be  formed  into  a  dispensary  district. 

The  dispensary  at  *  *  was  subsequently  visited.  It  was  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  the  medicines,  etc.,  being  in  an  unlocked  room  opening  on  to  the  road. 
The  Medical  Officer  was  engaged  elsewhere  in  giving  a  lecture  on  tuberculosis  and  his 
locum  tenens  had  left  the  district. 


No.  288. 

Attended  a  large  meeting  of  Board  of  Guardians.  They  were  principally  occupied 
in  considering  a  scheme  of  relief  works  under  Section  13  of  the  Local  Government  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1898. 
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The  Union  is  a  very  poor  one.    The  valuation  is  £41,000,  and  the  population  about  Rural  and 
44,000,  or  about  18s.  per  head  of  the  population.    All  of  the  twenty-one  electoral  divisions 
of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  two,  are  scheduled  as  congested  ;   there  are  7,700  {contd.). 
holdings,  4,768  of  which  are  under  £4  valuation. 

The  workhouse,  which  was  built  in  18 — ,  seemed  clean  and  well  kept.    There  are 
about  160  inmates  in  all,  of  whom  sixty  are  in  the  infirmary. 

No.  289. 
Workhouse. 

This  workhouse  was  also  visited.   It  is  somewhat  larger  than  *  *  .    In  the  hospital  Rural  and 
and  the  infirm  and  other  wards  of  the  workhouse,  cleanhness,  order  and  regularity  appeared  Semi-Rural 
to  prevail  and  the  children  seemed  happy  and  well  treated.    The  probationary  wards  2^°- 
were  the  only  blot  on  this  otherwise  well  conducted  establishment,  but  the  master  ex- 
plained that  the  tramps  came  into  the  house  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  and  it  was  difficult; 
to  keep  these  wards  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  institution.  V 

No.  290. 

*  *  Cottage  Hospital. — This  is  smaller  than  the  hospital  at  *  *  ,  having  only  ten  (?)  beds  ;  Rural  and 
but  it  has  its  operating  theatre  and  is  very  complete.  It  was  a  gift  from  a  lady  who  has  ^g™^"-^^^"^^ 
endowed  it  with  property  bringing  in  £200  a  year  ;  patients  payments  (7s.  a  week)  bring 
in  another  £100,  and  very  little  remains  to  be  raised.  It  was  equipped  by  subscriptions 
in  the  town.  Although  its  patients  are  always  supposed  to  pay  there  is  no  difiiculty  in 
getting  admission  for  a  poor  patient.  It  lies  some  little  way  out  of  *  *  ,  and  has  its  own 
water  supply,  and  makes  its  own  gas.  The  matron  has  two  assistants,  and  when  night 
work  is  necessary  gets  a  nurse  from  the  nursing  home  in  *  *  .  The  doctor  is  planning 
an  extension  which  would  enable  him  to  take  phthisical  patients. 

No.  291. 

Visited  *  *  and  interviewed  the  relieving  officer.  This  ofiicer  lives  in  the  island  Rural  and 
His  district  is  30  miles  in  length  and  includes  a  population  of  about  6,000.  He  is  paid  Semi-Rural 
£24  as  relieving  officer  and  £6  as  sanitary  sub-officer,  out  of  which  he  has  to  defray 
cost  of  travelling.  The  relieving  officer  appeared  to  apprehend  great  distress,  but  in 
this  view  was  not  supported  by  a  Guardian  who  was  subsequently  interviewed.  The 
Commissioners  also  had  interviews  with  a  local  hotel  keeper,  the  agent  to  the  *  * 
mission  estate,  the  dispensary  Medical  Officer,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  on  the 
subject  of  the  administration  of  relief  in  the  island. 

The  Commissioners  subsequently  visited  the  very  populous  and  very  poor  village 
of  *  *  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  cottages  (all  thatched)  appeared  in  a 
shockingly  unsanitary  state,  and  many  of  the  children  looked  very  anaemic.  Large 
batches  of  men  and  women  go  periodically  as  harvesters,  the  men  to  England,  the  women 
to  Scotland.  A  vessel  comes  specially  for  the  latter.  With  the  few  pounds  which  they 
make  in  Scotland,  added  to  what  they  are  able  to  raise  out  of  their  own  land,  they  are 
able  to  eke  out  an  existence.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  portion  of  Ireland  from  which 
there  is  migratory  female  labour,  and  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  no  evils  result  from 
the  practice. 

No.  296. 

This  workhouse  contains  accommodation  for  about  500  inmates,  but  was  httle  more  Rural  and 
than  half  full  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  Semi-Rural 

The  master  and  matron  have  only  held  office  for  a  year.  They  are  both  single,  but 
we  understood  they  were  to  be  married  soon.  The  master  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and 
had  had  no  experience  previous  to  his  appointment.  Pull  of  enthusiasm  the  condition 
of  the  workhouse  reflects  great  credit  on  them.  Throughout  it  was  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  The  inmates  are  rnainly  aged  and  infirm  persons.  The  men,  whose  wards  are 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  are  bathed  once  a  week.  In  one  of  the  wards  was  a 
Eoman  Cathohc  piiest  in  delicate  health.  One  particularly  pleasing  feature  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  the  infirm  wards  for  women,  which  are  quite  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  workhouse  although  within  the  same  curtilage.  These  wards  are  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  much  comfort  can  be  obtained  for  a  triffing  expenditure.  Situated  on 
rising  ground  they  are  merely  temporary  wooden  sheds,  which  have  been  converted  into 
infirm  wards.    They  are  beautifully  kept.    The  bed  pillows  have  frills  round  them ; 
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Eural  and  ^ach  inmate  has  a  clean  towel  to  herself  and  a  locker  for  httle  personal  belongings.  A 

Semi-Rural :        general  air  of  cheerfulness  and  homehness  pervaded  the  whole  place.    The  only  criticism 
296  (contd.).        j3]2at  might  be  made  about  the  wards  is  that  they  have  no  water  supply — any  water  that 
may  be  needed  having  to  be  carried. 

The  sick  wards,  containing  seventy-five  inmates  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  are  old  but 
nicely  kept.  They  are  in  charge  of  five  nuns,  one  of  whom  is  unpaid.  There  are  also 
two  trained  nurses — one  for  day  and  the  other  for  night  duty.  A  fine  operating  room 
and  well-stocked  surgery  are  attached  to  the  infirmary.  The  infirmary  has  also  its  separate 
kitchen,  the  cooking  being  supervised  by  the  nuns.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  ten  of  the 
children  were  in  the  fever  hospital  suffering  from  measles. 

No.  297. 

Rur.il  and  Beautifully  situated,  this  workhouse  is  of  the  ordinary  Irish  type,  but  badly  kept, 

Somi-Rural:  and  characterised  by  a  general  laxness  of  administration.  It  has  accommodation  for 
297.  520  inmates,  and  was  occupied  by  476  at  the  date  of  the  visit. 

The  master,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  had  had  no  experience  of  Poor  Law  work  previous  to  his  appointment.  The  matron, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  as  the  master.  Altogether  there 
are  twelve  paid  officers  in  the  workhouse,  including  the  night  nurse,  but  excluding  the 
nuns  who  look  after  the  sick. 

The  dining-hall  is  very  old,  and  not  well-lighted.  The  kitchen,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  plenty  of  light,  but  is  dirty.    There  is  a  paid  cook. 

The  hospital  seemed  to  be  generally  overcrowded.  A  male  ward,  on  the  ground 
floor,  was  exceedingly  dirty.  Those  patients  who  were  able  to  be  out  of  bed  were  loafing 
about  the  ward,  which  apparently  is  also  used  as  a  sort  of  "  out-patient  "  waiting-room 
by  persons  wishing  to  see  the  doctor.  Upstairs  the  sick  wards  were  clean  but  overcrowded. 
These  wards  contained  two  workmen  who  had  met  with  accidents.  Apparently  the 
infirmary  is  used  as  a  general  hospital  for  the  neighbourhood,  and  patients  who  are  able 
to  pay  for  treatment  are  charged  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  day.  No  charge  is  made,  however,  in 
accident  cases.  The  infirmary  is  supphed  with  both  hot  and  cold  water,  but  we  were 
informed  that  the  supply  of  cold  water  "  had  failed  to-day."  Attached  to  the  infirmary 
are  a  separate  kitchen  containing  a  good  range  and  a  laundry.  There  is  also  a  well-equipped 
operating  room,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  provision  made  for  maternity  cases  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  The  maternity  ward,  a  small  room,  contains  five  beds  and  there  is  no 
labour  room.  *  *  being  a  mib'tary  centre,  a  large  proportion  of  the  births  that  take 
place  in  the  workhouse  (six  in  the  half  year  from  *  *  to  *  *  and  nineteen 
in  the  previous  half  year)  are  illegitimate.  For  the  last  forty  years  the  nursing  in  the 
infirmary  has  been  done  by  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.  There  is  also  one  trained  nurse 
on  day  duty  but  none  at  night.  The  male  consumptive  cases  are  accommodated  in  the 
fever  hospital.  There  are  two  visiting  doctors  attached  to  the  infirmary,  one  for  the  male 
and  the  other  for  the  female  patients. 

The  schoolmaster  seemed  a  capable  official,  and  had  nineteen  boys  under  his  charge. 
The  schoolroom  was,  however,  strewn  with  bread  crumbs,  and  had  a  generally  untidy 
appearance.  In  the  girls'  school  there  were  thirty  girls  and  infants  under  the  schoolmistress 
and  her  assistant. 

The  children's  dormitories  were  tolerably  clean,  but  some  of  them  smelt  abominably. 
The  young  children's  nursery  was  also  used  as  a  day-room  for  the  healthy  women,  who 
sat  or  squatted  round  the  fire  or  in  other  parts  of  the  room. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  whole  workhouse  are  most  inadequate.  There 
is  no  w.c.  on  any  of  the  dormitory  floors,  and  in  the  male  infirm  ward  a  bucket  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  ward  for  relieving  the  wants  of  nature.  Except  in  the  infirmary  there 
is  no  hot  water  supply  attached  to  any  of  the  baths.  The  healthy  adult  inmates  are  bathed 
only  once  a  month  in  summer  and  "  less  frequently  in  winter, "  The  children  are,  however, 
bathed  once  a  week,  but  the  water  is  changed  only  after  eight  or  ten  children  have  used 
it.  We  were  not  informed  how  often  the  male  lunatics  are  bathed,  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  their  bathroom  is  used  as  a  bedroom  for  their  attendant.  The  female  lunatic  ward 
was  very  much  overcrowded.  The  same  criticism  may  be  passed  on  the  infirm  wards, 
both  male  and  female,  which,  in  addition,  were  deplorably  dirty. 

Altogether  the  estabhshment  left  a  depressing  effect  on  one's  mind,  and  its  management 
was  neither  creditable  to  the  superior  officers  in  charge  nor  to  the  Guardians  on  whose 
shoulders  the  ultimate  responsibihty  rests. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  292. 

*      *    Distress  Committee. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  4.30  p.m.  There  were  eight  or  nine  members  present,  jyjigceiianeous 
one  of  whom  was  a  lady.  292. 

The  Committee  had  found  considerable  difficulty  in  deahng  with  the  unemployed 
and  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  find  work  for  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  per- 
sons registering.  Four  thousand  persons  had  registered  during  the  previous  winter  and 
6,000  during  the  winter  just  closing,  though,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  would 
have  registered  in  both  years.  The  men  who  were  employed  were  only  given  a  week's 
work  though  some  had  obtained  two  or  three  week's  work  at  different  times.  The  work 
consisted  of  cleaning  out  back  lanes,  cleaning  out  the  sludge  from  the  sides  of  the 
river  and  road  making.    About  250  have  been  employed  at  the  same  time. 

No.  293. 

On    *    *    ,  the  Committee  paid  a  visit  to  the     *     *     Industrial  School,  which  Miscellaneous 
is  situated  some  five  miles  out  of      *      *     .    It  has  a  fine  airy  situation  amid  most  293. 
healthy  surroundings. 

The  Irish  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  passed  in  1868,  and  in  18 —  the  *  *  School 
was  certified,  as  suitable  for  the  reception  of  boys,  under  the  Act.  From  small  beginnings, 
the  school  has  now  attained  very  large  dimensions— covering  56  acres  of  land — and  housing 
and  teaching  in  the  year  19 —  (which  is  the  last  year  for  which  there  is  a  full  report)  some 
800  boys.  Of  the  boys  admitted  during  19 — ,  ninety  were  children  found  wandering 
about  without  proper  guardianship — and  they  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  Ireland — 
thirty-three  of  them  coming  from  *  *  in  that  year.  The  school  is  under  the  management 
of  the  *  *  Brothers,  who  conduct  some  six  or  eight  other  industrial  schools  of 
a  similar  type,  but  none  so  large,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  boys,  whose  ages  at  admission  are  from  four  to  fourteen  years,  there  being  on  an 
average  four  under  six  years  of  age  (who  are  not,  therefore,  paid  for  by  the  Treasury), 
are  educated  in  the  school,  and  thereafter,  if  so  desired,  they  are  trained  at  the  same  trade 
as  that  followed  by  their  parents  or  other  near  relations.  From  the  outset,  many  of  them 
are  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  for  which  they  have  every  facility  provided  for  them 
at  the  school.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  farm,  and  are  killed  for  consumption  in 
the  school.  There  is  also  some  arable  and  vegetable  ground,  affording  opportunities  for 
further  instruction.  The  farm  is  well-stocked  and  equipped.  The  industrial  education 
given  to  the  boys  is  carried  out  in  twelve  different  workshops,  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  artisans  and  teachers  employed  for  the  purpose.  There  is  painting,  carpentry, 
weaving,  tailoring,  boot  and  shoe  making,  baking,  etc.  ;  the  respective  workshops  being 
all  constructed  and  supplied  on  a  scale  which  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
We  saw  the  boys  at  work  everywhere,  and  can  specially  testify  to  their  sound  physical 
condition  and  appearance,  and  to  the  evident  interest  which  they  take  in  their  work  ; 
and  this  was,  on  our  part,  an  entirely  surprise  visit  to  the  establishment. 

The  boys  are  employed  for  not  less  than  six  hours  daily,  the  schooling  lasting  for  three 
hours,  and  being  confined  to  what  we  should  call  elementary  subjects.  This  is 
not  astonishing  when  we  consider  that,  of  162  boys  admitted  to  the  school  in  19 — ,  102 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  55  could  only  read  and  write  imperfectly. 

There  are  ample  playgrounds. 

The  dormitories,  of  which  there  are  four,  each  containing  200  beds,  were  on  a  scale 
which  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere  ;  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  boys  sleep  and 
live  under  the  best  conditions. 

Discipline  is  well  observed,  we  were  told,  and  the  boys  very  seldom  give  trouble. 

One  feature  which  was  brought  specially  under  our  notice  was  the  system  of  spray 
baths,  where  fifty  boys  can  bathe  in  separate  compartments  at  the  same  time,  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  the     *     *     Brothers  seem  to  take  a  particular  pride. 

On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  us  that  this  school  marks  a  very  high  standard  of  what 
can  be  done  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  to  reclaim  boys,  who  are  certified  under  that 
Act,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  early  training  and  apprenticeship  necessary  to  start 
them  in  life. 
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Miscellaneous:  The  Treasury  allowances  to  tlie  school  for  19 —  amounted  to  £10,400  out  of  a  total 

•293  (contd.).  of  receipts  (that  is,  including  donations  and  rates),  amounting  to  £15,984.,  The  expendi- 
ture was  about  £140  more,  but  there  was  a  profit  in  the  industrial  department  of  £966. 
Commercially,  certainly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  school  is  a  success,  the  net  cost  per  head 
of  the  804  boys  being  £18  13s.  7d. 

Tested  by  results,  we  find  that,  of  the  boys  discharged  during  19 — ,  124  went  to  em- 
ployment or  service,  and  33  returned  to  their  friends.  The  *  *  Brothers 
keep  in  touch  with  their  former  pupils,  and  report  each  y6ar  to  the  industrial  school  author- 
ities on  each  boy  discharged  from  the  school  during  the  year.  They  also  make  periodical 
visits  to  the  boys,  and  Brother  *  *  ,  the  present  manager,  apparently  a  most  capable 
and  zealous  official,  who  very  kindly  showed  us  round,  informed  us  that,  just  previous  to 
our  visit,  he  had  been  in  *  *  inquiring  and  reporting  upon  a  number  of  their  boys  who  had 
found  employment  there. 

Where  complaints  are  made  by  the  boys  regarding  their  treatment  during  their 
apprenticeship,  the  *  *  Brethren  take  these  up,  when  they  seem  justified,  in  doing 
so,  and  cases  were  mentioned  to  us  where  such  intervention  had  been  followed  by  good 
results. 

Of  the  124  boys  who  were  discharged  to  employment  or  service  in  19 — ,  as  stated,  by 
far  the  largest  number,  viz.,  51  went  to  farm  work,  12  became  tailors,  12  became  indoor 
servants,  6  became  hairdressers,  1  became  a  solicitor's  clerk,  etc.,  etc.,  121  of  them  had  since 
been  reported  as  doing  well.  Of  the  33  who  returned  to  their  friends,  31  were  reported 
as  doing  well. 

We  were  shown  a  letter,  which  had  been  received  from  Messrs.  *  *  ,  a  well- 
known  printing  firm  in  *  *  ,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
a  large  number  of  *  *  boys  had  been  employed,  and  were,  almost  without  exception,  doing 
well.  The  report  added  that  "  at  the  present  time,  the  foremen  of  both  our  binding 
and  letterpress  machine  departments  are  men  who  came  to  us  as  apprentices  from  *  *  . 
We  find  that  the  preliminary  technical  training,  and  the  careful  discipline  of  the  institution 
prepares  them  to  become  excellent  workmen.",  There  were  other  certificates  to  the  same 
effect. 

We  were  most  favourably  impressed  with  all  we  saw,  and  satisfied  that,  so  far  as  we 
were  able  to  observe,  the  school  is  doing  excellent  work. 


No.  294. 

Miscellaneous:  ^^.j  be  desirable  to  note  two  matters  observed  on  the     *    *    Tour,  and  perhaps 

on  that  Tour  only. 

i.  The  first  relates  to  the    *    *    Hospital : — 

This  is  a  small  hospital  of  60  beds  and  was  formerly  a  County  Infirmary.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  last  decade  it  became  involved  in  administrative  difficulties  ; 
a  special  Commission  sat  and  reported,  with  the  result  that  by  a  special  statute  (  *  * 
Hospital  Act,  18 — )  the  institution  was  converted  into  a  Poor  Law  hospital,  under  the 
management  of  a  Joint  Board,  yearly  elected  by  the  Guardians  of  *  *  County  Unions 
out  of  their  own  number  ;  and  in  this  conversion  lies  the  interest,  especially  since  the 
reconstituted  hospital  is  made  available  for  paying  patients  as  well  as  for  paupers  and 
serves  as  a  clinical  school  for  medical  students  attending  the     *    *  College. 

In  each  of  these  points  this  small  experiment  is  instructive,  and  in  its  general  lines 
may  afford  to  some  extent  a  precedent  for  solution  of  similar  problems  elsewhere,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  its  defects. 

It  will  probably  be  readily  conceded  by  those  accustomed  to  hospital  administration 
that  the  present  system  of  management  by  a  Joint  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  County 
*  *  Unions  is  not  one  to  recommend.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  Guardians  them- 
selves would  desire  an  alteration. 

The  cost  of  the  hospital  maintenance  of  patients  and  staff,  salaries,  furnishing 
repairs,  upkeep  and  management  generally,  is  a  charge  which  the  Guardians  have  to  raise 
from  the  electoral  divisions  of  the  County  and  of  the  town  of  *  *.  This  amounts  to  a 
|d.  rate,  equivalent  to  £1,460  a  year,  and  appears  to  be  resented  by  the  outlying  Unions, 
especially  as  Guardians  must  also  pay  Is.  a  day  for  each  pauper  case  they  send  in. 
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This  payment  may  be  one  reason  why  the  daily  average  number  of  patients  during  Miscellaneous 
the  two  years  ended    *    *    ,  19—,  was  only  31.  (contd.). 

A  further  restriction  on  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital — even  if  the  Joint  Board  were 
willing  to  incur  expense — lies  in  the  omission  from  the  Statute  of  any  borrowing  powers. 
Doubtless  there  were  good  reasons  for  this,  but  the  institution  is  seriously  crippled  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  sanitation  and  modern  equipment. 

Kegulations  for  the  general  government  of  the  hospital,  for  its  inspection  and  for 
the  auditing  of  its  acounts  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
afford  a  useful  model. 

The  Board  of  management  consists  of  52  members — more  numerous  than  the  patients 
— it  meets  monthly,  appoints  the  officers  (with  the  exception  of  the  visiting  medical 
staff,  whose  appointment  is  specially  reserved  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  the 
Statute),  receives  the  reports  of  the  officers,  passes  requisitions,  enters  into  contracts 
and  examines  the  accounts.  It  also  provides  a  visiting  committee  jointly  composed  of 
its  own  members  and  members  of  the  medical  staff. 

Estimates  of  the  probable  establishment  charges  are  made  previous  to  each  financial 
year,  and  raised  by  precept  on  the  several  Unions  according  to  rateable  value.  Main- 
tenance charges  are  made  out  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  and  charged  to  the 
contributory  Unions  according  to  the  patients  sent  by  each. 

Paying  patients  are  charged  Is,  per  day  in  the  ordinary  wards  or  2s.  in  the  smaller 
wards  :  they  are  admitted  on  an  order  signed  by  any  two  of  the  medical  staff.  Pauper 
cases  are  sent  on  an  order  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Union.  Cases  of  urgency  may  be 
admitted  by  order  of  a  relievirg  officer  on  the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner. 
Patients  are  discharged  by  the  medical  staff. 

The  dietary  is  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  special  diet  may  be 
ordered  by  the  medical  staff  in  individual  cases.    The  "  full "  diet  is  a  liberal  one. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  occupied  beds  in  the  hospital  use  is  made  also  of  the 
adjacent  workhouse  sick  wards  and  of  the  workhouse  fever  hospital  for  the  instruction 
of  students  ;  these  furnish  about  100  additional  patients. 

On  a  limited  scale,  in  somewhat  primitive  fashion,  and  hampered  by  want  of  funds, 
this  hospital  appeared  to  me  to  be  doing  excellent  service  as  far  as  its  means  would  allow 
and  under  the  circumstances.  The  comparatively  small  field  of  clinical  instruction 
seemed  to  have  its  compensation  in  the  practical  character  of  the  work,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  funds  was  met  by  the  resourcefulness  of  the  medical  staff. 

If  hereafter  there  should  be  inquiry  into  the  economical  equipment  and  adminis- 
tration of  hospitals,  I  Jiope  that  the  methods  and  results  of  such  hard-pressed  institutions 
as  this  will  be  fully  taken  into  account. 

As  regards  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  the  neighbouring  workhouse  sick  wards  the 
impression  on  my  mind  was  that  it  was  favourably  influenced  by  the  association  of  the 
clinical  school  and  the  professorial  staff  of  the  *  *  College  as  visiting  medical 
officers. 

ii.  "  Section  Thirteen.'' 

There  is  in  the  Act  of  1898  a  special  provision  for  dealing  with  exceptional  distress 
in  Ireland. 

It  is  familiarly  known  in  the  cabins  of  the  Congested  Districts  as  "The  Section," 
and  our  attendances  at  the  meetings  of  the  ******  q^j^^^  *  *  Guardians 
found  these  Boards  mainly  absorbed  by  questions  of  its  application  within  their  areas. 
The  last-named  Board,  indeed,  were,  with  a  ready-framed  resolution  of  their  resignation 
in  a  body,  dramatically  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  from  the  *  *  County 
Council  on  whom  the  continuance  of  this  special  relief  was  then  depending. 

The  text  of  "Section  13"  (61  &  62  Vict.  ch.  37,  sec.  13)  is  given  in  paragraph 
165  of  Mr.  Edmund  Bourke's  statement  of  evidence,  the  gist  is  as  follows: — 

A  County  Council,  being  satisfied  by  the  Guardians  of  the  existence  of  "  exceptional 
distress  "  in  some  electoral  division  of  the  Union  and  County,  may  apply  to  the"  Local 
Government  Board  for  an  Order  authorising  the  Guardians,  subject  to  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  that  Board,  to  give  out-door  relief  to  resident "  poor  persons  of  any  description  " 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  months.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  able-bodied  " 
persons,  and  the  embarrassing  prohibitions  of  the  "Gregory  Clauses"  on  relief  to  occupiers 
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Miscellaneous:  of  land  (10  Vict.  ch.  31,  sec.  10  amended  by  25  &  26  Vict.  ch.  83,  sec.  2)  are  expressly 
■2U{contd.).        barred.  '         ^  P  y 

Half  the  cost  of  relief  under  "  Section  13  "  is  levied  over  the  County  up  to  a  limit  of 
threepence  in  the  pound,  tJie  balance  is  charged  on  the  Union,  the  Guardians  of  which 
may  obtain  over-drafts  from  their  Treasurer  for  the  purpose.  The  County  Council  may 
nominate  one  of  their  members  as  an  additional  Guardian  'pro  tern. 

The  administrative  advantages  of  this  provision  are  very  great :  formerly  there  was 
very  great  diflSculty  in  dealing  with  abnormal  distress  in  Ireland.  To  people  living 
habitually  on  the  verge  of  subsistence,  a  failure  of  the  potato,  a  shortage  in  the  earnings 
of  migratory  labour,  or  a  slackness  of  trade  in  the  towns,  might  at  any  time  bring  real 
peril  of  hunger,  which  by  the  ordinary  law  could  not  be  met  without  the  breaking  up  of 
homes  and  much  preliminary  suffering.  And  although  it  might  only  be  necessary  to  take 
exceptional  relief  measures  for  some  small  area,  it  needs  but  little  agitation  under  such 
conditions  to  force  the  hand  of  any  Government  to  open  relief  works  at  public  cost. 
This  had,  in  fact,  become  a  practice  throughout  the  West.  The  relief  works,  it 
is  true,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but,  with  the  whole  cost 
paid  by  Government  out  of  a  special  Parliamentary  vote,  there  was  no  effective 
check  on  exaggerated  local  demands  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  public  money. 
There  was  no  means  of  checking  the  amounts  received  by  the  people  from  their  friends 
in  America  or  the  earnings  sent  home  by  members  of  the  family  who  had  migrated  to 
England  for  work.  The  whole  western  seaboard  would  claim  to  share,  and  each  Union 
use  every  effort  in  Parliament  or  in  the  Press  to  prove  that  its  distress  was  the  most 
acute. 

It  was  therefore  found  that  the  only  means  of  restricting  exceptional  relief  to  real 
necessity  was  to  place  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  Union  and  the  County  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  cost  as  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  bear.  This  is  done  by 
"Section  13,"  under  which,  moreover,  the  Local  Government  Board  Order  automatically 
extends  the  area  of  rating,  and  renders  the  financing  of  the  relief  operations  possible  for 
practically  every  Irish  Union  save  three  or  four  which  are  almost  bankrupt.  To  these  I 
shall  refer  again. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  how  many  Unions  "  Section  13  "  has  been  set  in 
force  during  the  decade  of  its  operation,  and  also  to  compare  the  amount  paid  from 
national  funds  during  that  period  and  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  It  would  appear 
from  Mr.  Bourke's  statement  that  only  "on  a  few  occasions  "  has  it  been  necessary  to 
employ  the  Section. 

It  may  be  inferred  therefore  that  the  local  financial  responsibility  has  proved 
generally  effective  as  a  check  upon  a  too  ready  resort  to  exceptional  relief,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Guardians  and  County  Councillors  who  live  among  the  people 
must  be  in  a  much  better  position  than  the  Government  to  know  the  actual  condition 
and  needs  of  their  locality,  and  that  serious  distress  must  necessarily  become  to  these 
local  representatives  a  matter  of  immediate  and  personal  concern. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  Unions,  such  as  the  four  named  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  memorandum,  where  the  valuation  is  so  small  and  the  rates  so  high  that  the  rate- 
payers can  barely  meet  the  demand  of  ordinary  times,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  Guardians  to  levy  any  additional  rate  for  exceptional  distress,  especially  now  that 
the  incidence  of  the  rate  has  been  transferred  from  owner  to  occupier.  If  County  rating 
were  adopted  it  is  probable  that  the  difficulty  would  largely  disappear,  but  at  present 
it  faces  the  Government  in  every  period  of  distress. 

Accordingly  the  Treasury,  in  the  case  of  these  semi-bankrupt  Unions,  usually  agrees 
to  pay  a  proportion,  not  exceeding  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  distress-relief.  This 
obviously  throws  upon  the  Government  a  very  large  responsibility  to  insure  the  proper 
.  and  careful  disbursement  of  public  funds.  The  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  is 
placed  in  personal  touch  with  the  Guardians,  who  must  prepare  a  scheme  of  work  of 
public  utility  on  which  the  able-bodied  may  be  employed  for  8  hours  daily,  and  the 
County  Surveyor  is  also  requested  to  assist  the  Guardians  with  expert  advice.  The 
work  is  to  be  suitable  to  unskilled  labour,  e.g.,  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads, 
bridges,  fences,  piers,  the  protection  of  wells,  &c.,  the  daily  relief  is  not  to  exceed  a  sum 
(at  present  about  1/4  for  each  family  relieved)  fixed  somewhat  below  the  current  rate 
of  wages,  lists  of  gangers  and  paymasters  must  be  submitted  for  approval  and  paysheets, 
attested  by  the  signatures  or  marks  of  the  workers,  have  to  be  sent  weekly  to  the 
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Central  Autkority.  Only  the  head  of  the  family  is  to  be  the  authorised  worker,  Miscellaneous 
and  no  substitute  is  allowed  except  on  stringent  conditions.  [contd.). 

Lists  of  the  workers  have  also  to  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who 
disallow  recoupment  for  any  whom  they  deem  ineligible.  All  this  implies  strong  local 
control  and  intimate  local  knowledge,  which  could  only  be  depended  upon  in  exceptional 
circumstances  such  as  those  in  question ;  where  the  communities  are  isolated  each  family 
is  known,  the  season  of  distress  more  or  less  limited  and  defined,  and  the  home  is  easily 
maintained. 

And  even  in  the  Congested  Districts  the  recurrent  resort  to  such  relief  must  raise 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  good  of  measures  which  may  tend  to  continue  such  precarious 
conditions  of  living. 

If  necessary,  the  two  months  limit  for  the  relief  works  may  be  extended  by  a  further 
Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  on  conclusion  of  the  operations  Parliament 
is  asked  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  to  cover  the  Government's  share  of  the  cost. 

I  append  a  statement  shewing  the  expenditure  on  relief  works,  under  "  Section  13,"  in 
the  year  19 — .  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  seven  Unions  concerned  all  but  one 
were  in  *  *  or  *  *  ,  five  of  them  on  the  sea-board.  In  *  *  the  valuation 
per  head  of  population  in  19 —  was  £2  4s.  Od.,  and  in  *  *  Union  it  was  £1  18s.  Od. 
For  the  rest,  it  varied  from  £1  6s.  Od.  in  *  *  to  16s.  in  *  *  ,  the  average  for 
all  Ireland  being  £3  9s.  Od. 


Expenditure  upon  Relief  Works   in  19 —  under   Section    13  of  the  Local  Government 

(Ireland)  Act,  1898. 


Union 

Expenditure 
by  Guardians 

Amount  recouped 
by  Government 

Proportion  of 
approved  Expen- 
diture recouped 
by  Government. 

Expenditure 
defrayed  from 
local  rates. 

Valuation  per 
head  of  the 
population 
in  19—. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Per  cent. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s.  d. 

*  * 

870 

9 

10 

402 

14 

11 

50 

467 

14 

11 

2 

4  0 

*  * 

4,046 

6 

10 

3,025 

18 

3 

75 

1,020 

8 

7 

0 

16  0 

1,218 

2 

6 

871 

7 

2 

75 

346 

15 

4 

1 

0  0 

336 

5 

0 

166 

17 

6 

50 

169 

7 

6 

1 

18  0 

*  * 

2,688 

14 

2 

2,005 

3 

4 

75 

683 

10 

10 

0 

18  0 

*  * 

5,045 

8 

6 

3,703 

i 

3 

75 

1,342 

7 

3 

0 

19  0 

*  * 

2,986 

3 

10 

2,065 

18 

10 

75 

920 

5 

0 

1 

6  0 

I  understand  that  it  is  considered  that  relief  under  "  Section  13  "  is  not  held  to 
disqualify  the  recipient  from  registration  as  a  Parliamentary  voter,  inasmuch  as  the  Act 
of  1898  is  not  an  Act  "  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  destitute  poor." 


I  am  indebted  to  *  *  and  *  *  for  most  of  the  information  on  which  this 
memorandum  is  compiled — any  errors  are  my  own. 

iii. — I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  detail  as  regards  the  workhouses  and 
dispensaries  visited  by  the  *  *  Section  of  the  Commission.  They  probably  presented 
no  features  which  would  not  be  apparent  to  the  Commissioner  visiting  similar  institutions 
in  the  *    *  qj.  *  *_ 

In  judging  their  condition  and  efficiency  one  must  bear  in  mind  tw^o  things,  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  population  for  which  they  provide,  and  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Union.  Where  a  penny  rate  will  only  produce  £40,  as  is  the  case,  I  believe,  in  *  *, 
the  mere  repair  and  upkeep  of  a  large  workhouse  building  must  be  a  heavy  charge  and 
deficiencies  of  structural  equipment  must  be  condoned.  But,  speaking  personally,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  endeavour,  under  difficult  conditions,  and  the  fair  measure  of  success 
attained  in  the  personal  care  of  the  sick  in  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouses  which  I 
visited. 

In  the  main  buildings  of  the  workhouses  generally,  the  presence  of  uncertified  and 
imperfectly  classified  imbeciles,  the  arrangements  for  the  children,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  nursery  children,  are  defects  well  known  to  Irish  administrators 
and  awaiting  remedy  when  this  can  be  devised. 

In  one  or  two  workhouses  too,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  were  in  the  main  building 
bedridden  cases  of  a  kind  which  needed  the  more  skilled  nursing  available  in  the  sick 
429.  3  C  2 
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Miscellaneous:     wards.    And  generally  there  seemed  to  be  a  decided  need  for  a  higher  standard  of 
294  {Ml).        cleanliness.    This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  standard  of  iastitutional  relief  should  always 
and  with  safety  aim  higher  than  the  standard  of  the  population. 


No.  295. 

Conference  with  Members  of  the  Harbour  Board  as  to  State  of 
Employment  in     *       *     ,  especially  at  the  Docks. 

Miscellaneous:  The  Committee  attended  at  the  offices  of  the  Harbour  Board,  and  conferred  with 

295.  members  of  that  Board  who  were  large  employers  in  the  town  of   *   *  .    It  appeared 

that  the  Harbour  Board  themselves  were  not  large  employers  of  labour.  The  numbers 
employed  by  them  fluctuated  from  between  600  to  1,000,  and  of  these  about  600 
represented  the  permanent  hands.  The  unloading  and  loading  of  ships  was  directly 
undertaken  by  the  shipping  companies  involved,  the  men  being  engaged  by  the  foreman  of 
each  company.  When  any  large  new  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Harbour  Board,  it  was 
let  out  to  contract.  The  staff  employed  by  the  Harbour  Board  merely  represented  those 
necessary  for  keeping  the  docks  in  repair  and  executing  minor  works.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  points  which  emerged  during  the  discussion  : — 

(1)  It  appeared  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  available  amount  of  work  constantly 
fluctuated,  and  it  was  most  difficult  exactly  to  tell  on  what  day  or  at  what  hour  a  ship 
would  arrive  to  be  unloaded.  One  member  of  the  Board  suggested  that  if  the  lighthouse 
were  connected  by  telegraph  or  telephone  with  the  Harbour  Board  this  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  men  waiting  for  work  at  the  harbour  docks.  These  men  frequently 
waited  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  a  ship,  and 
so  much  loafing  about  often  in  wet  weather,  in  the  experience  of  the  members  of 
Harbour  Board,  led  to  frequenting  the  public -house  and  consequent  drunkenness. 

(2)  It  appeared  that  there  were  four  distinct  classes  of  men  at  the  docks  : — 

(1)  Those  engaged  in  loading  and  unloading  coal. 

(2)  Those  engaged  in  connection  with  the  iron  trade. 

(3)  General  dock  labourers  engaged  by  the  week  ;  and 

(4)  Casual  or  as  they  are  called  here  "  spell  "  labourers  engaged  by  the  hour 
at  6d.  an  hour. 

The  majority  of  the  coal  and  the  iron  men  and  a  fair  percentage  of  the  general  men  are 
practically  permanent  hands,  but  the  spell  men  are  all  casual  labourers  with  no  guarantee 
or  fixity  of  employment.  • 

(3)  It  appeared  that  there  was  frequently  a  glut  of  work  (one  employer  said  he  could 
often  employ  200  more  men  than  he  could  get)  at  the  docks,  which  might  be  undertaken 
by  casual  unskilled  labourers,  but  the  Dockers'  Union  which  is  very  strong  here  has 
intimidated  all  non-unionists,  and  this  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  employers  to  obtain 
casually  a  large  supply  of  labour  on  an  emergency. 

Moreover,  the  Unionists  will  not  allow  the  men  to  work  after  one  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
except  at  overtime  rates  which  the  employers  will  not  give.  Altogether  we  understood 
thatthe  Dockers'  Union  was  in  a  very  strong  position  here,  and  by  their  action  it  practically 
checked  the  influx  of  country  labourers  into  *  *  with  a  view  to  getting  high  wages  at 
the  docks. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  Board  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  evils  of  the  fluctuations 
of  dock  labour  were  not  so  severe  in  *  *  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  the  entire  female 
population  are  occupied  in  the  mills,  and  it  was  freely  asserted  round  the  table  that  many 
families  may  earn  as  much  as  £5  to  £8  a  week.  There  was  an  unlimited  demand  for  female 
labour,  the  ruling  wages  being  very  high.  Spinners  earn  12s.  a  week,  and  half-timers 
as  much  as  8s.  a  week  ;  weavers  being  on  '  piece-time  '  and  earning  up  to  15s.  a  week  and 
more.  A  superior  class  of  girls  called  "  warehouse  girls  "  earn  from  8s.  to  20s.  a  week  on 
piece-work.  Incidental  to  this  demand  for  female  factory  hands,  we  understood  that  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  domestic  servants. 
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(5)  The  members  of  the  Harbour  Board  expressed-  themselves  very  trenchantly  on  MiscellHneoiis : 
the  improvidence  of  the  casual  labourer  at  the  docks.  In  ordinary  times  he  would  earn  {''onfd.). 
OS.  a  day,  and  on  special  occasions  he  would  earn  as  much  as  14s.  and  yet  it  was  the 
experience  of  those  present  that  frequently  the  next  morning  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
various  shipping  employers  to  advance  what  is  known  as  "  sub-money,"  that  is,  6d.to  a 
man  to  provide  him  with  a  meal,  and  every  week  it  was  necessary  for  the  employers,  when 
writing  their  cheques,  to  allow  a  certain  amount  for  sub-money. 

On  the  whole  the  meeting  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  had  been  very  little  real 
distress  in  *  *  ,  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages  for  all  men  honestly 
seeking  aad  able  to  perform  it. 
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-:{1E).  d{2A).  11  (^B).  20(6).  23 (.•^).  ■2Q{13).  21  {I4A). 
30  (i.3).  43-44  (i9).  45  (20).  48  (3i).  53  (3i?^).  65 
{24Z)).  70  (37^).  74  {29).  8D  (Sii^).  82  (,55^).  84 
{36).  85-86  (39).  87  {40C).  90-91  (^.^J).  94  (^5^). 
103  (^c«).  107(57/).  U3{28).  115  (.:^5).  120  (5.i).  124 
(56).  126(57).  129  (60).  131(6-3).  133  (6^).  134(65(7). 
136  (68).  137  (70^).  139  {72)  139  (75).  141  {74). 
146-147  (77).  148  {78).  149  {80).  150  (5i^l).  153  {82). 
154-155  {83).  156  {85).  157  («6).  158-159  (c'?7).  161 
(.90).  161  {91).  163(05).  164(.'/4).  164(95J).  166(95). 
167  {100).  169  {103).  171-172  {106).  182-183  {116). 
190  {118).  208-209  (108).  209  {108 J).  211  {108/1). 
212(108111).  213(108IV).  213(705  7).  214(105  77). 

Common  Lodging  Houses 

38-39  (i7(?).  44  (/O).  88  (^iil).  140(75).  203-204  (i.3i). 

Cottage  Homes 

9  (IG).  10  (2C).  13  (55).  19  (5A).  20  {7A).  24  (iO). 
30  (15)  31  (i6).  52  (221)).  75-76  (5J  J).  81  (5J/). 
83(5.4).  92-93{42D).  106(5,^).  111-112(95).  117(^6). 

119  {49).  174-175  (109).  17.5-176  (110). 

Distress  Committees. 

■i{lB).  34(i7C').  35(17E).  51  (220).  53-.54,  55-56 
{22F).  80-81  (SlB).  89-90  {41C).  215-2)6  (123). 
2W{124).  211  {125A).  211-218  {125B).  218  (126). 

Farm  and  Labour  Colonies 

61  (24A).  218-219  (127,  128,  129). 

Imbecile  and  Feeble  Minded 

13  {3B).  23  (5).  24  (9).  27  {I4A).  45  (20).  53  (22E). 
80  (31 F).  82  (33 A).  85-86  (59).  94  (.f:?^).  107  (5.^). 

120  (55).  124  (56).  129  (60).  135  (67).  136  (65).  148 
(75).  148  (7.9).  161(07).  209  (i 05/).  212  (108111). 

Industrial  Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions 

5-6  (iC).  8(i/0.  16  (^^).  2^  (1A).  3-3-:^  (1 7 B).  42 
(18).  56  (;.^;^(t').  58-59  (23 A).  59-61  (;^5j5).  64-65 
(24C').  71  {27A).  77-79  (5iZ>).  83  (34).  92  (4^(7).  95 
(42E).  97  (./////i).  137  (69).  141  (75).  146  (75).  152 
(8IB).  1.55-1.56  (55).  161  (91).  166  (95).  166  (.99). 
166-167  (100).  176  (111).  204  (121).  208  (i05).  209 
(i05/).  210-211(705//).  213  (1081V).  214  (108V). 
214(705  7/). 

Labour  Bureaux 

17-18  (4C).  51  (;?;?C). 

Lunatics 

13(55).  m{24D).  80  (31F).  141-142(7//). 

Meetings   of   Boards    nf   Guardians  and  Relief 
Committees 

3(74).  3(7/;).  10{2I>).  II  {2E).  12(54).  15-16  (4A). 
18  (5A).  19  (6).  22-23  (5).  23  (.9).  25  (12).  26  (13). 
27  (HA).  29-30  (75).  42  (75).  44  (19).  46-47  (20). 
4:8(21).  A%(22A).  62-6Z  (24 B).  63-64  2 4C).  66-67 
(754).  69  (26).  74-75  (29).  82-83  (555).  86  (.A04). 
86-87  (40B).  88  (414).  88-89  (41 B).  91-92  (/;J/i). 
93-94  (7,54).  94-95  (^55).  96(7/7/4).  Q1  (44B).  100 
(.4-54).  101  (45B).  103  (45).  104-105  (.575).  108  (54). 
109-110(63).  112(06).  113(35).  114-115(55).  118- 
119  (.i7).  121  (55).  122  (.5.5).  123-124  (56).  126-127 
(.57).  127  (55).  128  (5.'0.  128  (60).  130  (61).  132  (65). 
134  (655).  135  (67).  136  (60)  137-138  (77).   138  (72). 


Meetings   of  Boards   of  Guardians  and  Relief 
Committees— co««. 

140  (75).  142-143  (74).  146  (75).  147  (77).  148-149 
(79).  149-150  (50).  150-151  (574).  153-154  (82). 
155  (55).  157-1.58  (56).  159  (55).  160  (5.9).  160  (90). 
167  (700).  168  (707).  168-169  (703).  176-177  (777). 
177-178(773).  178-179(77.3).  179-181  (777/).  203(737). 
207  (707).  208  (705).  210  (705/).  210-212  (705/7). 
212  (705///).  213  (70577).  213(705  7).  214(705  77). 

Non  -  Poor  Law  Institutions  (Charities,  Homes, 
Hospitals,  Schools,  etc.). 
3(74).  45  (75).  9  (iG).  9-10  (35).  10-11  (2D).  14 
(5C).  18-19  (-54).  20(74).  25  (73).  28(148).  31(16). 
32  (774).  35-,36  (777^).  39-40  (77//).  40-41  (77/). 
41-42  (75).  47  (30).  47  (37).  52  (33/)).  54-55  (22 F). 
51(226).  67-68(3.55).  11  (31C).  19  (SlE).  80(316^). 
87  (40B).  102  (45D).  112  (95).  146  (7-5).  147  (77). 
165  (.97).  208  (705).  210  (7057).  213  (705/7).  214 
(108  VI).  218-219  (739).  219-220(750). 

Officers  of  Boards  of  Guardians 

9(34).  12  (3 A').  24  (9).  43  (7,9).  52  (33(7).  52-53(33^. 
56  {22G).  63  (24C).  65  (3^75).  67  (354).  69  (36).  71 
(27 A).  82  (33 A).  84  (36).  90  (^34).  96  (44 A).  97 
{44B).  m(44C).  108(5.^).  114(53).  115(55).  116(57). 
116-117  (-35).  119  (55).  124-125  (56).  129  (60).  130- 
131  (67).  135  (65).  135  (66).  1.35  (67).  136  (65).  139 
(73).   139  (75).   144(7.4).  144  (75).  145  (75).  149  (50). 

151  (574).  156-157  (56).  160-161  (90).  162  (97).  163 
(95).  164  (94).  168  (707).  169  (703).  170  (70.^).  184- 
185  (777).    202-203  (730).   207  (707).   210  (108II). 

212  (705///).  213  (7057).  214  (705  7/). 

Outdoor  Relief  Cases 

36-S8  (776-').  51-52  (33C).  56-57  (22G).  92  (43C). 
95-96  43C).  97-98  (44B).  99-100  (44C).  101-102 
(45C).  108-109  (54).  110-111  (57/).  120-122  (55). 
123  (.56).  136-7  (69).  140-141  (75).  143  (7^).  145(75). 

152  (575).  155-156  (55).  158  (56).  164-165(97).  165 
(95).  168  (707).  169-170  (707/). 

Scattered  Homes 

24  (9).  24-25  (70).  26  (7.^4).  83  (5^).  103  (.^).  108(5.4). 
162  (93).  211  (10811).  213  (108 IV). 

Schools 

16-17  (7/6').  87-88  (7/OC').  172-173  (775). 

Tramps,  Vagrants,  Casuals 

15  (3E).  23  (5).  24  (9).  46  (30).  52  (22D).  68  (355). 
74  (39).  80  (57/').  84  (56).  90  {42A).  96  (44A).  97 
(44B).  108(5.4).  113(35).  114  (5,^').  115(55).  116(57). 
117  (.3;5).  118(^7).  120  (.5-3).  123-124  (.56).  126  (57). 
129  (60).  1.32  (65).  134  (656').  137(704).  1.37  (705). 
138-139(73).  140(7-3).  142  (7^).  145  (7-5).  146  (76). 
150  (574).  153  (82).  154  (55).  157  (56).  158-159  (57). 
161  (90).  162  (97).  163-164  (94).  204  (757).  208(705). 
210  (705/).  211  (705/7).  212(705///).  212(705/7). 

213  (705  7).  214  (108  VI). 

Workhouses 

3(74).  11-12  (3£').  12(.:?4).  13  (.35).  16(^4).  11  (4B). 
18  (54).  19-20  (6).  20-21  (74).  21  (75).  23  (5).  24 
(9).  25  (73).  26  (7-3).  27  (744).  30  (7.5).  31  (76).  35 
(77Z>).  42  (75).  42-43  (79).  44-46  (20).  48  (21). 
52  (22.D).  52-53  (22E).  65  (24D).  69  (36l  69-71 
(374).  74(3.9).  75(50).  79-80  (.37/').  82  (554).  83  (5^). 
83-84  (56).  85  (-39).  87  {40C).  88  (^74).  90-91  (^34). 
94(4^4).  103(45).  104  (-50).  104  (574).  107  (-53). 
107-108  (-54).  109  (63).  111  (95).  112  (96).  113  (35). 
113-114  (-33).  115  (55).  116  (.37).  116-117  (-35).  118 
(47).  119(49).  119-120  (.55).  122  (-55).  124  (56).  126 
(57).  127  (58).  128  (59).  128-130  (60).  131-132  (6,3). 
133  (67/).  133  (654).  134  {65C).  135  (66).  135  (67). 
136  (65).   136  (69).   137  (704).  137  (705).  138  (77). 


NOTF.— Tlie  figures  without  brackets  refer  to  the  numbering  of  the  pages ;  the  figures  in  bracliets  to  the  visits. 
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England  and  Wales— continued. 


Workhouses— coM«. 

138-139  (72).  139  (73).  141-142  (74).  144-145  (75). 
146  (76).  146-147  (77).  147-148  (78).  148  (79).  149 
(80).  150  (81  A).  153(82).  154-155  (55).  15Q  (85).  157 
(86).  158-159  (87).  1.59  (88).  160  (89).  160-161  (00). 
161  (91).  162  (92).  162-163  (93).  163  (.V^).  164  (97). 
166  (95).  166  (99).  167  (iOO).  168  (iOi).  168  (102). 
169  (103).  170  (104).  no  (105).  112(106).  179,  (115). 
182  (116).  184-189  (117).  189-193  (118).  193-202 
(119).  207  (107).  208  (108).  209-210  (1081).  211 
(10811).  212(108111).  212-213  (1081 V).  213-214 
(108V).  214  (108VI).  220-221  (J5J^).  221-224 
(131 B). 


Workhouse  Infirmaries  and  Sick  Wards 

1(1D).  10  (2C).  11  (4B).  18  (5J).  21  (7J).  26(15). 
27  (i^yl).  31  (iS).  42  (iS).  44-45  (;J0).  48  (^J).  53 
(^SZ;-).  65  {24D).  68  (£5i?).  70-71  (^'7^).  74  {29). 
80  (5ii^).  82  (33A).  84  (56).  85  (59).  88  (JflA).  104 
(51^).  112(96).  119(^9).  120(55).  126(57).  128(59). 
130  (60).  134  (65C').  135  (66).  138  (72).  139-140  (75). 
141  (74).  148  (79).  149  (80).  150  (8IA).  153  (5;^).  155 
(83).  156  (,§5).  161  (99).  162  (91).  162-163  (95).  163- 
164(94).  164  (.97).  166  (95).  IQQ  (102).  170(104).  172 
(106).  172  (J_Z-5).  182  (116).  184-189  (117).  202-203 
(120).  204-200  (122).  208  (i05).  210  (1081).  212 
(108112).  213  (1081 V).  213  (108V).  21-1  (IO8VT). 


SCOTLAND. 


Aged  and  Infirm 

242  (145).  251  (155).  281  (195).  283  (i99).  294  (213). 
302-303  (224). 

Boarding  Out 

238  (i57).  239(^^7).  241-242  (i^^).  263  (i7J).  276(^59). 
277-278  (190).  278  (191).  281  (194).  281  (195).  281- 
282  (196).  290  (g05).  295  -296  (;?i7).  297  (219). 
298-300  (221).  310-312  (233). 

Children 

233  (i5.^,).  237(136).  238-239  (i55).  239  (i59).  243(^^6). 
247  (151).  248  (152).  255  (161).  261  (168).  262  (169). 
263  (i70).  266  (-Z75).  294  (214).  298  (220). 

Distress  Committees 

305-307  (226).  307  (227).  307-308  (228).  310  (231). 

Farm  and  Labour  Colonies 

308-309  (229).  309-310  (230). 

Industrial  Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions 

251(163).  258(164).  276(189).  282(196).  284-285(200). 
288  (205).  289  (206).  291-292  (210).  296  (218).  296- 
297  (219).  297  (220).  301  (222).  302-303  (224).  312 
(299).  312  (300). 

Lunatics 

246  (149).  247  (151).  257  (163).  258  (I64).  267  (i76). 
269  (180).  279  (19,"?).  280  (193).  280  (194).  288  (;595). 
288  (206).  289  (^07).  290  (209).  291  (;2iO).  293  (;?i/). 
297  (219). 

Meetings  of  Parish  Councils  and  Relief  Committees 

231  (i5^).  231  (i55).  233(134^  235-236 (i54).  2.37(255). 
239  (140).  242-243  (I46).  244-245  (I4S).  247  (151). 
250  (154).  251  (156).  252  (i57).  252  (i55).  253  (159). 
254-255  (160).  255-256(16^).  259-260  (166).  263-264 
(171).  264  (172).  268  (175).  268-269  (179).  270  (15f). 
276-277  (159).  287-288  (^0^).  291  (210).  302  (^25). 
304  (g^5). 


Non-Poor    Law    Institutions  (Charities,  Homes, 
Elospitals,  School.s,  etc.) 
233-234  (134).    236  (134).    240  (1^^).    240-241  (I43). 
243  (146).  24.3-244  (1^7).  246  (150).  247  (151).  248- 

250  (153).  251-252  (157).  254  (159).  255  (160).  257 
(163).  258  (164).  260  (167).  265-266  (174).  269-270 
(151).  272  (155).  272-273  (156).  274-275  (155).  276- 
277  (159).  280  (195).  282  (197).  283-284  (199).  285- 
286  (201).  288  (206).  291-292  (210).  292-293  (211). 
295  (216).  301  (223). 

Officers  of  the  Parish  Councils 

231  (132).  233  (154).  238  (157).  238  (155).  239  (159). 
242  ^144).  245  (145).  247  (151).  248  (152).   250  (1-54). 

251  (155).    251  (156).    252-253  (155).    253-254  (159). 

257  (165).  258  (I64).  261  (165).  262  (169).  263  (170). 
264  (17^).  267  (176).  268  (175).  269  (150).  271  (155). 
271  (154).  273-274  (157).  279  (192).  281  (195).  282 
(196).  282-283  (1.95).  284  (200).  286-287  (202).  287 
(203).  290  (208).  291-292  (210).  294  (213).  294  (214). 
298  (^.30).  303  (224). 

Outdoor  Relief  Cases 

231-232  (155).  234-236  (154).  237  (155).  251  (156). 
253-254  (159).  256-257  (165).  258  (I64).  262-263 
(170).  264-265  (175).  267-268  (177).  268  (175).  270- 
271  (155).  279  (192).  281  (195).   281-282  (196).  284- 

285  (200).  286  (,^01).  286-287  (202).  290  („'05).  296- 
297  (219).  297  (^^0).  301  (222).  302-303  (i;^4). 

Poorhouses 

231  (155).  233(154).  234(154).  237(136).  238-239(155) 
239  (159).  243  (I46).  247  (151).  248  (15^).  251  (156) 
255  (160).  258  (I64).  259  (165).  261  (165).  262  (169)" 
264  (171).  266  (175).  266-267  (176).  269  (150).  273- 
274  (157).  282-283  (1.95).  287  (^05).  289  (^07).  -  291 
(210).  294(214).  294(215).  298  {220).  303  (224).^ 

Poor  House  Hospitals  and  Sick  Wards 

233-234  (134).    238  (138).    240  (I42).    252-253  (155). 

258  (164).  261  (165).  264  (171).  271-272  (I54). 

Tramps,  Vagrants,  Casuals 

240(14.').   251  (156).   268  (175).    279  (195).   280  (194). 

286  (201). 


IRELAND. 


Aged  and  Infirm 

320  (239).  324-325  (245).  341  (265).  354-355  (273). 
356  (275).  362  (278).  373-374  (296). 

Boarding  Out 

316-318  (236).  331  (246).  338  (252A).  344-345  (259B). 
357-360  (276).  367-368  (280^). 

Children 

319-321  (239).  323  (^41).  324-326  (242).  327  -328  (243). 
331  (245).  333  (298).  335  (248).  336  (249).  337  (250). 
338  (251).  339  (25^5).  339  (253).  340  (254 A).  341 
(255).  342  (256).  343(257).  344  (25SB).  344  (259A). 
344  (260).  346  (261).  347  {262A).  347-348  (265^). 
348  (264).  351  (265).  351  (269).  352  (270).  353  (271). 
354  (272).  355  (273).  356  (275).  362  (275).  363  (279). 
368  (^51).  372  (256^).  374  (297). 


Dispensaries 

343  (2.55 J).   349-350  (266).   361  (275).   363-364  (279). 
370  (255).  372  (257). 

Distress  Committees 

375  (292). 

Imbeciles  and  Feeble  Minded 

320  (239).    333  (295).   335  (245).   337  (250).  369  (252). 
370  (284).  ' 

Industrial  Housing  and  Sanitary  Conditions 

345  (260).    368  (250C).   371  (254^).   372  [286B).  372 
(257).  373  (291).  380-381  (295). 

Lunatics 

325  (242).  327  (245).  337  (250).  340  (254A).  341  (255). 
348  (264).  356  (275).  369-370  (252).  374  (297). 


Note. -The  figures  without  bracjcets  refer  to  the  numbering  of  the  pages  ;  the  figures  in  brackets  to  the  visits. 
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Ireland 


Meetings  of  Boards  of   Guardians  and  Relief 
Committees 

315  (231^.).  318  (339).  331  mS).  332-334  (208).  336 
(249).  354  (273).  357-359  (276).  360  (277B).  361-362 
(27S).  363  (279).  365-367  (S8OA).  368  (2S1A).  370 
(28J,B).  371  (285).  372  (S86A).  372-373  (288). 

Non-Poor  Law  Institutions  (Charities,  Homes, 
Hospitals,  Asylums,  Schools,  etc.) 
315  (234).  316  (235).  318  (238).  324  (24I).  330  (244). 
332  (J?47).  335-336  (249).  337  (^50).  339  (^5;?^).  340 
(2545).  342  (255).  343-344  (258A).  345-346  (260). 
347  (262B).  349  (265).  356-357  (275).  360  (277A). 
360  (^775).  364-365  (^79).  365-367  (280A).  369 
(;?«i5).  370(«'55).  373(290).  375  (293).  316-317(294). 

Officers  of  Boards  of  Guardians 

319  (239).  326-327  (243).  329  (244).  333  (298).  335 
(248).  340  (254A).  341  (255).  346  (^60).  346-347 
(262).  3i8  (263B).  3-18  (264).  ^50  {267).  351  (268). 
351  [269).  352  (^70).  353  (272).  354  (;g7<3).  356  (^7^). 
356-357  (275).  358-359  (276).  361  (277C).  362  (^75). 
362-363  (^79).  367  (280A).  368  (^Si).  370  (282).  371 
(^55).  372  (^se.4).  373  (296).  374  (;?97). 

Outdoor  Relief  Cases 

322  (240).  329-330  (244).  338  (252A).  359-360  (276). 
360  (277B).  360-361  (277C).  369  (2185). 


continued. 


Tramps,  Vagrants,  Casuals 

326  (242).  331  (245).  335  (248).  336  (249).  340  (^53). 
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Appindix  Vol.  I.— English  Official  Evidence. 
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to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  L  A.— English  Official  Evidence. 
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Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.— Urban  Centres.—Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man  hester  districts,  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V. — Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  1907  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :  6th  May  t©  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046 ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VF. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.— Rural  Centres. — Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  ot 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days :  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907  :  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII. — L^nemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX. — Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X. — Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.  157th  and  159th  Days : 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928, 

Appendix  Vol.  X.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XI, — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others, 
etc.,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XII.— Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIIL-  Diocesan  EEroRT.=!. 

Diocesan  Rei)orts  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV. — Investigators'  Repo.rts. — Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  bv 
Dr.  McVail.  '  ^ 

Appendix  Vol.  XV.— Investigators'  Reports. — Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports. — Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI  I. — Investigators'  Reports. — Out-reliep  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unior;,.  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXL — Investigators'  Reports.— Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Belief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIII.— Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
AND  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  vnth  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  Engli>h 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX  VI.— Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII.— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIII. —Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Local 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX.— Report  by  General  Assembly  op  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX. — Scotland. 

Documents  reilating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXI.— Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIL— Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Raport  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIIL— Foreign  Poor  Rexief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV.  -List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses, 


